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Tha  name  ot  Uie  United  States  serres  well  to  remind  ub  of 
the  true  relation  between  constltntlonal  hlattvlans  and  legal  con- 
stltnttonallHta.  They  are  each  concerned  with  the  constltatlon, 
bnt  from  a  different  aspect.  An  historian  Is  primarily  occupied ' 
with  ascertaining  the  steps  by  which  a  constltntlon  has  grown 
to  be  what  It  Is.  To  a  lawyer,  on  the  other  band,  the  primary 
object  of  stndy  Is  the  law  as  It  now  stands;  be  Is  only  second' 
arily  occapled  wltb  ascertaining  how  It  came  Into  existence. 
This  Is  absolutely  clear  if  we  compare  the  position  ol  an  American 
historian  wltb  the  position  of  an  Amsrlcan  Jurist.  The  histOTlan 
of  the  American  Union  would  not  commence  his  researches  at 
the  year  17S9;  he  would  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  Ccrionlal 
history  and  about  the  Institutions  ot  England.  A  lawyer  lectur- 
ing on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  necessarily  start  from  the  Constitution  Itself.  But  he 
would  soon  see  that  the  Articles  ot  the  Constitution  required  a 
knowledge  ot  the  Articles  ot  Confedeiatlon,  tbat  the  opinions  ot 
WasUDgt<»i,  ot  Hamilton  and  generally  ot  the  "Fathers,"  as  one 
sometimes  hears  them  called  in  America,  threw  light  on  the 
meaning  ot  ntrioas  constitutional  articles,  and  further,  that  the 
meaning  ot  tbe  Constitution  could  not  be  adequately  understood 
by  anyone  who  did  not  take  Into  account  the  situation  of  tbe 
Colonies  before  tbe  sei^aratlon  from  Bngland  and  tbe  rules  Ot 
common  law,  as  well  as  tbe  general  conceptlcms  of  law  and 
Justice  inherited  by  English  colonists  from  their  Bngllsh  fore- 
tathera. 

Ei  on  the  Law  of  the  (Enelfth)  OonttUuHon, 
Albert  Venn  Dieey  iiasS). 
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PREFACE. 


In  these  volumes  the  origin,  progress  and  development 
of  conatitiitional  government  in  America  is  traced  from 
the  close  of  the  French  wars  in  1765,  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  to  the  year  1895,  and  the  principles  on  which 
our  national  civil  Bjstem  is  founded  are  iUuatrated  from 
the  course  of  events.  The  national  character  of  American 
institutions  developed  rapidly  after  1765,  and  their  defini- 
tion took  a  dual  form :  one  part  finding  expression  locally, 
in  the  State  Glovemments;  the  other,  nationally,  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  In  a  former  work'  I 
have  attempted  to  narrate  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  State  Ck>vemments  and  the  local  application  by  the 
Commonwealths  of  the  principles  at  the  basis  of  our  in- 
stitutions ;  in  the  present  work,  the  theme  is  the  biography 
of  the  national  system. 

The  division  of  the  work  into  three  volumes  is  a  nat- 
ural one.  The  first  volume  narrates  the  history  of  the 
country  from  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  the  Federal  Convention.  The 
period  is  of  the  early  experience  of  the  new  Nation  and 
the  record  discloses  that  onr  national  system  was  evolved 
from  colonial  conditions  and  was  in  no  sense  a  sudden  in- 
spiration or  creation. 

The  system  proposed  by  the  Federal  Convention  went 
to  the  people  and  was  approved  by  them,  though  with  a 
clear  demand  for  its  amendment.    By  1804  this  demand 

1 A  Constltatlonal  HiBtory  of  the  American  People,  17TS-1860, 
S  Tola.  48S,  620  pp.  8vo.  With  m^s.  189S.  Harper  ft  Bro., 
New  Tork. 
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was  complied  with  and  tlie  first  twelve  Amendments  were 
ratified.  This  apparent  completion  of  the  sjstem  proved 
only  preliminary  to  a  long  period  of  contests  and  compro- 
mises wUcli  arose  under  the  attempt  to  administer  the  sys- 
tem. Congreasee,  State  Legislatures,  political  parties,  and 
it  may  he  added,  the  national  conscience,  attempted  to  make 
firm  a  government  which  was  established  on  a  basis  of 
irreconcilable  ideas.  The  narrative  of  these  contests  and 
compromises  comprises  the  second  volume.  It  concludes 
with  the  account  of  the  last  effort  at  compromise,  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  of  1861. 

Compromise  failed,  but  the  contest  continued;  civil 
war  followed  and  the  American  system  of  government, 
State  and  national,  was  reorganized.  The  supreme  law, — 
that  is,  the  general  plan  of  American  government,  was 
amended,  and  many  causes  of  irritation,  and  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  contest,  were  removed.  The  vast  change 
caused  by  this  reorganization  ia  narrated  in  the  third 
volume.  Its  great  theme  is  emancipation  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage. 

To  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  I  have  given  the 
serious  labor  of  twenty  years.  Throughout  the  narrative, 
reliance  has  been  placed  wholly  on  the  primary  sources, 
and  I  believe  that  no  important  authority  has  been  over^ 
looked  or  neglected.  The  long  labor  has  brought  me  wide 
acquaintance  and  deep  obligations.  Some  who  aided  me 
in  my  researches  are  dead.  To  the  living  I  here  tender 
my  grateful  thanks  for  the  help  they  have  given  me.  To 
public  officials  in  all  the  States  I  am  indebted  for  assist- 
ance in  my  researches  among  the  archives.  To  ]l£r.  An- 
drew H.  Allen,  Librarian  of  the  State  Department  and 
Keeper  of  the  Kolls,  Washington,  D.  C,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  use  of  advance  proof-sheets  of  the  third  volume  of 
the  Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution,  published 
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by  the  Department,  comprising  Madison'e  Notes  of  De- 
bates in  the  Federal  Convention.  To  T.  L.  Cole,  Eaq.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Reed,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  I  am  indebted  for  aid  in  verif jing  the  votes  of 
sev^al  States  on  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments. To  Frofcesor  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  I  owe  thanks  for  the  nse  of  several  rare  pamphlets 
from  his  notable  collection  on  North  Carolina  history. 
To  Joeeph  Parker  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  I 
owe  acknowledgments  for  a  transcript  of  a  portion  of  the 
record  in  the  Vaasall  case.  I  am  indebted  to  Eon.  A. 
8.  BatcbeUor,  of  Littleton,  N.  H.,  for  data  on  the  Exeter 
convention.  To  the  late  Judge  John  A.  Jameson,  of 
Chicago,  I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  valuable  H3.  let- 
ters pertaining  to  Nebraska  and  Ohio;  and  to  the  late 
Colonel  Thomas  Donaldson,  of  Philadelphia,  for  MS. 
letters  on  nullification,  and  several  pamphlets  and  docu- 
ments. The  map  in  the  second  volume,  illustrating  ap- 
proximately the  distribution  of  the  vote  on  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1788-9,  is  taken  from  the  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
by  Orin  G.  Libby,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
with  hia  consent. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  task,  I  began  collecting  ma- 
terial for  the  work,  especially  that  bearing  on  the  States, 
and  most  of  the  citations  to  State  material  are  from  my 
own  collection.  In  attempting  to  write  the  history  of  the 
period  covered  in  the  third  volume,  I  am  aware  that  I 
am  doing  the  work  of  the  pioneer.  For  this  reason  I  have 
made  copious  citation  of  authorities,  for  this  volume,  and 
especially,  of  those  distinctively  Southern,  now  for  the 
first  time  utilized. 

The  Law  Library  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennaylvenia  have  placed  their  rich  collec- 
tions at  my  disposal,  with  ceasclese  courtesy,  as  has  the 
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Btirlington  County  Lycenm  of  Hiatory,  of  Mt  Holly,  N. 
J.,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  a  de- 
pository of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Qov- 
emment. 

In  sending  out  these  volumes,  the  labor  of  half  a  life- 
time, I  indulge  the  hope  l^t  they  may  receive  the  con- 
siderate judgment  of  those  who  by  long  stndy  and 
meditation  have  become  masters  of  the  subject  and 
are   familiar  with  its  difficulties. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  AWAXSnUTO  OP  A  NATIOIT. 

For  the  origin  of  tlie  American  sjstem  of  national  gov- 
emment,  we  must  look  beyond  the  aasembl^  of  eminent 
men  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Acting  as  the  represeutativeB  of  the  States  and  indirectly 
of  the  people,  they  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  to  which  most  of  them  belonged.  At  a  critical 
time  in  its  history  they  did  not  break  with  the  past 
Thon^  yet  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution,  they  laid 
no  desecrating  band  upon  the  foundations  of  liberty  and 
justice.  They  knew  better  than  we  that  no  system  of  gov- 
ernment can  become  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  a  people 
unless  it  embodies  their  traditions,  their  customs  and  their 
laws.  Profound  knowledge  of  all  early  plans  of  govern- 
ment of  which  history  has  record,  prepared  them  to  take 
np  the  arduous  civil  problem  before  them.  Each  had 
some  experience  in  public  life,  and  altogether  they  repre- 
sented the  varied  experiences  of  the  American  people  in 
both  civil  and  military  affairs.  Happily  for  America,many 
problems,  which  in  former  times,  had  seriously  perplexed 
public  men,  were  already  settled,  when  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  was  under  discus- 
sion. A  like  assembly,  called  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  form  a  constitution  of  government  in  any 
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State  of  Europe,  would  have  made  one  essentially  ecdesi- 
astical  in  character.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oen- 
turj,  the  ecclesiastical  character  would  have  been  leas 
marked  and  would  have  yielded,  in  great  meBsnre,  to  the 
political,  which  would  have  been  expreflsed  in  a  aeriefl 
of  dogmas  and  abstractions.  But  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  problem  in  America  was  to  draw 
up  a  plan  of  government  which  should  embody  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  people,  which  should  preserve  whatever  in 
the  State  constitutions  was  best  adapted  to  a  general  appli- 
cation  and  which  should  meet  practically  the  demands  of 
a  more  perfect  union. 

"For  some  years  before  the  English  Kevolution,"  says 
Mr.  Lecky,  "and  for  several  years  after  the  accession  of 
William,  the  relation  of  the  colonies  to  England  had  been 
extremely  tense ;  but  in  the  long  period  of  unbroken  Whig 
rule  which  followed,  most  of  the  elements  of  discord  had 
subsided.'"  Though  remote  from  the  home  government, 
the  colonies  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  long  struggle 
between  monarchical  and  democratic  ideas,  which  just 
before  the  time  of  William  HI.  divided  England  into  two 
great  political  camps.  There  were  Englishmen  in 
America  as  well  as  at  home,  who,  though  well  knowing 
the  stem  and  inflexible  temper  of  James  II.,  his  extreme 
notions  of  his  own  prerogative  and  his  stubborn  confidence 
that  his  royal  title  was  by  divine  right,  were  yet  willing  to 
support  and  advance  his  ideas.  The  oontradictioos  in  his 
policy  in  England  were  also  contradictions  in  his  policy 
in  America.  To  him  a  colonial  charter  was  not  worthy  of 
royal  respect;  it  might  be  ignored,  modified  or  vacated 
at  pleasure.  He  found  iu  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,^  by  which  the  diarter  of  Massachusetts  had  been 

I  ElBtory  of  England  In  the  Bigbteenth  Centarr,  Vol.  m.,  2B6, 
1  October  23,  ISSl 
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ideelared  forfeited,  ample  preparation  for  the  work  which 
he  proposed  for  himself  in  the  colonies.  There  his  ad- 
mimstration  of  affairs  needed  onlj  to  he  directed  in  the 
interests  of  a  high  prerogative  party.  To  carry  on  this 
administration,  he  issued  a  commission  for  the  temporary 
government  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine 
and  New  Plymouth,*  and,  intrusting  it  to  a  president  and 
oonscil  with  executive  and  judicial  powers,  be  proposed 
wholly  to  eliminate  the  legislative  element  representing 
the  people.  At  his  convenience,  he  wonld  send  a  royal 
governor. 

This  commission  should  grant  liberty  of  conscience  in 
New  England  and  particularly  encourage  the  Established 
Church,  than  which  nothing  oonld  be  more  distasteful  to 
the  people  of  New  England.  With  the  charter  forfeited, 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ceased  to  possess  lawful 
authority,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  it  alone 
represented  their  rights  and  wishes.  The  commission  set 
forth  its  character  and  powers  to  the  general  court  as- 
sembled in  Boston,  but  in  an  elaborate  reply  the  assembly 
defended  the  antMent  and  undoubted  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
tantfl  of  Massachusetts  secured  to  them  by  the  charter, 
and,  as  was  claimed,  unaffected  by  its  forfeiture.  The 
assembly  went  further,  and  informed  the  commission  that 
the  newly  appointed  officers  need  not  interpret  the  loyal 
support  of  the  inhabitants,  as  a  recognition  of  any  acqui- 
escence in  its  claims.  The  King  might  command  the 
people  to  obey,  but  obedience  would  be  conditionaL  Even 
thus  early,  democracy  in  America  boldly  contested  the 
right  of  the  King  to  do  what  it  considered  an  unconstitu- 
tional act,  because  it  violated  the  charter  and  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  a  colony. 
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The  King's  Conunissioner  was  Dudley,^  the  former 
deputy  of  Maasacbusetts  to  England.  He  understood  the 
temper  of  the  province  and  accepted  his  office  with  some 
show  of  respect  for  popular  rights,  but  in  the  irritated 
state  of  public  feeling  his  mildness  and  apparent  solici- 
tude to  allay  strife,  only  intensified  democretic  zeal  with- 
out transforming  one  citizen  into  a  trusty  supporter  of 
absolutism.  It  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  pursue  a 
middle  course  in  America:  to  me^e  monarchy  and  d&- 
mocracy  in  a  new  form  of  popular  government.  Govern- 
ment must  be  constitutional,  as  constitutional  govenmient 
was  understood  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  no  mere  subservience  to  the  democratic  form,  by  the 
agents  of  the  Crown,  could  deceive  the  people.  The 
King's  object,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  was  to 
exercise  arbitrary  power  by  assuming  in  himself  all  leg- 
islative, executive  and  judicial  authority,  which  should 
be  exercised  by  persona  of  his  own  appointment,  and 
neither  in  England  nor  in  the  colonies  did  the  King  lack 
the  support  of  able  men.  Sir  Edmund  Andres,  who  had 
perfectly  demonstrated  his  devotion  to  arbitrary  power 
while  governor  of  New  York,  was  commissioned'  Captain 
General  and  Vice-Admiral  of  Massachusetts,  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, Maine  and  New  Plymouth  with  their  dependent 
territory,  to  serve  during  the  royal  pleasure.  With  him 
was  associated  a  council,  appointed  by  the  King  and  witii 
its  consent  he  was  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies  not  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  England.  Colonial  acta  were  to 
be  aubmitt«d  to  the  Crown  for  approval     The  governor 

1  Hie  commlBeion  arrived,  In  Boston,  b?  tbe  frigate  "Sose," 
Mar  14, 1686.  The  commlBBlon  bears  date  of  October  8,  1685.  See 
B  UasB.  HlsL  Soc  Coll.  ix,  145,  for  a  reprint  of  It 

>  December  19,  1686.  See  tbe  Androe  Tracts.  Androe  had  en- 
tered  npon  tla  vice-regal  office,  In  New  York,  August  11,  1688. 
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and  the  coniicil  were  made  a  court  of  record  from  whose 
deciaious  an  appeal  lay  to  the  King.  Bj  the  terme  of  this 
commission  the  forms  of  government  long  established  In 
the  colonies,  over  which  Andres  was  to  rule,  were  almost 
wholly  ignored,  and  popular  government  there  no  longer 


AndroB  was  to  appoint  to  office  only  persons  of  known 
character  and  of  large  estates, — and  he  could  have  no 
motive  to  appoint  other  than  most  excellent  men, — ^yet 
the  customs  and  civil  traditions  of  New  England  were 
wantonly  set  aside  and  the  people  were  excluded  from  any 
voice  in  public  affairs.  The  King's  administrative  direc- 
tions to  the  governor  were  excellent  and  differed  in  but 
few  essentials  from  the  administrative  practices  of  New 
England.  The  provisions  of  the  great  charter  respecting 
protection  to  life  and  property  were  to  be  strictly  en- 
forced; the  country  was  to  be  adequately  defended;  the 
relations  between  masters  and  servants  kept  humane,  and 
he  was  to  grant  universal  toleration  in  religion,  though 
especially  commanded  to  enoonrage  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  denomination  there  was  at  thia  time  bat 
one  parish  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  also  particularly 
commanded  not  to  suffer  a  printing  press  to  exist  within 
his  jnrisdiction,  proof  that,  in  1685,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  was  not  recognized  by  English  law  ae  an  essential 
condition  of  free  government. 

Although  John  Milton  had  made  a  final  and  unanswer- 
able ai^nment  in  defense  of  unlicensed  printing,  as  the 
"freedom  of  the  press"  was  styled  in  his  day,  public  opin- 
ion throughout  the  English  speaking  world  had  not  then 
sufficiently  developed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
plea.  Not  until  education  had  spread  among  the  people 
sufficiently  to  make  them  familiar  with  its  worth;  not 
until  the  rights  of  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  wor- 
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flhip  and  freedom  of  thought  were  worked  out  hj  the 
American  Berolution,  was  it  possible  to  incorporate  a  pro- 
rision  for  their  protection,  in  a  national  constitution.  The 
directions  to  Andros,  to  allow  no  printing  press,  antag- 
onized popular  sentiment,  in  America,  and  nowhere  more 
sharply  than  in  New  England ;  for  its  people  had  received 
manj  of  their  early  lessons  in  government  from  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Hilton. 

The  commission  to  Androe  was  only  the  prelnde  to  the 
King's  plans,  for  he  intended  that  the  colonies  ahould  be 
ultimately  consolidated.  Ehode  Island  and  Connecticut 
were  enjoying  their  charters,  but  these  were  speedily  to  be 
taken  away.  Forfeiture  was  an  easy  procedure.  The 
King  had  but  to  charge  a  colony  with  a  breach  of  its  char- 
ter, and  offenses  had  multiplied  under  repeated  acts  of 
smuggling,  in  which  all  classes  of  Americans  were  more 
or  less  employed,  in  defiance  of  the  navigation  laws.  The 
royal  notice  to  Rhode  Island,  that  a  suit  had  b^un  in 
Kngland  against  its  charter,  led  to  its  almost  precipitate 
surrender  by  the  general  assembly.*  Connecticut  retaioed 
its  charter  in  hiding,  but  the  government  of  the  colony 
for  a  time  fell  into  the  King's  hands.*  However  defensi- 
ble from  a  military  point  of  view  the  King's  plan  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  colonies  may  have  been,  it  hopelessly 
antagonized  what  there  was  of  democratic  sentiment  in 
America.  New  England  was  even  more  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence'  than  was  old  England. 
Tet,  by  this  act,  religious  toleration  was  established  in 
the  Province  over  which  Andros  ruled,  and,  for  the  first 

1  Jannarr,  1687. 

1  October,  I6ST'1SS9.  Tbe  quo  wBiranto  had  iasued  to  Connec- 
Ucut  In  Jnl7,  ISSE.  See  Connecticut  Colonial  Recorda  for  tbe 
years  I6S4-1S89.  See  the  Charter  In  Hazard,  ft,  597,  and  the  re- 
print by  The  Caae,  Lockwood  &  Brainerd  Cotopany,  Hartford. 
Conn..  ISSS,  13  pp. 

•  1887. 
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time  in  New  England,  Congr^atioaaliBts,  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics,  Epiecopaliana  and  Friends  enjojed 
equal  freedom  of  worship.  That  a  religions  bi^,  auch 
as  James  IL,  should  be  the  instrument  of  correcting  so 
grievous  an  evil  as  persecution  among  the  various  sects  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  America  seems  indeed  para- 
doxical. The  correction,  however,  was  one  in  the  law  of 
the  land,  rather  than  in  the  hearts  of  men.  No  ro;al  edict 
oould  establish  the  practice  of  religions  freedom  even  in 
the  colonies.  Generations  were  to  pass  away  before  the 
just  and  liberal  sentiments,  which  the  friends  of  the  act 
claimed  for  it,  should  r^ulate  the  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  King's  secret  intention  was  to  compel  the 
colonies  to  accept  the  Catholic  faith.' 

Had  Eing  James  attempted  no  more  in  America  than 
to  remove  the  animosities  among  Christian  sects,  his  name 
would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  public 
benefactor.  It  was  the  civil  policy  of  the  King  that  made 
him  a  trespasser  on  the  ancient  and  tmdoubted  rights  of 
the  people.  His  policy  to  cancel  all  charters  and  to  con- 
solidate the  provinces  into  one  royal  jurisdiction  under  a 
military  government  threatened  to  reverse  the  course 
which  civil  affairs  had  long  been  taking  in  America.  Ko 
part  of  the  constitutional  history  of  England  more  faith- 
fully illustrates  the  nature  of  the  long  stru^le  between 
monarchy  and  democracy  than  do  the  few  years  of  his 
reign.  To  him  democracy  was  treason.  To  the  Ameri- 
cans of  his  time,  diversified  as  were  their  religions  and 
many  of  their  political  Beutiments,  absolutism  was  their 
chief  foa  The  generation  to  which  James  II.  issued  the 
Act  of  Indulgence  construed  it  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
entire  policy  and  conduct  of  the  King.     It  precipitated  a 

>  King  James  to  Pope  Innocent,  XI.  Brodhead's  History  of  tbe 
SUte  of  New  Yorit,  II.,  631. 
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revolution  in  England  and  led  to  the  expnlsion  of  the 
Houee  of  Stnart.  Though  in  America  its  effect  was  far 
less  radical,  the  principles  of  government,  which  the  act, 
as  a  part  of  the  King's  policy,  embodied,  provoked  wide- 
spread alarm.  It  may  be  said  to  have  called  forth  clearly, 
for  the  first  time,  that  democratic  spirit  which  was  des- 
tined to  control  our  political  institutions. 

The  westward  movement  of  mankind  has  been  co- 
extensive with  the  evolution  of  democracy  and  with  its 
every  advance  public  sentiment  has  become  more  humane. 
To  this  law  America  has  been  no  exception.  Amidst  the 
heavy  labor  of  making  the  country  a  habitable  abode,  the 
acrimonious  distinctions  of  sect  necessarily  broke  down. 
Equal  economic  opportunities  in  America,  springing  up 
almost  from  the  time  of  its  discovery,  checked,  though 
they  did  not  wholly  prevent,  the  growth  of  feudal  ideas. 
They  also  ultimately  compelled  the  abolition  of  religious 
and  class  distinctions,  although  this  was  by  no  means  com- 
plete at  the  close  of  the  Beventeenth  century.  The  Act  of 
Indulgence  was  superfluous  in  the  greater  part  of 
America,'  although  it  conformed  more  closely  with  public 
sentiment  than  in  England  and  consequently  did  not  create 
hostile  feelings  of  equal  intensity.  The  Revolution  of 
1688  broke  out  in  England  in  obedience  to  a  powerful 
and  culminating  sense  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country  and  it  led  to 
a  brief  union  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  sentiments, 
quite  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  that  country.  In 
America,  no  such  dominating,  ecclesiastical  sentiment  ex- 
isted. Opposition  to  the  King's  policy  was  almost  wholly 
on  political  grounds.  His  was  an  arbitrary  scheme,  ad- 
ministered by  his  agents.  His  policy  threatened  the  very 
life  of  colonial  civilization,  for  no  part  of  their  political 

1  Rhode  Island,  New  Tork,  New  Jeraer,  Pennaylvanla,  Harr- 
land  and  Qeoivla. 
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Bystem  waa  dearer  to  the  Americans  than  their  general 
assemblieo,  the  familiar  and  aathoritative  e^wnents  of 
public  opinion.  It  was  the  threat  of  the  King  to  obliterate 
tbeee  assemblies  that  antagonized  public  Bentiment  De- 
moeracy  in  America  was  too  firmlj  based  upon  the  rights 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  warrant  the  King  in 
attempting  to  abolish  the  assemblies  and  to  supplant  them 
with  military  agents. 

His  policy  firet  brought  into  bold  relief  tiae  place  of  the 
general  assembly  in  tiie  American  political  system.  This 
discovery,  made  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, has  never  lost  its  primal  importance ;  for,  a  century 
later,  when  the  colonies  became  commonwealths  and  the 
fitful  dream  of  James  II.  to  consolidate  the  English 
provinces  in  America  was  quite  forgotten,  and  a  more  per- 
fect union  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  formed, 
it  was  the  legislative  authority  which  was  made  the 
nucleus  of  government,  both  by  the  Stat«i  and  by  the 
United  States.  We  shaU  see,  later,  with  what  jealonsy  the 
Anoerican  people  has  viewed  every  scheme  of  government 
proposed  to  them  which  has  not  recognized  the  legislative 
power  as  the  chief  cornerstone  in  the  political  edifice. 
The  policy  of  James  II.,  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
proved  an  extreme  application  of  monarchical  ideas.  It 
would  lai^ly  have  obliterated  local  government  from  the 
American  civil  system.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  att^npt  to  inaugurate  that  policy  in  America  led  to 
a  revulsion  of  public  opinion  similar  to  that  which  in 
England  dethroned  the  King, 

The  insurrection  in  Boston,  in  April,  1689,  in  the 
course  of  which  Audros  and  his  supporters  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned,^  marked  the  downfall  of  the  King's 
pcdicy.  Public  opinion  resumed  its  normal  course.  De- 
mocracy resumed  its  former  level  in  Maasachusetts  and 

1  April  19. 
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in  the  neighborisg  provmoee.  Equal  to  the  emei^eaciefl 
of  the  hour,  the  people  of  Boston,  bj  general  oonaeut, 
appointed  a  oonunittee  of  safety,  who  for  the  time  directed 
public  affairs.  The  l^slature  convened  and  declared  that 
the  charter  given  in  1629  was  restored.  The  charter  of 
Connecticnt  was  triumphantly  brought  forth  from  its 
place  of  concealment  in  an  ancient  oak  tree,  and  demo- 
cratic government  was  resumed.  Khode  Island  easily 
took  up  the  democratic  form  it  had  so  quickly  surrendered. 
William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  and  the  acts  of  King 
James  -  were  popularly  construed  as  having  been  com- 
mitted without  constitutional  authority. 

The  accession  of  William  and  Mary*  changed,  but 
did  not  diminish,  the  tenseness  of  die  relations  of 
the  colonies  and  England.  It  involved  England  in 
an  exhaustive  war  with  the  allied  powers  led  by 
Louia  XIT.,  and  embroiled  the  colonies  in  war, — for  which 
they  were  not  prepared, — ^with  the  Indians,  the  French 
and  the  Spaniards  along  the  entire  Western  and  South- 
em  frontier.  Those  who  shouted  loud  and  long  over  the 
accession  of  William  of  Orange,  did  not  know  that  the 
war  between  savagery  and  civilization,  between  freedom 
and  absolutism,  which  his  coming  to  the  throne  Inangn- 
rated,  was  to  continue  in  America,  almost  without  inter- 
ruption, for  over  eighty  years.  During  that  loug  struggle, 
three  generations  of  Americans  were  to  be  educated  by 
hard  experience  in  the  principles  of  popular  government. 
The  struggle  was  to  lead  them  to  new  and  tmexpected  re- 
sponsibilities. It  was  to  be  the  nulitary  school  of  the 
youth  of  the  new  nation,  and  the  chief  lesson  of  the  long 
contest  was  to  be  the  exemplification  of  the  capacity  of  the 
American  people  for  self  government  Of  highest  im- 
portance to  America  was  the  Bill  of  Bights  of  1689/ 

iFebnarr  18.  1GS9. 

■  (1689)  I  Wm.  &  Mar.  Seaa.  2.  C.  S. 
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vUcli  Bet  forth  the  conditions  on  which  WiUiam  and 
Ifaiy  were  elevated  to  the  throne.  These  rights  were  no 
more  than  the  ancient  and  ondouhted  rights  of  English- 
men,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  and  that  they  were 
now  expressed  in  written  form  diminished  nothing  from 
their  tmth  or  their  efficiency.  Henceforth  no  formula- 
tion of  the  principles  of  goremment  in  America  would 
omit  the  essential  provisions  of  the  great  declaration  by 
which  they  agreed  to  be  guided  in  all  their  pnblie  acts. 
The  new  charter,  of  tlie  seventh  of  October,  1691,*  which 
William  granted  to  Massachusette,  in  response  to  the  earn- 
est petitions  of  ita  people,  combined  some  discordant  ele- 
ments, for  it  nnited,  for  a  time,  Massachosetts,  New  Ply- 
mouth, Uaine  and  Nova  Scotia, — a  union  far  from  pleas- 
ing to  the  people  of  these  provinces.  But  the  government 
which  it  instituted  corresponded  closely  to  the  practice  of 
the  people  of  Kassachnsetts.  It  consisted  of  a  governor,  a 
deputy  governor  and  a  secretary,  commissioned  by  the 
Crown;  a  general  assembly,  elected  by  tiie  people,  and 
twenty-eight  assistants  to  the  governor  or  counsellors, 
elected  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
and  the  council;  the  first  council  being  named  in  the 
diarter.  The  l^alature  was  styled  the  General  Court, — 
a  title  which  continues  in  Massachusetts  at  the  present 
tima  It  was  composed  of  representatives  apportioned 
among  the  towns,  each  of  which  chose  two.  An  elector 
was  reqoired  to  possess  a  freehold  estate  in  land,  in  the 
province,  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings  a  year,  or  other 
estate  of  the  value  of  forty  pounds :  a  property  qualifica- 
tion differing  only  in  amount  from  that  required  of  the 
elector  in  other  colonies.     The  apportionment  of  repre- 

I  The  original  parchment  la  preaerved  at  tbe  State  House,  Bos- 
ton;   It  Ifl  reprinted  In  editions  of  the  Chartera,  and  Lava  of 
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Beutation  wae  under  the  control  of  the  kgislatTiTe.  Vaetn- 
cies  in  its  body  were  filled  by  writs  of  election  iflsned  by 
the  gOTemor,  With  the  consent  of  his  council,  he  luuned 
and  appointed  judgea  and  sheriffs,  proTOst-marshala  and 
justices  of  the  peace ;  but  the  courts  of  law  of  the  prov 
ince  were  established  at  the  discrettou  of  the  legislature; 
the  final  jurisdiction  of  the  highest  court  extending  to 
cases  not  involving  more  than  three  hundred  pounds.  In 
other  cases  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Eing  and  council ;  in  all 
of  n^iich  he  reoognized  the  elements  of  the  judicial  system 
now  prevailing  in  the  country. 

The  assembly  was  granted  an  ahnost  unlimited  power  of 
legislation,  the  only  condition  imposed  being  ihiA  its  laws 
should  not  be  contrary  to  those  of  England.  It  was  par- 
ticularly provided  diat  the  assembly  should  have  the  sole 
power  of  taxation.  The  governor  mi^t  veto  ita  laws. 
They  were  aU  subject  to  the  King's  approval,  within  three 
years  of  their  enactment.  If  the  royal  disapproval  was 
not  made  known  during  that  time,  they  went  into  effect 
as  if  approved  by  him.  To  all  Christians,  "except  Pa- 
pists," liber^  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  were 
granted,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  and  their 
posterity  were  to  enjoy  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the 
free  and  natural  subjects  of  England;  a  recognition  of 
individual  ri^ts  on  which  later  the  American  Bevolution 
rested.  The  governor  was  made  the  commander-in-c^iief 
of  the  troops  of  the  colony,  but,  by  the  new  charter,  he 
was  forbidden  to  march  any  of  Its  inhabitants  out  of  the 
province  "without  their  free  and  volnntaiy  consent  or  &e 
oimsent  of  the  general  court," — a  provision  still  found  in 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

By  this  charter,  the  efisentiala  of  that  of  1629,  which 
King  James  had  declared  forfeited,  were  preserved,  ex- 
cept the  provision  for  an  elective  executive.    In  some  re- 
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apecta,tbe  new  charter  secured  the  rights  oi  the  pei^le  even 
more  perfectly  than  did  the  old  one,  for  the  clanae  on  re- 
ligions freedfHD  annulled  the  pretensions  of  the  extreme 
clmrdi  party  in  Massachusetts,  and  gave  all  Christian  sects, 
except  Bomamsts,  equal  privileges.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  form  of  goTemment  outlined  in  tiiie  charter  of 
1629  resembled  that  under  State  constitutions  of  our  own 
time.  It  exemplifies  the  civil  practice  of  Massachusetta 
at  the  elose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  continued  in 
force  until  the  Bevolutiou.  The  very  familiaTity  of  its 
provisions  reminds  us  how  firmly  it  became  established  as 
a  working  form  of  rqmblican  government  long  before 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made. 

Connecticnt  and  Bhode  Island,  in  resuming  their  char- 
ters, made  no  change  in  their  civil  practice  which,  though 
differing  in  some  details  from  that  of  Massachusetts,  em- 
bodied the  same  familiar  principles,  excepting  that  the 
executive  was  elected  by  the  pet^le  instead  of  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  King.  When  James  II.  acceded  to  the 
crown,  a  struggle  over  the  right  of  local  representation  in 
the  general  assembly  was  raging  in  2few  York.  From  the 
accession  of  William  dates  the  recognition  of  this  right 
in  that  province,  its  people  then  reauming  all  privil^es 
which  they  could  hope  to  have  confirmed  by  a  royal  char- 
ter. In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  the  struggle  had 
long  been  raging  between  the  general  assembly  and  the 
proprietors  and  their  representatives,  and  was  slowly 
working  out  democratic  results.  In  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  die  accession  of  WiUiam  and 
Mary  diminished,  in  no  degree,  the  efficiency  of  the  assem- 
blies. In  the  Carolinas,  particularly,  the  struggle  had 
been  factional,  between  the  popular  leaders  and  the  pro- 
prietors. During  the  half  century  foDowing  the  acces- 
uon  of  William,  all  proprietary  ri^ts,  south  of  Fennsyl- 
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vauia,  mei^ed  in  those  of  the  Orown,'  but  the  change 
did  not  decrease  the  participation  of  the  people  of  these 
colonies  in  their  goremment.  The  ezeontive  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  but  the  general  assembly,  the  courte 
and  the  adminiBtrative  officers  were  provided  for,  much  as 
in  the  charter  of  MassachnBetts.  The  most  important  civil 
factors  in  America,  at  the  close  of  1^  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, therefore,  were  the  aflsemhliea,  elected  by  the  qoali- 
fied  voters  of  the  several  provinces.  But  another  element 
of  great  significance  was  the  three-fold  division  of  gov- 
ernment, which  though  by  no  means  nicely  defined,  was 
yet  clear  enon^  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  legis- 
lature chosen  by  the  people,  in  the  executive  appointed, 
except  in  Khode  Island  and  Connecticut,  by  the  Crown, 
and  in  the  judiciary,  appointed  usually  with  the  assent 
of  the  council,  by  the  executive.  But  the  three-fold  di- 
vision has  at  no  time  been  on  fixed  lines;  the  so-called 
three  political  estates,  the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary,  seem  ever  to  have  been  as  they  are  with  us  to- 
day, in  a  state  of  Bux. 

The  right  to  vote  was  limited  to  male  persons  qualified 
as  the  laws  of  each  province  might  prescribe,  by  age,  na- 
tivity, property  and  religious  belief.'  Qualifications  such 
as  these,  it  was  thought,  would  distinguish  from  the  mass 
of  the  population  all  persons  witli  whom  the  safety  of  the 
government  could  be  entrusted. 

But  a  stru^le  was  going  on  between  the  assemblies 
and  the  governors  and  it  was,  essentially,  one  between 
democracy  and  monarchy.  In  Pennsylvania  it  took 
the    form    of    an    ever    strengthening    public    senti- 

1  Haryluid,  inE:  Sottth  Carolina,  1720;  NorUi  Csrolliu,  1739; 
Oeorgla,  1762. 

1  For  an  Bccount  of  the  trancliiBe  In  Colonial  times,  bm  tay 
ConeUtntlonal  History  of  the  American  People,  1776-1860,  Vol.  I, 
Chapters  II  and  VII. 
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ment  that  the  rights  of  the  proprietora  shonld  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown.  This  was  the  principal  po- 
litical iasne  in  that  colony  at  t)ie  time  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  The  seven  decades  from  the  death  of  Will- 
iam III.  to  the  adoption  of  GrenviUe'a  scheme  of  colonial 
taxation  were  a  period  of  continued  oooflict  in  America 
between  legislative  and  executive  authority.  It  was  dui^ 
ing  these  years  that  the  assemblies  became,  in  the  minds  of 
Americans,  the  element  of  power  most  essential  to  the 
existence  and  the  growth  of  democra<7.  The  ezcluaive 
right  to  levy  taxes,  which  the  cEarter  of  Uassachnsetts 
gave  its  assembly,  became  the  universal  practice  in  the 
country,  and  the  principal  which  it  embodied  became  the 
fandamental  American  concept  of  government. 

But  this  concept  was  not  original  with  the  colonists; 
it  was  an  English  idea;  was  guarded  as  jealously  in  the 
old  home  as  in  the  new,  and  was  a  principle  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution  long  before  the  American  assemblies  ex: 
isted,  or  became  the  embodiment  of  popular  government 
in  the  new  world.  In  lookitig  for  the  origin  of  the  Amer- 
ican conatitutiona  of  government  the  importance  of  this 
concept  of  legislative  authority  cannot  be  oveiveetimated. 
America  lacked  an  almost  essential  factor  in  government, 
for  it  knew  nothing  of  a  general  administrative  policy, 
distinctively  its  own.  The  very  independence  of  the  sev- 
eral colonies  prevented  a  common  adminiatrative  experi- 
ence, and  bred  a  greater  jealousy  one  of  another  among 
the  colonies  than  any  or  all  of  them  had  of  England. 
Throughout  the  colonial  period,  the  Americans  knew  little 
of  political  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  they  learned  much 
of  local  government,  and,  soon  after  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  reached,  ^ey  were  learning  much 
of  the  abstract  principles  of  representative  government. 
But  they  entered  upon  the  Bevolution  without  administra- 
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tive  experi^ice.  Neither  Montesquieu,  nor  Peon,  nor 
Sidney,  nor  Harrington,  nor  John  Locke  had  taught  them 
much  of  the  admiuiatration  of  govenunent,  though  dia- 
conrsing  at  great  length  on  its  principlea.  Accustomed 
onlj  to  the  care  of  local  interests,  their  attention  being  al- 
most wholly  absorbed  bj  their  BsswnbUeB,  and  without 
experience  in  imperial  affairs,  learning  what  little  thej 
knew  of  them  through  the  adverse  comments  of  provincial 
leaders,  and  instructed  chiefly  in  the  books  of  the  few, 
though  great,  political  writers  just  mentioned,  the 
American  people  were  liable,  in  any  great  crisis  in  their 
political  affairs,  to  yield  to  abstractions,  to  make  imprac- 
ticable demands,  and  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of 
untried  experiments  in  govenuuenL 

It  must  be  said  that  American  politics,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  perhaps  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth,  exemplified  what  were  considered  philo- 
sophical abstractions,  even  in  the  time  of  Montesquieu. 
When  we  recall  the  inexperience  of  the  American  people 
in  the  administration  of  a  general  govemnient,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Berolution,  their  later  political  history  is 
the  more  amazing.  We  may  expect  to  find  them  deeply 
versed  in  the  political  theories  of  their  time,  for  the  ei{^- 
teenth  century  was  prolific  in  theories  of  the  State.  The 
remark  of  Franklin  in  the  Federal  convention,  that  "there 
is  no  form  of  government  but  what  might  be  a  Uesaing  to 
tiie  people  if  well  administered,"  seems  truly  an  isolated 
saying,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  1787,  or 
at  any  time  during  the  thirty  yeara  preceding,  public  opin- 
icHL  in  America,  if  it  could  have  been  gathered  on  the  sub- 
ject, would  have  pronounced  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  form  of  the 
state.  Yet,  to  this  conclusion  the  political  writings  of 
Locke,  of  Montesquieu  and  their  peers  clearly  contributed. 
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The  oontribntion,  however,  was  to  be  made  finally  hj  tlie 
people  tfaeouelTes,  who  were  to  undertake  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  political  principles  laid  down  hj  these  writera 

The  revolution  of  1688  made  the  power  of  Parliament 
supreme,  and  relisted  the  Crown  permanently  to  a  sub- 
ordinate position  in  the  English  government;  from  this 
time,  indeed,  ^e  title  to  the  Crown  has  been  parliamen- 
tary. To  whatsoever  degree  Parliament  was  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  constitutional  govenunent  in  England 
rested  on  public  sentiment,  but  before  a  century  passed 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament  proved  to  be  the  chief  ex- 
traneous cause  that  brought  about  the  independence  of 
America.  The  stmggle  between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  continued  in  the  colonies  long  after  it  had  prac- 
tically ceased  in  England.  There  it  was  supplanted  by 
the  rivalry  of  political  parties.  Had  the  English  govern- 
ment been  able  to  change  the  form  of  the  contest  in  the 
colonies  even  approximately  to  that  which  it  assumed  in 
England,  American  independence  might  have  been  de- 
ferred for  generations.  The  lack  of  administrative  ex- 
perience was  due  almost  wholly  to  the  absence  of  political 
parties  among  Americaas.  The  questions  which  agitated 
the  people  being  essentially  local  ones,  political  parties 
were  not  called  into  existence. 

No  act  of  the  reign  of  William  more  searchingly 
affected  government  in  America  than  the  creation,  in 
1696,  of  a  standing  council,  whose  function  was  signified 
in  its  title, — the  Lords  of  Trade.  With  this  board,  all 
colonial  governors  were  required  to  correspond,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  council  and  assembly  joumab,  rendering 
accounts  of  the  collection  of  revenues  derived  from  the 
cnstoms,  and  in  general,  sending  all  information  of  the 
OMtdition  of  the  colonies.  This  board  continued  its  ad- 
ministrative supervision  until  the  Bevolution.     The  col- 
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onies,  iritb  the  exception  of  Bhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, strictly  complied  with  its  requirements.  Oi^anized 
on  a  popular  basis,  these  two  did  not  recognize  aaj  oUi- 
gation  to  acquaint  the  oonuoissionera  with  their  public 
affairs,  and  their  refusal  was  a  constant  cause  of  strained 
relations. 

The  growth  of  democracy  in  America  was  less  intei^ 
rupted  after  than  before  King  William's  accession,  lai^ly 
because  the  English  government  was  inTolved^in  a  Ufe- 
and-death  struggle  with  the  allied  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent. Philosophers,  who  easily  think  out  rerolutions,  it 
might  seem,  could  then  hare  foretold  American  indepen- 
dence, but  the  event  seemed  too  remote  to  cause  eren  speo- 
nlative  anziel^.  The  colonies  were  prospering  and,  con- 
sequently, they  did  not  think  of  revolution.  The  King 
was  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  the  source  of  all  rights  of 
property*  and  person.  His  rights  of  property  had  been 
somewhat  modified,  however,  by  the  charters.  Thus,  when 
William  III.  ascended  the  throne,  the  Crown  had  no  right 
to  the  soil,  but  had  a  feudal  claim  to  the  government,  in 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Carolinaa.  Upon  the 
surrender  of  proprietary  rights  in  the  Carolinas  and  New 
Jersey,  the  right  of  government  passed  to  the  Crown,  but 
the  right  to  the  soil  remained  in  the  proprietors.  In 
Massachusetts,  after  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  in  1629, 
ike  right  of  govermnent  belonged  to  the  Crown,  but  that 
of  property  in  the  soil,  to  the  people.  In  Vii^nia  and 
Kew  York,  the  rights  both  of  property  and  government 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  but  in  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, to  the  people.  By  the  people  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  portion  of  the  population  who  were  of  age,  who 

I  Compare  Haas.  HlaL  Coll.,  XXV.  64.  et  eeq.,  vhere  the  recog- 
nltioD  of  C;own  rlghta  by  tbe  Albany  Congresa  of  1754  1b  stated 
at  length. 
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were  free  men  and  land  owners,  and  wko  subscribed  to 
Bnch  religions  qualifications  as  the  laws  required.^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  until  much  of  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tnrj  had  passed,  democracy  in  America  had  evolved  no 
further  than  a  definition  of  the  two  estates  essential  to 
sound  government,  property  and  politics,  and  these  were 
united  in  the  same  supreme  power  except  in  Connecticut 
and  Bh<Ae  Island.  This  separation  of  the  two  halves 
of  government,  in  eleven  colonies,  contributed  much  to 
that  discontent  which  marks  l^e  course  of  affairs  from 
the  accession  of  William  to  the  Bevolutiou.  The  separa- 
tion of  property  rights  and  political  ri^ts,  together  with 
the  peculiar  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  English  gov- 
emment,  which  in  legal  theory  were  responsible  to  the 
Crown  alone,  but  in  political  practice  were  subject  to  the 
will  of  Parliament,  fostered  permanent  discord.  The 
charters  had  been  granted  by  the  English  Crown  by  rig^t 
of  its  prerogatives,  but  the  Americans,  meanwhile,  were 
claiming  that  their  rights  were  natural,  like  those  of  other 
Englishmen,  though  resting  in  part  on  the  charters,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  declared,  like  that  of  Massachusetts  of 
1629,  that  the  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Englishmen.  To  attack  the  Crown  was, 
therefore,  to  repudiate  the  charters.  There  w&b  no  escape 
from  the  dilemma  other  than  to  abandon  the  old  theory 
of  government,  that  the  rights  of  the  citizens  emanated 
from  the  Crown,  and  to  construct  a  new  theory,  that  these 
rights  were  natural  and  inherent.  This  implied  a  re- 
ooDstmction  of  the  theory  of  the  State,  but  reconstruction 
was  the  distingoishing  political  process  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    In  England,  it  took  the  form  of  a  limited  mon- 

1  For  an  account  of  tlic  political  estat«  down  to  the  time  of  tlie 
Herolntlon,  lee  my  Constitutional  Hlstoiy  of  the  American 
People,  177<-18»,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  11.  Ch.  VII. 
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archy;  in  Americs,  that  of  a  representative  democracy 
under  a  written  confititution. 

Beconstroetion  involved  the  birth  of  a  prerogative  and 
of  an  anti-prerogative  party.  For  a  time  they  were  with- 
out specific  names,  but  before  the  seventeenth  oentniy 
doaed  they  were  known  as  Whigs  and  Tories.  As  party 
names  they  meant  less  in  America  than  in  England,  but, 
as  time  proved,  they  signified  that  a  great  struggle  was 
going  on,  and  that  the  issne  was  between  the  forces  ex- 
emplified in  the  aasembliea  and  the  power  personified  in 
the  royal  governors.  In  England,  men  of  ancient  family, 
wealth  and  learning  were  found  noi  unequally  divided 
between  the  two  great  parties.  In  America,  the  liberal 
party  consisted  of  the  discont^ted,  the  venturesome,  and 
the  poor.  Nearly  every  family  of  wealth,  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Kevolution,  and  during  its  first  years,  was 
Tory,  The  man  whose  wealth  in  lands,  in  ships  or  in 
slaves  was  great;  whose  ancestral  seat  was  the  center  of 
society  and  fashion;  whoee  family  set  the  manners  of 
the  town ;  whose  pew  was  well  down  toward  the  chancel ; 
whose  sons  were  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and 
had  traveled  at  their  leisure  on  the  continent ;  whose  fam- 
ily alliances  extended  into  adjoining  counties,  and  whose 
ancestor  was  a  younger  son  of  some  great  English  house ; 
the  man  whoee  dre»  was  of  the  finest  material;  whose 
equipage  was  imported;  whose  household  ai^intments 
were  after  the  most  elegant  European  pattern  and  whose 
appearance  on  the  street  was  the  signal  for  courtesy  and 
salutation,  was  a  Tory.  But  the  laborers  in  the  field, 
the  mechanics,  the  servants,  the  young  lawyers  without 
family  name,  the  small  land  owners,  the  keepers  of  shops, 
and  the  clerks,  these  were  Whigs. 

When  the  Bevolution  came,  there  were  found,  here  and 
there,  yoimger  sons  of  Tory  f  amilieB,  who  abandoned  their 
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ancestral  politicB  and,  like  John  Hancoc^  became  liberal 
leaders.  Fashion,  wealth  and  fanulj  interest,  ambition 
and  the  hope  of  maintaining  their  poeition  in  tiie  world, 
were  tlie  elements  which  cemented  the  conserratire  mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  one  party.  The  liberals,  the 
levelers,  the  democrats  of  the  time,  were  they  who,  hav- 
ing little  to  lose  and  ererything  to  gain,  demanded  their 
share  of  the  political  estate  by  a  recognition  which  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  colonial  life  had  denied  them. 
A  reorganization  of  society,  on  the  basis  of  more  equal 
opportunitiea  for  all,  conld  not  fail  to  secure  for  them 
some  part  in  adminietrative  functions  and  a  pre-eminence 
in  the  new  society  such  as  men  of  their  kind  had  never 
known  in  any  colony. 

Tory  sentiments  were  more  prevalent  and  more  power- 
ful in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  colonies.  Whether 
the  monarchical  element  in  Toryism  awakened  the  sym- 
pathy and  received  the  support  of  the  planters  and  found 
congenial  ground  in  slave-holding  communities,  or  wheth- 
er the  course  of  events  in  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the 
Booth  more  closely  identified  its  people  with  the  cavalier 
and  feudal  notions  of  England,  &ere  is  no  doubt  that 
democracy,  in  this  part  of  America,  found  feeble  support 
and  was  identified  with  the  less  influential  portion  of  the 
inhabitants. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  North,  and  particularly  in  Mas- 
Bachusetts,  th«  feudal  character  of  southern  life  was  al- 
most Tmknown.  The  leveling  effects  of  diversified  indus- 
try, as  diversified  industry  was  then  understood,  bred 
New  ^England  democracy.  It  was  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  ibe  masterful  spirit  of  this  democracy  that  the  first 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  British  ministry,  and  the 
first  armed  effort  to  withstand  it,  were  made  in  Boston. 
In  Yii^nia,  the  men  with  democratic  prodivitiee,  in 
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the  generation  that  reached  middle  life  soon  after  the 
French  and  Indian  var,  were  not  the  sons  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies. There  was  family  stock  that  claimed  greater  social 
prominence  and  a  more  ancient  name  than  JeSerBOn, 
Kadison,  Marshall  or  even  Washington  represented.  The 
Tory  sentiment  of  the  aristocracy  of  Virginia  was  of  a 
high  prerogative  quality,  and  stood  for  those  ideas  againat 
which  the  leveling  forces,  led  by  Jefferson,  at  last  made 
successful  revolt 

Not  least  among  the  factors  which  determined  the  dif- 
ferences between  political  sentiment  North  and  South,  was 
the  dissimilarity^  between  the  organization  of  their  local 
governments.  The  township  and  the  town-meeting  in  the 
north  gave  adequate  opportunity  for  the  effective  organi- 
zation of  democratic  sentiments.  The  conn^  basis,  which 
was  the  distingoishing  feature  of  local  government  in  the 
south,  gave  the  control  of  public  affairs  to  the  principal 
families,  and  these  usually  held  Tory  opinions.  In  later 
years,  Jefferson  lamented  that  the  system  of  township 
meetings  and  township  government,  for  which  New  £ng^ 
land  is  distinguished,  had  not  eziated,  from  the  first,  in 
Virginia.  He  weU  knew  the  power  of  the  conservatism 
which  the  county  basis  of  government  there  enabled  his 
opponents  to  array  against  him.  Naturally  North  and 
Sontbmen  of  liberal  sentiments  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  mer- 
chants, the  wealthy  men  of  America,  in  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  were  they  who  had  inherited  vast  tracts  of  land, 
the  rise  of  which  in  valu^  real  or  prospective  was  the 
meaenre  of  family  wealth.  After  1751  immigration  al- 
most ceased,  nor  did  it  begin  again,  iu  a  strong  flow,  until 
about  1820. 

The  government  of  the  country  during  the  intervening 
seventy  years  was  therefore  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
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of  natiTe  Americans.  In  oolonial  times  and  during 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  ICevolutlon,  t^ere 
was  a  slight  movement  of  popnlation  westward.  The 
yoTmger  and  the  later  comers  in  a  commouity  were  forced 
to  take  a  8ubordinat«  place  in  its  affairs,  if  they  remained 
in  it  If  they  went  farther  west,  they  were  obliged  to 
deny  themselves  many  of  the  advantages  wUcH  the  older 
commnnitiea  afforded.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  de- 
mocracy was  more  intense  among  the  yomiger  men  in  the 
newer  parts  of  the  country,  which  appeared  as  one  trav- 
eled westward  irom  the  coast  Each  colony  was  thus  di- 
vided in  sentiment, — ^its  older,  usually  its  eastern  por- 
tion, being  conservative ;  its  newer,  and  weatem  portion, 
being  liberal,  and  even  radical. 

The  frontier  in  America  bias  always  been  democratic 
It  was  the  frontier  which,  thronghoat  the  Indian  wars, 
beginning  with  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange  and 
continuing  until  after  the  accefision  of  Qeorge  III.  sent 
the  greatest  number  of  troops  to  the  support  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  It  was  the  frontier  which,  when  Amer- 
ican independence  hong  in  the  balance,  furnished  the  new 
men,  who  directed  an  aggressive  public  opinion.  Jeffer- 
son and  Qallatin,  and  later  Clay  and  Lincoln,  were  from 
the  frontier.  It  was  the  frontier  which  elected  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  and  which,  extending 
down  the  Mississippi  Valley,  at  a  critical  hour  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation,  willed  that  the  great  river  should 
flow  "unvexed  to  the  sea." 

The  colonies  were  the  English  frontier  and  their  voice 
was  against  prerogative  and  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
general  assembly.  It  dared  to  revise  and  even  to  ignore 
long  accepted  constitutional  principles  and  to  reconstruct 
the  theory  of  the  state.  It  was  opportunist  in  character, 
and,  though  unconscious  of  the  significance  of  its  own 
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action,  it  was  obeying  the  law  of  evolutiwi  which  deter- 
mines the  destiny  of  nations.  Therefore,  ^en,  in  Eng- 
land, the  royal  prerogative  was  extended  without  eerioiis 
opposition,  it  was  denied  in  America.  In  England,  the 
donbt  took  constitutional  form  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
cepted ]^al  mflvimH  of  the  common  law ;  bat  in  America 
denial  outran  the  common  law  and  expressed  itself  in 
statQtes.  Had  America  been  formally  bomid  by  the  com- 
mon law,  it  would  never  have  been  independent,  for  by 
the  common  law  independence  was  treason.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  old  charters,  that  the  assemblies  should  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper,  not  iuoonsistent  with  the 
laws  of  England,  was  divided  into  two  parts^  one  zeal- 
ously observed;  the  other,  with  equal  zeal,  ignored. 

The  conditions  of  American  life  fixed  the  course  of  its 
political  thought.  To  one  who  was  struggling  for  an 
existence  in  the  wilderness,  the  royal  prerogative  might 
easily  seem  to  be  a  piece  of  dynastic  presumption  resting 
on  mere  l^al  subtility.  He  mi^t  easily  conclude  that 
no  strictly  monarchical  form  of  govemment  cottld  thrive 
in  a  new  country.  Yet,  while  changes  in  political  thought 
like  these  were  going  on,  the  Americans  were  almost  con- 
tinually declaring  themselves  to  be  the  King's  "moat 
loyal  and  loving  subjects."  Like  all  new  countries,  Amer- 
ica was  hampered  by  the  commercial  laws  of  the  parent 
state.  The  mercantile  theory  of  commerce  terrorized 
over  all  English  legislation.  Englishmen  in  England  and 
America  were  obliged,  £rst,  to  trade  with  each  other,  and 
colonial  trade  was  compelled  to  seek  a  British  market 
whether  in  fumisbing  raw  material  or  in  purchasing  the 
finished  article.  The  mercantile  class  in  England  grew 
rich  at  her  expense  and  ultimately  lost  her  the  colonies. 
In  blind  obedience  to  the  mercantile  theory,  all  manu- 
facturing was  forbidden  in  America.    The  inhabitants  in 
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one  colony  could  not  sell  their  products  in  another,  with- 
out paying  a  prohibitoty  tax,  equal,  practically,  to  the 
profit  on  the  product  received  by  EngUsh  merchants  in 
England.  Bestrietions  took  the  form  oi  duties  and  port 
charges.  The  expense  of  coUecting  them  was  bo  great 
diat  they  contributed  nothing  to  the  English  treasury. 
The  policy  merely  enriched  the  mercantile  class  and  im- 
posed a  discriminating  tax  upon  American  labor. 

It  was  the  long  struggle  between  England  and  France 
for  the  poeseesion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  involving  as 
it  did  the  political  destiny  of  America,  which  made  the 
relations  between  diem  and  the  home  government  so  dan- 
gerously tense.  The  vast  expense  att^iding  this  struggle 
threatened  to  bankrupt  the  empire,  and  Uie  British  min- 
istry determined  to  tax  the  colonies  for  their  own  defence, 
as  an  integral  part  of  it.  The  necessity  was  clear  after 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1763.  Precedents  for  taxation  were 
not  wanting,  and  the  right,  though  successfully  ques- 
tioned by  the  Americans,  seems  now,  when  we  may  calmly 
reflect  over  it,  to  be  well  founded  in  the  principles  of 
government.  By  the  navigation  laws,  passed  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  Englishmen  in  England  secured  the  mo- 
nopoly of  American  trade,*  and  their  effect  was  to 
occlude  the  Americana  from  participating  in  the  general 
profits  of  an  unrestricted  trade  with  the  world.  These 
laws  concentrated  trade  in  England  and  tended  to  lower 
the  price  of  all  colonial  exports,  for  these  could  be  sent 
only  in  English  or  American  vessels.  The  second  navi- 
gation act  limited  the  trade  to  ships  built  in  England; 

1  These  acts  were  "An  act  for  th«  enconnsement  and  IncreoM 
of  Bhtpplnx  and  navigation:"  1860;  "An  act  for  the  encouraca- 
ment  of  trade:"  I6S3;  "Ao  act  for  the  enconragement  of  t&e 
Oreenland  and  Bast  India  trade  and  for  the  better  Becurlng  of  tlie 
plantation  trade:"  162T.  For  an  analrels  of  them  aee  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  n,  301;  John  Adams'  Works,  X.  passim; 
Franklls's  Works,  IT.  260. 
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a  eleat  violation  of  Hno  nataral  rights  of  the  Axoentwaa 
to  the  opp(wtumtie3  of  their  own  eoimtry.  The  third  uari- 
gatioD  aet  pushed  the  mercantile  tbetMry  to  the  rer^  edge 
of  peril  by  fOTbidding  intepoolonial  trade  awl  by  reqair- 
ing  the  shippers  of  produoe  from  any  colony  either  to 
make  ^ijHnents  by  the  way  of  England,  or  to  pay  an 
equivalent  export  duty. 

This  denial  of  the  general  welfare  and  violation  of  die 
natural  rights  of  the  Americans  was  undoubtedly  the  pri- 
mary cause  which  led  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  a  century  later,  to  forbid  the  imposition 
of  export  duties;  public  opinion  during  the  long  interval 
ecHning  at  last  more  or  less  clearly  to  comprehend  the  true 
meaning  of  the  mercantile  theory  and  its  injurious  effects 
on  fu^uction  and  exchange.  The  navigation  acts  were 
a  strict  application  of  the  prevailing  theory  advanced  in 
the  days  of  Columbus,  that  the  new  world  should  be  ex- 
ploited sofely  for  the  benefit  of  Enrope. 

The  first  voice  to  be  raised  against  this  theory  was  an 
American's.  In  1729,  Franklin  published  a  small  pam- 
phlet, that  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  political  econ- 
(Hny,  entitled  "A  Modest  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  and 
Necessity  of  Paper  Currency."^  Beginning  his  inquiry 
with  the  remark,  "that  there  is  no  science,  the  study  of 
whidi  is  more  useful  and  commendable  than  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  interests  of  one's  country,"  he  discussed 
the  nature  of  paper  currency  under  several  conditions, 
and,  among  them  those  of  the  acarcity  of  money  and  of  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  The  scarcity  of  money  in  a  country 
would  discourage  emigration ;  a  point  of  great  interest  to 
Franklin,  who  was  ever  discussing  the  moans  of  encour- 
aging and  increasing  the  population,  and  he  laid  down 

>  Works  (Blgelow's  Edition).  Vol.  I,  359. 
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tW  gMWftl  propoeitiosi  tkat  a  "plentiful  eunreacy  will  en- 
oeiangB  great  nunbera  oi  labwiog  handicraftameB  to  come 
aad  settle  is.  tbe  oovatry."  He  tkoug^t  that  tbe  vaat  of 
money  in  eudi  a  country  as  ours  would  eaase  a  greater 
eonfiUuptKUi  of  fioglish  and  Europeaa  goods,  in  propO)^ 
tkm  to  tbe  number  of  tbe  people^  than  there  would  otber- 
vise  be>  This  notion  was  a  farorite  one  with  him  and 
repeatedly  ezpresaed,  as  again,  in  1771,  that  every  nuinn- 
faoturer  in  our  country  made  an  opportunity  for  a  mai^t 
for  production  within  it  and  supplied  as  much  money 
to  the  eonutry  as  must  otherwise  be  exported  to  pay  for 
the  manuiaetnre  of  supplies  in  England,  as  "it  is  well 
known  and  understood  that  wherever  a  manufactory  is 
eetabli^ed  that  employs  a  number  of  han^  it  raiaeB  the 
value  of  land  in  die  neighboring  country  all  around.  It 
BeemSf  therciMre,  to  the  interest  of  our  farmers  and  owners 
of  land  to  encourage  our  own  manufaeturers  in  preference 
to  foreign  Qoes." 

Thus  nearly  a  half  oentniy  before  the  Revolutioi^  a 
thoughtful  American,  destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
that  event,  was  telling  his  countrymen  that  a  nation,  like 
an  individual,  should  be  Belf-snpporting,  and  he  was  in- 
timating the  means  for  the  true  prosperity  of  the  countiy, 
that  its  traders  and  artificers,  its  laborers  and  nanufao- 
tnien,  should  themselves  produce  this  ooudititm  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  in  this  pamphlet  on  the  currenoy  that  ior 
the  first  time  a  principle  was  laid  down  which  made  it 
poBsiUe  to  indnde  economics  among  the  seieneea, — name- 
ly, that  labor  is  the  measure  and  creator  of  weahh,— and 
lliat  "the  riches  of  a  country  are  to  be  valued  by  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  its  inhabitants  are  able  to  purchase,  and  not 
by  the  qnanti^  of  silver  and  gold  they  ; 

iWorka,  VqLI.  STL 
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Tliis  eniinciation  of  a  fundamental  of  modern  eoo- 
nomios  anticipated  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
fortj-siz  jears,  but  it  attacked  the  mercantile  theory  of 
commerce,  as  did  that  epoch-making  work  for  a  time,  al- 
most in  vain.  Had  the  principle,  whidi  Franklin  laid 
down,  been  embodied  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
ministry,  one  of  the  chief  caoBes  of  discontent  in  America 
would  have  been  removed.  The  mercantile  theory,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  held  quite  as  persistently  and 
selfishly  by  America  as  by  England.  When,  therefore, 
Lord  GrenviUe,  in  1764,  proposed  to  tax  the  colonies, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  from  invasion 
by  IFrance  or  Spain,  hostility  to  the  proposition  found 
easy  access  into  the  American  mind,  because,  for  so  many 
years,  and  as  many  Americans  thought  and  doubtless  all  o£ 
them,  who  gave  the  subject  any  consideration,  believed, 
England  had  been  exploiting  the  colonies  at  their  expense 
and  had  derived  lai^r  returns  from  them  than  she  had 
expended  on  their  behalf.  This  it  is  now  well  known  was 
not  true,  but  the  earnest  effort  of  successive  ministries 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  convince  the  Americans  of  this 
truth  failed. 

The  evasion  of  the  navigation  acts  had  so  long  been 
successful  and  profitable  in  America,  its  people  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  moat  prosperous  violators  of  law 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Illicit  trade  became  not  only 
a  fine  art,  but  a  recognized  occupation  among  them.  'Eng- 
lish  merchants  and  manufacturers  prononnced  the  profits 
of  smuggling  an  unlawful  appropriation  of  their  portion 
of  gain  in  the  American  trade,  and  their  voices  were  loud- 
ly raised,  and  successfully,  in  demanding  legislation  that 
should  put  a  stop  to  this  violation  of  law.  The  British 
merchants  and  maniif  acturers  were  not  alone  in  suggesting 
that  an  entire  reorganization  of  colonial  administratum 
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Bhonld  be  made.  Shirley,  the  governor  of  Massochusetta, 
advised  that  Parliament  ehould  take  measures  at  least  to 
compensate  England  for  theee  losses.  The  colonial  as- 
semhlies  refused  to  restrain  smn^ling  hy  law,  yet  if  the 
trade  were  to  be  brought  to  an  end,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
colonial  courts  or  by  the  colonial  governors,  or  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  acta  of  trade  shotdd  be  stricdy  enforced  and 
the  cnstom-house  officers  in  America  be  armed  with  ample 
authority  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  all  evasions  of  the  law. 

In  1761,  the  Superior  Court  of  MassachuBetts,  follow- 
ing precedents  in  the  English  exchequer  practice,  issued 
warrants  to  the  custom-house  officers,'  by  the  authority  of 
which  they  might  at  pleasure  compel  the  assistance  of 
bystanders  and  search  anywhere  for  smuggled  goods. 
Theee  warrants,  known  as  writs  of  assistance,  at  once 
awoke  opposition.  The  merchants  of  Boston,  many  of 
whom  had  long  profited  by  the  evasion  of  the  laws,  en- 
gaged James  Otis  and  Oxenbridge  Thatcher  as  their 
eoonseL  Otis,  at  the  time  an  advocate  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  and  bound  to  support  the  writs,  resigned  bis  office. 
Thatcher  argued  against  them  on  legal  grounds,^  but 
Otis  based  bis  arguments  on  what  he  considered  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  government.'  Proceeding  on  a  somewhat 
new  theory  of  government,  he  pronounced  the  acta  of 
trade  oppressive  and  unconstitutional,  and  the  writs,  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  because  property  was 
exempt  from  unwarrantable  searches  and  seizures.  The 
administration  of  affairs  in  the  colony,  he  declared,  was 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  constitutional  government. 

1  See  Qalncy'B  Reports,  Appendix,  bj  Hr.  Jnatlce  Oray,  for  an 
account  of  then  write. 

>  See  Thatcher's  Sentlmente  of  a  British  American,  ITM. 

*  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea 
at  the  Province  of  UaseachuBette  Bar;  More  Partlcniarlr  In  the 
last  Seaslon  <d  tbe  Oeneral  Assemblr.  (Br  James  OUs)  Beaton. 
17S2.    See  also  Tudor's  Otis. 
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Tliia  denial  «f  the  «Mistitntionality  of  the  writB  im  4* 
b^imung  id  the  American  BevidiitioiL  Ignoribag  Ik 
Englist  ixHninoti  law,  and  resting  his  argument  upon  a 
new  foBndation,  Otis  declared  the  writs  to  be  uontrazy  to 
the  natar^  rights  of  &e  AmerioaBs.  The  basis  of  fait 
^^vmeut  was  a  new  oonstitutioual  system  'On  which  d» 
entire  Btrooture  oi  Aaeriean  deooocraej  was  nltimatoiy 
to  be  made  to  rest 

His  aignmeut  was  political,  not  legal,  and  ceaU  find 
BO  support  in  British  jwecedesitB,  and  his  ideas  were  not 
at  OBce  aoo^ted,  for  as  yet  the  pnUic  mind  was  not  pre- 
pared to  imderstand  so  radical  a  departure  from  the  pre- 
vailii^  tli6CH?y  of  the  state.  Otia  formulated  his  theety 
with  snoh  eloquence,  however,  and  clothed  an  -odMrwiae 
abstract  proposition  with  such  wealth  of  sentiment  and 
principle,  as  not  only  to  o(HQmand  the  immediate  attm- 
Haa  of  a  few  thoughtful  men,  but,  in  the  «aae  of  Jobs 
Adams,  to  txansfonn  the  carious  UeteiMr  into  an  ardent 
diaoifde^  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  <^  a  new  p^itical 
paAy  into  whose  hands  the  administration  of  pnblio  af- 
fairs in  America  was  soon  to  falL  Though  the  arguioent 
of  Otis  was  not  a  legal  one,  it  was  oondusiTe  with  many, 
who,  Uke  Adams,  were  ready  to  believe  that  Uie  time  bad 
come  for  the  reorganizaticHi  of  the  state  and  for  a  »ew 
definition  of  its  prino^)leB  and  administration.  lake  Otis 
they  believed  that  the  English  common  law  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  Amerioa.  The  doctrine  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  however  vague,  and  difficult  to 
utiliae  in  practical  administration,  must  be  included  in 
the  revised  legal  system  and  find  ample  egression  in 
constitntionat  form. 

The  denial  of  the  oonstitationalily  of  &e  writs  i^  as- 
sistance b^an  the  Sevolntion  and  wrote  a  new  diapter 
ia  Amerioan  pelitioal  histoty.    It  flaadaed  the  olsM  «f  an 
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cpodi  wiotk  Iwd  bees  diitrngvished  "bj  the  ovirthrcnp  of 
die  PniBoh  power  in  Nortii  Aneriea  and  tiie  oonqneit  of 
the  contuent  hy  die  En^ah.  It  ooincdded  qaite  doaeiy 
witii  die  ajgning  of  die  Tnalrf^  of  Puis,  iiUoh  •eonvd 
tfae«aatuMBit  for  die  derelopmsKt  of  democraof.*  Weom- 
■Dt  believe  &tt  the  oonqoeet  aad  ftcqouidom  of  tiie  ooati- 
neat  by  men  of  fio^ieb  biidi  merely  ht^iened  at  du  dne 
when  die  theory  of  the  state  and  of  the  administeatioD 
a€  gorenaneBt  was  in  process  of  racGoal  revi^in.  Hat 
nviraon,  lihe  the  oonqnest,  was  opportune  for  faeaosfoilh 
pc^ialar  goTemaient  Bhonld*  have  a  field  eqval  to  its  poaii' 
bifidea,  ami  for  weal  or  woe,  h  ^old  be  tested  to  the 
stmoat.  Widi  the  power  of  Frame  brc^eo,  with  the  sit- 
ages  aIoi%  die  frontier  oompi^ed  to  oease  dieir  inpoadi, 
widi  tlie  brief  qoiet  diat  came  to  die  wh^  worM  wiA 
dw  Treaty  <^  Paris,  the  peo{de  of  Aanerioa  entond  upon 
a  new  political  life. 

Bat  the  •oqnisition  <it  Canada  and  the  Uissiauppi  Val- 
ley oompelled  die  mimetry  to  a  new  p(^cy.  Forts  and 
soldiers  were  needed,  along  die  frontier,  to  hold  the  sa:r- 
agee  in  eubjeotion,  and  to  make  poa«bfe  that  westward 
moVBment  <xf  population  wluc^  should  tamsfoim  ths 
wilderness  into  prosperous  sotdements.  But  forte  aad 
8(4diera  would  reqnire  a  revenue  for  their  s^pnt.  As 
die  colonies  were  to  receive  the  chief  benefit,  riKmld  di^ 
not  sn[^ly  this  revenae  I  This  eolndon  of  dw  pr(4)Ieni, 
BO  simjde  and  lawful,  met  widi  no  oppoeiti<Ri  in  Pu-Ha- 
ment.  To  tax  America  for  its  own  benefit  was,  ui  htini, 
die  policy  of  the  Greaville  ministry.  Not  only  should 
forts  be  erected  and  garrisons  sent,  but  die  navigadwi  laws 
should  be  atricdy  enforced  and  the  interest  of  tika  e 
in  America  be  guarded  vidi  Bdministnrdve  «aL 

I  Itaatr  ot  Farts,  Febmiry  IMi,'  ITO. 
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It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  these  mmisterial  meas- 
ures were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Berolntion.  The 
prospect  was  not  pleasing  to  the  colonists.  The;  must 
abandon  illicit  trade, — the  chief  source  of  prosperity  to 
many  of  them,  and  the  laws,  thej  said,  already  oonoen- 
trated  the  profits  of  American  labor  in  England.  The 
ministry  undoubtedly  had  the  law  on  dieir  side,  and,  by 
the  law,  the  Americans  should  have  made  no  complaint. 
As  the  least  ofFensive  kind  of  t&x  was  desirable,  and  as 
BD  indirect  tax  was  likely  to  be  least  offensive,  a  stamp 
tax  was  proposed,  but  a  tax'whether  direct  or  indirect 
was  qoite  certain  to  be  offensive  to  the  Americans.  They 
were  familiar  with  taxation  imposed  by  their  assemUiea, 
but  a  direct  tax  by  FarlianLent  was  without  precedent  and 
the  true  nature  of  indirect  taxes,  such  as  were  practically 
imposed  by  the  navigation  acts  and  kindred  laws,  was  not 
comprehended  by  the  people  then  any  more  perfectly  than 
is  the  true  character  of  such  laws  now.  There  was  no 
legal  reason  why  a  stamp-act  should  be  opposed  in  Amer- 
ica ;  opposition  must  be  on  the  ground  on  which  Otis  had 
attacked  the  writs  of  assistance.  The  best  argument 
against  parliamentary  taxation  must  be  economic  rather 
than  l^al  and  must  proceed  from  a  revolutionary  inter- 
pretation of  government.  In  order  to  make  a  good  legal 
ailment  against  such  taxation,  the  law  must  be  changed, 
and  to  change  the  law  meant  to  revise  the  theory  of  the 
state.  The  ri^ts  of  the  American  people  must  be  at^owl- 
edged  as  natural,  and  not  as  springing  from  the  mere 
motion  and  pleasure  of  the  Crown ;  the  people  themselves, 
and  not  die  King,  m\iat  be  the  acknowledged  source  of 
these  rights. 

Now  such  philosophical  processes  ae  these  could  not 
comprise  the  common  mental  action  of  the  mass  of  the 
American  people.    "The  American  Revolution,"  says  Mr. 
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Leoky,  "like  most  others  was  the  work  of  the  energetio 
minoritj  who  succeeded  in  oommaudiiig  an  midecided  and 
flnctoatlng  majority  to  courses  for  which  they  had  UtQe 
lore  and  leading  them  step  by  step  to  a  position  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  recede.  To  the  last,  however, 
we  find  Tacillating  uncertainty,  heavy  majoriticfl,  and,  in 
a  large  class,  a  great  apathy.'*^  No  people  en  masse  ever 
at  one  mental  stroke  changed  the  theoiy  of  the  state  and 
created  a  new  political  system.  The  more  we  understand 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  more  dearly  that  im- 
mense event  appears  to  b«  the  result  of  "the  deliberate 
calculation  of  intelligent  men."  This  conclusion  does 
not  detract,  however,  from  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
movement,  but  rather  does  it  demonstrate  the  capacity 
of  the  people  of  America  to  understand,  and  finally  to 
adopt  a  theory  of  government  which  distinguishes  them 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

On  receipt  of  the  news  of  Grenville's  scheme  of  tax- 
ation,' the  assemblies  began  to  advocate  the  theory  of 
natural  rights,  and  drew  up  expostnlatory  petitions  to 
be  sent  to  Parliament.  Franklin,  about  to  sail  to  Eng- 
land as  the  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  now  in 
the  midst  of  its  contest  for  the  overthrow  of  the  proprie- 
tary government,  was  instructed  to  oppose  any  such 
scheme.  From  this  time  the  journals  of  the  assemblies 
recorded  the  opinions,  fast  becoming  common,  which  Otis 
had  uttered  in  his  attack  on  the  writs.  The  assemblies 
were  assuming  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  administrative 
proposition  of  the  ministry.  Their  petitions  and  protests 
were  in  vain.  They  denied  the  supreme  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  tax  America,  though  without  good  authority  for  the 

I  England  In  th«  Elgbteenth  Century,  Vol.  Ill,  4S. 

*Newe  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  Boston,  In 
Hay,  1745,  but  warnings  had  been  sent  to  the  colonial  govemors 
aa  early  as  August  11,  17S4.    See  N.  J.  Archives,  IX,  US. 
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dcnisL  In  rain  did  tha  few,  thongh  abfe  frieftds  «f  Jtmet- 
ioa,  "who  were  memben  of  Che  Hotise  of  Conuaorw,  uoaog 
whom  Barre  waa  diiaf,  q)eak  against  oc4oiiial  tazatun 
and  wara  the  ministry  of  ita  ultimate  effects.  On  the 
tfranty-«eventh  of  f  ebruary,  1765,  the  stamp  act  paased 
the  Commons  hy  a  vote  of  five  to  one,  and  paased  the 
Lords,  without  oppoaition  or  dirisKKL 

The  propoaition  to  tax  America  divided  its  people  into 
two  pditical  parties,  known  at  first  aa  the  Friends  of 
Arnica  and  the  Friends  of  the  Crown;  and  labw,  as 
Whigs  and  Tories ;  or  aa  Loyalists  and  Patriots.  Of  the 
relative  strength  of  these  parties,  we  have  no  aoeurate 
knowledge.  John  Adams  is  aut^rity  for  the  -(^onion 
that  thron^out  the  Bevohition  one-third  of  the  pe(^^ 
in  America  irare  opposed  to  the  dranooratic  ooozse  of  puh- 
lio  afbira.  As  at  this  time  the  population  was  ahoot  two 
and  a  half  millions,  the  opponents  of  the  Berolutiai  canr 
stituted  a  very  req>eetahle  portion  of  the  population.  A 
oountry  in  which  every  third  man  is  loyal  to  the  estab- 
lished government  cannot  be  said  to  lack  a  oemaerv^ve 
party.  Of  the  Loyalists  in  die  oountry,  of  their  hAer 
conduct,  tftteir  eafferings  and  their  fate,  aoooimts  are  not 
wanting,  "Of  oonrse  in  every  oommnnity,"  says  (me  a«- 
thority,  "there  wen  Tories  who  were  Tories  in  seoret^ 
and  these  ooold  not  be  oomited  for  the  good  reason  that 
diey  oonld  not  be  known.  Thus  again  the  number  <d 
openly  avowed  Tcaiea  varied  somewhat  with  the  ^<oaper- 
ity  of  the  Bev(Jation.  StiU  fnrliier,  their  nomber  varied 
with  tiie  Tariations  of  locality.  Throughout  the  entire 
stm^e  hy  i«r  tbe  largest  nun^r  of  Tories  were  to  he 
foond  in  the  eolony  of  Kew  Yotfc,  particalarly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ita  chief  ci^. 

Of  the  other  middle  colonies,  while  fliere  were  many 
Tedea  in  2Cew  Joree^,  Delaware  and  Uaryland  probably 
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the  lugest  number  lived  in  Pezm^lvam&;  «  namber  ao 
great  Uiat  a  promioeut  t^Scer  in  liie  revohitSonary  aim^ 
descrUied  it  as  "tlie  enemies'  country."  Indeed,  tespect- 
ing  the  actual  preponderance  of  the  Tory  party  in  tbeee 
two  cento'al  colcaiies,  an  emioeut  champion  of  the  Kevo- 
lution  fltatea,  that  New  York  and  Peimsylvania  were  ao 
Dearly  divided, — if  their  propensity^  was  not  oast  so^ — 
that  if  New  England  on  the  one  side  and  Vii^inia  on  the 
other  had  not  kept  them  in  they  would  have  joined  the 
British."'  Of  the  New  England  colonies,  Connecticut 
had  the  greatest  number  of  Tories  and  next  in  the  pro- 
portion of  population  was  the  district  afterward  Icnown 
as  the  State  of  Vermont'  'Proceeding  to  the  colonies 
south  of  the  Potomac,"  says  Mr.  Tyler,  "we  find,  eape- 
oially  when  hostilities  began,  the  Tories  were  decidedly 
less  in  number  thtai  the  Whigs;  in  North  Carolina  the 
two  parties  wrae  evenly  divided;  in  South  Carolina  tho 
Tories  were  the  more  numerous  party,  while  in  Georgia 
their  majority  was  so  great  that  in  1781  th^  were  pre- 
paring to  detach  that  txAonj  from  the  BeTolution,and  proh- 
aUy  would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  embarras- 
sing accident  that  happened  to  Comwallis  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year."*  With  due  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence in  time  between  the  passage  of  the  stamp-act  and 
the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  it  may  be  said  that  the  num- 
ber and  influence  of  the  Tories  in  1766  preponderated 
over  the  Whigs  even  more  than  Uie  number  and  influence 
of  the  Patriots  pr^mnderated  over  the  Tories  in  1781. 
The  Tory  party  was  not  limited  to  men  of  greatest 

1  Tlmottar  Plckertnf. 

t  Works  ol  John  Adams,  ToL  X.  Ct. 

•  Ellis,  Tbe  LOTallsts  and  Their  Fortunes;   Winsor,  Vol.  Til, 
186. 

*  Hoses  Ck>it  Tyler  In  the  American  Hlatorical  Review,  October, 
189S,  n. 
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wealth  for  it  included  manj  of  the  cleigymen,  the  law- 
yers, the  phjeiciana  and  the  teachere  of  the  time,  and 
probablj  enrolled  more  graduates  of  the  collegea  of  the 
coontiy  than  did  the  popular  cause.  Of  three  hundred 
and  t«n  men  in  MassachuBetts,  who,  hj  a  decree  of  its 
assembly,  were  banished  in  September,  1780,  more  than 
sizty  were  graduates  of  Harvard-^  Hancock,  Qoincy, 
Samuel  and  John  Adams  were  despised  by  the  Loyalists 
of  New  England  as  deserters  and  traitors  to  the  cause 
which,  by  family  alliance,  diey  should  have  supported. 
As  great  lawyers  and  judges  in  England  at  the  time  in- 
terpreted the  British  constitution,  and  ae  tested  by  the 
common  law,  the  cause  of  the  Americans  was  treason- 
able. 

The  American  Loyalist  defended  his  support  of  British 
measures  in  some  such  way  as  this:  Granted  that  tax- 
ation and  representation  went  hand  in  hand,  yet  the  peo- 
ple of  England  were  represented  in  Parliament  in  the 
eense  in  which  democratic  Americans  demanded  repre- 
sentation. The  word  "representation"  was  not  to  be  oon- 
etrued  as  implying  the  presence  in  Parliament  of  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  formal  act  of  every  man  in  England. 
Parliament  consisted  of  the  Ejng,  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  thus  represented  aU 
England.  The  King  represented  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged;  the  Lords  represented  another  society  of  the 
realm,  and  the  Commons,  the  remainder  of  the  people. 
That  every  Englishman,  of  age,  residing  in  England  did 
not  vote  for  a  member  in  Parliament  was  not  to  be  inter- 
preted aasignifying  that  it  did  not  represent  every  English- 
man. The  House  of  Commons,  it  was  true,  was  chosen  but 
by  one-tenth  of  the  population,  yet  the  remaining  nine- 

1  EniiB,  WlnBor,  Vn.,  196. 
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tenths  were  thereby  represented,  for  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  kingdom  choee  the  House.  If  the  Americana  insisted 
on  a  reform  in  representation,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
change  liie  law  and  extend  the  franchise  rather  than  to 
nullify  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  precipitate  a  civil 
war  in  America  1 

The  friends  of  the  American  cause  replied  in  some 
such  way  as  this:  The  representation  of  the  people  of 
the  colonies  in  Parliament  was  too  indirect  to  secure  le^ 
islation  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  America.  Eng- 
lishmen, residing  in  England,  and  deriving  their  knowl- 
edge of  America  from  remote  and  usually  unreliable 
soorces,  could  not  understand  the  wants  of  its  people.  The 
distance  to  Qreat  Britain  was  too  great  to  permit  the  im- 
mediate representation  of  the  colonies  in  Parliament  as 
in  their  own  aBsemblies.*  As  the  speediest  packet  must 
require  two  months  to  reach  England,  it  was  practically 
usdesB  for  the  Americana  to  think  of  sending  r^resen- 
tatives  to  Parliament,  for  that  body  could  never  keep  pace 
with  public  sentiment  and  the  wants  of  America.  Eng- 
lishmen there  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
Hegea  of  Englishmen  in  England.'  They  were,  there- 
fore, equally  well  qualified  to  choose  law-makere,  and 
better  able  to  select  their  own.  The  assemblies  understood 
the  wants  of  the  people,  for  they  were  composed  of  men 
chosen  at  regular  times,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.*  The  power  by  which  Parliament  legis- 
lated for  England  was  essentially  different  from  the^power 
to  which  the  law-makers  of  America  were  entitled  and  this 
was  particularly  true  as  to  the  acts  affecting  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  colonies  and  discriminating  against  them. 

s  Declaration  of  RlshtB,  1765,  ClaitM  4. 

•  Id.   Clauae  Z. 

»  Id.   ClanseB  S  and  5. 
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It  VM  ample  proof  that  the  tiiufl  had  cobm  when  i 
legialatCHrs  ^onld  make  American  laws. 

Tlie  taxing  power,  afiectm^  tlte  colonies,  shovld  be  ezMf- 
ciaed  by  npresentatires  chosen  by  their  people  for  the 
parpoee.  Snch  a  choice  would  conform  to  the  prin^ple 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man  and  would  be  as  ocHistituticnal 
for  America  as  taxation  by  Parliament  in  England  was 
eonstitntional  in  England.  The  only  coarse  remainiiig 
open  to  patriotic  Americans  was  to  nullify  the  taxing  pow- 
ers oi  Parliament,  to  deny  their  application  to  America, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  follow  ntdlification  with  secessHm.* 
The  American  question  at  the  time  of  the  Berolntion  t^ 
two  sides,  representing  incongraons  elements,  one  tbe  waar 
archical,  the  other  democratic;  one  conservatiTe,  the 
other  liberal  If  it  was  impossible  to  harmonize  th^a, 
then  nullification  might  become  secession,  and  secession, 
independence.  At  the  time  of  the  opposition  to  the  writs 
of  assistance  and  the  stamp  act,  public  opinion  in  Amer iea 
had  in  no  sense  gone  so  far  as  to  include  secession,  or  ita 
possible  consequence. 

Pariiamentary  taxation  was  then  construed,  even  in 
the  "deliberate  calculation  of  intelligent  men"  only  aa  an 
unwarrantable  administrative  measure  which  ong^t  to  be 
opposed,  partly  on  legal  grounds  as  the  Americans  eatf 
stmed  law,  but  chiefly  on  grounds  of  expediency,  or,  aa 
would  now  be  called,  economy.  Opposition  to  an  admin- 
istrativs  measure  might  lead  at  any  time  to  an  examuift- 
tion,  perhaps  to  a  revision,  of  the  theory  of  the  state.  In* 
deed,  new  political  theories  are  usually  worked  out  in  this 
way.  Every  fundamental  of  government  has  been  at 
some  time  an  administrative  measure.  Such  familiar 
rights  as  trial  by  jury,  freedom  of  the  press,  free  elections, 

1  Compare  thoM  sentiments  with  tbose  of  tbe  South  Carolina 
Declaration  of  1860:  Vol.  n  of  this  vork,  pp.  EG1-E70. 
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B  bom  aeazchee  and  seizures,  and  from  exeosaive 
fiBOB  and  eniel  and  nnnsua}  punishiDienta,  were  at  one 
time  adnrinJBtratJTe  tasues,  and  tbat  vithin  the  last  four 
DBsAanbL  The  gveat  coat  at  vhioh  rig^tB  of  due  kind 
are  vori^  out  insane  tlwni  a  permaneDt  [dace  in  oonsti- 
tatioBB  of  goventment  The  q>eed7'  addition  of  a  Bill  of 
Bighta  to  the  ConetituticBi  of  the  United  Statea  embodied 
the  heat  of  this  early  adminiatrative  experience  and  ez- 
preeaed  the  leeegnition  of  theiz  raliie.*  Additions  anch 
aa  theae  have  long  ceased  to  startle  the  democratio  world. 

The  Aueriean  BevolntioD  originated  in  a  demand  fear 
■dainiatrative  reform.  Thia  denied,  there  renuUBed  either 
aoqnieeoenoe  in  a  bad  policy^  or,  civil  war.  The  politJeal 
adjnatment  I^  the  people  of  Ameriea  waa  made  easier 
by  the  eoonomie  eoiMliti«iB  of  the  eoontrj ;  b  j  the  teadir- 
inga  of  political  vriters  dvring  the  aerenteentii  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  eentnries  and  by  the  expeii- 
ence  of  the  people  themselves  in  local  government.  Amer' 
ican  independence  was  first  wcwked  out  intellectually  by  a 
iewy  befwe  it  was  demanded  by.  the  many.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  theory  of  the 
state  should  be  made  by  the  nuiK»ity  and,  amntg  that 
minority,  by  a  few  privileged  leaders^  The  eld  poUqr 
did  not  itiminiiiti  the  wealthy  or  the  inflnaM^  of  thia 
party,  and  the  new  theory  was  an  opportunity,  both  intel- 
leetaal  and  materiaL 

The  friends  of  America, — as  they  loved  to  call  than- 
selves,— the  anti-prerogative  men,  the  Patriots,  the  Whigs, 
the  Liberats,  were  obliged,  in  working  out  a  new  politioal 
j^ystem,  to  change  many  of  the  old  tbeoriea.  The  chief 
anhject  of  ref <Hrm  was  the  franehise,  ior  a  revolutim  was 
bound  to  affect  the  o(»dition  of  the  voter  and  to  give  a 

1  Wat  tte  lilstoiT  of  the  ftmaniManti.  see  the  aecood  vohune 
of  tUi  work. 
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new  meaning  to  repreHentation.  After  1776,  at  least  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  popnlation  must  be  immediately  rec- 
ognized 88  possessing  the  right  to  choose  the  law-makers. 
When  Otis  and  Adams  and  Patrick  Heniy  were  appealing 
to  their  fellow-citizene  to  oppose  parliamentary  taxation, 
the  right  to  vote  waa  as  limited  in  America  as  in  England. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  American  electors, 
in  colonial  times,  ever  comprised  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  population.  The  remaining  nine-tenths  were  exclnded 
from  Toting  because  of  sex,  poverty,  slavery,  or  the  refnsal 
to  subscribe  to  religioTis  qualifications.  The  Bevolntion 
has  long  been  contemplated  as  a  successful  secession  from 
British  dominion,  but  it  was  pre-eminently  a  movement 
culminating  in  the  extension  of  political  rights  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  impossible  to  agitate  democratic  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  enter  upon  their  adoption  without  ulti- 
mately going  the  full  length  of  the  course.  If  political 
rights  were  not  grants  from  kings,  but  were  natural  and 
inherent,  it  must  follow  that  all  men  were  entitled  to  an 
equal  participation  in  them ;  and  each  man's  share  would 
from  time  to  time  be  an  administrative  issue. 

At  first  his  share  would  be  limited,  much  as  before,  and 
as  it  was  at  the  time  when  Otis  spoke  and  when  Washing- 
ton was  inaugurated.  But  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
the  agitation  would  demand  an  extension  of  the  frandiise. 
Men  must  be  admitted  into  their  whole  political  estate. 
Religious  t«sts  and  property  qualifications  must  disap- 
pear ;  racial  differences  be  harmonized,  and  the  artificial 
distinction  between  free  men  and  slaves  abolished.^  These 
radical  changes  in  the  concept  of  government,  resting  as 
they  did  upon  the  somewhat  unphilosophical  notion  of  the 
social  compact  and  the  natural  rights  of  man,  were,  in 

1  Bee  tbe  Uatory  of  Uie  lonrteentli  and  fifteenth  amendments 
in  Vol  m. 
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truth,  no  more  than  the  conclusion  of  admuuBtrstive 
prooessea  stretching  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  might 
be  expected, — and  doubtless  the  thought  has  frequently 
occurred  to  discermiig  minds, — that  this  phase  in  the  oto- 
latioD  of  democracy  which  enfranchised  great  bodies  of 
men  politically,  would  be  followed  by  others,  in  time,  en- 
franchising them  industrially.  But  while  great  reforms 
resulting  in  the  administration  of  society  were  in  distant 
prospect,  the  cheering  outlook  was  overclouded  by  a  grave 
element  of  danger:  the  possible  subordination  of  the  civil 
to  the  tnilitary  authority,  forced  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  imperial  government.  It  is  time  to  consider 
this  danger  and  its  consequences. 
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THS  XTTKttFT  TO   X8TABLI8H    MIUTAKT   OOVBRnMEITT  JW 

AUBBICA. 

It  waa  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica that  the  Bevolution  came  at  a  time  when  the  religions 
enfranchisement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  quite  com- 
plete. The  next  process  in  the  evolution  of  popular  rights 
was  political  A  people  absorbed  in  the  work  of  defining 
a  new  phase  of  civilization  are  not  always  f nllj  conscious 
of  what  they  are  doing.  The  leaders  of  public  opinion 
from  1760  tmtil  the  actaal  dose  of  hostilities  in  1783, 
whether  Loyalists  or  Patriots,  could  not  accurately  fathom 
the  meaning  of  the  radical  changes  through  which  the 
country  was  passing.  The  time  for  a  political  reorganiza- 
tion had  come.  Acts  of  Parliament,  strictly  legal  and  con- 
stitutional, as  the  English  law  and  constitution  were 
authoritatively  interpreted  at  the  time,  became  the  ostensi- 
ble excuse  for  American  independence.  The  concrete  ex- 
pression of  the  reform  came  later,  in  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  the  broadening  of  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion; but  in  the  revision  and  new  definition  of  the  state 
by  Adams,  Jefferson  and  their  associates,  the  individual 
was  recognized  as  the  center  of  the  political  system.  The 
most  liberal  political  writers  of  the  eighteentli  century 
in  England,  France  and  America  rested,  on  the  individual, 
ibe  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  whatever  system  they  ad- 
vocated. Individualism  was  the  chief  corner-stone  of  their 
politics.  It  was  as  they  affected  the  individual  that  the 
rights  of  jury  trial,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
conscience  were  construed. 

The  American  Bevolution  differed  from  all  preceding 
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TerolutionB  in  the  hiBtory  of  tlie  world  in  its  enthrone- 
ment of  the  individual  and  its  Bubordination  of  the  state 
to  him.  Por  a  proper  uuderBtanding  of  the  character  of 
the  American  eonstitutionB  of  government,  this  idea  can- 
not be  too  well  marred.  The  course  of  democracy  in 
the  nineteenth  century  not  infrequently  proved  that  thia 
enthronement  was  not  without  grave  dangers  nor  without 
some  evil  consequences:  the  deBtnictive  effects  of  a  too 
radical  devotion  to  the  individualistic  theory  of  the  state. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenUi  century  Bome  popular 
recognition  of  this  danger  became  apparent,  as  disclosed 
in  the  centralization  of  national  power  and  in  the  paternal- 
ism of  state  governments.  The  modem  state  became 
patriarchal  after  it  had  been  conceived  to  exist  merely  as 
a  l^al  entity,  created  and  organized  solely  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  In  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  our  State  governments, 
the  whole  lost  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  parts.  Society 
was  then  in  danger  of  Buffering  for  the  benefit  of  the  cit- 
izen. The  danger  then,  and  it  has  been  since  realized, 
.was  that  the  function  of  the  aggregate  people  might  become 
sabordinated  to  the  will  of  aggressive  individuals,  or  to 
yet  more  aggressive  groups  of  individuals, — corporations. 
The  altruism  of  the  revolutionary  period  might  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  later  f^ism  and  the  equal  opportunity  of  all  be 
loet  in  the  monopolism  of  the  few.  Democracy  itself  be- 
comes absolutism  when  the  individual  is  the  state. 

The  individualism  which  so  characterized  political 
thought  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  figured 
then  as  socialism;  for  it  expressed  approximately  the 
more  or  less  common  sentiment  of  the  acting  and  con- 
trolling part  of  the  population.  Had  American  economic 
interests  been  greatly  diversified  then,  there  would  have 
been  no  revolution.     The  very  miiformity  of  life  in  the 
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conntiy  in  1776  made  unifomuty  of  sentiment  possible. 
'Aa  the  population  was  almost  wholly  engaged  in  agrienl- 
ture,  sentiments  appealing  to  the  agricultural  claae  would 
ultimately  prevail,  if  they  were  expressed  as  the  dranands 
of  a  political  party,  and  particularly  if  this  party  should 
succeed  in  establishing  itself  in  the  country  by  means  of 
an  elaborate  and  efficient  political  machinery.  The  Legal- 
ists did  not,  because  they  could  not,  organize,  like  the 
Patriots.  They  could  not  control  the  country.  The  old 
theory  of  government  did  not  provide  for  the  innovations 
which  the  Patriots  demanded.  The  political  problem  be- 
fore them  was  to  give  the  new  doctrines  a  constitutional 
habitation  and  a  name,  so  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jori^,  the  new  procedure  should  have  the  authority  of 
reason,  of  morality  and  of  a  more  perfect  law. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  American  leaders  awakened 
any  enthusiastic  support  for  their  ideas,  on  economic 
grounds.  "The  ultimate  cause  of  the  Revolution,'*^  says 
Kr.  Lecky,  "may  be  mainly  traced  to  the  great  influence 
which  the  commercial  classes  possessed  in  British  l^s- 
lation.  The  expulsion  of  the  French  made  it  possible  for 
the  Americans  to  dispense  with  English  productions.  The 
commercial  restrictions  alone  made  it  to  their  interest  to 
do  so.  If  the  'Wealth  of  Nations'  had  been  published  a 
century  earlier,  and  if  its  principles  had  passed  into  le^s- 
lation,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  separation  of  England 
and  her  colonies  might  have  been  indefinitely  adjourned. 
A  false  theory  of  commerce,  then  universally  accepted,  had 
involved  both  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  in  a 
net  of  restrictions  which  greatly  retarded  their  de- 
velopment and  had  proved  a  perpetual  subject  of  irrita- 
tion and  dissension."'     The  economic  weakness  of  this 

1  England  la  tlie  BlKhteentb  Centtur,  VoL  m,  3tt, 
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eoromercial  BTstem  rendered  it  incapable  of  resisting  the 
impassioned  attack  of  the  Americans.  It  was  this  weak- 
ness which  opened  np  a  way  for  independence.  Yet,  we 
would  not  now  coi^der  the  form  of  the  attack  as  strictly 
economic.  The  Americans  were  aroused  by  impassioned 
appeals  to  the  sense  of  their  political  rights.  The  leaders 
knew  that  the  masses  would  not  understand  an  economic 
a^ument;  therefore  the  appeal  must  be  put  in  a  more 
familiar,  if  not  in  a  more  pleasing  form. 

A  century  earlier  it  would  hare  been  religious ;  but  it 
was  now  made  political.  The  appeal,  in  whatever  form, 
lacked  only  a  constitutional  basis  and  this  was  supplied  by 
the  theory  that  the  political  rights  of  all  men  are  natural, 
and  therefore,  that  the  Americanfi  were  entitled  to  define 
their  political  principles  to  suit  themselTes.  But  all  ap- 
peals were  ultimately  to  the  individual,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, were  peculiarly  adapted  to  America,  because  it  was 
there  that  the  conditione  of  life  emphasized  his  impor^ 
tanca  As  yet  he  was  not  lost  in  the  mass  of  a  diversified 
and  heten^neoufi  population.  He  still  met  the  difficulties 
in  field  and  forest,  face  to  face.  There,  literally,  he  made 
his  own  way.  He  defended  his  family  agaimt  famine, 
pestilence  and  death;  he  was  almost  alone  with  nature. 
Indindualism  there  was  accented  as  it  had  not  been  ac- 
cented in  Europe  since  the  time,  in  that  remote  past,  when 
the  people  of  Asia  first  overran  its  great  western  pen- 
insula. England  admitted  that  reforms  were  needed  at 
home  and  the  Whig  party  stood  for  reform,  but  these  re- 
forms were  such  as  only  an  old  society  needed,  and  to 
attempt  to  administer  a  Whig  reform  policy  in  America 
was  sure  to  fall  short  of  American  demands. 

Even  in  their  own  interpretation  of  the  reforms  needed, 
the  American  people  divided  into  parties,  and,  in  the 
strnggle  which  ensued,  the  administration  of  government 
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itself  became  a  new  elemeat  in  the  revised  definition  of 
the  Btate.  There  was  much  that  was  old  in  the  process 
going  on,  for  the  reform  was  one  of  civil  evolution  on  a 
lai^  acale.  The  revision  of  the  theory  of  the  state  be^an 
with  an  attempt  to  nullify  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  was 
successful,  for  years,  through  following  illicit  trade.  It 
was  now  to  go  on  with  almost  equal  success  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  parliameatary  claim  of  the  right  to  tax  the 
country.  ^Nullification  was  to  strengthen  into  secession, 
and  secession  was  to  become  independence.  To  this  process 
two  elements  in  the  country  powerfully  contributed,  and 
were  exemplified  in  the  New  England  town-meeting  and 
in  the  debating  clubs  of  the  country.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  government  in  New  England,  its  inhabitants  had 
been  accustomed  to  assemble  regularly  in  town-meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  public  affairs.  The  town-meeting 
thus  became  a  political  school,  in  which  every  elector  re- 
ceived instruction.  Early  accustomed  to  governing  them- 
selves, the  people,  in  their  town-meetinga,  not  only  carried 
out  the  customary  administration  of  local  government,  but 
occasionally  enlarged  the  field  of  their  discourse  and  dis- 
cussed the  principles  on  which  government  rests.  When 
the  loss  of  their  charter  was  threatened,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  assembled  with  renewed  zeal  in  their  town- 
meetings  and  discussed  more  accurately  than  ever  tlie  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  understood  their  political  rights  were 
based. 

So,  too,  the  attack  on  the  charters  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  called  forth  a  similar  activity,  and  thus  the 
town-meeting  became  the  instrument  at  hand  for  detei^ 
mining  what  course  pnblic  opinion  should  take.  It  easUy 
responded  to  the  influence  of  master  minds,  and  local 
policies  as  well  as  local  candidates  were  here  agreed  on, 
though  sometimes  at  an  earlier  meeting  of  the  leaders 
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tbemeelTes.  The  Soutli,  and  nnfortimatelj,  ae  Jefferson 
maiotains,  lacked  the  co-ordinatiiig  inflaence  of  the  town- 
meeting.  In  1727,  Franklin  eatablielied  a  debating  dab 
in  Philadelphia  and  called  it  the  Junto.  Its  purpoae  was 
the  improvement  of  its  members,  who  consisted  chiefly  of 
young  mechanics.  For  many  years  Franklin  was  its  lead- 
ing spirit,  and  be  included  it  among  the  formative  influ- 
ences of  bis  life.  Similar  clubs,  though  less  famous, 
sprang  np  elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  America  was  the  time  when  fanners  and  mechanics 
b^gan  a  diacossion  of  the  theories  of  government  and  ex- 
amined the  poKtical  questions  of  the  day  in  innuioerahle 
local  gatherings. 

In  his  autobiography,  Franklin  gives  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Junto.  It  discussed  some  questions 
which  the  world  now  considers  settled ;  as  whether  any  one 
particular  form  of  govermnent  is  suitable  for  all  mankind ; 
and  whether  the  just  liberties  of  the  people  had  suffered 
any  encroachment,  or  the  laws  of  the  country  were  in 
any  way  defective.'  When  mechanics  presume  to  discuss 
the  profoundest  principles  of  government,  changes  in  the 
State  are  possible,  but  when  they  take  arms  to  apply  their 
political  notions  in  a  civil  system,  a  revolution  is  in  full 
course.  The  discussions  in  the  Philadelphia  Junto  were 
not  unlike  those  that  might  have  been  heard  in  similar 
gatherings  in  Vi^nia  or  New  England.  During  the  long 
winter  evenings,  the  farmers,  the  mechanics,  and  the 
young  lawyers  of  the  country  were  fond  of  gathering  in 
their  several  localities,  at  some  friendly  inn,  where  they 
might  indulge  in  controversy  and  speculation,  their  in- 
vestigations boldly  trespassing  upon  settled  law,  politics, 
theology  and  science.     When,  thereforej  Otis  raised  his 

irranklln'B  Works  (Blgelow'B  BdlUon),  VoL  I,  189. 
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voice  agaioBt  the  writs  of  aseletaiioe  and  the  stamp  aot, 
he  was  re-echoed  in  the  debating  oluhs.  Hundreds  of  men, 
less  famed,  took  up  tiie  discussion  and  the  whole  case  thus 
got  before  the  country.  The  town-meeting  and  the  debat- 
ing club  were  political  agents  well  adapted  to  revolution- 
ary ends. 

To  the  leaders  of  American  democracy,  they  were  a 
political  opportunity  to  be  quickly  seized.  In  oommuni- 
tiea  in  which  public  sentiment  forbade  the  free  conTcrsa- 
tion  of  the  town-meeting,  a  democratic  convention,  a 
snbstituta  for  the  town-meeting,  might  be  created.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  BarrS,  in  an  impassioned  speech 
against  the  stamp  act,  had  spoken  of  the  Americans  as 
"sons  of  liberty"  who  had  planted  civilization  in  a  new 
world,  where,  though  neglected  by  England,  it  had 
strengthened  and  prospered.  The  phrase,  bom  of  the  im- 
pulse of  the  hour,  waa  caught  up  by  the  Patriots  and  ap- 
plied as  a  happy  description  of  ^mselves  and  the  great 
cause  which  they  were  agitating.  It  was  easy,  therefore, 
in  Tory  localities  to  substitute  committees  of  corrc^nd- 
ence  for  town-meetings.  In  some  portions  of  ISew  Eng- 
land, the  committee  consisted  of  the  select-men  of  the 
town;  but  in  colonies  in  which  the  Tory  element  prepon- 
derated, the  committees  were  composed  of  men  out  of  office, 
who,  often  secretly,  but  usually  suocesBfully,  proceeded  to 
formulate  and  direct  public  sentiment.  Usually  the  more 
active  members  of  the  debating  clubs  were  on  the  com- 
mitter or  were  chiefly  influential  in  selecting  its  members. 

The  rapid  course  of  revolutionary  thought  in  the  north- 
em  colonies,  as  compared  with  the  southern,  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  difference  in  their  forms  of  local  government. 
The  county  basis  which  prevailed  in  the  South,  was  illy 
adapted  to  the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas.  The  people 
oould  not  be  rea(^)ed  bo  directly  in  Yitginia  and  other 
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soatheni  colonies  as  in  the  northern,  and  the  fate  of  the 
revolation  at  the  Sonth  depmded,  therefore,  on  the  personal 
influence  of  its  leaders.  The  convenient  machinerj  which 
Samuel  Adsms  found  awaiting  him  in  the  town-meeting, 
was  denied  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  elements  of  discon- 
tent, ready  to  be  united  in  America,  were  personified 
therefore  in  whatever  there  might  be  of  opposition  to  the 
English  law;  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  rights  of  man 
must  be  propagated.  The  American  people,  though  di- 
vided into  quite  isolated  communities,  must  be  brought 
into  practical  homogeneity.  The  antagonism  between  the 
wealthy  and  the  well-bom  on  the  one  side,  and  the  obscure 
and  the  poor,  on  the  other,  must  be  softened.  The  bold 
examination  of  all  questions  of  government,  human  and 
divine,  going  on  in  the  debating  clubs,  must  be  encour- 
aged, and  the  convenient  machinery  of  the  town-meeting 
be  utilized.  Whatever  could  unite  these  elements  would 
effect  a  revolution,  and  tranafonn  the  people  of  the  colonies 
into  an  independent  nation.* 

The  stamp  act,  of  1765,  was  accompanied  by  a  law  popu- 
larly called,  the  sugar  act,'  which  reduced,  by  one-half, 
the  duties  laid  4m  foreign  sugar  and  molasses,  imported 
into  the  colonies,  but  imposed  a  new  duty  on  coffee, 
pimento,  French  and  East  India  goods  and  Kadeira  wines, 
and  the  act  included  iron  and  lumber  among  the  articles 
which  thenceforth  could  be  exported  only  to  England.  It 
also  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
and  provided  additional,  and,  as  was  supposed,  more  ef- 
fectual means  for  collecting  the  customs.  No  sooner  was 
the  news  of  this  scheme  of  taxation  received  in  New  Eng- 
land, than  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  Massachnsette, 

1  TodofB  Otis  glvw  th«  best  account  of  tbe  Stamp  Act  episode 
In  our  hlatorr. 

*  See  John  Aduna'  WoAa,  X,  peaatm. 
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declared  that  the  imposition  of  duties  and  taxes  bv  Parlia- 
ment npoB  a  people  not  represented  in  it  was  absolutely 
incompatible  with  their  rights  j  and  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  as- 
semblies in  other  provinces  during  the  recess.  Otis  had 
published  a  pamphlet  in  which,  laying  down  the  doctrine 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man  and  the  equal  rights  of  the 
Americans  to  the  constitutional  privileges  of  iEnglislunen,* 
he  BOQght  to  prove  that  parliamentary  taxation  violated  the 
natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  Americans.  He  did  not 
advocate  revolution  or  separation  from  the  empire,  but  he 
inclined  to  take  a  purely  legal  view  of  the  situation,  and 
this  led  him  to  expect  relief  from  impopular  or  unjust 
taxation  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  petition. 

At  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  it  was  supposed  that  a 
vigorous  petition  from  all  parts  of  America  to  Parliameait, 
would  lead  it  to  abandon  its  claim  of  the  right  to  tax  the 
colonies.  The  expostulation  of  the  Massachusetts  l^isla- 
ture  was  followed  by  that  of  others.  Not  one  assembly 
supported  tiie  parliamentary  claim.  Agitation  readied  no 
greater  height  than  in  Virginia,  where  Patrick  Henry, 
boldly  (iallenging  the  authority  of  Parliament,  uttered 
his  famous  warning  to  the  King.'  His  speech,  which 
lacked  sound  legal  foundation,  was  an  impassioned  appeal 
to  the  new  democracy.  It  was  circulated  rapidly  over  the 
country  and  profoundly  stirred  the  people.  Responsive 
to  its  spirit,  the  Virginia  Burgesses  passed  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, claiming  for  the  people  all  the  rights  of  native 
Englishmen  and  denying  the  taxing  power  to  any  oUier 
than  the  provincial  assemblies.  These  resolutions  were  im- 
mediately posted  to  other  assemblies,  and,  while  yet  <m 

iTbe  RlgliU  of  the  Britleh  ColonlM  Asserted  and  Proved. 
London,  J.  Almon,  1764. 

*  Wirt's  Henry,  Vol.  I.  78-87. 
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their  way,  were  met  by  another  set,  sent  oat  by  the  Maaaa- 
diusetta  House,  advising  that  a  Congreae  of  the  aeveral 
colonies  should  meet  at  New  York,  in  October,  for  the 
purpose  of  eousaltiug  on  the  difficulty  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  placed  by  the  late  acts  of  Parliament.*  The  Con- 
gress should  also  take  into  consideration  some  "general 
and  humble  address  to  His  Ifajesty,"  and  implore  relief 
from  Parliament. 

This  call  for  a  Congress  was  the  first  political  act  of 
national  character  attempted  by  the  leaders  of  democracy 
in  America,  and  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  respond. 
Its  assembly  earnestly  debated  the  i&fassachiisettB  circu- 
lar of  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,*  and  questioned  both  its 
legality  and  its  expediency ;  but  to  the  eloquence  of  Otis, 
in  Hassacbusetts,  was  now  added  the  eloquence  of  Qadsen, 
in  South  Carolina,  and  the  demand  of  its  assembly  was 
for  an  American  Congress.'  It  is  difficvdt  even  for  the 
historian  to  keep  pace  with  public  opinion  at  this  time. 
The  priority  of  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  among  the 
assemblies,  can  with  difficulty  be  established,  for  the  zeal 
of  each  was  waiting  only  to  be  stirred  by  news  of  sym- 
pathy in  sister  colonies.  But  the  mass  of  people,  through- 
oat  the  country,  were  lees  responsive  to  the  call  for  a 
Continental  Congress  than  was  that  select  body  of  leaders, 
whose  thought,  like  that  of  Adams  and  Henry,  outran 
performance.  Not  as  yet  did  the  boldest  advocate  separa- 
tion from  England,*  hut  rather  did  they  desire  a  general 

1  Tbe  HaiiBachaaetts  Oeneral  Court,  then  In  Beaalon  at  Salem, 
chose  Its  deleaates  to  the  ConareflB,  June  17.  1774.  The  beat  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  ConsreH  is  given  In  Frothlngham's 
RlM  of  tbe  Republic 

t  Jal7  S6th.  1766. 

•  Bancroft  (Ed.  186S).  V,  296. 

*  "It  iB  well  known  that  In  1T7E  a  aeparatlon  from  Great  Britain 
and  eatabllBbment  of  republican  government  had  never  entered 
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conference  of  the  country,  that  die  petition  representing 
Uie  wishes  of  a  united  people  might  solemnly  go  forth. 

In  the  North  the  sense  of  liberty  suddenly  became  the 
conscience  of  a  political  society.  Organization,  though 
somewhat  lax,  was  the  spontaneous  thought  of  a  company 
of  men  holding  common  political  sentimentB.  They  were 
chiefly  mechanics,  though  their  officers  were  more  promi- 
nent men  of  the  towns  and  usually  their  leading  mer- 
chants; but  they  represented  the  discontented  part  of  the 
population  and  at  once  became  a  wheel  in  that  political  en- 
ginery, the  parts  of  which  as  yet  were  not  put  together. 
The  Sons  of  Liberty,  as  they  styled  themselves,  were  found 
in  nearly  every  locality,  and  were  the  first  political  society 
of  Americana,  which  had  affiliations  outside  of  a  single 
province.  Their  policy  was  a^Tessivc  and  their  opinions 
were  immediately  felt  They  supported  the  popular  cause 
and  encouraged  the  democratic  element  in  the  assemblies, 
for  in  each,  at  this  time,  there  were  aggressive  Loyalists, 
and  others,  whose  fidelity  to  the  popular  cause  was  waver- 
ing. 

Public  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  Pennsylvania  as- 
sembly that  the  stamp  act  was  unconstitutional  and  a  sub- 
version of  the  dearest  rights  of  the  people.  Excitement 
spread  rapidly  and  found  new  agencies  of  expression,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  the  public  political  meet- 
ings, irrever  before  in  the 'history  of  the  country  had 
such  meetings  convened  for  the  purpose  of  expostulating 
against  parliamentary  measures.  They  strengthened  the 
democratic  cause ;  became  at  once  a  new  element  in  revolu- 
tion and  were  immediately  recognized  by  the  leaders  as 
of  highest  value.  They  gave  a  platform  to  popular  speak- 
ers, and  became  that  opportunity  for  political  education 

Into  any  person's  mind."  Jflflerson's  Notes  on  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, Qaerf,  XIII.    Edition  1788,  128. 
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which  has  characterized  public  political  meetings  in  this 
country  ever  since. 

The  suggestion  from  Maseachuaetts,  that  a  Continental 
Congreaa  diould  assemble  in  New  York,  met  with  general 
approval.  The  assembly  was  not  in  session  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia  or  New  York,  but  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  in  New  York  took  upon 
himself  the  function  of  a  delegate.  The  Governor  of 
Georgia  refused  to  convene  the  assembly,  but  its  Speaker, 
acting  with  the  advice  of  the  majority,  sent  a  letter  to 
Congress  promising  the  support  of  the  province  to  its 
measures.  New  Hampshire,  though  sending  no  delegate, 
made  a  similar  promise.  The  New  Jersey  assembly, 
nnder  the  influence  of  the  Governor,  William  Franklin, 
firmly  refused  to  be  represented,  but  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  quickly  convened  the  members  and  delegates  were 
chosen. 

Thus  when  the  nineteenth  of  October  had  come,  repre- 
sentatives from  nine  colonies  were  present  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  as  delegates  to  Congress.'  They  were  not  all 
appointed  in  the  same  way;  some  being  chosen,  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  general  assembly  at  its  regular  ses- 
sion ;  others  being  sent  by  caucus  of  the  assembly,  as  in 
New  Jersey ;  and  the  New  York  delegate  being  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  appointed  by  its 
Ic^slatnre.  The  interest  manifested  by  Georgia  was  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  the  presence  of  a  delegate ;  for  during 
the  session  of  Congress  a  special  messenger  arrived  from 
that  distant  colony,  sent  to  learn  of  the  proceedings  and 

1  HaBBftctinsetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Tork,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey.  Uaryland,  Delaware  and  Sontli  Carolina. 
See  the  Authentic  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congrese 
(Philadelphia,  1767),  and  Cmser's  edition  of  Ua  Journal;  also 
Frothlngham's  Rise  of  the  Republic,  In  loca 
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to  express  sympathy  with  the  conunoa  cauae.  The  dele- 
gates thus  varioualy  chosen, — and  the  nomber  for  each 
colon;  was  not  the  aame, — could  do  no  more  than  organize 
the  Congress  as  a  convention  of  colonies,  each  entitled 
to  equal  representation.  Virginia,  though  sixteen  times 
as  popnlous  as  C^rgia,  and  nearly  twice  as  large,  most 
he  considered  as  having  no  greater  claim.  MasBachasetts 
and  Connecticut,  which,  like  Virginia,  possessed  western 
lands  of  indefinite  extent,  could  claim  no  greater  part  in 
the  oonuaoQ  political  estate  than  Delaware.  The  equal 
importance  of  the  colonies  thus  acknowledged  in  their 
first  common  meeting  was  the  foundation  of  the  daim  of 
sovereignty  later  put  forth  by  the  States,  and  reo(^;mzed, 
as  many  have  since  believed,  in  the  formation  of  liie  Caa- 
stitution  of  the  United  States.' 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  each  colony  represented  shonld  have  one  vote, 
and  that  the  absent  colonies  should  have  equal  rights.  This 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  representation  made 
American  independence  possible.  It  recognized  a  right 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  was  interpreted  as  the 
sovereign  right  of  a  State.  As  yet,  however,  no  dear  no- 
tion of  political  autonomy  for  each  colony  was  worked  out 
The  canse  of  America  was  a  conunon  cause.  The  colonies, 
tiiough  integral  parts  of  the  empire,  and  independent  of 
each  other,  were  not  known  to  the  world  as  distinct  politi- 
cal corporations.  Congress  was  a  conference  and  it  was 
thought  that  no  more  was  needed  than  that  each  colony 
shouJd  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  express  its  opinion 
on  the  great  questions  of  the  hour.  No  practieahle  ques- 
tions of  administration  had  yet  arisen.    The  theory  of  the 

1-  For  some  uscount  of  tbe  growth  of  tbe  State  soverelgntr  Idea 
Ma  my  Conatltntlonal  History  of  tbe  American  People,  1776-1S60, 

Vol  I,  ch.  vr. 
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State  most  first  be  worked  out  and,  preUminary  to  its 
definition,  there  must  be  a  clear  nnderatauding  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  people  of  America  to  the  home  government 
The  mere  fmictional  arrangement  of  determining  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  colony  should  moat  effectually  expostu- 
late against  the  ministerial  policy,  cannot  in  justice  be 
made  the  basis  for  the  later  claims  of  the  advocates  of 
State  sovereignty,  that  this  doctrine  was  authoritatively 
aooepted  at  the  time  of  the  oi^anization  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can Congress. 

During  its  session  of  three  weeks  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  the  colonies  to  the  home  government  were  ex- 
amined. As  a  result.  Congress  issued  a  declaration,* 
signed  by  the  del^ates,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
setting  forth  the  rights,  grievances  and  claims  of  the  col- 
onies; their  interpretation  of  their  relation  to  the  mother 
country,  and  their  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of 
government  This  declaration  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  America,  for  earlier  ones,  issued  by  assemblies,  had  not 
gone  BO  far,  nor  given  utterance  to  the  common  thought 
of  the  country.  These  esriier  utterances  were,  however, 
the  precedent  from  which  the  New  York  Congress  could 
constmct  a  national  protest^  Its  thirteen  provisions  con- 
tained nothing  that  could  be  called  new.  The  declaration 
of  the  Congress  thus  partly,  if  not  wholly,  derived  from 
earlier  American  sources  was  important,  at  the  time, 
chiefly  as  a  combination  of  what  was  best  in  them  all  and 

1  Preston's  Docnmenta,  ISS. 

*  See  the  act  of  the  New  Tork  ABsembl?.  October  80,  168S.  con- 
Brmtng  the  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Prlvllegee  Qranted  by  hia 
RojiBl  Hlghnesfl  to  the  Inhabltaote  of  New  York  and  Its  Depend- 
endee.  Text,  In  Brodhead's  Hletory  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Vol.  II.  858-661:  see  also  pp.  3S2-3S4.  646.  It  was  based  on  the 
Petition  of  RlEht  of  1628  (3  Car.  I,  Ch.  I),  and  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  American  Bills  ot  Rights  of  the  Eighteenth  centurri 
It  Is,  in  a  sense,  the  parent  ot  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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aa  giving  forth  to  the  world,  at  a  critical  time,  a  c 
act  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  people. 

But  in  the  light  of  later  acts,  the  declaration  was  of  even 
greater  importance,  for  it  laid  down  priaciples  which  were 
soon  embodied  in  the  State  constitutions,  in  the  Artiolea  of 
Confederation  and,  at  last,  in  the  Constitution  di  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  earliest  formal  presentation  of 
the  epoch-making  doctrine  of  the  natural  rights  of  man. 
Hitherto  the  foundations  of  govemment  had  been  repre- 
sented as  resting  either  on  royal  or  on  ecclesiastical  grants ; 
but  henceforth  the  old  distinction  between  King  and  snb- 
ject,  ruler  and  ruled,  was  to  be  abolished.  The  change  was 
essenttallj  in  the  concept  of  sovereignty.  It  might  seem, 
on  first  examination,  to  be  a  sudden  obliteration  of  prece- 
dents, rather  than  a  new  definition  of  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment. Its  novelty  consisted  in  its  assertion  that  the  liber- 
ties of  America  rested  on  natural  rights.  Whatever 
objection  may  be  made  philosophically  to  the  idea,  the 
doctrine  itself  is  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  every 
effort  to  define  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  It  is  enou^ 
that  the  doctrine  proved  administrable ;  whether  its  source 
is  traceable  to  visionary  anarchists,  or  whether  its  appear- 
ance in  America  was  co-incident  with  a  phase  in  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  the  human  intellect;  for  the  idea  was 
destined  to  become  the  most  familiar  political  idea  in 
America.  Had  American  political  thought,  in  its  forma- 
tive period,  based  .the  claims  to  American  nationality  upon 
colonial  rights  as  set  forth  in  royal  charters,  American 
democracy,  if  it  can  be  conceived  under  such  conditions, 
would  be  comparable  to  an  inverted  pyramid  resting  upon 
its  apex  in  unstable  equilibrium. 

Of  temporary  importance  in  the  declaration  was  its  con- 
fession of  allegiance  to  the  Crown ;  but  of  permanent  in- 
ter^t,  was  its  assertion  that  the  Americana  were  entitled 
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to  all  the  inherited  rights  and  liberties  of  natural  bom 
Bnglieh  snbjectB,  and  that  no  taxes  could  be  imposed  upon 
them  but  "with  their  own  consent  given  personally  or  by 
their  representatives."  The  assertion  that  the  attempt 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  would  be  "unconstitu- 
tional" was  perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  in  its 
modem  sense  by  an  American  assembly.  There  was  a 
clear  disclaimer  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  for  two  reasons:  'local  ciroomstances,"  by 
which  was  meant  geographical  situation;  and  "the  ex- 
cluflive  right  of  the  assemblies  to  levy  taxes."  This  last 
reason  made  parliamentary  representation  superfluous. 
The  late  acts,  imposing  taxes,  were  declared  "to  subvert 
the  ri^ta  and  liberties  of  the  colonists."  The  duties  which 
they  imp(»ed  were  the  more  burdensome  and  grievous  on 
account  of  the  small  amount  of  specie  in  the  conntTy.  As 
the  profits  of  the  American  trade  centered  in  Great  Brit- 
ian,  the  Americans  claimed  that  they  thus  contribnted 
"very  largely  to  all  aopplies  granted  there  to  the  Crown." 
The  restrictions  on  colonial  trade  must  put  an  end  to  it, 
as  the  Americans  would  be  unable  to  purchase  English 
manufactures.  The  King  was  reminded  that  his  supplies 
were  "the  very  gifts  of  the  people ;"  from  which  it  followed 
that  for  the  people  of  Qreat  Britain  to  grant  to  the  Crown 
the  property  of  the  colonists  was  "unreasonable  and  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  British 
Constitution."  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  was  particu- 
larly claimed.  Here  were  some  of  the  germs  of  all  future 
American  constitutions. 

AH  attempts  to  execute  the  stamp  act  provoked  violence 
in  America,  and  violence  always  begets  violence.  The  act 
now  bad  many  opponents  in  Parliament,  and  its  repeal  was 
under  consideration.    The  Orenville  ministry,  which  pro- 
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duced  it,  gave  place,  in  July,*  to  a  ministry  under  Bock- 
iagham,  some  of  whose  members  such  as  Conway,  now 
made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  had  opposed 
the  act  all  along.  While  its  repeal  was  under  considera- 
tion, occurred  the  carefully  prearranged  examination  of 
Franklin  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Thou^  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  friends  and  the  friends  of  repeal,  and 
the  questions  and  answers  had  been  agreed  upon,  his  eri- 
dcnce  went  to  show  that  the  act  could  never  be  enforced, 
and  that  expediency,  if  not  principle,  demanded  its  re- 
peal.' But  though  Burke,  in  the  Commons,  and  Pitt,  in 
the  Lords,  spoke  for  repeal,  it  was  carried  only  by  a  small 
majority." 

Up  to  this  time  neither  Parliament  nor  the  ministry 
had  felt  any  special  concern  over  the  state  of  affairs  in 
America,  but  Parliament  had  now  gone  too  far  to  wholly 
abandon  its  position.  News  of  the  repeal  called  forth  a 
burst  of  loyalty  from  the  Assemblies.  Vii^nia  and  New 
York  voted  statues  to  the  Xing,  and  New  York  and  Mary- 
land statues  to  Pitt.  But  the  Northern  merchants  still 
complained  of  the  sugar  act.  In  repealing  the  stamp  act, 
which  was  done  after  a  long  and  bitter  debate.  Parliament 
chose  to  assert  the  principle  of  the  right  of  taxation  in  a 
declaratory  act,  which  passed  quite  without  opposition.* 
The  principle  was  speedily  applied  lu  the  act  of  1767, 
which  must  be  attributed  to  Townshend,"  and  which  prac- 

1  Jnl7  10,  1766. 

»  Works.  Vol.  in.  W7-464. 

1  lOS,  In  the  CommonB,  In  s  vote  of  4U. 

4  March  7.  1766. 

B  There  were  two  acts  hnown  as  the  Townahend  Acts,  that  of 
7  Oeo.  Ill,  Ch.  41,  and  7  Geo.  III.  Ch.  46  (see  Statutes  at  lATge,  X). 
The  socond  act  was  lor  reveDue  in  America;  was  passed  June  !9. 
and  went  Into  effect  November  20,  1767.  See  an  account  of  tbem 
In  Trevelyan's  American  Revolution,  Part  I,  Ch.  n. 
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ticallj  renewed  the  old  sclieme  and  proposed  a  new  feature, 
in  a  cofltom  house  tax  to  be  collected  in  America  on  certain 
artidea  imported  from  England.  The  revenue  was  chiefly 
to  be  derived  from  lead,  glass,  paper,  painter's  colors  and 
tea.  It  was  believed  in  England  that  the  slight  tax 
would  be  willingly  paid,  and,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
law,  the  custom  house  system  was  reorganized,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  revenue  commissionere, 
whose  principal  office  should  be  in  Boston.  The  new  tax 
was  at  once  called  the  tea  tax.  In  its  defense,  it  may  be 
said,  that  by  its  operation,  the  Americans  paid  less  for 
their  tea  tl^an  did  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  also 
that  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  was  sustained  by  emi- 
nent authorities.  But  it  was  the  very  question  of  right, 
on  which  English  authorities  were  divided,  which  divided 
opinion  in  America.  The  imconstitutionality  of  the  tax 
was  again  set  forth  in  resolutions  of  the  assemblies.  Massa- 
chusetts took  the  lead,  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  February, 
1768,  be^an  the  first  of  those  administrative  processes 
which  transformed  the  colonies  into  States,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Union. 

On  that  day  the  Massachusetts  le^Iature  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  other  assembUee,  inviting  them  to  meet  again 
in  common  conference.  The  letter  differed  from  that 
which  had  called  the  New  York  Congress  into  being,  as 
it  intimated  that  the  rights  of  America  having  already 
been  formally  set  forth  must  now  be  adequately  defended. 
The  letter  was  a  treasonable  act*  It  was  at  once  ao  con- 
strued by  the  ministry  and  gave  greater  offense  to  Parlia- 
ment than  anything  that  had  yet  been  done  in  the 
country.*     Bernard,  the  Glovemor  of  Massachusetts,  in- 

1  Sea  the  letter  in  Penna.  Arcblvea,  1st  Series,  IV.  186. 
*  See  RlllaboranKfa'a  letter  of  warning  acalnst  It,  tn  New  Jersey 
Archives,  X.  It. 
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eisted  that  the  legislature  should  rescind  its  action,  whioh, 
by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  to  seTenteen,  it  refused  to  da* 
Without  exception  the  assemblies  had  approved  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  York  Congress,  and  witii  equal 
unanimity  they  now  approved  the  spirit  and  pnrpoee  of 
the  Massachusetts  letter  and  proceeded  to  comply  with 
its  request.* 

Meanwhile  British  troops  had  arrived  in  Boston  to  as- 
sist the  Governor  and  the  custom-house  officers  in  the 
execution  of  the  new  law.  Their  coming  was  at  once 
oonstrued  by  the  democratic  leaders  as  a  violation  of  a 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  that  the  military 
authority  must  be  subordinate  t«  the  civil.  The  citizens 
of  Boston  met  in  town-meeting,'  and  agreed  that  the  issue 
was  so  grave,  that  it  should  be  discussed  by  delegates  from 
all  the  towns  of  the  province  in  a  political  convention.* 

A  thin  disguise  was  attempted,  that  this  meeting  should 
be  for  the  purpme  of  discussing  a  possible  war  with 
France,  but  no  one  was  deceived  as  to  its  true  purpose. 
More  than  one  hundred  towns  sent  delegates,  who  assem- 
bled on  the  twen^-second  of  September,  1768.  The  meet- 
ing disclaimed  any  political  authority  and  claimed  no 
more  than  the  right  to  discuss  public  questions.  But  it 
formulated  a  petition  to  the  King.  This  convention,  how- 
ever, signified  far  more  than  an  isolated  meeting  in  a 
single  colony.  It  was  speedily  Teeogn-ized  as  an  instru- 
ment that  might  be  effectively  used  in  the  progress  of  the 
popular  cause.    It  may  be  called  almost  the  first  political 

1  See  the  Bernard  letters. 

t  Protblngliam'B  Rise  of  the  Republic,  In  loco.  The  shiest 
premntatlon  of  the  American  side  of  the  controversy.  In  17(8, 
win  be  found  In  John  Dickinson's  Farmer's  Letters. 

■  September  12,  13.  176S. 

«  It  assembled  September  2S,  and  represented  nlnetf-slx  towns 
and  elcht  districts.    Wlnsor  VI,  46. 
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oonvration  in  our  aniutls,  and  be  said  to  have  b^^  that 
series  of  meetings  of  a  political  character  whidi,  from 
that  daj  to  this,  have  lai^ly  controlled  our  administra- 
tive  affairs.' 

The  political  convention  ranks  high  in  the  evolution 
of  American  democracy  and  was  destined  to  become  a 
fourth  estate  of  government  The  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  meetings  of  this  kind  was  qnickly  discerned, 
and  the  Boston  convention  was  a  subject  of  particular 
cenaore  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Many  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  many  more  Englislunen  outside  of  it,  believed 
that  the  delegates  were  guilty  of  treason,  and  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  England  for  trial. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  political  convention  there 
appeared  in  America  a  man  destined  to  utilize  it  as  an 
agent  in  practical  politics  and  in  enunciating  the  prinoi- 
ples  of  popular  government  In  Hay,  following  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Boston  convention,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  entered  upon  the  democratic 
course  which  during  his  lifetime  became  the  common 
highway  of  multitudes  of  Americans,  and  which  has  been 
traveled  by  their  political  posterity  ever  since.  His  very 
first  effort  in  l^elation  was  significant ;  to  secure  to  the 
masters  of  slaves  the  unrestricted  right  to  emancipate 
them, — an  effort  conforming  in  all  respects  to  the  first 
political  doctrines  of  his  life,  that  all  men  are  created 
eqnaL'  Just  a  century  later,  this  early  thought  of  Jef- 
ferson's, after  many  vicissitudes  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion, was  embodied  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment' 

•  For  some  account  of  this  conventloa  lee  Hutchliuun,  Vol. 
m,  In  loco.  A  broad-Bbeet  copy  ot  its  proceedlngi  Is  preterred 
la  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

■  Works  (H.  A.  Waablnffton,  Ed.),  Vol.  1,  48-49. 

■  For  the  account  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  see  ToL  in 
of  this  work. 
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The  people  of  tlie  colonies  interproted  the  arriTal  of 
the  Britiah  troops  as  a  sign  of  impending  miUtary  eaprem- 
ac7,  and  the  assemblies  Btubbomlj  refosed  to  make 
preparation  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldieiB.  A  confliot 
between  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  troops  soon  came 
about,  and  its  fatal  consequences  were  long  recalled  bj 
the  annual  commemoration  of  the  Boaton  massacre.^ 
After  some  delay  the  British  officer  and  soldiers  oonoemod 
in  the  affray  were  tried  in  a  local  court  and  all  acquitted, 
except  two  soldiers,  who  were  adjudged  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter and  slightly  punished.  Their  trial  was  the 
more  interesting,  as  John  Adams,  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
foremost  loaders  of  the  Revolution,  defended  them.*  "In 
truth,"  said  Mr.  Lecky,  writing  particularly  of  this  trial, 
"although  no  people  have  indulged  more  lai^Iy  than  the 
Americans  in  Tiolent,  reckless  and  unscmpnloos  language, 
no  people  have,  at  every  period  of  their  history,  been  more 
signally  free  from  the  thirst  for  blood,  which  in  moments 
of  great  political  excitement  has  been  often  shown  both  in 
England  and  France.  *  *  *  In  the  long  period  of 
anarchy,  riot  and  excitement  which  preceded  the  American 
revolution  there  was  scarcely  any  blood  shed  and  no  politi- 
cal assassination,  and  the  essential  humanity  of  American 
public  opinion  which  was  shown  so  conspicuously  during 
the  trial  of  the  soldiers  at  Boston,  was  afterwards  dis- 
played on  a  far  wider  field  and  in  still  more  trying  cir- 
cumstances during  the  fierce  passion  of  the  revolutionary 
war  and  still  more  remarkably  in  the  triumph  of  the  Noiih 
in  the  war  of  secession.""  The  humane  spirit,  which  held 

I  See  Frederick  KIdder'i  HlBtorr  of  the  Boston  Haaaacre,  la 
which  most  of  the  authorities  are  cited  and  many  reprinted. 

*  John  Adams'  Works,  X,  201,  et  seq. 

*  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Centnrr,  Vol.  Ill,  401. 
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gwaj  in  the  trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  liis  soldiers,  after 
the  affray  in  Boston,  wa^  to  dominate  American  laws  and 
eonstitatiotis,  and  it  woidd  be  a  serious  omission  were  we 
to  fail  to  include  it  among  the  principal  souroes  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

From  this  time  public  meetings,  called  to  discuss  tEe 
great  issoee  of  the  hour,  were  so  numerous  that,  the  people 
seem  to  have  been  in  political  convention  of  almost  con- 
tinuous sessions.  Thus  the  town-meeting  at  Boston,  on 
the  twenty-ei^th  of  October,  1772,  toot  upon  itaelf  to 
declare  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  and,  even  more  formallj 
than  usual  in  such  meetings,  to  draw  up  a  list  of  puUic 
grievances.  These  were  chieflj  three:  the  attempts  oi 
Parliament  to  tax  Am^ca ;  to  restrain  its  manufactures, 
and  to  transport  political  offenders  to  England  for  trial. 
A  report,  which  combined  formal  complaints  more  skill' 
folly  than  any  before,  was  speedily  sent  to  other  towns 
and  into  other  provinces,  and  did  much  to  shape  public 
opinion.  Especially  was  this  true  in  Virginia  where  Uie 
report  was  carefully  discussed  by  the  Buigesaes.  Jeffer- 
son's reflections  on  it  were  soon  to  find  classical  ezpreesiou 
in  the  most  celebrated  state  paper  in  our  history.  The 
earlier  declarations  of  rights  set  forth  by  the  assemblies 
had  been  freely  utilized  by  the  New  York  Congress  in  its 
resolutions ;  later,  again  in  the  report  of  the  Boston  meet- 
ing, and  together  with  other  reports  of  a  similar  kind  from 
other  colonies,  they  were  soon  to  be  expressed  in  popular 
and  final  form  under  the  masterly  band  of  Jefferson. 
About  the  time  when  the  Committees  of  Correspondence 
were  first  thou^t  of,  in  June,  1772,  the  Boston  revenue 
packet,  the  Oaspee,  in  attempting  to  overhaul  a  smuggler, 
ran  aground  on  Nanqnit  Point  on  the  Bhodc  Island  coast' 

■  J.  R.  BarUett'a  Hlstoir  of  the  DeBtmctlon  of  tbe  Oup«e 
(Documeittanr)  In  R.  I.  Colonial  Records,  vn.  67,  et  aeq. 
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While  thus  helpless,  it  was  boarded  in  the  night  ^yy  a  bod^r 
of  OTer-zealoTis  patriots,  was  burned,  and  its  lieutenant 
eeriously  wounded.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  England, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  offenders  should  at  once  be  sent 
to  England  for  trial  The  case  was  specially  to  he  investi- 
gated by  the  board  of  colonial  commissioners,  who,  at- 
tempting to  perform  their  duty  in  January,  failed.  On 
the  twenty-second,  they  requested  Wanton,  the  Governor 
of  Kfaode  Island,  to  arrest  the  accused  and  send  them  to 
England.  The  Governor,  not  sympathizing  with  the  re- 
quest^ and  donbtful  of  hia  authority  to  comply  with  it, 
asked  the  assembly  for  instructions.  The  assembly  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Hopkins,  the  Chief  Jostioe,  who 
refused  to  order  the  arrest,  and  none  was  made.  Demo- 
cratic sentiment  in  Bhode  Island  thus  nullified  the  will  <^ 
the  home  government.  As  soon  as  the  affair  became  gen- 
erally known,  the  country  expressed  no  disapproval  of  the 
burning  of  the  packet,  but  did  not  conceal  its  indignation 
that  the  British  government  had  demanded  the  transfer 
of  American  citizens  for  trial  and  punishment  in  England. 
The  demand  was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
the  British  constitution  and  of  that  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can, which  the  New  York  Congress  had  so  clearly  laid 
down, — ^the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage. 

Somewhat  curiously,  the  Oaapee  affair  had  the  inune-  • 
diate  effect  of  calling  forth  a  new  element  in  the  political 
organization  of  the  popular  cause.  The  request  of  the 
commissioners,  to  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  for  the 
transportation  of  the  accused  led  Jefferson  to  influence  his 
cousin,  Babney  Carr,  to  move  in  the  Vii^nia  House  of 
Buj^esses,  a  set  of  resolatione,  which,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  activity  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Richard  Henry  lee, 
were  unanimously  adopted  and  immediately  sent  to  every 
assembly.    The  sabetance  of  these  resolutions,  which  de- 
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manded  a  Continental  Union  under  a  oonfederacy,  was  at 
once  approved  and  taken  up  by  alL  Before  the  doee  of 
Norember,  Conunitteee  of  Coneepondenoe  were  organized 
in  all  the  colonies  and  into  their  hands  the  direction  of 
public  sentiment  inunediately  fell.'  Thus  the  scheme  of 
general  political  correspondence  and  oversight  of  the  Amer- 
ican cause,  which,  it  appears, was  at  first  sujigeBted  hj  Sam- 
uel Adama  as  early  as  1772,  was  given  practical  form 
through  the  Virginia  leaders.  "In  this  manner,"  says  Mr. 
Bancroft,  "Virginia  laid  the  foundation  of  otir  TTnion. 
Maasachnsette  organized  a  province ;  Virginia  promoted  a 
confederacy.  Were  the  several  committees  but  to  come  to- 
gether the  world  would  see  an  American  Congress."^  We 
still  have  a  similar  o^anization  in  our  city,  county  and 
State  conmutteeB,  and  maintained  by  each  party  in  its 
National  Committee.  Theee  committees  at  once  became 
the  principal  means  of  unifying  American  political  senti- 
ment. In  after  years,  Jefferson  further  applied  their 
idea  and  organization  with  that  great  political  party,  which 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  attraopt  to  execute 
the  Townshend  act,  popularly  called  the  tea  tax,'  was 
even  more  disastrous  than  the  attempt  to  execute  the  stamp 
act  The  tea  ships  were  sent  back  to  England;  many 
chests  were  thrown  into  Boston  Harbor,  and  many  in  the 
Delaware.^  A  more  serious  lose  was  inflicted  wh«i  tbe 
mob  in  Boston  burned  Qovemor  Hutchinson's  great 
library.  Petty  acts  of  violence  were  reported  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

1  John  Adams  attrtlintea  Uiem  to  Bamael  Adams',— Works,  IV, 
S4. 

1  Blstory  of  th«  United  States.  Bd.  1864,  Vol.  TI,  466. 

■  Ot  Jnne  29,  1766,  partly  repealed  In  March,  1770,  bat  retainlns 
the  claim  ot  tb^  rlEht  to  tax  the  colonlea. 

*  PennirlTaiila  Packet,  January  9,  1776.  Bee  also  the  hlstoir 
of  the  conntlea  of  Qlonceater,  Salem  and  Cnmberlaiid  (New  Jer- 
H7),  CoBhlnc  Sheppard,  Philadelphia,  1883. 
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Hutohinafm  and  Oliver,  the  crown  officers  in  Ifassachu- 
setts,  were  in  secret  correspondence  with  Thomas 
Whately,  private  secretary  to  George  Qrenvillc^  to  whom 
they  freely  commonicated  their  opinions  and  eu^ested 
plans  for  the  government  of  America.  Their  suggestions 
thus  reached  the  ministry.  In  December,  1772,  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Whately,  these  American  letters 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Franklin,  who,  recognizing  their 
importance,  transmitted  them  to  Thomas  Ouahing,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  and  he  soon 
showed  them  to  the  popular  leaders.*  Their  contents  were 
construed  to  be  of  great  public  importance.  Their  authors 
advised  a  further  restraint  of  liberty,  rather  than  any  break 
in  connection  with  the  parent  state.  The  popular  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  should  practically  be  abolished; 
the  council  should  consist  of  men  having  large  landed 
estates;  all  the  crown  officers  in  the  province  should  be 
paid  from  the  English  treasury  and  the  province  should 
be  represented  in  Parliament.  The  most  serious  offense 
here  was  against  the  assembly.  The  authors  of  the  letters 
had  advised  the  British  ministry  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
ment .of  the  provinces  and  to  strip  the  assembly  of  much  of 
its  power  and  here  the  revolutionary  leaders  found  incon- 
testable proof  that  the  liberties  of  America  were  in  peril. 
The  letters  were  published,  contrary  to  the  promise  which 
Franklin  had  given  when  obtaining  them,  and  the  King 
was  petitioned  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  to  re- 
move Hutchinson  and  Oliver  from  their  offices,  but  the 
Frivy  Council  dismissed  the  petition  as  groundless,  scan- 
dalous and  vexatious.* 

Two  days  later,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1774, 

I  Blgelow'B  Franklin.  Vol.  II.  130,  168,  206-238. . 
'  Tbe  episode  of  the  Hutchlnaon  letters  faas  called  forth  mncli 
comment.   The  antboritles  are  cited  In  Winsor,  VT,  93-94. 
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Franklin,  who,  over  his  own  signature,  had  acknowledged 
that  he  had  Bent  the  letters  to  America,  was,  after  a  severe 
examinaticai  before  the  council,  deprived  of  his  office  as 
deputy  poetmaster  for  the  colonies,  and  was  transformed 
from  that  time  into  a  devoted  supporter  of  American  in- 
dependence. The  acquisition  of  Franklin  to  the  body  of 
Americana  who  were  agitating  the  rights  of  their  country, 
was  the  first  great  event,  of  personal  importance,  in  the 
Bevolution ;  the  second,  was  Gie  acceptance  by  Washington 
of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
anniee.  Critics  of  Franklin,  in  America,  have  blamed  him 
for  not  identifying  himself  earlier  with  the  cause.  He 
has  been  censured  for  plaiming  the  distribution  of  the  new 
offices,  which  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  would  create, 
among  his  friends.  At  this  time  he  was  sixty  years  of 
age,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Khode 
Island,  and  Peyton  Kandolph,  of  Virginia,  was  the  oldest 
American  conspicuously  active  in  public  affairs.  His  a^e 
and  temperament  could  find  no  pleasure  in  producing,  or 
in  any  way  contributing  to,  an  untimely  revolution.  He 
was  not  yet  convinced  that  American  independence  was 
the  only,  much  less,  the  final,  solution  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  or  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  America.  That  he  was  not  so  coa- 
▼inced  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  casts  no 
shadow  on  hie  integrity  or  his  patriotism.  The  American 
cause  was  not  wholly  one-sided;  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years  preceding  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  was 
obscure  enough  to  give  rise  to  two  sets  of  opinions.  After 
resistance  to  the  stamp  act  had  been  made;  after  the  in- 
tentions of  the  ministry  were  no  longer  in  doubt,  Frank- 
lin, then  nearing  his  seventieth  year,  was  fully  convinced 
that  reconciliation  was  impossible.  His  diemiseal  in  dis- 
grace from  his  office  of  depn^  postmaster  general  of  the 
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colonies  endangered  hia  personal  Uberty.  The  ministry 
might  give  him  permanent  qoarters  in  the  Tower ;  but  ha 
eontinited  to  represent  the  colonies  for  which  he  was  agent 
with  zeal,  though  not  without  increasing  conviction  of  the 
unprofitableuras  of  his  agency.*  At  last,  seeing  the  end, 
he  left  his  agency  in  the  care  of  Arthur  Lee,  and  having 
parted  with  Priestly  and  Eurke  and  other  intimate  friends, 
with  feelings  which  showed  how  deeply  these  thoughtful 
men  sympathized  with  the  American  cause,  be  sailed  for 
home,  about  the  middle  of  March,  1775.  iRever  again 
would  the  representative  of  an  American  colony  be  sent  to 
the  home  government  His  departure  signified  that  all 
hopes  of  reconciliation  were  in  vain.  On  die  fifth  of  Hay, 
he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  and  immediately  identified  him- 
self with  the  popular  cause.  Naturally  he  was  at  once 
received  as  the  leader  of  the  patriots  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  soon  called  to  a  like  place  in  the  councils  of  the  whole 
country.  He  was  an  exception  to  the  rult^  that  revolu- 
tions are  never  led  by  old  men. 

Keanwbile  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  tumultu- 
ous meetings,  in  Boston,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  particularly,  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  angered  rather 
than  alarmed  the  ministry,  and  it  resolved  both  to  punish 
the  offenders  and  to  prevent  such  meetings  in  the  future. 
As  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  these  ends,  the  govern* 
ment  of  Hassachusetts*  was  reorganized  on  a  military 
basis,'  thns  at  once  confirming  the  suspicion,  in  America, 
of  the  trath  of  the  Hutchinson  letters.  Henceforth,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  town  officers  and  representatives 
to  the  legislatures,  there  should  be  no  more  town-meetings. 

I  He  was  agent  for  FeimBylvaiila,  Maryland,  a«orgla  and  Hobss- 
chueetta. 

(  Act  of  April  16,  1774. 
•  14  Qeone  in,  Cb.  19. 
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Judges  and  counselors  of  the  superior  oonrt  sKotild  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  prov- 
ince, by  the  royal  governor.  The  approval  of  the  council 
in  appointments  should  be  dispensed  with.  Among  the 
oflScers  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  were  the  sheriffs, 
who  should  appoint  the  jurors;  who  hitherto  had  been 
appointed  by  the  aelectm^  of  the  towns.  The  act  thus 
qnite  obliterated  the  democratic  character  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces,  and  ignored  the  charter  of  1692. 

Another  act,  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
almost  unanimously,  closed  the  port  of  Boston,'  and  the 
news  reached  that  town  on  the  thirteenth  of  Kay,  about 
which  time  it  was  also  learned  that  by  another  bill  all  per- 
sona in  the  colonies,  indicted  on  the  charge  of  murder, 
especially  if  committed  while  hindering  or  assisting  the 
officers  of  the  Crown,  were  to  be  transported  to  England 
for  trial*  By  another  act,  troops  were  to  be  sent  to 
America  and  quartered  on  its  inhabitante,'  and  by  still 
another,  known  as  the  Quebec  act,  the  boundaries  of  the 
province  of  that  name  were  to  extend  southward  to  the 
Ohio,  westward  to  the  Mississippi  and  eastward  to  the 
highlands  of  Pennsylvania.  The  French  inhabitants  were 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  former  ecclesiasticBl 
system,  which  had  been  abolished  after  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  The  French  laws,  also  abolished  at  diat  time,  were 
revived  and  the  Soman  Catholic  church  was  given  a  clear 
title  to  its  property  and  full  control  of  it  with  the  rig^t  to 
tithes.  No  general  assembly  should  be  elected  tn  the  prov- 
ince, but  the  government  should  be  vested  wholly  in  the 
Crown  and  rest  on  military  authority.    The  obvious  pur- 

>  March  SI.  1774.  Force.  4th  serlei,  i,  S5,  kdA  New  HampSblrs 
Provincial  Papers,  vll,  402. 

*  14  Qeorge  m,  Cb.  4B. 

•  14  aeorge  m,  Ch.  U. 
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poae  of  the  act,  as  the  Americans  construed  it,  was  to 
bring  French  influence  in  Canada  to  the  support  of  the 
ministry  and  to  malce  Quebec  an  offset  against  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  had  an  effect  not  an- 
ticipated by  its  promoters.*  Every  sea-port  town  in 
America  realized  its  own  danger  and  was  anxious  to  sym- 
pathize with  Boston,  and  the  bill,  therefore,  only  strength- 
ened the  sentiment  of  American  Union.  It  had  been 
growing  rapidly  during  the  last  few  months  and  chiefly 
through  the  activity  of  the  Committees  of  Correspondence 
and  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  were  now  assuming  the 
functions  and  proportions  of  a  political  party. 

The  town-meeting  in  Boston,  called  to  consider  the  bill, 
had  sent  out  an  appeal  for  help  and  imposed  an  embargo 
on  all  English  importations.^  The  embargo  was  suggested 
from  the  nimierous  voluntary  associations  already  existing 
in  the  provinces.  Sympathy  with  Boston,  which  naturally  ^ 
would  be  more  active  in  sea-port  towns  than  in  rural  com- 
munities, was  most  active  in  New  York  City,  whose  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  like  most  of  the  committees  in 
the  country,  consisted  of  active  men  of  the  middle  class, 
who  were  freer  to  participate  in  the  popular  movement 
than  older,  wealthier  and  better  known  men  could  be.  The 
adoption  of  a  non-importation  policy  meant  a  serioua  blow 
to  commerce,'  and  naturally  ardent  patriots  hesitated  to 
advocate  it  Before  adopting  it,  might  not  another  at- 
tempt be  made,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  country,  to  influence 
Parliament  to  abandon  ite  objectionable  policy?     The 

<  Hbs8.  Hist  Soc  Proc.,  2d  Series,  II.  481;  New  J«raer  ArcIilvM, 
X.  4B7. 

*  Mass.  RlBt  Proc  zl.  S92:  zll.  46-4S^7. 

■  See  also  the  "Solemo  Leasue  and  Covenant,"  not  to  HM 
Brltisb  goods,  adopted  bv  the  Mass.  Prov.  ABaemblr.  June  3S,  1774, 
In  tbe  Mass.  Gazette  of  that  date. 
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New  York  committee,  in  reply  to  the  Boston  appeal,  Tec- 
ommended  that  a  Congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  col- 
onies meet  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  country ;  thus 
the  Buggestion  of  a  Continental  Congress  originated  in  the 
oonserrative  sentiments  of  the  New  York  merchants.' 

It  was  an  epoch-making  Bug^;estion,  and  a  firm  step  to- 
ward independence.^  It  waa  approved  by  Connecticut  and 
Bhode  Island  and  soon  after  by  other  colonies.  But  an- 
other and  far  nu>re  moving  appeal  went  forth  to  the  peo- 
ple, written  by  Thomaa  Paine  under  the  taking  title,  "Com-  /So 
mon  Sense,"  a  robust  pamphlet  which  took  the  country  by 
storm.  It  pronounced  boldly  for  independence,  while  yet 
the  leaders  hardly  dared  to  think  of  it;  outlined  a  policy 
for  America  and  plainly  advised  the  calling  of  a  Congress 
and  the  formation  of  a  charter  of  government,  or  written 
constitntion  for  the  new  nation.  The  pamphlet  had  an 
immediate  and  prodigious  effect  in  both  the  new  world  and 
the  old,  and  must  be  included  among  the  primary  causes 
of  American  independence.  It  was  the  first  campaign 
document  in  American  history,  and  remains  to  this  day  the 
most  famous.  As  an  immediate  force  precipitating  inde- 
pendence, it  outweighed  all  the  plans  of  union,  all  the 
speeches,  all  the  state  papers  that  preceded  it  Paine  had 
simply  written  what  the  common  people  were  trying  to 
think.  Along  with  the  news  from  Boston,  the  New  York 
request  passed  southward  to  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and 
deo^a,  whose  people  speedily  met  and  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  suggestion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rural 
communities,  long  accustomed  to  depend  upon  their  own 

1  Suggeatea  In  R.  I.,  Hay  IT,  1774;  Force,  4th  Series,  I,  S3S;  bj 
Hancock,  In  Uarch,  ot  that  rear;  Bancroft,  (Ed.,  18E4),  tI,'6«8: 
by  New  York  Sons  ol  Liberty,  in  Uay,  Bancroft,  vli,  40;  by  Hass. 
H.  R.,  June  17;   Dawson's  Westcheater  County,  18-20. 

■  The  effect  of  the  BuggeBtlon  (from  vhatever  source  It  came) 
Is  beet  stated  by  Frothlngham  In  his  Rise  of  the  Republic. 
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labor  for  their  Bupplies,  easily  appiored  a  non-importa- 
tion policy.  In  Virginia,  Governor  Ihmmore  had  dia- 
solred  the  assembly,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  but  it 
met  on  the  next  day  and  directed  the  Committee  of 
Correepondenoe  to  ascertain  whether  a  general  Oongreaa 
was  expedient  at  this  time.  On  the  same  day,  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  assembled,  at  Salem,  and  speedily 
approved  the  action  of  the  Boston  town-meoting.  The 
rapidly  growing  sentiment  of  the  province  against  the 
use  of  British  goods  was  utilized  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  recommending  an  embai^,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
appeal  to  all  the  assemblies  to  unite  in  sending  del^ates 
to  a  general  Congress,  which  should  meet  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  first  of  the  following  September.  The  proposal 
was  treated  as  more  than  a  mere  suggestion  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Thomas  Cushing,  the  Speaker;  John  and  Samuel 
Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine  and  James  Bowdoin  as  dele- 
gates.  Their  appointment,  and  the  general  democratic 
spirit  displayed  by  the  l^slature,  so  displeased  the  Gov- 
ernor, General  Gage,  that  he  determined  to  dissolve  it 
His  secretary,  whom  he  sent  to  read  his  message,  found 
the  doors  of  the  assembly  chamber  closed  and  was  denied 
admittance,  but,  standing  on  the  steps,  he  read  the  procla- 
mation of  dissolution.  Thus,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
1774,  the  last  session  of  the  last  assembly  of  the  proviuoe 
of  Massachusetts  came  to  an  end.  An  old  era  dosed  and  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  democracy  began.  As  the  mem- 
bers passed  from  the  chamber,  they  did  not  know  that 
Khode  Island,  two  days  before,  had  chosen  del^ates  to 
the  Congress,  nor  may  all  of  them  have  known  that  Con- 
necticut, two  weeks  earlier,  had  also  authorized  its  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  to  appoint  del^ates. 

The  election,  or  appointment,  of  del^ates  was  now  go- 
ing on  oil  over  the  land.    In  Kew  Hampshire,  the  otmtrol 
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of  affaire  was  almoet  entirely  ia  the  htrnda  of  the  Qover- 
nor,  but  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  appointed  dele- 
gates on  the  eighth  of  June.  Bj  the  twenty-fifth,  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey  had  appointed.  Nev/  York  was 
committed  to  appointment,  hut  the  nomination  of  dele- 
gates waa  an  isece  between  local  factions, — the  popular 
leaders  in  New  York  city  and  those  in  the  upper  counties 
not  being  in  full  accord, — ^but  after  much  dispute,  dele- 
gates were  chosen.^  The  Pennsylvania  assembly  was  not 
in  session,  and  Qoremor  Penn  refused  to  convene  it,  but 
at  a  town-meeting,  the  people  of  Philadelphia  appointed 
a  committee  to  represent  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, which,  co-operating  with  similar  committeee  in 
other  counties,  urged  the  general  assembly  to  a^^lnt  dele- 
gates. The  assembly  convened  soon  after,  to  take  action 
on  the  state  of  the  province  in  the  western  counties  where 
an  Indian  war  threatened,  and  chose  delegates  on  the 
twenty-first  of  July. 

Delaware  and  Virginia  choee  theirs  on  the  first  of 
Angnst  and  on  the  second  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina 
ratified  the  appointment  made  by  its  Committee  of  Safely. 
On  the  twenty-fifth,  del^ates  were  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  of  North  Carolina,  but  no  dele- 
gates vrere  chosen  in  (Georgia,  that  colony  being  under 
the  influence  of  its  (Governor,  In  several  instances,  aa  in 
Virginia  and  MassachusettB,  the  appointment  of  del^&tes 
was  accompanied  by  resolutions,  stating  colonial  griev- 
ances anew.  These  resolutions  showed  that  the  senti- 
ment of  noQ-importation  was  gaining  ground.  Probably 
the  Congress  about  to  gather  would  ocoisideT  it  carefully. 

iPbillp  LtTlngBton,  Isaac  Lowe,  }ohn  Alaopii,  James  Daane 
and  Jolrn  Jar  were  choaen  for  the  City  ol  Albany,  and  also  to 
represent  some  of  the  towns  In  tbe  coanUes  of  Dutcbeas  and  West- 
chwtsr.   The  three  southuu  counties  sent,  each,  a  delegate. 
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The  c<»idiict  of  General  Gage,  in  MasBaohusetts,  and 
the  disoiHiteikt  there  with  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  now 
led  to  a  more  important  declaration  of  public  opinion  than 
had  yet  been  made.  On  the  ninth  of  September,  the 
Suffolk  ooouty  oonvention,  asaembled  at  Milton,  formally 
declared  that  the  people  of  the  province  ought,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  recent  acts,  to  instruct  the  tax  oollectors  to 
retain  the  moneys  in  their  hands  until  the  gOTernment 
might  be  organized  on  a  oonetitutional  basis,  and  resolu- 
tions to  this  effect  were  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress 
which  meanwhile  had  met  at  Philadelphia.  The  import- 
ance of  the  Suffolk  oonvention  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  political  system  which  the  Americans  were 
organizing  must  not  be  orerlooked,'  for  it  was  the  first 
meeting  of  Americans  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Erit- 
ish  govermuent  was  deliberately  denied,  and  measures 
taken,  not  only  to  nnllify  other  acts  of  Parliament,  but 
actually  to  seize  upon  the  taxes  and  to  retain  them  as 
hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  ministry.  The  Suf- 
folk resolutions  went  further  than  any  preceding  them 
in  declaring  that  government  was  a  compact,  to  which  the 
King  was  a  party,  and  that,  if  the  c(Hnpact  was  bn^en, 
the  people  were  dissolved  from  their  allegiance:  ideas 
which  immediately  found  popular  aoceptanoe  and  soon 
found  their  way  into  the  constitutions  of  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts.' 

The  Suffolk  convention  thus  put  the  political  issue  in 
a  new  light  If  government  was  founded  on  the  natural 
ri^ta  of  man,  it  was  also,  the  convention  said,  a  compact; 

1  See  Uie  resolntlotu  of  thin  and  of  other  county  conTentfona 
In  the  appendls  to  the  Jonmala  of  Each  Prorlnclal  ConrreBs  of 
Uaauchiiaettfl,  1774-1T7G,  Boaton.  1S3S. 

■  New  Jeraer  ConstltnUon,  Preamble,  1776;  HanachoMtts, 
Preamble,  1780. 
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a  Bomewh&t  paradoxical  combination  of  ideaB,  but,  at  ibis 
time,  the  compact  theory  of  the  state  was  wiomng  new 
disciples  and  afforded  an  apparendj  eaej  l^al  path  for 
the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights.  The 
Kerolution  had  gone  far  enou^  to  make  it  necessary  to 
put  King,  ministry  and  Parliament  in  the  wrong,  and  no 
easier  method  could  be  devised  than  to  accuse  them  of 
breaking  the  social  compact.  It  was  also  necessary,  as 
well  as  pre-eminently  desirable,  to  find  l^al  standing 
ground  for  American  democracy.  Though  the  TCJng  had 
broken  the  compact,  the  people  at  least  should  keep  it, 
and  therefore,  as  the  popular  phrase  of  the  time  pat  it, 
they  should  take  unto  themselves  the  protection  of  their 
interests  and  hand  down  to  future  generations  those  lib- 
erties and  priril^es,  civil  and  religious,  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  nature. 

The  recent  act,  overthrowing  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  gave  the  convention  an  ex- 
cuse for  its  revision  of  the  theoiy  of  the  state  and  prompted 
it  to  greater  freedom  in  giving  democratic  advice.  It 
practically  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  abolish  the 
council  of  the  province,  with  all  its  checks  upon  the  execu- 
tive, and  to  empower  the  executive  to  appoint  all  the  mili- 
tary officers.  It  now  advised  the  towns  to  choose  their 
own  military  officers,  and  urged  the  election  of  a  pro- 
vincial Congress,  whidi  should  take  the  place  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  case  the  Governor  should  attempt  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  the  su^estion,  every  crown  officer  in 
the  province  should  be  seized  as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
behavior  of  the  Governor.  The  Suffolk  resolutions  indi- 
cated that  the  great  question  of  the  hour  had  passed  far 
beyond  mere  debate.  The  people  were  advised  to  resort 
to  armed  resistance.  General  Oage  had  already  begun 
the  fortification  of  Boston,  and  as  the  intrencfaments  rose, 
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the  news  of  this  military  trespass  upon  the  civil  rights  of 
the  people  spread  through  the  province  and  unified  public 
sentiment  The  revolution  was  at  the  point  of  a  military 
outbreak.  There  was  needed  only  a  sufficient  excuse,  and 
the  flames  of  war  would  be  kindled.  But  before  this  dire 
event  should  be  suffered,  the  American  people  resolved 
to  exercise  their  right  to  protest  and  to  petition  the  home 
government.    Let  us  turn  to  their  appeals. 
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FBOTBBTS  AWD   PBTITIOHB. 

Meanwhile  the  Contiiieiital  Congresa  had  aasembledL^ 
MoBt  of  the  delegates  were  present  by  the  appointed  daj. 
Two  public  halls  were  offered  for  their  convenience:  the 
speaker  of  the  Fennsjlvania  assembly,  G-alloway,  inviting 
them  to  the  State  House,  and  the  Carpenter  Company  to 
their  hall.'  Many  influential  Sona  of  Liberty  were  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  which  represented  the  mechanics  of 
the  city,  and  the  political  opinions  of  the  worHngmen 
of  the  whole  country.  It  was  not  without  political  sagacity 
that  the  delegates  accepted  the  use  of  Carpenter's  Hall. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  their  meeting, 
they  marched  in  procession  from  Smith's  Tavern,  where 
they  had  met  for  conference,  to  the  hall  and  there  oi^an- 
ized.'  They  were  fifty-five  in  number  and  came  from 
twelve  colonies. 

By  what  authority  did  they  assemble  3  Were  they  a 
oonstitutional  body  authorized  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  reoi^anizing  American  civil  affairs  1  The  journal  of 
the  day  records  that  they  were  "chosen  and  appointed 
by  the  several  colonies  and  provinces  in  !N'orth  America 
to  xoaet  and  hold  a  Congress  at  Philadelphia."*  Each 
member  bad  a  commission  which  certified  bis  right  to  a 

■  See  Ita  Journal  in  Jonmali  of  Consreae,  1777;  also  In  The 
Whole  ProcMdInc>  of  tbe  American  Continental  CongreM,  held  at 
Phlledelphla— Nev  York,  1775.  For  the  documents  need  by  this 
Congress  see  Force's  Archives. 

■  As  the  legislature  of  PeansrlTanla  was  in  session  the  Btate 
House  was  In  use.  The  ConBress  had  been  called  for  the  first  of 
Beptember,  bnt  the  delegates  did  not  get  together  until  the  llfth. 

s  The  Hall  la  one  of  the  few  edifices  Identified  with  the  great 
political  event  of  the  time,  that  is  preswred  unchanged  to  our 
tar. 

*  September  6,  1774.   Journal  I,  p.  1. 
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Beat,  but,  tested  bj  the  constitutional  reqairements  of  out 
own  time,  their  commisaious  wero  not  of  equal  authority.' 
In  Rhode  Island,  Maasachusetts,  FemisjlTania  and  North 
Carolina,  the  delegates  had  been  chosen  by  the  assembly. 
The  Rhode  Island  credentials  were  signed  by  the  govei^ 
nor;  the  Massachusetts,  by  "Samuel  Adams,  Clerk;"  and 
the  Pennsylvania  del^ates  presented  the  vote  of  its  as- 
sembly as  their  authority.  The  clerk  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina assembly  attested  the  credentials  of  its  del^atea; 
the  Maryland  members  had  been  chosen  by  the  commit- 
tees of  the  counties  assembled  in  convention,  and  its  resolu- 
tions were  the  evidence  of  their  election.  The  delegates 
from  New  Hampshire  were  chosen  In  a  similar  maaner 
by  a  general  convention  of  deputies  from  the  towns,  whose 
vote  was  their  credentials.  Fourteen  county  committees 
had  signed  the  credentials  of  the  New  Jersey  delegates. 
The  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware  had  met  in 
convention  and  Csesar  Rodney,  its  chairman,  had  signed 
the  credentials.  A  town-meeting  of  freemen,  consistiDg 
of  a  number  of  committees  and  Sons  of  Liberty,  had  been 
held  in  Charleston  and  had  appointed  the  South  Carolina 
delegates;  as  their  credentials,  duly  ratified  by  the  as- 
sembly and  attested  by  its  clerk,  fuUy  showed.  In  Vii^ 
ginta,  county  delegates  had  met  in  convention,  had  elected 
del^ates,  and,  as  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maryland,  the 
vote  of  the  convention  was  their  credentials.  The  dele- 
gates from  New  York  had  been  chosen  by  counties,  and 
their  credentials  were  the  certificates  of  their  election. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  people  bad  assembled  in  Provincial 
Convention,  and  the  credentials  were  signed  by  its  moder- 
ator and  clerk. 

Thus  the  members  of  the  Congress  had  been  chosen  in 

t  The  commlwlonB  and  credentiala  an  printed  In  tbe  JoamaL 
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vurioos  wajB.  Undoubtedly  the  aBsemblies  had  authority 
to  appoint  agents  or  delegates  to  represent  them  in  any 
public  bnsineBs,  for  such  procedure  had  long  been  cus- 
tomary, as  in  the  case  of  the  agents  of  the  colonies  in 
England ;  but  nominating  conventions,  whether  of  a  coun- 
ty or  a  colony,  were  a  new  means  for  choosing  represen- 
tativee  of  the  people.  Where  the  people  were  fully  given 
to  the  support  of  the  democratic  cause,  the  election  of 
del^ates  hod  been  by  the  assembly,  but,  in  colonies  in 
whidi  the  loyalist  element  was  strong,  the  election  had 
been  by  agencies  hitherto  unemployed,  such  as  Committees 
of  Correapondence,  County  Committoee,  county  eleotionB, 
or,  as  in  North  Carolina,  by  a  quasi-I^^Iative  body,  a 
Provincial  Convention.  The  stamp  act  Congress  of  1765 
bad  been  chosen  in  a  less  democratic  manner,  but  that 
had  met  merely  for  conference  and  e^>06tu]ation.  Since 
its  adjournment  public  sentiment  had  reached  a  new  stage, 
and  opposition  to  administrative  abuses  had  been  formu- 
lated in  various  dedaratioos,  though  most  cogently  in 
the  Suffolk  reeolntions.  These,  assuming  a  tegal  form, 
indicated  that  ezpostnlatioD  had  passed  somewhat  beyond 
the  stage  of  nullification.  As  soon  aa  a  l^;al  definition 
of  American  democracy  should  be  formulated,  a  oonsti- 
tutioual  definition  and  proposition  for  a  political  system 
might  be  expected  to  follow.  That  l^al  definition  had 
now,  in  part,  been  made,  and  the  late  parliamentary  acts 
had  been  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  compact  betwem 
King  and  people. 

English  law  at  this  time,  as  taught  by  the  Vinerian 
professor  of  law  at  Oxford,  defined  government  as  a  com- 
pact, and  society  as  having  evolved  from  men  in  a  state 
of  nature,  who,  in  order  to  enjoy  civilization,  had  given 
up  many  of  their  natural  rights.  Qovemment  rested  on 
an  agreement  which  all  men  were  under  obligati<m  to 
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nkaintain.'  This  doctrine,  by  no  means  new,  was  l&id 
down  in  &esh  form  hj  Blackstoae  in  his  lectures  latetj 
published,  as  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  England.'  The 
Americans  were  the  first  people  to  accuse  the  King  of 
violating  the  compact,  for  hitherto  it  had  been  violated 
as  men  were  accustomed  to  say,  only  by  mobs  and  revo- 
IntioniBts.  The  Sufiolk  convention  had  proclaimed  a 
novel  idea,  that  the  violation  might  now  be  construed  as 
the  act  of  the  King,  and,  in  consequence,  that  the  people 
were  released  from  their  obligations.  At  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress,  political  tfaonght 
was  ready  to  make  a  further  application  of  the  Suffolk 
resolutions. 

Del^ates,  who  had  not  been  formally  elected  by  the 
assemblies,  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  their  cre- 
dentials lacked  any  element  of  authority.  There  was  no 
disposition  to  challenge  credentials,  and,  indeed,  had  the 
question  of  authority  been  raised,  undoubtedly  an  elec- 
tion by  a  Colonial  or  a  County  Convention  would  have  been 
considered  a  more  direct  proof  of  popular  approval  than 
an  election  by  an  assembly.  The  phase  of  democracy  into 
which  the  people  were  now  passing  was  l^aL  All  revo- 
lutionists are  eager  to  have  the  law  on  their  side,  and  if 
laws  are  lacking  then  new  ones  must  be  made,  for  it  seems 
to  be  the  conuntm  opinion  of  mankind  that  affairs  of 
government  must  proceed  in  legal  form.  Theories  of  the 
state  change,  but  every  new  theory  must  be  set  forth  in 
a  constitutional  form.  Public  opinion  in  America  was 
not  yet  thoroughly  homogeneous  and  the  delegates  brought 

1  Blackstone.  VoL  I,  47. 

*The  first  American  Bdltion  of  Blackstone's  Conunentaiy  In 
lour  volumes  vas  broiiKbt  out  in  Philadelphia  by  Robert  Bell  In 
1771.  The  younger  members  of  the  bar  In  America  and  the  more 
active  leaders  of  the  revolution  seemed  to  have  become  tamilbtf 
with  BIaekaton& 
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to  their  conference  some  elements  of  discord.  The  cre- 
dentials of  the  members  were  approved,  and,  as  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem  of  representation,  each  c(^- 
onj  was  given  one  vote.  With  the  nnanimous  approval 
of  all  the  delE^tes,  the  daily  seesions  were  opened  with 
prayer,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  offici- 
ated, chosen  on  motion  of  Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the 
strictest  of  Congregationalists.  Enthusiasm  for  liberty 
melted  away  many  differences  in  political  sentiment,  yet 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  any  attempt  to  adjust  or  to 
regulate  the  economic  affairs  of  the  colonies  would  divide 
Hie  Congress  into  factions  and,  probably,  defeat  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  had  assembled. 

Not  yet  were  the  people  prepared  to  go  further  than  a 
discussion  of  their  political  rights;  not  yet  were  their 
del^ates  ready  to  institute  a  new  administrative  system. 
Each  member  was  a  famed  man  in  his  own  colony  and 
his  first  zeal,  naturally,  was  to  express  his  own  sentiments 
and,  if  possible,  to  pronounce  them  to  be  those  of  his 
constituents.  Yet,  this  noble  body  of  men  was  not  an 
assembly  of  mere  debaters.  Erom  Rhode  Island  came  the 
venerable  Stephen  Hopkins,  too  long  experienced  in  demo- 
cratic government  t«  advocate  premature  administrative 
measures;  and  his  colleague,  Samuel  Ward,  followed  his 
example.  The  Massachusetts  members  were  too  intent 
upon  solving  the  serious  problems  in  their  own  province 
to  make  any  general  proposition  of  an  administrative 
nature.  Thomas  Gushing,  the  Chief  Justice,  had  but 
recently  identified  himself  with  the  popular  cause,  and 
by  birth  and  training  was  not  likely  to  depart  far  from 
the  legal  landmarks  of  liberty.  Samuel  Adams,  "the  man 
of  the  town  meeting,"  knew  better  than  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates how  to  play  on  that  difficult  instrument,  the  people, 
but  his  profound  acquaintance  with  humaii  nature,  his 
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eztensiTe  knowledge  of  pablio  affairs  and  his  unselfiBh 
zeal  in  defense  of  American  rights,  made  him  too  cautious 
even  to  intimate  that  a  radical  change  in  administrative 
measures  was  yet  expedient.  His  colleague,  John  Adams, 
viewed  the  situation  with  a  lawyer's  eye,  and,  thou^ 
clearly  discerning  the  principles  involved,  was  not  yet 
ready  to  go  further  than  to  advise  a  restatement  of  Amer- 
ican claims.  Faine  showed  no  inclination  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  administrative  changes.  The  Maryland 
delegates,  Matthew  Tilghman,  Thomas  Johnson,  William 
Paca  and  Samuel  Chase,  were  neither  united  nor  divided 
on  any  administrative  measure,  but  yet  were  unanimously 
desirous  of  formulating  the  American  cause  more  clearly. 
Thomas  Johnson,  the  ablest  man  among  them,  was  not 
ready  to  go  further  than  John  Adams.  The  Maryland 
del^ates,  however,  were  instructed  "to  effect  one  general 
plan  of  conduct  bearing  on  the  commercial  connection  of 
the  colonies  with  the  mother  country." 

The  Connecticut  delegates,  Koger  Sherman,  Silas  Deane 
and  Eliphalet  Dyer,  were  instructed  to  consult  with  the 
others,  "on  proper  measures  for  advancing  the  best  good 
of  the  colonies."  Sherman,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  a  demo- 
crat by  birth  and  instinct,  was  a  self-educated  man  and  a 
fair  type  of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  No  member 
of  the  Congress  surpassed  him  in  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  he  was  destined  to  be  the  only  American  who  shoold 
sign  the  three  most  important  State  papers  in  our  history.' 
John  Sullivan  and  Nathaniel  Folsom,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire; James  Kinsey,  William  Livingston,  John  Hart, 
Stephen  Crane  and  Bichard  Smith  from  New  Jersey,  all 
eminent  citizens,  had  no  disposition  to  do  more  than  to 

1  Tbe  Declaration  of  Independence,  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  tbe  Constitution  ot  the  United  States:  be  also  signed  tbe 
Articles  of  Association  ot  17T4  passed  bj  tbls  Cooffresa. 
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join  their  colleagues  in  restoring  "that  peace  and  hsr- 
monj  and  mutual  confidence  which  <mce  existed  between 
the  parent  oonntry  and  her  colonies;"  nor  hare  we  reason 
to  believe  that  more  than  this  was  desired  hy  Joseph 
Galloway,  at  heart  a  zealous  lojalist;  Samuel  Bhoads, 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Charles  Humphries,  tTohn  Morton,  Qeoi^ 
Boss  and  Edward  Biddle,  the  members  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Delaware  instructed  its  del^atee,  Ceesar  Kodney,  Thom- 
as McKean  and  Oeorge  Bead,  to  aid  in  determining  the 
lawful  measures  most  expedient  for  the  colonies  and  im- 
mediately to  adopt  them.  The  South  Carolina  membera, 
Henry  Middleton,  John  and  Edward  Butledge,  Thomas 
Lynch  and  Christopher  Gadsden,  were  instructed  to  sup- 
port whatever  legal  measures  might  lead  to  the  repeal  of 
the  late  acts  of  Parliament;  but  perhaps  of  greater  im- 
portance was  their  instruction  to  consider  "the  unneces- 
sary restraints  and  burdens  on  trade"  which  these  acts 
had  imposed.  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes  and  Rich- 
ard Caswell,  of  North  Carolina,  were  invested  with  pow- 
ers that  made  any  acts  done  by  them  on  behalf  of  the 
province  "obligatory  in  honor"  upon  every  one  of  its  in- 
habitants, who  was  not  "an  alien  to  his  country's  good 
and  an  apostate  to  the  liberties  of  Americans." 

The  New  York  members  came  with  divided  sentiments,* 
and  Duane,  like  Galloway,  was  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  American  cause.     No  delegation  was  more  distin- 

>  James  Dnane,  John  Jaj.  Isaac  Low,  Pblllp  LlvlngBton  were 
the  delegates  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  were  also 
appointed  by  the  committees  of  sereral  districts  In  the  countj  ol 
WMtchest«r  to  represent  that  connty;  also  by  the  committee  for 
Albany  to  roprMent  that  county  and  city;  also  by  the  county  com- 
mittee of  Dutchess.  Tbe  other  New  Tork  delegates  were  William 
Floyd  from  Suffolk  county,  Henry  Wlsner  of  Orange  county,  John 
Alsopp,  John  Harrington  and  Sims  Boerum;  Boerum  did  not  ap- 
pear until  th«  flrat  of  October. 
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guished  than  that  from  Tirginia.  The  Speaker  of  its 
House  Buigesaes,  the  venerable  Peyton  Bandolph,  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Congress,  and  Kichard  Heniy 
Lee  and  Patrick  Henry  largely  directed  the  conrse  of  its 
thought  They  were  supported  by  Edmund  Pendleton, 
Kichard  Bland  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  who  were  eager 
"to  procure  a  redress  of  grievances  for  die  much  injured 
province  of  Massachusette."  To  secure  British  America 
from  the  ravages  and  ruin  of  arbitrary  taxes  and  speedily 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  that  harmony  and  union  so 
beneficial  to  the  whole  empire  and  so  ardently  desired  by 
British  America ;"  but  they  were  instructed  to  procure  this 
redress  in  "the  most  proper  and  effectual  manner"  by 
"operating  upon  the  commercial  connection  of  the  col- 
onies with  the  mother  country." 

Washington,  one  of  the  Virginia  members,  thns  early 
appearing  in  the  conncils  of  his  country,  was  not  com- 
mitted to  radical  measures,  for  as  yet  he  was  confident 
that  harmony  would  ultimately  prevail  and  he  did  not 
share  the  strong  opinions  of  Henry,  John  Butledge  and 
Samuel  Adams.  Like  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Johnson, 
he  took  a  l^al  rather  than  an  ecomonic  view  of  public 
affairs.  The  members  all  desired  peace  and  harmony 
with  Great  Britain.  "They  fell  to  work  forthwith,"  says 
Trevelyan,  in  his  account  of  the  Congress,  which  is  no 
less  admirable  for  ito  brevity  than  for  its  fine  compre- 
hension, "and  their  labors  were  continuous,  severe  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  particularity  of  the  situation. 
Possessed  of  no  constitutional  authority  to  legislate  or  gov- 
ern, they  passed,  after  searching  debate  and  minute  re- 
vision, resolutions  which  had  the  moral  force  of  laws  and 
the  practical  effect  of  administrative  decrees."* 

There  were  no  visionary  or  hot-headed  revolutionists 

tTh«  American  Rerolutlon,  Part  I,  206. 
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among  them,  and  though  all  poBsessed  ample  proof  of  the 
abuse  of  American  rights  and  privileges  they  showed  uo 
disposition  to  precipitate  a  civil  war.  Having  decided 
that  each  colony  should  have  one  vote,  "the  Congress  not 
being  possessed  of  proper  materials  for  ascertaining  the 
importance  of  each  colony,  nor  at  present  able  to  procure 
them,"  they  appointed  two  committees,  one,  on  the  rights 
(tf  the  colonies  and  the  means  of  restoring  them ;  the  other, 
on  the  acts  of  Parliafiient  afiectiog  their  economic  inter- 
ests. The  proceedings  were  in  secret  Popular  expecta- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  Congress  was  high,  but  its  oon- 
olusiona  were  awaited  with  calm  confidence.  Events  in 
Massachusetts  undoubtedly  hastened  the  decisions  in  Car- 
penter's HalL  Matters  in  and  near  Boston  were  chang- 
ing from  civil  incidents  to  civil  war,  for  there  the  Bevo- 
lotion  had  already  b^;nn.  County  meetings  were 
re-echoing  and  re-adopting  the  Suffolk  resolutions,  and 
nullification  was  rapidly  becoming  secession.  The  Suffolk 
reeolutione,  together  with  similar  ones  from  seven  other 
oounties,  which  were  laid  before  Congress  on  the  seven- 
teenth,' put  the  public  issue  on  entirely  new  ground,  and 
pleased  aU  the  members  who  were  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  forth  the  American  cause  in  legal  form. 
Sympathy  with  &e  people  of  Massachusetts  found  expres- 
sion in  a  unanimous  vote  and  the  Suffolk  resolutions  were 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Meanwhile  a  discussion  of  the  political  situation  had 
begun,  and  Galloway,  on  the  28th  of  September,  had 
proposed  a  plan  of  Union.^    It  is  raiough  at  present  to 

1  From  Easex,  HlddleBcoc,  Hampshire,  Plrmonth,  Worcester, 
Bflrkshlre  and  Cambridge;  see  their  Proceedings  in  the  Journal  of 
each  Provincial  Congrees  ot  HassachuBetts,  1TT4-1T7S. 

■  OaUowar'B  Plan  !■  reprlnt«d  In  Carson,  n,  498-508,  and  In 
the  Secret  Jonmala  of  CongroBS,  I,  267.   See  also  poet,  pp.  n2-na. 
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saj  of  this  plan  that  it  had  the  support  of  the  royal  gov- 
emors,  and,  in  Congress,  of  John  Jaj,^  Dnane,  and  Ed- 
ward SuUedge.  It  offered  no  permanent  solation  of  the 
American  problem  and  did  not  recognize  the  rights  already 
freely  and  boldly  claimed.  It  would  make  the  colonies 
dependent  on  Great  Britain  by  the  temiB  of  a  written 
contract, — a  proposition  viut^  might  have  been  listened 
to  ten  years  before.  It  was  apeedily  rec^^nized  as  a 
loyalist  scheme,  and  though  decently  discussed,  was  re- 
jected end,  later,  the  record  of  it  was  expunged  from 
the  joumaL  The  fate  of  the  measure  foretold  the  destiny 
of  the  loyaliste  and  their  plans,  and  was  proof  that  any 
plan  of  union,  which  might  be  adopted,  must  be  demo- 
cratic, not  monarchical,  in  character. 

The  rejection  of  Galloway's  proposition  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  Congress  which  was  daily  receiving  news 
of  military  agjp'easions  in  Massachusetts.  To  General 
Gage,  Congress  sent  a  letter,  declaring  its  approval  of  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  the  province,  and  the  determined 
resolution  of  all  the  coloniee  to  unite  in  opposition  to  the 
late  acts  of  Parliament  in  order  to  preserve  the  common 
rights  of  the  American  people.  The  sentiments  of  this 
tetter  expressed  the  great  change  which  had  come  over  the 
country.  Congress  informed  the  governor  that  the  people 
had  appointed  it  "the  guardian  of  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties," thus  making  an  administrative  application  of  the 
theory  of  American  rights,  which  James  Otis  had  advo- 
cated. But  while  approving  of  the  conduct  of  Massachu- 
setts, Congress  still  hoped  that  harmony  with  the  home 
government  might  be  re-established  on  constitutional 
grounds.      The    two    committees    had    meanwhile    been 

1  Jar  vai  not  In  anj  sense  a  loyallflt  and  be  appears  to  bare 
supported  tbis  plan  merelr  aa  a  psclflc  measure.  He  most  not  be 
classed  wltb  Qallowar  or  Duane. 
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eameatly  discussing  the  subjects  entrusted  to  them.  The 
first  to  report  was  the  Conunittee  on  Trade  and  Manu- 
factures, and  it  was  decided  that  its  report  should  include 
no  more  than  "the  consideration  of  such  rights  aa  had 
been  infringed  by  the  acts  of  Parliament,  since  1763."* 
On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  Congress  acquiesced  in  the 
report  of  the  other  committee  on  the  Kights  of  the  Col- 
onies, which  took  the  now  customary  form  of  a  declaration 
of  rights,'  and  with  the  exception  of  two  of  its  articles, 
met  with  mianimouB  approvaL  It  was  essentially  a  re- 
statement of  the  rights  declared  in  the  English  Bill  of 
1689,  and  in  tlie  deolaration  of  the  first  Congress,  in 
1765.  It  contained  no  administratire  provisions,  a  fact 
which  explains  the  unanimity  of  its  approval  by  the  mem- 
bers. Its  purpose  was  to  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  such  a  manner  as  to  persuade  the  world  that  the 
late  acts  of  Parliament,  complained  of,  were  unconstitu- 
tional. It  therefore  subjected  them  to  the  test  of  political 
principles,  and  pronounced  them  '^unconstitutional  and 
most  dangerous  and  destructive  to  American  rights." 
After  emphasizing  the  doctrine,  by  this  time  generally 
accepted  in  the  country,  that  the  rights  of  the  Americans 
were  natural, — end  under  this  general  claim  were  put 
the  rights  of  petition,  of  representation,  of  jury  trial  and 
of  the  freedom  of  religion, — the  claim  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  assembly  to  levy  taxes  was  repeated  fnmi 
the  declaration  of  1765.  But  the  new  declaration  went 
further,  claiming  that  the  foundation  of  American  rights 
was  not  only  in  nature  but  also  in  the  royal  charters  and 
'the  several  codes  of  Provincial  laws."     In  1774,  the 

I AU  the  reports  were  printed  In  the  Journal,  q.  v. 

■  The  orlstnal  manuECrlpt  of  this  declaration,  with  the  algna- 
tnres,  la  In  the  Rlatorlcal  Socletj  of  Pennnrlvuila,  Philadelphia. 
Se«  the  Jonmkl,  I,  37,  et  seq. 
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Americans  liad  been  engaged  in  self-govermnent  long 
enough  to  eatablish  political  and  legal  precedents,  and 
the  early  charters,  though  in  many  respects  obsolete  as 
they  came  to  be  interpreted,  assumed,  in  the  popular  mind, 
an  importance  not  unlike  that  now  attributed  to  a  State 
oonatitution.  If  not  juatly  comparable  with  the  State 
oouBtitutions,  these  charters  and  the  ideas  popularly  read 
into  them,  serred  an  admirable  constitutional  purpose 
for  it  was  necessary  to  base  political  procedure  in  America 
upon  legal  precedents  rather  than  on  mere  philosophical 
speculation.  The  doctrine  of  natural  rights  was  supposed 
to  be  a  sufficient  philosophical  basis,  but  the  royal  char- 
ters and  the  code  of  Frovincial  laws  were  easily  construed 
as  legal  precedents.  These  laws  were  a  record  of  civil 
administration  and  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
b^inning  of  colonial  l^slation  to  give  them  the  rank 
of  contemporaneous  acta  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  this  native  estimate  of  early  American  1^ 
islation.  The  colonists  claimed  to  possess  the  ancient  and 
ondonbted  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  they  were  now  per- 
suading themselves  that  each  of  their  thirteen  assemblies 
was  a  Parliament,  and  that  the  thirteen  Parliaments  of 
Englishmen  in  America  ranked  with  the  Parliament  of 
other  Englishmen  in  Great  Britain. 

A  new  and  important  doctrine,  first  introduced  into 
this  declaration,  was  at  once  adopted  and  has  ever  since 
been  applied  in  American  constitutions ;  "that  the  branches 
of  the  le^lature  are  independent  of  each  other."  It  was 
introduced  into  the  declaration  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  King's 
claim  of  right  to  appoint  councilors  who  should  hold  office 
during  his  pleasure,  and  exercise  legislative  power  as  an 
upper  house  in  the  colonies.  In  consequence  of  the  lato 
unconstitutional  acts  of  Parliament,  which  violated  the 
natural  ri^ts  of  Americans,  their  representatives  agreed 
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to  join  in  a  series  of  retaliatory  meaauroB  in  order  to  force 
Parliament  to  treat  them  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
Thus  tlie  Congress  attempted  to  put  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  wrong,  and,  aaeiuning  the  functions  of  a 
court  of  law  of  last  resort,  it  held  to  the  opinion  that  the 
thirteen  colonies  and  not  the  home  govermnent  were 
proceeding  in  a  constitutional  manner.  While  giving 
expression  in  solemn  form  to  these  significant  opinions, 
the  Congress  spoko  not  one  word  of  independence ;  but  it 
approved  the  nullification  of  the  acts  of  Farliunent  which 
Uassachusetts  had  begun. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  and  Manofac- 
tnres  was  not  received  with  snch  unanimous  approval  as 
had  greeted  the  declaration.  The  report  must  necessarily 
tread  on  administrative  ground,  must  affect  the  material 
interests  of  individuals  and  communities  and  therefore 
provoke  discord.  The  staple  products  of  the  country  were 
few:  rice,  tobacco  and  indigo  in  the  south;  wheat,  com, 
leather,  lumber  and  fish  in  the  north.  The  problem  was 
to  decide  what  English  articles  should  be  excluded,  and 
what  American  products  should  be  forbidden  exportation, 
if  the  Tory  party  in  England  was  to  be  brought  to  its 
senses  throu^  an  embai^,  but  the  effort  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  articles  almost  broke  up  the  Congress.  If  the  export 
of  rice  was  forbidden.  South  Carolina  would  be  offended ; 
but  if  rice  was  excepted,  merely  to  please  South  Carolina, 
the  exception  would  provoke  discord  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Three  of  the  five  South  Carolina  delegates  re- 
fused to  yield  and  left  the  Congress,  nor  would  they  return 
until  their  demands  were  conceded  and  rice  was  excepted 
from  the  list. 

On  the  twentieth,  the  members  joined  In  an  association, 
"a  non-importation,  non-consumption  and  non-exporta- 
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tion  agreement;"  a  solemn  league  and  covenant,' 
the  first  agreement  of  as  administrative  nature  in 
the  history  of  American  democracy  and '  the  first 
great  act  of  American  Union.'  After  the  first  of 
December,  1775,  all  trade  with  Qreet  Britain  and 
her  colonies  should  cease,  and  from  tliat  day  the  slave 
trade  ahould  be  discontinued.  All  Americana,  whatever 
their  station  in  life,  were  to  "encourage  frugality,  econ- 
omy and  industry  and  promote  agriculture,  arts  and  manu- 
factures in  this  ooontry,  especially  that  of  wool."  As 
this  interruption  of  commerce  might  tend  to  raise  prices, 
all  venders  of  goods  were  to  refrain  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  scarcity  that  might  be  occasioned  by  the  agreement 
and  were  to  sell  at  the  same  rates  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

This  was  the  first  step  toward  the  numerous  price-con- 
ventions held  during  the  Hevolution,  and  the  tariff  legis- 
lation which  has  followed.  There  might,  however,  be 
men  who  would  not  observe  the  covenant;  these  should 
be  boycotted  and  could  safely  be  left  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
As  a  revolutionary  measure,  tiie  association  was  an  eco- 
nomic blunder  and  an  injury  to  the  country.  If  the 
Americans  were  going  to  war,  it  would  have  been  far 
wiser  for  them  to  have  purchased  munitions  in  great  quan- 
tities and  as  soon  as  possible.  The  country  was  ill  pre- 
pared for  a  long  contest,  and  to  this  embargo,  which  was 
quite  faithfully  supported,  must  be  attributed  the  cause 
of  many  embarrassments  which  soon  beset  the  pa^ot 
cause.  Not  the  least  of  these  were  the  price-conventions 
which  did  so  much  during  the  Kevolution  to  paralyze  all 

1  It  Is  alao  reprinted  by  ProBton,  199. 

iThe  beit  account  ot  Ita  origin  Is  giren  by  Frothlngham,  RIm 
of  tb«  RepnUIo,  878,  et  wq.   For  the  Declaration  aee  the  JODmal, 
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forms  of  industry,  and  their  spirit  has  not  jet  relaxed  its 
grasp  on  American  legislation.*  But  the  aaaociatiou  of 
1771  was  the  first  attempt  to  formulate  the  idea  of  Amer- 
ioan  nationality  in  economic  language. 

Twentj-fire  years  afterwards,  John  Adams,  when  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  spoke  of  it  in  a  message  to  the 
Senate  as  "the  memorable  leagne  of  the  continent  in  1774, 
which  first  expressed  the  sovereign  will  of  a  free  nation 
in  America;"*  and  eighty-seven  years  later,  President 
Lincoln,  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  affirmed  that,  in 
I^al  contemplation,  the  Union  is  perpetual,  that  it  is 
"much  older  than  the  Constitution,  and  was  formed,  in 
fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774."'  By  this 
association  Congress  took  an  irrevocable  step,  placed  itself 
on  administrative  ground  and  pledged  the  whole  cotmtry 
to  a  policy  which  necessitated  a  reorganization  of  gov- 
ernment in  America.  Hitherto  discussion  had  b^nn  and 
ended  with  assertions  of  abstract  propositions,  of  theories 
of  rights  and  political  principles,  but  henceforth  dis- 
cussion must  apply  those  principles  in  administration. 
The  association  of  1774  committed  the  country  to  this 
task.  Like  the  declaration  of  rights  which  accompanied 
it,  the  association  may  be  traced  to  earlier  and  similar 
acts  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Nearly  ten  years 
before,  the  women  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston  had  advo- 

1  For  some  accoant  of  th«  price  conventloiu  see  The  Hlnutea 
of  the  CommlBsIoners  Appointed  to  RepilBte  Prices  for  New 
Tork,  New  Jersey,  PennsTlTaDla,  Delaware,  Marylaiid  and  Vlr- 
Klnla;  In  Selections  for  the  Correspondence  of  the  EzecntlTe  of 
New  Jerser  from  1776  to  1786,  publlehed  by  order  of  the  Leglala- 
turo,  Newark,  N,  J,  Printed  at  the  Newark  Dally  Advertiser 
office,  1S48:    March  28,  1777,  34-15;    Febraaiy  7,  17S0,  212-211. 

1  December  23.  1799;  RlchardBon'a  Henagea  and  Papers  of  the 
President,  Vol.  I,  299. 

■  Lincoln's  Works,  VoL  n,  S.  See  also  the  same  statement  b7 
Alazaader  H.  Stephens,  In  his  War  Between  the  States,  Vol.  I,  U. 
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cated  tlie  distise  of  English  goods,  and  the  example  whicli 
they  Bet  had  been  followed  generally  oTer  the  land. 

An  address  was  issued  to  the  people  of  Great  Britaio 
which  was  intended  again  to  bring  to  light  the  constitu- 
tional landmarks  of  English  history  and  to  make  the 
cause  of  America  the  cause  of  England.'  The  address 
hinted  at  the  consequences  that  might  follow  if  grievances 
were  not  redressed;  for  America  would  practice  com- 
mercial independence  and  soon  prove  to  Englishmen  the 
magnitude  of  its  cause.  But  this  was  not  the  only  appeal 
to  Englishmen.  There  were  many  loyalists,  who  were 
hesitating  between  two  opinions,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
make  the  cause  of  liberty  the  cause  of  a  united  America. 
The  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  was  an  his- 
torical review  of  British  legislation'  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  its  destructive  effects  on  their  industrial  interests. 
It  was  the  first  systematic  summary  of  the  kind  and  was 
freely  used  by  Jefferson,  a  year  later,  when  preparing  the 
great  Declaration. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec  Congress 
sent  an  address"  accusing  the  ministry  of  infringing  the 
rights  of  trial  by  jury,  personal  liberty,  land  tenure  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  graced  it  with  several  quotations 
from  Montesquieu:  "In  a  free  state  every  man  who  is 
supposed  a  free  agent  ought  to  be  concerned  in  his  own 
government,  therefore,  the  l^islative  power  should  reside 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  or  their  representatives." 
"The  political  liberty  of  the  subject  is  the  tranquillity  of 

1  It  was  written  by  John  Jay;  on  tbe  committee  witb  him  were 
Bldiard  Henry  Lee  and  William  Ltvlngston.  See  Jovmal,  Octa- 
bar  SI.  1774,  I,  38-46. 

■  Tbe  addreM  to  tbe  petvie  of  the  Colonies  was  written  by 
Blchard  Henry  Lee. 

•  Prepared  by  Jobn  Dlcklnaon;  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Thomaa 
CnBhinc  were  also  on  tbe  committee.    October  20,  1774.  Jonnial, 
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mind  arising  from  the  opinion  which  a  person  has  of  hia 
safety."  "When  the  power  of  malting  laws  and  the  power 
of  executing  them  are  united  in  the  same  person  or  the 
some  body  of  magistrates,  there  can  be  no  liberty^,  because 
apprehensions  may  arise  lest  some  monarch  or  magistrates 
should  enact  tyrannical  laws  and  execute  them  in  the 
same  tyrannical  manner."  "The  power  of  judge  should 
be  e:rarciBed  by  persons  taken  from  the  body  of  the  people 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  pursuant  to  a  form  and  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law."  "There  is  no  liberty  if  the  power 
of  judging  be  separated  from  the  legislative  and  ezeeutiTe 
powers."  "Military  men  belong  to  a  profession  which 
may  bo  useful  but  is  often  dangerous."  "The  enjoyment 
of  liberty  and  even  its  support  and  preserTation  consists 
in  every  man  being  allowed  to  speak  bis  thoughts  and  lay 
open  his  sentiments."' 

These  citations  from  Montesquieu  were  thou^t  to  be 
most  happy  and  particularly  applicable  to  the  people  of 
Quebec.  Was  he  not  a  Frenchman  ?  "Your  conntiTman, 
the  immortal  Montesquieu."  And  were  not  these  TnnTiTpa 
"sanctified  by  the  authority  of  the  name  which  all  Europe 
reveres  ?"  In  vivid  langaage  the  address  warned  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  against  the  danger  of  "lettres  de  catchet, 
jaols,  dungeons  and  prison  services."  But  Congress  here 
was  attempting  to  handle  incongruous  elements.  It  ap- 
pealed to  Montesquieu  as  an  expounder  of  a  law  higher 
than  the  British  Constitution,  but  the  French  element  in 
Canada  had  welcomed  the  restoration  of  the  Bomish 
church  and  did  not  much  concern  itself  with  the  change 
from  a  civil  to  a  military  basis  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  province  by  the  Quebec  act,  and  took  not  the  least  in- 

I  These  qnotatloiu  are  from  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  XI,  Chap- 
ter Tl,  which  troKts  on  the  Constltntlon  of  Bnsland.  The  Ideaa 
may  be  also  fonnd  ia  Locke's,  Treatise  on  Civil  Gorernment,  zll. 
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terest  in  the  "kigher-law."  Congresa  represented  protest- 
ant  communitiea  which  were  far  from  desiring  a  Boman 
Catholic  neighbor  id  the  Ohio  valley. 

To  send  forth  an  address  to  the  people  of  Canada  at- 
tacking  the  Roman  Catholic  church  could  not  fail  to 
antagonize  the  greater  part  of  it,  jet  if  Congress  did  not 
object  to  the  restoration  of  the  Koman  Catholic  church 
to  its  ancient  rights  in  Canada,  the  people  of  the  proteataut 
English  colonies  would  be  alike  offended.  The  only  safe 
procedure,  therefore,  was  for  Congress  to  appeal  to  the 
Canadians  in  a  matter  in  which  they  took  less  interest, — 
the  consolidation  of  executive,  l^slative  and  judicial 
functions  by  the  Quebec  act  The  two  political  systems 
whose  fate  was  the  issue  in  America  were  exemplified  in 
this  consolidation  and  in  the  opposition  which  it  aroused. 
The  English  people  had  not  yet  worked  out  in  practical 
administration  a  clear  definition  of  the  three  functions 
of  government.  When  Montesquieu,  in  1748,  praised 
the  British  Constitution  for  its  separation  of  these  three 
powers,  he  was  describing  an  ideal,  which  could  the  more 
easily  be  accepted  in  America  now  that  a  struggle  was  on 
between  the  assemblies  and  the  King.  Though  the  Quebec 
address  was  soon  forgotten,  its  insistence  upon  the  three- 
fold division  of  government  anticipated  that  division 
which  has  since  been  made,  more  or  less  completely,  by 
every  American  constitution  and  this  division  of  civil 
functions  thus  early  set  forth  must  be  included  among  the 
forces  which  ultimately  gave  form  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Congress  concluded  its  labors  with 
a  petition  to  the  King,  which  set  forth  all  the  grievances 
of  which  the  people  complained.  A  year  later  Jefferson 
repeated  nearly  all  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  addresses  which  Congress  sent  forth  were  in  every 
sense  remarkable  state  papers.     Their  spirit,  reason  and 
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information  astounded  Parliament  and  caused  it  great 
uneasiness.*  The  strengtii  and  self-restraint  whiclL  these 
papers  indicated  alarmed  Parliament  "The  rate  of 
speed,"  says  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  himself  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  Parliament,  "at  which  compositions  of 
their  excellence  were  devised,  drafted,  criticised,  amended 
and  sanctioned,  appears  enviable  to  a  member  of  a  modem 
representative  assembly."'  The  state  papers  whicE  have 
emanated  from  later  Congresses  have  seldom  reached  the 
level  of  these  earlier  addresses. 

In  its  addre^  to  the  King,  Congress  asked  "to  have 
peace,  liberty  and  safety,"  but  no  diminution  of  the  pre- 
rogative, "nor  a  grant  of  any  new  right  in  their  own 
favor.'"  They  recognized  the  royal  authority,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  always  carefully  and  zealously 
support  their  connection  with  Great  Britain.  The  King 
was  most  earnestly  besought  to  interpose  his  authority 
for  the  relief  of  his  American  subjects.  This  humble  peti- 
tion was  sent  to  the  colonial  agents  in  England  to  be 
presented  to  G^rge  HI.* 

Meanwhile  public  sentiment  in  America  was  impelling 
serious  action.  Protests  and  petitions  were  becoming  tm- 
popnlar.  They  did  not  promise  victory  for  reform.  The 
public  was  in  a  critical  mood.  Was  the  result  to  be  peace 
or  civil  war !  Let  us  acquaint  ourselves  more  particularly 
with  what  Congress  had  of  late  been  doing,  and  also  with 
the  trend  of  public  opinion. 


'  UcMea  0<rit  Trier's,  Uterary  History  of  the  ReToIntlon,  16. 
■  Tbe  American  Revolation,  Part  I,  208. 
»  October  2S.  1774.    Journal.  I,  67-78. 

4  The  letter  to  the  agents  la  dated  October  Sfl,  1774.    Journal 
I,  68. 
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niPBNDINQ    BEVOLVnON, 

English  historians  of  the  Berolution  have  shown  per- 
haps more  clearly  than  have  American  that  the  Congress 
of  1774  did  not  entertain  sentiments  oif  Independence.'  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  t«rm  Congress,  at  this  time, 
did  not  have  the  meaning  which  we  now  attach  to  it. 
The  first  Colonial  Congress  had  met  nearly  one  hundred 
years  before  in  New  York,"  at  the  invitation  of  Captain 
Leisler,  when  seven  delegates  from  five  provinces  as- 
sembled to  consider  some  common  plan  of  protection 
against  the  French.  This  early  meeting  was  no  more 
than  a  convention,  and  this  meaning  of  the  term  was 
commonly  understood  whenever  a  colony  had  met  in  con- 
gress,  as  several  had  done,  and  now  again  when  twdve 
assembled  in  New  York.  The  Congress  of  1774  may 
be  called  a  reform  convention,  as  shown  by  the  instnio- 
tions  to  its  del^ates.  Its  well  known  address  anpports 
Ur.  Leckys  assertion  that  "the  Americans  took  up  arms 
to  redress  grievances  and  not  to  establish  independence, 
and  it  was  very  slowly  and  reluctantly  that  they  became 
familiarized  with  the  idea  of  complete  separation  from 
England.'" 

Much  of  this  reluctance  to  entertain  the  thought  of  in- 
dependence must  be  attributed  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
continental  spirit,  though  as  we  shall  more  particularly 

>  This  li  Bhown  by  Hr.  Leckj,  and  by  Sir  Q«orge  Otto  Trev* 
elTan  In  blB  American  Revolution. 

*  Hay  1, 1690;  no  sontbem  colcuiles  were  represented.  On  April 
9,  1891,  an  assembly  was  called  to  meet  In  New  Tork  city,  which 
was  the  beglniilng  of  conBtltntlonal  goTemment  In  the  province. 

1  Bnglend  In  the  Blgbteenth  Centory,  Vol.  Ill,  449, 
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narrate  in  a  later  chapter,  many  plans  of  continental 
onion  had  been  suggeflted  during  the  last  century.  The 
Americans  as  a  people  had  shown  little  interest  in  any 
of  them.  The  spirit  of  indindualism,  local  government 
and  isolation  had  hitherto  dominated  the  country.  The 
bordens  of  gorenunent  rested  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Americans,  for  they  reaUy  had  a  much  better  goTem- 
ment  than  they  realized.  In  the  history  of  the  whole 
world  no  colonists  before  had  been  so  free  and  so  entirely 
left  to  themselves.  Their  isolation,  and  what  Burke  and 
Chatham  called  their  n^ect,  had  borne  the  natural  fruit 
of  red«ction,  ^)ecalation  and  keen  sensitivenesa  to  any 
danger  of  a  violation  of  civil  principles.  The  Americans 
thought  more  than  they  read,  and  sometimes  speculated 
more  boldly,  if  not  better,  than  they  reasoned.  The  min- 
isterial acts  of  which  they  now  complained,  alarmed  more 
than  they  injured  them,  but  their  democracy  was  suf- 
ficiently strong  and  alert  to  scent  danger  while  yet  afar  off. 

It  is  in  this  sense  of  apprehension  of  danger  that  the 
addresses  of  the  Congress  of  1774  must  be  read  and  un- 
derstood. They  demonstrate  that  the  Americans  were 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  their  own 
interpretation  of  constitutional  principles,  and  their  tone 
and  language  confirm  this  confidence.  The  Congress  de- 
manded administrative  reforms,  and  it  claimed  to  speak, 
and  doubtless  did  speak,  for  the  people.  In  making  this 
demand,  it  knew  very  well  that  a  struggle  of  some  kind 
most  follow,  possibly  one  of  arms;  but  it  was  to  be  a 
stm^le  for  reform  and  not  for  independence. 

The  American  policy  of  reform  was  not  clearer,  nor 
more  determined  and  a^fressive  than  the  King's  policy 
of  compulsion.  He  was  far  more  anxious  for  a  quarrel 
with  colonists  than  they  were  for  independence.  He 
looked  upon  America  as  "in  a  state  of  rebellion,"  and  ha 
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declared  that  blows  must  decide  whether  they  were  to  be 
subjected  to  England  or  be  independent  "The  waivlike 
promptingB  which  actuated  Qeorge  III.,"  saya  Treveljan, 
"were  neither  ambitious  nor  patriotic,  but  political.  He 
looked  upon  the  Americans  not  as  foreign  enemies  ar- 
rayed Against  England,  but  as  Englishmen  who  wanted 
more  liberty  than  he  thought  was  good  for  them,  and  he 
sent  his  fleets  and  his  armies  against  them  just  as  he 
would  have  ordered  his  Foot  Guards  to  support  the  con- 
stables in  clearing  the  street  of  a  mob  of  Wilkites.'"  The 
King  was  in  truth  his  own  prime  minister,  and  England 
never  had  a  more  stubborn  one.  Had  he  yielded  a  little 
or  proposed  a  different  form  of  colonial  taxation,  as,  for 
instance,  that  suggested  by  Bernard,  that  the  American 
customs  be  collected  in  England  as  an  export  taz,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  American  independence  would  hare 
come  during  a  later  reign. 

Having  completed  their  woA,  the  members  of  tiie  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  under 
agreement  that  unless  public  grievances  should  be 
redressed,  another  Congress  should  convene  on  the  tenth 
of  the  following  May.  The  Loyalists  promptly  declared 
the  tone  of  their  addresses  treasonable,  but  the  now  in- 
numerable company  of  Patriots  received  them  with  ap- 
proval. The  happy  style  of  their  composition  easily 
made  them  quotable,  and  many  passages  found  their  way 
into  common  speech.  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  a  revolution 
is  on  a  firm  basis  when  the  speeches  of  its  leaders  and 
the  resolutions  of  its  public  meetings  pass  at  once  into 
the  common  speech  of  men.  The  phrases  and  the  senti- 
ments in  the  addresses  of  this  Congress,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  people,  were  soon  given 

1  Amerlcaa  Rerolntlon.  Part  I,  2S$-I37. 
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a  wider  currency  by  Tfaomae  JeSereon  in  the  great  Dec- 
laration. Approval  of  the  work  of  Congress  waa  not 
limited  to  private  individuals,  for  most  of  the  assemblies 
and  provincial  conventions  expressed  their  eatisfaction 
with  it  hj  formal  vot^  Approbation  concentrated  npon 
Massachusetts. 

The  eympatbiefl  of  the  country  were  steadily  flowing, 
with  increasing  volume,  toward  Boston,  and  the  sub- 
Btantial  aid  given  its  people  encouraged  them  in  the  belief 
that  they  had  the  sopport  of  the  whole  country.  Firm- 
nesB,  moderation  and  perseverance  were  urged  upon  them ; 
ultimately  they  would  succeed.  But  the  Loyalists  were 
not  silent,  and  an  able  adverse  criticism  of  the  work  of 
the  Congress  written  by  Daniel  Leonard'  appeared  in 
Massachusetts,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  John 
Adams,*  and  the  two  pamphlets  remain  the  ablest  outline, 
by  native  writers,  of  the  situation  at  the  time.  The  tide 
of  rising  favor  was  of  chief  importance  as  a  sign  of  po- 
litical unity.  Colonial  isolation  was  ceasing;  the  rights 
of  America  were  becoming  a  continental  thought,  and 
the  thought  was  demanding  armed  support  The  consid- 
erate judgment  of  the  country  had  pronounced  for  reform : 
It  was  time  for  action.  The  test  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hour  was  the  association.  Would  the  Americans  carry 
it  outt  Would  they  unite  in  a  commercial  policy?  Were 
they  sufBciently  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  justice 

1  Hasaachiuettendi:  or  a  Serlee  of  Letters  Containing  FatUifiil 
Statement  of  manr  Important  and  Striking  Facts  wblch  laid  the 
Foundation  of  the  Present  Troubles  In  the  Province  of  the  MaBsa- 
cbuHtta  Bar;  InteraiMrBed  with  AnbnadversersionandReflectlonB, 
Originally  Addressed  to  the  People  of  that  Province  and  worthv 
the  Consideration  of  the  True  Patriots  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ir«- 
land:  br  a  Person  of  Honor  on  the  Spot.  Fourth  Bd.  Boston, 
HDCCLXXVI,  103  pp.  (Seventeen  Letters,  December  12,  1T7V 
April  8,  177S. 

*  Novanglns  In  his  works.  Vol.  IV,  11,  177. 
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of  the  cause  of  democracy  to  tmite  efficiendy  in  a  policy 
of  "noii-coiisnmpti<m,  noQ-importation  and  non-ezporta- 
tionl'*  Would  they  be  willing  to  abandon  a  profitable 
trade  and  deny  themaelTes  some  of  the  neceasariee,  and 
nearly  aU  the  loznries  to  which  they  were  accoBtomed} 
The  CongreBB  had  taken  a  fateful  step  in  iseuing  the  asso- 
ciation, and  the  fate  of  the  American  cause  hung  on  the 
ralne  of  this  adminietratiTe  measure. 

As  New  York  and  Qeoigia  alone  neglected  to  ratify 
the  agreement,  the  response  was  assuring.  New  York 
refused  chiefly  because  of  factions  within  the  oolony, 
and  Georgia  because  as  yet  the  patriots  had  not  been  able 
to  oif^anize.  The  Connecticut  assembly  exemplified  the 
attitude  of  other  assemblies  by  instructing  the  towns  in 
the  oolony  to  comply  with  all  the  recommendations  of 
Congress.  The  execution  of  the  agreement  must  depend 
upon  public  opinion.  If  this  was  strong  in  its  favor,  as 
in  Massachusetts,  then  the  Committees  of  Inspection,  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  die  details  of  the  act,  would  be  sup- 
ported and  its  purposes  realized.  But  over  against  zeal 
in  support  of  the  agreement  was  the  covert,  equally  inteiue 
and  hostile  opposition  of  many  merchants  and  planters; 
and  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  that  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  not  willing  to  suffer,  in  their  private  estates, 
for  the  support  of  their  political  sentiments.  The  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  association  was  carried  out 
belongs  rather  to  the  economic  than  to  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  country,  but  the  Committees  of  Inspection 
were  police  agents  appmnted  by  the  Committeee  of  Safety 
to  give  practical  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  and 
therefore,  they  were  an  important  civil  element  in  the  evo- 
lution of  democracy.  At  a  time  of  profound  excitement, 
such  as  now  befell  American  society,  no  other  organization 
was  needed,  but,  for  times  of  civil  order,  it  must  soon 
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follow  that  a  r^nlar  oi^anized  police  sjatem  oould  alone 
give  efiect  to  snoh  a  coTenant 

Becaoee  the  association  put  the  8el£Bh  interesta  of 
Americans  to  the  test  and  soon  proved  that  they  were 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  Eiapport  of  their  political 
principles,  it  can  be  said  that  our  nationality  b^an  with 
the  signing  of  this  agreement  Its  ezecntion  proved  that 
to  the  political  elements,  which  democracy  was  already 
utilizing,  another  element  had  been  added.  Town  meet- 
ings, Coimtrj'  Conventions,  Provincial  Congresses,  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the 
Continental  Congress  were  oiganic  parts  of  a  political 
machine  in  the  hands  of  a  liberal  party  which  had  now 
gained  a  foothold  in  continental  affairs.  Having  gained 
control  of  local  interests,  it  would  not  be  long  before  it 
would  demand  control  of  continental  administratiou,  and 
this  demand  must  take  some  form  of  union.  The  course 
of  events  in  Massachnsette  concentrated  ccmtineutal 
thought,  and,  at  this  time,  the  history  of  American  de- 
moCTacy  is  best  exemplified  in  the  history  of  this  province. 

A  similar  agitation  was  in  progress  in  other  colonies, 
for  the  Revolution  was  not  carried  on  for  the  sole  benefit 
oi  any  colony,  but  at  this  time  the  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  was  well  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Massachusetts.  There,  where  the  printing 
press  had  long  been  recognized  as  an  agency  in  the  political 
estate,  it  was  now  actively  employed  in  giving  expression 
to  what,  in  the  most  otmimon  phrase  of  the  day,  was  called 
"the  rights  of  man,"  The  Bevolution  got  into  print  in 
"New  England,  and  particularly  in  Kassachusetts,  and 
can  be  followed  there,  step  by  step,  as  in  no  other  part  of 
the  country. 

The  thne  Provincial  CongreBBea  which  met  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1774  and  1775  gave  expression  to  the  idea 
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of  the  rights  of  man.'  Parliament  might  deoree  the  re- 
oi^j^anizatiotL  of  civil  goTenunent  in  the  colonies  on  a  mili- 
tarj  basis,  bat  it  most  reckon  with  the  people.  Ignoring 
the  ministerial  scheme,  they  o^nised  a  representative 
government  by  choosing  del^^tes  to  a  local  Congress, 
which,  responsive  to  its  instructions,  conformed  to  the 
l^al  privileges  of  the  violated  charter  of  1692,  and  based 
its  work  really  upon  the  more  liberal  charter  of  1639, 
which  that  of  sixty  years  later  had  supplanted.  This 
local  Congress  prepared  the  way  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  its  records  and  the  support  which 
the  people  gave  it  prove  that  public  opinion  had  reached 
8  settled  state.  The  political  theories  advocated  by  Otis, 
ten  years  before,  had  been  corrected  by  swift  and  hard 
experience,  and  their  administration  in  democratic  form 
was  now  attempted.  Taxes  were  collected  and  the  treaaiiry 
otganized.  In  times  of  revolution,  the  seixore  of  the 
treasury  is  usually  proof  of  a  change  in  government.  The 
wilUngnees  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  pay  their 
taxes  to  a  treasurer  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
proved  that  the  first  battlefield  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
won;  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  followed,  but  only 
made  good  the  daims  of  the  Congress,  that  the  revenoe 
should  no  longer  be  paid  to  the  Crown.  The  functions 
of  this  Congress  were  in  fact  more  than  local,  as  it  initi- 
ated that  co-operation  with  the  Congress  of  all  the  ool- 
onies  which  foretold  a  continental  organization  of  repre- 
sentative government.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  were 
thus  the  first  to  marshal  our  civil  events  on  the  way  to 
national  union. 

A  people  less  accustomed  to  orderly  ways  and  lees 
obedient  to  laws,  would  have  attempted  to  set  up  an  inde- 

1  Bee  their  Journal  already  cited. 
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pendent  government  The  Maaaachusetts  Congress  would 
have  been  helpleaa,  however,  without  the  support  of  the 
Committees  of  Correspondence  and  Inspection.  Theae, 
organized  in  every  town,  kept  pablic  opinion  steady ;  and 
were,  in  fact,  the  great  executive  power  of  the  local  Con- 
gress. Thej  were  the  police  of  the  province,  though  as 
yet  there  was  no  serious  interruption  with  the  course  of 
joBtice,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  said,  that  throughout  the 
Revolution,  thou^  litigation  was  at  times  interrupted,  jus- 
tice was  not  denied.  The  courts  were  open,  and  there 
was  needed  only  a  more  perfect  oi^anization  of  representa- 
tive government  to  bring  the  judiciary  into  functional 
relations  with  the  legislative  power.  The  executive  was 
as  yet  the  discordant  element.  General  Cage,  in  his 
double  capacity  as  military  commander  and  civil  gover- 
nor, exemplified  sU  the  invasions  of  right  which  King 
and  Parliament  were  ac<!used  of  making.  Between  this 
quasi-govemor  and  the  Congress  there  could  be  no  com- 
promise,  for  this  would  have  violated  the  principle  which 
the  Continental  Congress  had  lately  set  forth  in  its  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Quebec,  that  the  three  powers  of  the 
state  must  be  kept  separate. 

The  association  was  strictly  enforced  in  Massachusetts, 
whose  local  Congress,  on  the  ei^th  of  December,  1774, 
earnestly  recommended  its  people  to  improve  their  breed 
of  sheep,  to  use  only  native  woolens,  and,  if  merchants,  to 
ask  only  reasonable  prices  for  their  goods.  Hemp  and 
flax  should  be  raised  more  freely,  and  as  more  flaxseed 
was  on  hand  than  was  needed  for  sowing,  the  surplus, 
with  great  advantage,  could  be  manufactured  into  oil. 
The  public  was  urged  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
nails,  steel  and  particularly  of  tin  plate.  Pire-arma  of 
home  manufacture  were  to  be  preferred  to  imported,  and, 
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as  saltpetre  was  an  "article  of  vast  importanoe,"  its  mann- 
factixre  was  earnestly  advised.  As  every  maa  who  loved 
his  country  would  desire  an  ample  supply  of  powder, 
factories  or  powder-milla  in  the  province,  many  of  which 
were  in  ruins,  should  be  restored  and  set  to  work  as  soon 
as  pos8ibl&  A  generous  price  should  be  paid  for  rags 
and  the  people  should  save  them  carefully  and  thus  en- 
able the  paper-mills  to  start  Glass,  buttons,  wool-combs 
and  stockings  should  be  made  at  home,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  was  ui^d  as  an  article  necessary  in  the 
fisheries.  In  order  to  carry  these  recommendations  into 
effect,  the  local  Congress  urged  every  town  to  form  so- 
cieties for  die  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
these  articles,  but  the  inhabitants  should  not  discriminate 
against  the  manufactures  of  other  colonies:  a  direct  nulli- 
fication of  the  English  law  on  the  subject.  Goods  from 
other  colonies  should  be  preferred  to  imports  from  abroad. 
These  recommendations,  which  were  faithfully  carried 
out  throu^  the  Committees  of  Iiupeotion,  if  more  elab- 
orate than  thoee  made  by  other  assemblies,  expressed  per- 
fectly the  general  sentiments  of  the  continent.  Every- 
where the  Loyalists  complained  of  the  acts  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Inspection,  and  in  many  places  began  suits 
against  them  in  the  courts.  The  assurance  that  these 
would  go  hard  with  the  inspectors  only  served  to  sharpen 
their  zeal  in  executing  the  duties  entrusted  to  thran.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  clergymen  of  the  country  of  all  sects 
supported  the  policy  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
proved  an  important  help  at  this  critical  time.  In  those 
colonies  in  which  the  established  church  predominated, 
there  was  some  apathy  among  the  clergy  toward  the  lib- 
eral cause,  yet  among  its  most  conspicuous  supporters 
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vas  William  White  of  Ffailadelphia,  afterwards  a  Bishop 
«»f  the  Episcopal  church.* 

Now  that  the  association  had  met  with  general  accep- 
tance, the  Americans  passed  beyond  the  mere  nullifica- 
tion of  acta  of  Parliament  and  entered  upon  a  conree  lead- 
ing to  secession  from  the  empire.  The  LoTalisIs,  recog- 
nizing the  signs  of  the  times,  interpreted  them  to  their 
ovn  satisfaction :  that  a  company  of  conspirators,  calling 
themselTes  Patriots,  had  fomented  public  discord,  had 
sncceeded  in  getting  themselves  appointed  to  c^Sce,  and 
were  leading  a  deluded  people  into  civil  war.  The  Eng- 
lish electors  were  even  more  aggressively  anti-American 
than  was  the  ministry,  as  was  proved  in  the  November 
elections  of  1774,  when  the  party  of  the  ministry  was 
returned  by  a  Urge  majority.  The  King  was  uncompro- 
mising in  bis  policy  and  his  opinion  of  the  Americans, 
and  there  is  little  evidence  that  he  ever  changed  his  mind. 
The  Whig  party  in  England,  in  some  degree  favorable  to 
America,  was  in  the  minority  and  was  banning  to  re- 
spond to  the  liberal  and  harmonizing  policy  of  Charles 
James  Fox.'  But  this  policy  did  not  include  American 
independence.  While  the  Whig  poliqr  was  liberal  and  to 
that  extent  favorable  to  America,  it  was  sapported  at 
home  chiefly  by  that  portion  of  the  British  public  which 
was  convinced  that  the  policy  of  the  Tories  would  rain 
British  trade.  Among  the  supporters  of  the  Whiga  in 
England  were  many  dissenters,  who,  denied  many  priv- 
il^es  and  suffering  many  inconveniences,  were  willing 
to  uphold  a  cause,  which,  if  they  did  not  fully  compre- 


t  Bm  Blahop  W.  S.  Perrr's  History  of  the  American  Bplacopal 
Cbnrcli.  1687-1883,  Vol.  I,  eb.  xzlv,  on  "Tlie  PoBitton  of  the 
Clersr  at  the  Openlns  of  the  War  for  Independence." 

■  Trevelran's,  American  RevolnUon,  Preface. 
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hend,  at  least  signified  opposition  to  the  narrow  policy  of 
the  govenunent. 

So,  too,  Chatham,  whose  voice  had  many  times  been 
raised  in  behalf  of  liberty,  was  now  heard  in  defense  of 
the  rights  of  America.  But  to  Chatham,  the  American 
question  was  only  a  piece  of  party  policy ;  he  never  favored 
American  independence ;  he  would  redress  wrongs  to  the 
colonies  Aa  he  would  redress  the  complaints  of  the  Whigs. 
Fox  a&d  the  more  enlightened  members  of  his  party 
thought  of  the  Americans  only  as  supporters  or  opponents 
of  Whig  prineiples.  Chatham  would  tax  the  Americans 
with  their  own  consent  through  their  own  local  assemblies, 
but  the  authority  of  Parliament  should  be  paramount. 
But  his  method  of  quieting  the  disturbances  embodied  in 
a  bill  on  the  first  of  February  was  not  suffered  to  reach 
a  second  reading.'  Burke,  in  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence 
and  political  sagacity,  urged  a  repeal  of  all  the  acta  of 
which  the  Americans  complained,  but  his  motion  was  re- 
jected by  an  overwhelming  vote.^  Evidence  was  not 
Wanting  that  some  of  the  colonies  olearly  disclaimed  any 
thought  of  independence,'  but  the  American  news  cou- 
firmed  the  belief  or  the  prejudices  of  the  ministry,  that 
Parliament  should  not  recede  from  any  of  its  measures, 

■  See  Chatbam's  Bpeeches  as  reported  In  tbe  Life  of  J. 
Qnlncr,  Jr. 


•  The  reference  Is  to  the  action  of  the  New  York  le^latore 
dlBclaltnliiK  any  desire  of  Independence  and  presented  to  Parltar 
meat  by  Bnrhe  on  the  15th  of  Hay,  1T7S;  hut  aa  late  as  the  1th 
of  Jnne.  1775,  the  Provincial  CongreflH  of  New  Tc»k  declined  to 
declare  In  favor  of  independence,  leaving  "a  bo  general  and  mo- 
nentoUB  concern  to  the  Continental  Congress."  Bee  reply  to  the 
petition  Of  the  committee  of  mechanics  In  the  Journal  of  the 
New  Tork  Provincial  Congress,  474. 
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and  the  King's  mind  being  known,  additional  troops  were 
voted  to  reduce  America  to  submisBioii. 

In  February,  1775,  Lord  North  surprised  Parliament 
with  a  conciliatory  policy.  If  any  colony,  through  its 
aasembly,  should  vote  a  revenue  to  be  expended  by  Parlia- 
ment for  colonial  defense,  by  which  was  meant  the  sup- 
port of  the  civil  govemment  of  the  colony,  the  offer,  if 
approved  by  Parliament,  should  be  considered  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  that  body  to  exempt  the  colony  from  taxation, 
unless  for  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  regulation  of  its 
trade;  and  any  surplus  arising  from  this  source  should 
be  accredited  to  the  colony.  This  scheme,  though  seem- 
ing to  abandon  colonial  taxation,  did  not  abandon  the 
right  to  tax.  It  empowered  the  ministry  to  tax  at  its 
discretion  and  thus  leave  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  at 
its  mercy.  The  rejection  of  Lord  Chatham's  proposal, 
of  Burke's  for  the  repeal  of  the  recent  acta,  and  of  Lord 
North's  scheme  for  conciliation  convinced  Franklin  that 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  at  an  end  and  led  him  to 
sail  immediately  for  home. 

It  was  evident  that  the  ministry  would  make  no  con- 
cessions. They  might  propose  a  change  in  the  mere  ad- 
ministration of  their  theory  of  constitutional  government, 
but  they  would  not  change  the  theory  itself.  Indigna- 
tion, at  this  time,  against  America,  was  strong  and  fierce 
in  Parliament,  but  was  stronger  and  fiercer  among  the 
electors  who,  at  the  Parliamentary  election,  rejected  the 
new  doctrine  of  natural  rights,  as  set  forth  by  Otis  and 
plainly  repudiated  the  revolutionary  idea,  embodied  in 
the  Suffolk  resolutions  that  King  or  Parliament  had 
broken  the  social  compact  The  British  electors  consid- 
ered the  association  of  1774  a  treasonable  document,  and 
they  did  not  hestitate  to  pronounce  the  people  of  Ifassa- 
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chuaetts  in  rebellion.  That  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  in 
any  way  violated  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the 
three  departmente  of  gOTemment  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  any  member  of  the  miniBtry,  nor  was  it  re- 
marked by  Chatham,  Borke  or  Wilkee.  The  theory  of 
the  great  Frenchman,  to  whatsoever  extent  on  accepted 
principle  of  British  politics,  was  not  discussed. 

Chatham  made  the  subordination  of  the  civil  to  ihe 
military  authority  the  theme  of  his  great  speech.  But 
Americans  were  looking  at  constitutional  principles  in 
their  own  way  and  were  emphasizing  the  need  of  a  more 
perfect  definition  of  the  functions  of  the  state.  It  is  not 
unjust  to  say  that,  at  this  time,  the  idea  of  constitutional 
government  was  more  clearly  reoogiuzed  in  America  than 
in  England.  To  British  statesmen  of  the  day  the  citation 
of  Montesquieu  as  an  authority  higher  than  an  act  of 
Parliament  seemed  as  absurd  as  in  later  times  in  America 
the  citation  of  the  "higher  law"  by  Seward,'  Phillips 
and  Garrison  seemed  to  the  advocates  of  slavery.  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  the  British  Constitution  j  and,  if  there 
was  a  higher  law,  it  was  eserciaable  only  by  Parliament 
itself. 

Meanwhile,  on  Qte  nineteenth  of  April,  occurred  the 
affair  at  Lexington,'  the  first  conflict  resulting  in  blood- 
shed between  the  people  and  the  soldiers  since  the  affray 
on  Boston  Commons,  and  assiduous  efforts  were  made  to 
fix  the  responsibility  for  it  on  the  British  troops.  All 
the  Americans,  who  lost  property  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  soldiery,  made  depositions  which  were  sent  to  the 
Provincial   Congress  of   Massachuaetta,   and   were  for- 

>  WorkB.  William  H.  Seward,  Vol.  I,  it.  74,  108,  130. 
*  See  Justin  Wlnsor'a  critical  paper,  In  Wlnsor,  TI,  121,  et  aeq.. 
In  whlcli  the  authorities  are  anlte  fally  cited. 
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warded  hy  this  body  to  the  Continental  Congress.*  It 
promptly  naed  them  as  political  anunitnition. 

Though  a  small  affair  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
Lexington  began  the  war.  As  the  news  overspread  the 
land,  the  military  companies  were  called  out,  the  assem- 
blies took  further  action  for  defense,  and  the  popular 
leaders  had  a  new  test  from  which  to  draw  democratic 
conclusions.  No  event  thus  far  had  so  united  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  it  far  out-weighed  Lord  North's  policy.  The  Uassa- 
chusetts  Congress  appealed  at  once  to  the  other  New  Eng- 
land assemblies  to  assist  in  raising  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,'  and  the  response  was  prompt.  Siz  regi- 
ments were  raised  in  Connecticut,  the  Khode  Island  toI- 
unteerB  were  already  with  the  troops  about  Boston,  and 
General  Starke  was  also  there  with  a  portion  of  the  New 
Hampshire  militia.  Lexington  changed  public  sentiment 
in  New  York  and  harmonized  its  factions.  Pennsylvania, 
led  by  Biokinson,  McKean  and  Wilson,  and  especially  by 
Uifflin, — who  was  destined  to  high  military  honors, — ^took 
measures  for  self-defense,  and  companies  were  meanwhile 
raised  in  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

A  war  on  the  frontier  had  put  Virginia  in  better  mili- 
tary order  than  any  other  Southern  colony,  and  the  elo- 
qnenoe  of  Patrick  Henry  was  now  sufficient  to  make  the 
cause  of  Massachusetts  the  cause  of  Virginia.  North 
Carolina  was  stirred  to  a  more  earnest  admimstration  of 
the  association,  and  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  comity 
expressed  their  enthusiasm  in  a  declaration  of  independ- 

1  The  deixMltlona  are  alvsn  in  tbe  Jonmala  of  the  Haaaa- 
diiuettB  ProTliiclal  Cansress,  17T4-1T7E,  661-694. 

t  For  tlie  letters,  reports,  reaolutlons,  addreoses  and  action  of 
tbe  Husacbuaetts  ProTlnclal  Consreu,  the  committee  of  aafety. 
or  correapondence  and  many  of  the  local  commltteea  In  Hassa- 
chnaetts  at  thla  time,  lee  the  Journal  of  the  Provincial  Congreaa 
of  HaaMdiiiMtts,  1TT4-IT7E,  above  cited. 
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enee}  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampehire  Granta, 
boldly  claiming  independence,  both  of  New  York  and 
Parliament,  soon  made  a  new  etate  organization  success- 
ful at  Dorset,  at  Westminster  and  at  Windsor;  gave  the 
name  of  Vermont^  to  the  Green  Mountain  valley  and 
adopted  a  constitution.'  In  New  York,  Lord  North's 
plan  of  reconciliation  was  practically  rejected,  the  as- 
sembly refusing  to  discuss  it  before  it  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Continental  Congress  about  to  assemble. 

The  calling  of  this  Congress  was  approved  by  the  conn- 
tiy  and  moat  of  the  delegates  had  now  been  chceen.*  With 
few  exceptions  the  del^ates  to  the  late  Congress  were 
re-elected,  and  their  credentials  were  similar  to  those  given 
a  year  before."  There  was,  however,  some  variation,  as 
in  the  instructions  to  the  Massachusetts  del^ates  fully 
empowering  them  to  concert  with  the  members  from  other 
colonies  and  to  agree  upon  and  direct  whatever  measuree 
were  best  calculated  to  establish  American  ri^ts  and 
liberties  and  to  restore  harmony  with  England.  The  dele- 
gates from  Massachnsetta  were  John  Hancock,  Cnshing, 
Paine  and  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  elected  by 
the  Provincial  Congress  on  the  second  of  December,  and 

1  See  the  Address  of  the  Hon.  William  A.  Qraham  on  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  20th  of  Ha.7,  1776; 
Delivered  at  Charlotte  on  tlie  4th  day  of  Febroary,  1876,  bj  Re- 
quest of  the  CltUens  of  Mecklenburg  County;  with  AccompaoT- 
Ing  Documents,  Including  those  Pahllshed  by  Order  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  In  the  year  1831:  Published  by  order  of 
the  Central  Bxecntlve  Committee  of  the  Centennial  and  Monu- 
mental Association.  New  York:  B.  3.  Hale  ft  Sons,  publishers; 
Hurray  strest,  1875;  167  pp. 

9  The  name  New  Connecticut  was  proposed,  and  lor  a  short 
time  used,  as  in  the  Vermont  declaration  of  Independence. 

t  Vermont  Historical  Association  Collection,  Vol.  I,  1-66. 

«  Bee  its  Journals  In  thirteen  volumes;  these  are  carefully  fol- 
lowed in  the  narrative. 

■  The  credentials  are  printed  in  the  Journal,  I,  74,  et  Beg, 
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any  three  of  them  were  eippowered  to  pepreaent  the  Pror- 
ince.  A  new  element  in  their  credentials  was  their  ap- 
pointment "until  the  thirty-firet  day  of  December  next 
ensuing  and  no  longer,"  the  limited  time  having  been  in- 
serted on  the  sixth  of  Febmaiy.  The  Connecticut  assem- 
bly added  Jonathan  Sturgess  and  Titus  Holmer  to 
Sherman,  Dyer  and  Doane,  the  election  occurring  on  the 
third  of  November,  1774. 

On  the  eighth  of  December,  the  deputies  of  the  conn-  , 
ties  of  Maryland  reappointed  Tilgbman,  Johnson,  Paca 
and  Chase,  adding  Kobert  Qoldsboro,  John  Hall  and 
Thomas  Stone.'  Any  three  of  them  had  full  power  to 
agree  to  whatever  measures  Congress  might  take  and  could 
bind  the  Province  t«  execute  them,  yet  Maryland  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  a  reconciliation  of  the  dif- 
ferences with  the  mother  country  "upon  a  firm  basis  of 
constitutional  freedom."  On  the  fifteenth,  Pennsylvania 
chose  Biddle,  Dickinson,  Mifflin,  Humphries,  M)rton  and 
Boss,  and,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  following,  added  James 
Harrison,  and  Franklin,  who  on  the  preceding  day  had 
arrived  from  England.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Jan- 
nary,  1775,  the  New  Jersey  assembly  dioee  Kinsey,  Liv- 
ingston, Hart,  Stephen  Crane  and  Richard  Smith,  in- 
structing them  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
to  the  next  session  of  the  awembly.'  On  the  twenty-fifth, 
the  New  Hampshire  convention  of  deputies  appointed  by 
the  several  towns,  chose  John  Sullivan  and  John  Langdon, 
giving  each  full  power  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  other. 

i  ProceedlngB  of  the  Conrentkiiis  of  tbe  ProTlnc«  of  Harrland, 
be]d  at  tbe  City  of  Annapolis,  In  1774,  1776  and  1776;  Baltimc»«, 
18S6;  11,  12, 

a  See  Extracts  from  the  Jonmal  of  Prooeedingi  of  tbe  Pro- 
Tlncial  ConKreaa  of  New  Jereey,  beld  at  Trenton  in  tbe  Uontba 
of  Uar,  June  and  AuguBt,  1776.  Burlington:  Printed  and  lold 
bj  Isaac  Colllna,  HDCCLXXV;    Woodbiur,  reprint,  18S&,  p.  *. 
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On  the  third  of  February,  the  House  of  Aasembly  of 
South  Carolina  appointed  Kiddleton,  Qadsden,  John  and 
Edward  Butledge,  and  Thomas  Lynch  as  delegates,  with 
fidl  power  to  attend  the  Congress  and  its  adjourned  meet- 
ings, provided  these  did  not  extend  over  nine  months. 
Delaware,  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  in  assembly,  again 
chose  Bodnej,  McKeau  and  Bead,  instraoting  tiiem  to 
agree  to  such  measures  as  should  be  "on  a  constitutional 
foundation."  Four  days  later,  the  county  del^ates  of 
Virginia,  in  convention  at  Richmond,  chose  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  Bandolph,  Washington,  Henry,  Xee,  F^dleton, 
Harrison  and  Bland.  On  the  fifth  of  April,  at  Newbem, 
the  convention  of  North  Carolina  chose  William  Hooper, 
Hewes  and  Caswell  as  del^ates,  and,  two  days  later,  the 
assembly  confirmed  their  appointment 

The  New  York  del^atea,  chosen  in  Provincial  oon- 
vention  on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  were  representa- 
tives of  districts  rather  than  of  the  province  at  lat^;  they 
were  Philip  Livingston,  Dnane,  Alsopp,  John  Jay, 
Boerom,  William  Floyd,  Wiener,  Philip  Schuyler,  Qeoi^ 
Clinton,  Lewis  Morris,  Francis  Lewis  and  Bobert  Livings 
ston ;  they  represented  the  city  and  comity  of  !N'ew  York, 
the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  the  counties  of  Dutchess, 
Ulster,  Orange,  Westchester,  Suffolk  and  Kings,  and  by 
special  appointment,  Queens.  Any  five  of  them  were 
empowered  to  act  with  the  representatives  from  the  other 
colonies.'  The  New  Jersey  delegates  were  appointed  on 
Sunday.  Three  days  before  the  Congress  met,  Hopkins 
and  Ward  were  again  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  of 
Bhode  Island ;  thus  within  eighteen  days  of  the  affair  at 


I  See  the  Jonrnal  of  the  Provincial  Congreu,  Provincial  Con- 
vention, Committee  of  Safety  and  Coandl  of  Safety  of  tha  SUM  of 
Now  Tork,  1775, 1776,  1777;  VoL  I;  Albany,  1842,  p.  S. 
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Lexington  the  twelve  coloniea  had  choeen  del^ates  to  a 
aeoond  CoDtinental  Congress. 

On  the  tenth  of  Maj,  they  assembled  and  o^anized  at 
the  State  Hotise  in  Philadelphia/  again  unanimously 
chooeing  Bandolph,  President,  and  Charles  Thompson, 
secretary.  Now,  aa  before,  their  sessions  were  in  secret 
And  first,  they  to(&  into  consideration  the  depositions  of 
the  citizens  of  Massachnsetts,  who  had  suffered  loss  at 
Lexington,'  but  as  the  Congress  had  no  funds,  the  only 
reimbursement  was  the  consolation  of  sympathy  and  the 
assurance  that  the  cause  of  the  patriots  at  Lexington  was 
the  common  cause  of  America.  Though  delegates  con- 
tinued to  arrive,  for  several  weeks,  the  great  leaders  were 
present  on  the  opening  day,  and  the  work  of  the  Congress 
shorn  the  effect  of  concert  among  them.  , 

Of  the  population  of  America  at  thia  time  we  have  no     /  7  V'  j^j  ■ 
accurate  laiowledge.    It  was  not  far  from  two  and  a  half  / 

millions,  of  whom  one-fifth  were  negro  slaves.  With  few  /  0  / 
exceptions,  the  people  spoke  the  EngUsh  tongue,  were  ' 
accustomed  to  the  common  law  and  had  common  political 
sentiments.  The  almost  endless  diversity  in  their  re- 
ligious opinions  is  not  traceable  in  their  politics.  Their 
ommiercial  interests  were  sufficiently  alike  to  become  ulti- 
Dutely  the  basis  of  a  general  government.  The  refusal 
of  Parliament  and  the  King  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
which  the  first  Continental  Congress  had  complained  was 
creating  a  spirit  of  independence,  but  this  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  control  public  opinion.  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  waa  known  to  be  devoted  to  popular  rights;  and 
Franklin  from  Pennsylvania,  now  included  in  her  delega- 
tion, had  continental  sympathies.  The  pariah  of  St.  Johns 
in  Georgia  had  sent  a  del^ate  to  the  late  Congress  and 

iJonmAl,  I,  78. 
■  Id.  84,  «t  Mq. 
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now,  on  the  twentj-Srst  of  March,  it  chose  Ljman  Hall 
as  delegate  to  the  new  and  by  his  admission  to  a  seat,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  May,  all  the  colonies  were  represented. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,^  a  Kew  Jersey  member  laid  Lord 
North's  conciliatory  plan  before  the  Congress.  After 
careful  discnssion  it  was  decided  that  the  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, taxing  America  and  enforcing  legislation  by  arms 
were  nncoustitutional  and  oppressive ',  and  that  the  collec- 
tion of  the  taxes  and  the  change  in  the  constitutional  and 
internal  policies  of  some  of  the  Colonies,  meaning  par- 
ticularly Massachusetts,  were  in  violation  of  the  natural 
and  civil  rights  of  the  people.  Hostilities  had  already  be- 
gun in  Massachusetts,  yet  with  a  sincere  deeire  of  con- 
tributing to  the  restoration  of  harmony,  Gaagreea  decided 
to  present  another  hnmble  petition  to  the  King,  at  the 
same  time  urging  the  provincial  convention  of  New  ToA 
to  arm  and  train  its  militia  and  to  prepare  rigorously  for 
defense,*  as  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  earnest  en- 
deavors of  Congress  to  accommodate  the  difference  h&- 
tween  the  colonies  and  Parliament  by  conciliatory 
addresses  would  be  successful.  Thus,  while  keeping  the 
way  open  for  peace,  Congress  was  preparing  for  war. 

Hancock,  who  had  presented  the  report  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Massachusetts  which  outlined  the 
affair  at  Lexington,  at  length  urged  Congress  to  take 
military  actitui  for  tbe  whole  continent.  The  Massadin- 
aetts  Congress  was  convinced  that  the  King's  authority 
was  forever  gone  in  the  Province  and  that  a  new  form  of 
civil  government  must  be  organized,  but  it  hesitated  to 
assume  civil  authority  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 

1  May  26.  1T76,  Journal,  I,  104. 

*  See  tbe  recommendation  In  tbe  Jonmal  of  tbe  Ner  York 
ProvlnclBl  Congrees,  p.  16,  and  Its  action,  pp.  SO-21.  Jonmal  of 
Gongreaa,  I,  106. 
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as  the  act  would  involve  the  Province  in  a  civil  war,  with- 
out the  assurance  of  the  support  of  the  \rtio1e  country.* 

The  Mecklenborg  declaration  was  not  laid  before  Con- 
gress. It  waa  the  first  declaration  of  independence  for- 
mulated in  a  meeting  of  American  citizens,  but  its 
adoption  by  Congrees  was  not  now  considered  expedient; 
even  the  Carolina  del^atee  agreeing  that  the  hour  had  not 
yet  come  for  so  bold  a  step,  but  it  was  a  sufficient  sign  of 
the  times.' 

The  questions  before  Congrees  were  grave  and  mul- 
titudinous ;  jet  the  members,  though  appointed  to  confer 
with  one  another,  were  not  authorized  to  oi^anize  a  gov- 
ernment The  Kevolution  had  gone  further  in  Massachu- 
setts than  elsewhere.  A  practical  definition  of  sovereignty 
was  needed  there  which  should  include  the  democratic 
elements  in  the  government  of  the  province,  as  the  people 
no  ]onger  supported  British  authority.  What  should  take 
its  place  ?  This  was  the  first  question  to  be  solved  not  in 
Massachusetts  alone,  but  throughout  the  oountry.  In  the 
reorganization  of  government  upon  a  democratic  founda- 
tion, sovereignty  must  be  expressed  in  a  new  form.  What 
should  it  be  ?  These  abstract  questions  must,  by  the  force 
of  events,  soon  become  concrete. 

On  the  twentj-ninth,  Congress  agreed  to  an  address  to 
"the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Canada,"*  which  went  sub- 
stantially over  the  same  grounds  as  the  old  one.  It  was 
an  appeal  to  the  Canadians  to  unite  with  the  other  in- 
habitants of  America  in  the  defense  of  liberty,  but  the 
obstacles  which  made  the  old  address  ineffective  had  not 

1  See  note  on  tbe  Mecklenburg  declaration,  p.  110,  ante. 

*  For  tbe  application  of  Hassachcaetta  to  the  Contlnantal  Con- 
gren  in  tbe  matter  of  "tahlns  np  and  exerclBlns  the  powers  of 
civil  goTernment:"  see  ttte  Journal  of  its  Provincial  CongreaB. 
210,  329-281 

*Jonraal,  I,  107-108. 
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meanwliile  been  removed.  The  sentiment  of  m<%>endenoe 
was  now  in  the  air,  yet  no  one  seemed  prepared  to  advocate 
it.  John  Adams,  in  hia  reply  to  Leonard's  pamphlet,  had 
most  eameetly  denied  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
were  aiming  at  independence.  The  North  Carolina  dele- 
gates urged  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county  to  be 
patient.  The  opinion  prevailed  that  the  efforts  for  recon- 
ciliation had  not  been  exhausted,  and,  on  the  third  of  Jane, 
Congress  appointed  one  committee  to  prepare  a  petition 
to  the  King ;  another,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain ;  a  third,  to  prepare  one  for  Ireland ; 
a  fourth,  to  prepare  one  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica ; 
and  a  fifth,  "to  bring  in  an  estimate  of  the  money  necee- 
saiy  to  be  raised;"  a  report  which  necessarily  involved 
administrative  measures.  Some  such  report  was  neces- 
sary after  thd  resolution  adopted  on  the  twenty-eizth  that 
Great  Britain  had  begun  hostilities.  The  Committee  pon- 
aisted  of  Washington,  Schuyler,  Boemm,  Cushing  and 
Harrison,  and  the  committee  to  draft  the  petition  to  the 
King,  of  Dickinson,  Johnson,  Butledge,  Jay  and  Franklin. 
On  the  same  day,  the  twentieth  of  July  was  appointed 
"to  be  observed  throughout  the  twelve  united  colonies  as  a 
day  of  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer," — the  first  of  a 
succession  of  fast  days  observed  during  the  Kevolution, 
and  at  critical  times  in  the  later  history  of  the  nation.* 
It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  annual  observance 
of  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  New  England  instituted 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.    As  the  evidence  of  impending 

iSee  tbe  order  of  the  New  York  PtotIucUI  Congress  to  ob- 
serre  the  dar  recommended  by  Congresa  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Nev  York  Congress,  p.  69;  also  the  reaolatlon  of  the  New  Tork 
convention  to  keep  the  2Tth  of  August  In  like  manner,  and  "that 
three  sermoufl,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  be  preached  on  that  dar 
before  the  Convention."  Journal,  p.  S64;  also  the  resolution  of  the 
Continental   Congress   to   observe   the   11th   of   December   as 
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hostilities  accumulated  before  Congress,  its  daily  busioesa 
became  military  in  character;  thus  in  reply  to  the  request 
of  the  MaBsachusetta  Congress,  on  the  reorganization  of 
goveroment,  it  was  decided,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  that  as 
no  obedience  was  due  to  the  act  of  Parliament  which  had 
altered  the  charter  of  the  province,  or  to  the  governor  or 
lieutenant  governor,  who  would  attempt  to  execute  the 
act,  Ihese  officers  were  to  be  considered  absent;  and  as 
there  was  no  longer  a  council  in  the  province,  evils  would 
arise  from  the  suspension  of  its  civil  government,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  General  Gage  was  actually  levying 
war  against  its  loyal  suhjecte,  therefore,  the  Massachusetts 
convention  should  write  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  assembly  and  request  them 
to  elect  such  representatives  as  they  saw  fit.'  The  assem- 
bly, when  chosen,  should  elect  cotincilors  and  with  these 
should  exercise  the  powers  of  government  until  the  King 
could  send  a  governor,  who  should  consent  to  govern  the 
colony  according  to  its  charter.  This  was  the  first  intei^ 
ference  of  Congress  in  the  civil  affairs  of  a  colony,  and  the 
advice  signified  that  the  people  should  continue  to  nullify 
English  laws  until  the  Crewn  should  undertake  to  govern 
the  colony  in  compliance  with  a  charter  which  an  act  of 
Parliament  had  declared  null  and  void. 

The  device  of  declaring  the  executive  office  in  Massa- 
chusetts vacant  was  doubtless  suggested  from  the  charter 
of  1692,  which  empowered  the  council  to  assume  execn- 

"a  dar  for  faatlns  and  prarer,  to  b«  appointed  In  each  State,  and 
general  retormatlon  of  manners,"  In  Jonrnal  ol  the  New  Tork 
Committee  of  Safety,  pp.  770,  S17;  and  the  proclamation  for  a  like 
obaerrance  by  Oouvenenr  HottIb,  Febraary  28th,  1777.  In  Jonrnal 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  New  York,  pp.  B17-B18.  Similar 
raBolntlons  mar  be  found  In  the  Journals  of  other  colonies  at  this 
time. 

1  Jonmal,  I.  US. 
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tive  fonctioiiB  m  case  of  the  absence  of  the  goTemor  and 
lientenant  governor,  or  their  inability  to  act  There  waa 
needed  only  a  general  willingness  to  make  such  abeence 
permanent,  and  Congress  might  instruct  every  Provincial 
assembly  to  reorganize  government  on  a  democratic  basis. 
But  it  was  not  yet  the  intention  of  the  leaders  to  declare 
the  colonial  executive  offices  permanently  vacant  The 
leaders  were  to  pass  throngh  an  experience  similar  to  that 
of  English  statesmen  during  the  first  years  of  the  l^an- 
nical  government  of  James  II.  before  they  ventured  boldly 
to  declare  the  throne  vacant,  and  thus  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  constitutional  monarchy  in  England. 

The  recommendation  of  Congress  to  Ifassachusetts  was 
a  step  toward  the  formation  of  a  free  commonwealth,  and 
it  has  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  State 
sovereignty.  The  transition  from  colony  to  commonwealth 
was  not  made  by  the  colony  alone,  but  after  the  recom- 
mendation and  with  the  assistance  of  a  Congress  repre- 
senting united  America.  The  advice  of  Congress  to  Mas- 
sachusetts proves  the  trutb  of  the  saying  of  Lincoln,  that 
the  Union  is  not  only  older  than  the  Constitution,  but  older 
than  the  States.  Thirteen  commonwealths  could  not  de- 
velop from  thirteen  colonies  unless  each  was  assured  of 
the  support  of  all  the  rest.  Had  there  been  no  sentiment 
of  nationality  and  union,  there  oould  have  been  no  com- 
monwealths. The  theory  of  State  sovereignty  was  an 
after-thought,  advanced,  not  so  much  as  a  theory  of  the 
nature  of  the  American  commonwealths,  but  as  part  of  a 
theory  of  the  administration  of  government  advocated 
when  political  parties  had  become  thoroughly  oi^anized 
and  were  competing  for  the  control  of  public  affairs.  The 
struggle  for  sovereignty  had  not  yet  come. 

From  this  time  Congress  pursued  the  dual  and  difficult 
poli(^  of  conducting  a  war  and  running  a  political  cam* 
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paign.  It  poured  forth  political  manifestoes  without 
stint,  as  fnll  paymeDt  it  might  seem,  of  all  claims  apon  the 
rights  of  man.  Perhaps  a  half  dozen  of  these  declarations 
are  now  remembered ;  but  the  foi^tten  ones  would  make 
a  respectable  volume.  Refractory  legislatures  and  ag- 
gressive creditors,  domestic  and  foreign,  were  deTuged  witii 
addresses  and  formal  resolutions.  It  was  the  age  of  politi- 
cal manifestoes,  and  Congress  led  the  age.  The  lapse  of 
time  ,  however,  bears  testimony  to  their  value.  The  early 
record  of  a  national  movement  was  never  before  written 
more  zealously  and  at  the  same  time  more  'unconsciously. 

The  advice  to  Massachusetts  involved  military  meaa- 
ures,  and,  on  the  following  day,*  Congress  formulated  a 
request  to  the  Committees  of  Safety  ut  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,^  to  collect  saltpetre  and  brimstone  and, 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  to  transport  them  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention  at  New  York,  which  was  urged  to  have 
the  powder  mills  in  the  colony  immediately  put  in  con- 
dition to  manufacture  gunpowder  "for  the  use  of  the  con- 
tinent" A  like  recommendation  was  aent  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and 
Philadelphia  was  named  as  the  place  of  deposit  The 
committees  of  the  Southern  colonies  were  to  make  8  like 
collection  for  the  general  use.  The  material  thus  gathered 
together  was  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  continental  funds. 

Keligion  is  a  powerfiJ  factor  in  the  evolution  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  confidence  of  men  that  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe  takes  an  interest  in  their  individual  affairs 
has  always  inspired  them  to  the  noblest  efforts.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  which  was  re- 

1  June  10,  1??E.  Journal,  I,  116. 

*  The  collection  In  Eaat  Jersey  was  to  lie  sent  to  New  Torfe; 
In  Went  Jersey,  to  Philadelphia. 
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ceived  with  approval  by  all,  was  in  itself  a  aign  of  the 
Americaa  character,  and  was  in  keeping  with  the  ideas 
which  had  long  dominated  the  English-speaking  world. 
The  Americans  were  a  deeply  religious  people,  and  nat- 
urally identified  their  cause  with  the  favor  of  heaven. 
That  their  rights  were  the  special  subject  of  Divine  pro- 
tection was  a  matter  of  common  belief,  and  was  brought 
home  to  them  in  hundreds  of  sermons.  The  religious  ele- 
ment must,  therefore,  be  reooguized  as  largely  determin- 
ing the  character  of  American  democracy.  Besting  their 
claims  on  natural  rights  and  identifying  themselves  with 
the  teachings  of  religion,  the  Americans  could  the  more 
easily  transform  their  allegiance  from  monarchy  to  democ- 
racy, when  democracy  in  all  its  essential  interests  ex- 
pressed what  they  believed  to  be  the  will  of  God.  The 
prayers  on  the  day  appointed  should  include  the  British 
nation,  the  representatives  of  the  colonies  in  assemblies 
and  conventions,  the  Congress  and  the  King,  who  it  was 
hoped  would  be  inspired  with  wisdom  to  discern  the  true 
interests  of  America  and  put  an  end  to  civil  discord  "with- 
out further  effusion  of  blood." 

But  the  appointment  of  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
was  followed,  on  the  fourteenth,  by  a  resolution  to  raise 
six  companies  of  riflemen  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Mary- 
land and  two  in  Yi^finia,  which  should  join  the  raiments 
near  Boston  as  light  infantry.*  The  pay  and  provision  for 
officers  and  soldiers  was  r^;ulated,  the  form  and  term  of 
enlistment  prescribed,  and  a  committee  of  five,  of  which 
Washington  was  made  chairman,  was  instructed  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  army :'  the  beginning  of  a 
Department  of  War. 

1  June  14,  ITTS.  Jonrnal,  I,  US. 

■  "Rnlw  and  articles  for  the  better  government  of  the  troops 
raised  or  about  to  be  raised  and  kept  Is  pajr  by  and  at  the  genwal 
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On  the  following  day,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
continental  foroee,  and  Washington  was  nnanimooBly 
elected;^  a  peraonal  choice  of  greatest  moment  to  the 
country.  There  is  no  evidence  diat  at  this  time  he  be- 
lieved independence  imminent;  his  correspondence  and 
conversation  show  that  he  thought  an  energetic  defense 
of  popular  rights  would  prove  the  speediest  method  of 
Becoring  a  restoration  of  harmony.'  Franklin  was  best 
informed  of  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the 
ministry,  and  he  approved  Washington's  appointment,  un- 
doubtedly voting  for  it  with  the  conviction  that  all  hope 
for  reconciliation  had  ceased,  and  that  the  Americans  must 
fight  for  their  independence.  John  Adams  seems  to  have 
held  this  belief  also. 

expense  of  t&e  twelve  united  English  colonies  of  North  America." 
These  were  eent  to  the  colonial  conventions  and  aBaemblles. 
8e«  a  reprint  of  them  In  Bztracts  from  the  Jonmals  of  Proceed- 
ings ot  the  Provincial  Ckingreaaes  of  New  Jersey,  etc.,  1775,  pp. 
107-12S.    Ther  were  reprinted  by  other  colonies. 

1  June  16,  1T7E,  Jonmal,  I,  US. 

■  The  Provincial  Congreas  of  New  Tork  aent  an  address  to 
Washington  on  his  appointment,  which  concluded  with  "the 
fnllest  annrance  that  whenever  this  Important  contest  shall  be 
decided  by  (that  fondest  wlah  of  every  American  soul)  an  ac- 
commodation with  onr  mother  country,  yon  will  cheerfully  re- 
sign the  Important  deposit  committed  Into  yonr  hands  and  re< 
tame  the  character  of  our  worthiest  citizen."  To  which  Wash- 
ington replied:  "Bvery  exertion  of  my  worthy  colleagues  and 
myself  will  be  equally  extended  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
and  harmony  between  the  mother  country  and  these  colonies. 
As  to  the  fatal  but  necessary  operations  of  war,  when  we  assume 
the  soldier  we  do  not  lay  aside  the  citlsan,  and  we  shall  most 
Mneertiy  rejoice  with  yon  In  that  happy  hour  when  the  estab- 
llsbment  of  American  liberty  on  a  most  firm  and  solid  founda- 
tion shall  enable  ns  to  return  to  onr  private  status  in  the  bosom 
ot  a  free,  peaceful  and  happy  country."  Jonmal  of  the  New 
Tork  Provincial  Congress,  June  26,  1776;  pp.  GS-H. 
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Being  informed  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteentC  that 
lie  bad  been  unanimottsly  cbosen  commander-in-chief,  and 
that  hia  acceptance  of  the  trust  was  requeated,  Waablng- 
tou  made  a  modest  reply  wbich  stands  among  the  famed 
speeches  of  public  men.  Eevolations  are  common  among 
nations,  bat  their  annals  afford  no  instance  of  the  accept- 
ance of  80  diffictdt  a  dutj  in  a  speech  more  modest  or 
appropriate.  Its  language  is  comparable  with  that  of  Jef- 
ferson's, a  little  more  than  a  year  later  in  the  immortal 
Declaration,  which  sets  forth  the  cause  which  Washington 
was  chosen  to  maintain. 

His  commission  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  United  Colonies  of  America,  and  they  resolved 
to  maintain,  assist  and  adhere  to  him,  in  the  cause,  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes.'  The  election  of  a  commander- 
in-chief  and  of  the  principal  officers  to  assist  him  being 
thus  completed  on  the  eighteenth.  Congress  was  compelled 
to  enter  more  at  lai^  upon  administrative  measures  and 
thus  to  define  and  apply  in  concrete  form  those  theories 
of  government  which  for  ten  years  bad  been  the  talk  of  the 
country.  With  every  administrative  application  of  them 
the  day  of  independence  drew  nearer.  The  venerable  Ban- 
dolpb,  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  and 
President  of  the  Congress,  weighed  down  with  many  in- 
firmities, had  sought  release  from  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  colony,  bnt  Virginia,  loth  to  be  deprived  of  his 
wise  coonsels,  diose  Thomas  Jefferson  to  attend  in  case  of 
Kandolph's  absence.  The  immediate  occasion  for  Ran- 
dolph's withdrawal  from  Congress  was  the  summons  of 
the  governor  of  Virginia  convening  its  House  of  Buigeflsea 
to  consider  Lord  North's  conciliatory  plan;  and  Ran- 
dolph's presence  was  necessary  as  Speaker.     The  Presi- 

1  JmM  17,  im.  Journal,  I,  US. 
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dencj  of  Congress  thus  becoming  vacant,  John  Hanoock, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  Hay,  was  imaDimoiisIj  chosen  to 
snoceed  Randolph.^  Jefferson  took  his  seat  as  a  delegate 
from  Tirginia  on  the  twenty-first  of  Jane.*  His  reputa- 
tion as  the  author  of  the  "Summary  View  of  the  Rights 
of  North  America,"'  had  preceded  him;  he  was  imme- 
diately red^nized  as  a  leader  of  men  and  at  once  asso- 
ciated with  the  chief  members  of  Congress  on  important 
oonmuttees. 

With  the  coming  of  Jefferson,  the  people  acquired  tCe 
Berrices  of  a  man  qualified  to  express  American  sentiment 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  as  franklin  was  quali- 
fied to  express  it  from  the  European.  Together,  these 
two  men  equipped  Congress  with  a  genius  and  capacity  to 
understand  the  ftmdamentals  of  government  and  to  ex- 
press in  simple,  efiicient  and  permanent  form  both  the  new 
theory  of  the  state  and  the  administration  of  government 
which  now  was  swiftly  assuming  national  form.  Jeffer- 
son was  destined  to  be  most  infiuential  in  shaping  the 
thought  of  his  countrymen,  for  no  other  man  approaches 
him  in  the  influence  which  he  has  exercised  over  their 
political  thought.  It  has  been  shown  continuously  in  the 
organization  of  political  parties,  and  It  has  become  perma- 
nent in  the  American  constitutions  of  government. 

Whenever  a  new  constitution  has  been  made  Jefferson 
has  been  appealed  to,  as  was  Montesquieu  in  the  Quebec 
address  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  It  was  Jeffer- 
son's unique  privilege,  in  the  evolution  of  American 
democracy,  to  set  forth  in  popular  form  the  doctrine  of 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  It  was  he,  says  Lincoln,  "who 
in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle  for  national  inde- 

1  Journal,  I,  104. 

*Id.  IH. 

*  Published  at  WllltamebiirK,  Vs.,  and  at  FUladelphlo,  in  1774. 
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pendenoe  by  a  eingle  people,  had  tlie  codneeB,  f oreeart 
and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  rerolutionaiy 
doonment  an  abstract  troth  applicable  to  all  men  and  all 
times,  and  so  to  embalm  it  there  that  to^y  and  in  all 
coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stmnbling-block  to 
the  very  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and  c^prea- 
■ion.'" 

Though  the  thought  of  Congress  was  concentrated  upon 
the  organization  and  support  of  a  continental  army,  tiiere 
was  as  yet  no  continental  treasory  and  no  system  of  collec^ 
ing  a  revenue.  The  delegates  had  not  been  authorized  to 
levy  a  tax  for  continental  purposes ;  for  their  instractions 
were  somewhat  vague  and  general,  but  military  efSdency 
is  impossible  unless  adequately  supported,  and  Congress, 
though  without  a  penny  in  its  possession  proceeded  boldly 
to  mortgage  the  credit  of  the  country.  On  the  twenty- 
second,  it  resolved  to  emit  bills  of  credit  in  value  not  ^- 
eeeding  two  millions  of  Spanish  dollars,  for  the  defense 
of  America,  and  pledged  the  credit  of  the  twelve  confed- 
erate colonies  for  their  redemption.'  Thia  resolution 
entailed  the  adc^tion  of  administrative  measures  of  no 
lees  critical  importance  than  those  made  necessary  by  the 
appoinbnent  of  Washington  and  the  promise  to  take  care 
of  the  army. 

Congress,  by  this  resolntion,  entered  upon  a  dubious 
and  difScuJt  course  in  finance,  in  which  it  sought  to  utilize 
credit  for  cash.  It  b^an  an  emission  of  bills  of  credit 
which  it  continued  until  they,  as  it  was  said,  were  **not 

I  Lincoln  to  H.  L.  Pierce  and  athere,  April  6,  1850.  Worka  l 
GS3.  For  BOme  uconnt  of  Jeffenon'B  Influence  In  the  evolution 
of  covemment  In  America,  see  my  ConstltnUonal  Htetorr  of  the 
American  People,  1TT6-18HI,  Vol.  I,  pp.  42-18.  61-GS,  63-65,  170-174, 
177-178,  18»-18B,  410-439;  Vol.  H.  pp.  62-68.  77.  97,  lOB.  iSS. 

■  Jime  21,  177G.  Joamal.  I,  126. 
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worth  a  oo&tinentaL'"  It  did  more,  for  it  encouraged 
the  colonies,  now  qnasi-states,  to  emit  small  bills.  It  did 
not  establish  a  paper-money  precedent,  for  the  colonies 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  their  issue;  the  navigation 
laws  almost  compelling  the  assemblies  to  supply  some  kind 
of  a  circulating  medium,  as  thej  effectually  stripped  the 
country  of  coin.  A  bill  of  credit  was  the  easiest  subeti- 
tute  for  money.  During  the  seventy-five  years  preceding 
the  Sevolntionary  war,  the  colonies  had  issued  paper 
money  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  more  than  twenty-five 


OF  CONTINBNTAL  BILLS  OF  CRBDrr  BT  GON- 

ORBSS,  1T76-177B. 

(From  the  jonmala.) 

177B. 

Jnin  a  tS.OI)0,000      June  30  16,000,000 

Not.  3>  8,000.000      July  SO 6.000.000 

in«.                                                Sept  6  6.000,000 

Har  9   E.000,000      Sept  26 10.000,000 

Aug.  U  6.000,000      Nov.  4  10,000,000 

Nov.  2  5.000,000      Dec  14 10,000,000 

1777.  it™. 

Feb.  26   6.000.000      Jan.  14 60.000.000 

Haj  20  6.000.000      Feb.  S 6.000.1*0 

Aog.  16  1,000,000      Feb.  10 S.OOO.IM 

Nov.  7  1.000.000      April  1 6.000.160 

Dee.  S  1,000,000      May  6 10.000.000 

im.                                            June  4  10.000,000 

Jan.  g   1.000,000      July  17 6.000.130 

Jan.  22  2,000,000  July  17  10.000.180 

Feb.  16 J.000.000      Sept  17  6.000.180 

Uarch  6    2,000.000      Sept.  IT  10,000.080 

April  4   1.000,000      Oct  14  6,000,180 

April  11 6.000.000      Not.  17  6,000,040 

April  18    600,000      Not.  17  6.060,600 

11^  22 6,000,000      Nov.  29  10.000,140 
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liimdred  thoasRiid  pounds.'    What  portion  of  this  waa  le" 
deemed  at  par  is  unknown. 


Year, 

,  Colony. 

Amount 

1690 

Mass. 

£40,000    : 

170a 

S.  C. 

6,000  : 

1707 

R.  I. 

N.  a 

40.000 

1709 

Conn. 
N.  T. 

N.J. 

1711 

Hau. 

40,000 

N.  T. 

10,000 

1712 

ac. 

48,000 
30,000 

1713 

N.  C. 

8,000 

1714 

Hasa. 

60,000 

N.  J. 

40.000 

173S 

Pa. 

16,000 

1723 

Pa. 

30.000 

1728 

N.J. 

20,000 

HaBB. 

60,000 

1729 

N.  0. 

40,000 

1730 

Pa. 

75.000 

1731 

8.  C. 

104,000 

1738 

Md. 

90,000 

(From  tlie  Colonial  Laws.) 

Cause  of  Issue— RemarkB. 

P&ipp'B  Expedition. 

Expedition  against,  SL  Augustine,  Fla. 

To  support  troops  Inradlag  Canada. 

To  support  troops  Invading  Canada. 

To  support  troops  invading  Canada. 

To  support  troops  Invading  Canada. 

To  support  troops  Invading  Canada. 

To  support  troops  Invading  Canada. 

To  support  troops  Invading  Canada. 

Sent  to  Individuals;  repayable  In  In- 
Btallmenta;    depreciated  7  to  1. 

Expedition  against  the  Tuecaroras. 

Bank;  bills  dlBtributed  among  the 
counties  In  ratio  of  taxes;  put  In  the 
hands  of  trustees  and  lent  on  mort- 
gage security  at  5%  for  6  years  In 
Bums  from  £60  to  £600. 

To  pay  debt  of  the  province,  also  to 
purchase  gifts  for  the  Indians,  and 
to  erect  fortiflcatlons. 

Public  loan;  interest  payable  in  flax 
and  hemp. 

Public  loan. 

Public  loan  in  sums  £10, 10s  to  £100. 

6%  8  years,  secured  by  mortgage  on 
land,  or  by  plate;  H  of  principal  paid 

Public  loan. 

Public  loan. 

"To  supply  deficiency  in  circulation." 

To  be  kept  in  circulation  10  years. 

Public  loan. 

Redeemable  by  1764;  interest  to  consti- 
tute a  sinking  fund.  Depreciated  1 
to  I. 

Public  loan. 
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Tear.  Colonj.      Amount  Cause  ot  lHn»— RemarkB. 

R.  I.  100,000    PubUc  loan. 

N.  H.  Considered    "frandulent"    bj    Boaton 

merchants. 
1736    S.  0.  100,000    Lent  at  8%. 

%  of  Interest  to  constitute  a  sinking 

fund. 
2-8  of  Interest  to    assist  "poor  Prot- 
estant Immlsrants." 
H  of  Interest  to  pay  expensea  ot  in- 
Testment 
ITST    N.  T.  48,360    Lent   on   mortgage,   E%,    12  jears,  in 

sums  of  £26  to  £1,000. 
1740    IbUM.  SO0.0OO    "I^nd  Bank"  scheme. 

160,000    "Silver  sckeme:"  notes  redeemable  In 
silver  In  IE  rears. 
1748    IttM.  2,200    French  war.    Depreciated  8  to  L 

1781  Parliament  at  the  suggestion  of  Massa- 

chusetts passes  tbe  act  torblddlug 
the  New  Elngland  colonies  to  issue 
bills  of  credit,  except  In  case  of  war, 
or  InTSBlon,  and  then  to  be  paid  In 
one  ;ear. 
1764    Pa.  10,000    French  war. 

1764    N.  a  French  war. 

1766    Hd.  10,000    French  war. 

Va.  20,000    French  war. 

40,000    "Treasnrr  notes." 
N.  T.  8,000    French    war     (Niagara    and    Crown 

Point). 
40,000    French  war. 
French  war. 
8,000    French  war. 
French  war. 
70,000   French  war. 

Act  of  1751  extended  to  all  the  colonies. 
Treasury  notes.    To  pay  expensea. 
100,000 

112,000    Redeemable  In  taxes  In  two  years. 
600.000 

To  pay  expenses.    In  1TT8  It  took  |700 
in  paper  currency  to  buy  a  pair  of 
aboea. 
10,000.000   State  bills  to  be  funded  at  f 860,000. 


Cram. 

N.  C. 

N.  H. 

N.  J. 

1776    Va. 

Mass. 

N.  T. 

S.  0. 

177S  a.  c. 
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Tear.  Colonj.      Amotuit.  C&uie  of  lune— Romarks. 

1781    Va.         15.000,000    Redeemaljle  at  40  to  1  la  17M,  not 

■worth  1,000  to  L 
1784    Haas.  Had  tonded  all  tbelr  bmam  at  tbelr 

PtL,  nominal  volne. 

Conn. 
17S6    N.  H.  IsBued  to  please  the  nat  mon«]r  m«n; 

BTrnpathlMn  of  Daniel  Eniara- 

The  colomsta,  lUce  tbeir  contemporaries  in  Europe,  had 
very  loose  ideas  ahout  finance.  They  conridered  the 
depreciation  of  paper  currency  as  nothing  more  than  a 
tax.  What  if  the  final  redemption  was  at  a  thousand  to 
one,  aa  it  had  bees  in  Virginia,  this  signified  merely  that 
the  fall  from  the  face  value  of  the  bills  measured  the  use 
which  the  people  had  found  in  the  money.  Let  every- 
body take  care  to  pay  his  debts  promptly,  it  was  said,  and 
depreciation  would  be  less.  Even  so  sagacious  a  man  as 
Franklin  maintained  that  the  fall  in  paper  money  operated 
as  a  tax.  "This  eifect  of  paper  money,"  wrote  he  in  1779, 
while  minister  to  Erance,  "is  not  understood  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  and  indeed  the  whole  is  a  mystery  even  to 
the  politicians,  how  we  have  been  able  to  continue  a  war 
for  four  years  withont  money,  and  how  we  could  pay  with 
paper  that  had  no  previously  fixed  fund  (i.  e.  revenue) 
appropriated  specifically  to  redeem  it  This  currency, 
as  we  manage  it,  is  a  wonderful  machine.  It  performs  its 
office  when  we  issue  it ;  it  pays  and  clothes  troops,  and  pro- 
vides victuals  and  ammunition  and  when  we  are  obliged 
to  issue  a  quanti^  excessive  it  pays  this  off  by  deprecia- 
tion." 

He  seems  to  have  believed, — and  he  is  still  considered 
a  sagacious  man, — that  as  the  money  depreciated  in  every- 
body's hands,  everybody  would  pay  a  tax  to  the  extent  of 
the  depreciation,  and  that  as  rich  men  would  hold  most 
of  the  money,  the  tax  would  fall  chiefly  on  them.    There- 
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fore,  paper  mon^  was  the  friend  of  tJie  poor  man  and,  of 
coarse,  of  poor  goTemments.'  If  Franklin,  at  aeveniy- 
three,  Iield  such  notions  as  tbia,  what  must  have  been  the 
ideas  abont  money  held  in  hia  time  hy  the  ignorant 
masses  I  He  ooold  not  remember  the  time  when  colonial 
paper  money  was  not  In  circulation.  The  first  issue,  in 
large  amounts,  was  made  during  his  childhood,  by  nine 
colonies,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  French  in  Canada;  and  from  1707  to 
1775,  hardly  a  year  passed  without  an  emission. 

Franklin  was  the  only  eminent  American  whose  life 
was  identified  with  the  most  important  public  erents  of 
the  eighteenth  o^itniy.  Long  experience  had  oonfiimed 
him  in  the  truth  of  bis  financial  theories,  and  he  seems 
nerer  to  have  abandoned  the  premises,  which  while  yet  a 
joong  man  he  laid  down  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "A 
Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Paper  Money,'"  writ- 
ten in  defense  of  a  paper  issue  and  responded  to  by  an 
emission  of  bills  l^  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
American  people,  down  to  the  opening  of  the  Sevolution, 
and  till  some  time  between  the  years  1780  and  1787, 
seem  never  seriously  to  have  doubted  &a  soundness  of 
fiat-money  laws.  Their  confidence  in  paper  money  was 
even  more  profound  than  their  belief  in  the  rights  of 
man.  Congress  was  permeated  with  fiat-money  heresies, 
and  it  now  began  an  abuse  of  public  credit  which  affected 
all  the  colonies,  soon  to  become  States  in  the  new  ITnion, 
and  which  brought  national  credit  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  to 
make  it  necessary,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  made,  to  insert  a  provision  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  American  people  against  farther  danger 
from  this  source.    As  yet,  however,  no  serious  break  with 

>  Works,  Vol.  n,  ttl;  Vol.  YUl.  338. 
■  Works,  Vol  n  (Sparks).  S6S. 
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the  home  goveniment  was  apprehended.  The  show  of 
reaistanoe,  it  was  believed,  would  so  impress  the  minietiy 
that  the  refonns  demanded  would  be  granted.  Ent  there 
were  forces  at  work  which  neither  the  minietry  nor  the 
Americans  could  restrain.  Ever  since  the  close  of  the 
eighty  years'  war  with  France  for  the  control  of  the  con- 
tinent events  bad  been  moulding  a  new  Nation.  It  had 
already  awakened;  and  it  was  now  to  assume  its  place 
among  the  powers  of  the  world. 
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IKDEFEimENOK. 

When  Congress  pledged  the  f aitli  of  the  confederated 
colonies  as  security  for  its  first  issue  of  bUls  of  credit, 
the  men  who  were  guiding  the  Berolution  did  not  antici- 
pate seren  weary  years  of  war.  No  one  aeems  to  have 
believed  that  the  stni^le  would  last  longer  than  a  twelve- 
month. The  English  government,  it  was  thought,  would 
not  attmnpt  to  coerce  the  colonies.  Ninety  years  later  the 
signs  of  the  timee  were  misread  in  like  manner  and  it  was 
not  sapposed.  that  the  Civil  War  would  rage  four  years, 
the  Secretary  of  State  pubbcly  declaring  that  he  did  not 
expect  it  to  last  six  weeks.  We  shall  see  in  the  account 
of  Uie  constitutional  amendment,  proposed  in  1861,  which 
aimed  to  make  slavery  perpetual,  that  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, when  it  called  out  troops  and  issued  hills  of 
credit  in  1861,  daimed  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  ideas 
which  animated  the  patriots  in  1775.' 

The  army  rules  agreed  to,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,' 
were  a  fnrUier  application  of  administrative  ideas  and 
made  more  difficult  any  retreat  from  the  democratic  posi- 
tion irtuch  Congress,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  country,  had 
now  taken.  Yet  it  was  not  disposed  to  move  precipitately, 
and,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  it  issued  an  elaborate  declara- 
tion which  set  forth  the  cause  and  necessity  of  taking  up 
arms.'  The  argument  was  both  legal  and  historicaL  The 
old  grievances  were  forcibly  recited,  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress reaffirmed,  and  the  justice  of  the  cause  declared  to 

1  Soe  Vol.  n  of  tbe  preunt  work,  pp,  C7M74. 
'  Joomal,  I,  iti-ta. 
■  Id.  141-148. 
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be  the  reSBon  for  war.  It  was  a  revolutionary  doeament 
and  another  step  toward  independence.  The  address  to 
the  King,  issaed  two  da^  later,  was  in  the  same  spirit.' 
It  was  drawn  by  Dickinson,  and  signed  by  the  members, 
though  by  some  with  mental  reservations.  The  principal 
reason  for  iasning  it  was  to  fix  finally  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war. 

The  King  had  quite  ignored  the  former  petition,  and 
a  similar  reception  to  this  one  would  convince  the  Ameri- 
cana that  reconciliation  was  impossible.  The  address  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,*  like  the  former  one, 
sought  to  make  the  cause  of  America  the  cause  of  all  Eng- 
land. If  the  liberties  of  America  were  widangered  by 
the  British  ministry,  so  ran  its  argoment,  what  secority 
had  the  liberties  of  England !  "We  are  accused  at  aim- 
ing at  independence,"  it  continued,  '%ut  by  whom  is  this 
accusation  supported  J  The  allegations  of  your  ministry 
not  hy  ora  action,  •  •  *  Give  us  leave  to  assure 
yon  most  solemnly  that  we  have  not  yet  lost  sight  of  the 
object  that  we  have  ever  had  in  view, — the  reconciliation 
with  yon  on  constitutional  principles  and  the  restoration 
of  that  friendly  intercourse,  which,  to  the  advantage  of 
both,  was,  until  lately,  maintained." 

The  address  then  showed  the  economic  and  constitu- 
tional necessity  which  impelled  American  opposition  thus 
far.  The  obnoxious  trade  acts  were  reviewed;  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  British  constitution,  "That 
every  man  should  have  at  least  a  representative  share  in 
the  formation  of  those  laws  by  which  he  is  bound"  was 
applied  to  America.  A  special  letter  of  thanks  was  sent 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  London,  and 
the  American,  who  pauses  for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of 
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Ludgate  HiU  in  London,  amidat  the  turmoil  of  the  Strand^ 
may  read,  on  the  monnment  there  erected  to  John  Wilkes, 
a  brief  reference  to  those  services  to  repreaentative  gov- 
eniment  for  which  in  this  address  Congress  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  the  American  people.  Congress  still  hoped 
that  all  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  might  be 
united  in  a  common  opposition,  but  geographical,  racial 
and  religious  differences, — as  well  as  the  British  fleet, — 
prevented  the  anion  of  Canada  and  the  British  West 
Indies  with  the  thirteen  colonies.  In  its  desire  to  gain 
strength,  Congress  did  not  overlook  the  Indians  and  a 
state  paper,  snppoeed  to  be  within  their  comprehension, 
was  sent,  as  a  friendly  talk  to  the  Six  Nations.*  It  repre- 
,  sented  the  King  as  a  cruel  father,  over-advised  by  bad 
servants ;  and  America,  as  the  child  whom  they  had  per- 
suaded the  father  to  load  down  with  too  heavy  a  pack. 
This  address  is  the  more  interesting  as  it  justifies  the 
quarrel  between  England  and  America  on  economic 
grounds. 

As  administrative  measuree  multiplied.  Congress  began 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  forming  a  government  for  the 
united  colonies.  No  plan  of  union  had  been  discussed; 
although  precedents,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  were  not  want- 
ing. It  had  expunged  Galloway's  plan  from  the  journal, 
yet  it  advised  MassacRusetts  to  take  up  civil  government. 
The  necessity  of  some  plan  was  apparent  and,  on  the  twen- 
ty-first of  July,  Franklin  proposed  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. He  did  not  make  his  eu^eetion  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Country,  hut  simply 
as  a  delegate.  Twenty-one  years  earlier,  when  a  repre- 
sentative from  Pennsylvania  at  the  Albany  Congress,  he 
had  submitted  a  plan  of  colonial  union,  which  attempted 

1  July  18,  1T7G,  Jonmal,  I,  163-168. 
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to  combiiie  monarchical  and  democratic  elements.  The  in- 
terrening  years  of  agitation  had  confirmed  his  belief  that 
a  \mion  was  necessary,  but  thej  had  eliminated  the  mon- 
archical element  Franklin,  therefore,  was  on  the  way 
to  a  national  government  when  he  laid  his  Articles  before 
Congress.  His  plan  was  not  adopted.  It  appeared  with 
modifications  a  year  later  and  contained  the  germs  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.* 

The  proceedings  of  Congress  had  been  in  secret,  but  it 
was  now  so  openly  supported  by  public  opinion  that  it  re- 
solved, on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  to  publish  its  journal, 
duly  revised.^  No  democratic  revolution  can  long  go  on 
behind  closed  doors;  for  democracy  has  few  secrets  and 
indeed  none  that  can  long  be  kept  from  the  public.  In 
admitting  the  public  to  its  confidence.  Congress  greatly 
strengthened  its  position.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  Franklin 
was  appointed  Postmaster-General  for  one  year,  and  a 
postal  service  was  ordered  from  Falmouth,  in  Kew  Eng- 
land, to  Savannah,  Georgia,  with  as  many  tributary  lines 
as  he  might  think  necessary;  the  beginning  of  the  Fost- 
o£Sce  Department.'  Massachusetts  was  now  a  common- 
wealth in  all  but  name,  as  were  Bhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut. 

The  royal  government  in  New  Hampshire  had  been 
nnsteady  for  nearly  two  years,  and,  in  July,  the  governor, 
terrified  by  the  rising  tide  of  democracy,  pron^ued  the 

1  S«e  pages  Inlra,  214-216. 

'Unfortunately  there  1b  sllsht  record  of  tbe  debatM  In  Con-  ] 
sreaa.  Tbe  jonrn&l  and  the  secret  Journal  alike  preserved  onlf  . 
provisions,  votes  and  resolutions.  The  printed  Joomal  varies 
from  the  manoscript  Journal  In  the  Department  of  State.  A 
complete  edition  Is  much  desired.  The  committee  appointed  to 
rerise  the  Journal  for  the  press  consisted  of  Samuel  Adams,  R. 
H.  Lee  and  John  Rntledge.    Journal,  I,  177. 

•  Journal,  1. 177. 
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■ssembly,  deeerted  the  colony,  and  took  refuge  with  Qen- 
eral  Gage  in  Eoeton.  Thua  left  without  a  goremmeDt, 
the  people  speedily  re-established  Uieir  provincial  council ; 
a  body  democratic  in  origin,  and  composed  of  moat  of  the 
members  of  assembly.  It  at  once  assumed  the  function 
of  a  le^latiure  and  co-operated  with  the  local  Committees 
of  Safety  and  Correspondence.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire left  thus,  as  they  said,  "in  a  state  of  nature,"  and 
satisfied  that  the  "sudden  and  abrupt  departure"  of  their 
governor  and  several  of  the  council,  left  them  "destitute 
of  legislation,"  and  with  "no  executive  courts  open  to 
ponieh  criminal  offenders,"  proceeded  to  establish  a  gov* 
enunent  which  they  inaugurated  on  the  fifth  of  the  fol- 
lowing January.*  In  the  middle  and  southern  colonies 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  royal  governors  were 
nominal,  and  there  was  needed  only  the  aggressive  action 
of  the  people  in  organizing  government  to  put  these  of- 
ficials  to  flight  In  New  Jersey  and  !Mjtryland,  loyalist 
influence  was  strong,  but  public  opinion  in  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinaa  was  as  radical  as  in  Massachusetts.  Dela- 
ware was  conservative.  In  all  the  colonies,  public  affairs 
were  more-  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Committees 
of  Safety  and  of  Correspondence ;  and  the  County  Com- 
mitteee  all  over  the  country  were  the  terror  of  the  hesi- 
tating and  disloyaL'    In  most  of  the  colonies,  as  in  South 

•  See  the  confltltntlon  of  New  HanpaUre,  1TT6,  pre&mUe. 
PrOTlnclal  Papers,  VII;  SUte  Papera,  VIII. 

*  Tlie  County  Commltteea  conalated  of  men  cboaen  by  tbe  free- 
holders. They  were.  In  fact,  tbe  great  police  power  of  democrocT 
at  thli  time.  They  arreated,  directed,  fined  or  imprisoned  ans- 
pected  peraona  and  kept  tbe  Commfttees  of  Safety,  and,  therefore, 
Ckingress,  intlm&tely  acau&Inted  with  all  the  conditions  of  affairs 
all  over  the  country.  They  constituted  one  of  the  moat  powerful 
agencies  in  brlnglnr  tbe  Rerolutlon  to  a  succesBful  issue.  The 
record  of  their  dolnm  is  scattered  throuKb  the  jounuOs  of  the 
Provincial  Conventions.  That  given  In  the  proceedlnss  of  the 
Pravindsl  Convreas  of  New  Jersey  Is  a  tnie. 
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Carolina,  a  Congress,  or  convention,  distinct  from  the  ae- 
semblj,  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Ab  the  people  came  to  undenitand  the  terms  of  Lord 
North's  cimciliatorj  plan,  their  resolution  became  more 
fixed,  and  many,  who  had  been  halting  between  two  opin- 
ions, now  came  out  boldly  for  the  liberal  side.  The  inquiry 
which  MaasachoBetta  had  made,  aa  to  the  wisdom  of  re- 
organizing its  government,  was  fast  becoming  continental, 
and  the  day  was  at  hand  when  the  colonies  must  transform 
themselves  into  oonunonwealths.  It  was  doubtless  in  ap- 
prehension of  this  change  that  FranUin  proposed  his  plan 
for  union. 

The  Congress  itself  was  the  reanit  of  local  agitations 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  had  been  chosen 
by  the  assemblies.  Towns  and  counties  had  earlier  sent 
del^iates  to  conventions  and  elected  representatives  to 
the  l^islatures  for  the  purpose  of  securing  reforms.^ 
The  organization  of  a  national  government  must  proceed 
in  a  similar  manner  and  follow  the  revision  of  government 
made  by  the  several  colonies.  There  could  not  be  an 
American  imion  until  the  principles  on  which  it  should 
rest  had  been  applied  in  the  several  parts.  The  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  on  the  first  of  August  marked  the  dose 
of  an  era.  It  had  spared  no  effort  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. If  this  proved  impossible,  the  responsibili^ 
must  rest  with  England.  The  petitions  and  addresses  of 
Congress  might  now  prove  superfluous  for  a  radical  ele- 
ment in  the  country,  thou^  not  yet  become  a  radical 

I  The  STldence  ol  the  reformatory  cbaraeter  of  this  agitation 
Is  abtmdutt.  It  Is  exemplified  In  the  rcBolutlonB  of  tbe  Hary- 
land  Convention.  June  22,  1TT4.  Bee  Its  PrxKeedlngs  (Baltimore 
edition,  1S36),  pp.  1,  5.  These  plainly  show  the  active  srmpathy 
of  Haryland  in  the  declaration  "that  the  town  of  Boston  and 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  are  now  satterinc  in  the  o 
cause  of  America." 
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parfy,  was  complaining  of  the  slownees  of  that  body. 
Beconciliation,  it  aaid,  is  impoesible;  therefore  declare 
independence  and  fight  for  it  But  this  sentiment  was 
not  held  by  the  majority  of  the  people  nor  of  the  leaders 
at  the  time  of  -the  adjoomment.'  The  administrative 
measnres,  which  it  had  undertaken,  might  prove  remedial ; 
and  if  the  King  and  the  ministry  refused  to  redress  pub- 
lic grievances,  they  might  prove  the  salvation  of  the 
oonntry. 

The  work  of  Congress  met  with  general  approval,  for 
its  conservative  course  reflected  the  character  of  the  people 
whom  it  represented,  and  a  wise  ministry  could  not  have 
missed  its  serious  purpose.  Equally  indicative  of  com- 
ing events  was  the  conduct  of  the  popular  assemblies. 
From  New  Kamp^re,  Massachusetts  and  the  Oarolinas, 
from  New  Jersey  and  Viiginia,  from  Oonneoticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  came  intimations  and  proofs  that  democ- 
racy in  America  was  crystallizing  into  forms  of  local  gov- 
ernment which  must  soon  give  definite  shape  to  the  whole 
mass,  and  not  only  change  the  colonies  into  common- 
wealths but  transform  a  voluntary  association  into  a  more 
perfect  union.  Events  all  along  the  coast  were  bec<miing 
military,  and  each  colony  was  preparing  for  war.  The 
addresses  and  resolutions  of  Congress  were  nicely  based 
on  the  state  of  public  affairs  which  through  innumerable 
and  alert  committees  was  thoroughly  known  to  the  lead- 
ers; and  the  association  of  1774,  if  not  wholly  obeyed, 
was  effectually  supported  through  the  zeal  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Inspection  throughout  the  country.  Nearly 
every  colony,  through  its  Committee  of  Safety  or  pro- 

>Sm  Jefferoon'B  testlmonr,  Notea  on  Virginia:  "It  la  wall 
knoxni  tbnt  In  July,  1776,  a  seiwratlon  from  Great  Britain  and 
wtabllshment  of  r«i>abllc8n  government  bad  never  ret  entered 
Into  any  person'i  mind."   Qnery  Xin. 
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vincial  Congress,  drew  up  a  form  of  assooiatioa  to  which 
every  loyal  inhabitant  was  expected  to  aubscribe;  and 
n^lect  of  this  duty  subjected  the  offender  to  a  visit  from 
the  County  Committee.'  This  local  efEcienej  in  main- 
taining the  popular  cause  contributed  to  swell  the  cur- 
rent of  \uion;  indeed  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  it 
kept  the  flame  of  independence  alive.  The  Congress, 
though  making  every  effort  to  maintain  peace,  had  at 
the  same  time  prepared  for  war.  Its  journals,  both  pub- 
lished and  secret  were,  if  anything,  when  it  adjourned, 
somewhat  behind  public  opinion  and  its  course  had  been 
less  aggressive  than  that  opinion  might  have  sustained.  Its 
members  were  no  mere  revolutionists  blindly  leading  an 
infatuated  mob;  they  stood  for  ideas.  The  country  was 
prepared  either  to  accept  reconciliation  or  to  fight  for 
independence. 

In  six  weeks  the  members  again  assembled  and  from 
this  time  Congress  assumed  the  title  of  the  Bepres^ta- 
tives  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies.^  By  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  Accounts,  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
consisting  of  one  m^nber  from  each  colony,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Treasury  Department  was  made.*  The  neces- 
sity for  organizing  a  revenue  system  caused  almost  daily 
discussions  of  the  trade  of  the  coimtry,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  some  form  of  union.    The  ITew  England  assem- 

1  See  tbe  ordinance  dlrectlnc  the  manner  ot  signing  tbe  gen- 
eral association  b7  persons  ot  tender  conscience  and  ot  tordng 
the  same,  pasted  by  the  Provincial  CongreBS  ot  New  Jersey;  In 
Bxtracts  Prom  the  Journal  ot  Proceedings  of  this  Provincial  Con- 
gress, pp.  207-209;  also  the  form  of  BnbBciiptloD  to  the  associa- 
tion, p.  II;  and  Instances  of  neglecting  It,  23,  25,  166,  172. 

*  Qeorgla  was  now  represented  by  Lyman  Hall,  Archibald 
Bullock,  John  Honeton,  Rev.  Dr.  Zubley  and  Noble  Wlmberly 
Jones.  It  adjourned  to  meet  September  E,  177E,  but  there  was  no 
quorum  till  the  18th.    Journal,  I.  195. 

•  Id.  306. 
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bli^  had  already  comnuBsioQed  privateers  and  each  colony 
had  a  Biuall  navy,  nsually  under  the  control  of  a  navy 
board.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  iN'ovember,  Congress 
adopted  roles  and  orders  for  the  fleet  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, and  thus  made  the  banning  of  a  Kaval  Depart- 
ment.' 

Provision  as  adequate  as  possible  was  from  this  time 
made  for  prosecuting  war  by  sea,  and  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  were  granted;  the  immediate  precedent  for 
a  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 
The  military  weakness  of  the  country  lay  in  its  long  and 
exposed  seaboard.  The  British  navy  was  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world,  and  the  prospect  of  resisting  England  by 
sea  seemed  almost  hopdess.  Fortunately  for  the  Ameri- 
can cause  there  were  no  accurate  charts  of  the  coast,  and 
English  naval  officers  were  not  well  acquainted  with  its 
soundings ;  and  still  more  fortunately,  the  senior  officers 
in  the  British  navy  were  not  men  of  the  capacity,  much 
less  the  genius,  which,  both  before  and  after  the  Berolu- 
tion,  distinguished  the  history  of  British  sea-power.  The 
-population  of  America  was  not  concentrated  in  cities,  but 
lay  scattered  from  Maine  to  Georgia  in  rural  oommuni- 
ties.  The  country,  if  conquered  at  aU,  must  be  conquered 
foot  by  foot,  for  the  seizure  of  a  seaboard  town  would 
signify  nothing.  A  powerful  fleet,  therefore,  could  not 
injure  America  as  it  might  injure  Europe,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  a  continental  navy  out  of  the  few  ships  belonging 
to  the  colonies  might  therefore  prove  a  more  important 
factor  in  the  war  than  was  at  first  apprehended. 

On  the  following  day"  a  committee  was  appointed,  of 
which  Franklin  was  chairman  "for  the  sole  purpose  of 

1  Id.  2«2. 

1  Article  1,  fiecuon  8.  Clanse  XI. 

■  November  29,  I7TB,  Jounud,  I,  87S. 
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oorreepondiog  wiUi  our  frieuda  in  Oreat  Britain,  Ireland 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,"  the  beginning  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  State.  On  the  fourth  of  December,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  Virginia  assembly,  respecting  the 
reot^anization  of  local  goTemment,  Congress  advised  that 
if  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  new  form,  a  convention 
should  be  called  consisting  of  a  full  and  free  representa- 
tion of  the  people,^  and  at  the  same  time  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties and  welfare  of  America  for  any  colony  separately  to 
petition  the  King  or  either  House  of  Parliament ;  a  most 
important  resolution  affecting  both  the  union  and  the  gen- 
eral cause.  In  England,  the  Americans  were  now  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  rebels,  and  the  ministry  determined 
to  treat  them  as  such.  On  the  twenty-third  of  August, 
the  King  issued  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  rebellion 
and  sedition  in  America,  and  accused  the  Americans  of 
forgetting  the  alliance  they  owed  to  the  power  which 
had  protected  them.  On  the  sixth  of  December,  Congress 
promulgated  a  rejoinder,  denying  that  the  people  owed 
allegiance  to  Parliament.  Allegiance  to  the  King,  so  the 
proclamation  ran,  had  ever  been  avowed  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans  was  consistent  with  the  avowal.  Parlia- 
ment had  made  the  breach  between  the  two  countries. 

"Rebellion,"  said  Congress  in  its  reply,  "is  a  term  un- 
defined and  unknown  in  the  law,"  and  a  retaliatory  policy 
was  proclaimed ;  that  whatever  punishment  might  be  in- 
flicted upon  any  person  for  aiding  t^e  cause  of  American 
liberty,  should  be  applied  by  Congress,  if  possible,  to 
whoever  should  aid  the  system  of  ministerial  oppression.' 
The  first  apparent  effect  of  the  King's  proclamation  on 
Congress  was  its  advice,  on  the  third  of  November,  to  the 
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people  of  New  Hampshire  to  efltablish  representative  gov- 
emmeDt  independent  of  English  authority;'  similar  ad- 
vice was  given  to  South  Carolina  on  the  following  day ;  its 
assembly  being  directed  to  put  the  province  in  military 
defense ;  the  expense,  as  also  that  incurred  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Georgia,  to  be  paid  from  the  oontinental  treaa- 
ory.  Advice  of  this  kind  led  inevitably  to  national  in- 
dependence and  the  formations  of  commonwealths.  Hope 
of  reconciliation  vanished  before  the  King's  proclamation. 
There  remained  now  only  a  choice  of  suitable  persons  to 
prepare  a  time  to  issue  a  declaration  of  indepraidence. 
Henceforth  the  resources  of  the  country  must  be  utilized 
in  fullest  measure  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  last  petition  to  the  King  had  been  entrusted  to  Kich- 
ard  Penn,  and  Lord  Darmouth  had  named  the  day  for  its 
formal  presentation,  but  on  that  day  the  Eing  refused 
to  receive  it,  and  issued  the  proclamation  which  made 
every  patriot  in  America  a  traitor  and  a  rebel.  The 
King's  refusal  became  generally  known  in  America  soon 
after  the  first  of  November,  when  it  was  printed  in  the 
newspapers,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  common  belief 
that  all  doubt  of  the  necessity  and  justice  of  separation 
must  cease.  There  remained  only  the  question  of  the  time 
when  independence  should  be  declared.  Even  the  con- 
servative members  of  Congress  were  convinced  that  the 
time  was  at  hand.  Foremost  among  those  who  believed 
that  the  time  had  come  wan  Samuel  Adams,  and  Congress, 
as  a  body,  was  ready  to  support  him. 

One  word  in  the  royal  proclamation  transformed  the 
English  colonists  into  American  citizens — ^rebels.  The 
epithet  stirred  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  new  Nation. 
The  idea  that  the  colonists  were  aiming  at  independence 
was  abroad  in  England  and  now  it  had  the  authority  of 

1  Id.  231. 
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th«  King  bimself.  Zeal  there  to  conquer  the  Americans 
waa  strong,  and  a  vote  of  the  Englisli  people  taken  any 
time  during  the  winter  of  1775  and  1776,  would  have 
shown  quite  a  unanimooa  opinion  that  the  ministry  should 
Bend  all  the  troops  necessary  to  bring  the  Americans  into 
subjection.  The  national  era  had  slowlj,  but  at  lost,  surely 
dawned.  People  and  leaders  were  now  in  accord,  and 
Congress  entered  upon  its  work  with  a  larger  measure  and 
with  Btronger  evidence  of  confidence,  than  before.  Though 
not  created  a  representative  and  legislative  body,  strictly 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  but 
constituting  rather  an  advisory  political  convention,  Con- 
gress, by  force  of  events,  and  consciouB  of  popular  support, 
acted  now  as  a  body  elected  by  well  established  constituen- 
cies, and  the  character  of  its  members  justified  this  con- 
fidence. It  was  their  character  which  practically  gave  to 
the  ordinances  of  Congress  the  sanction  of  a  written  con- 
stitution ;  but  in  this  expression  of  confidence  the  Loyalists 
took  no  part.  Many  were  meditating  counter  echemes  to 
restore  the  old  relatione ;  but  more  were  neutral  and  await- 
ing the  turn  of  events.  Others  wavering  between  two 
opinions  were  strengthening  themselves  with  the  officers 
whom  the  King  had  recently  sent,  but  the  Committees  of 
Inspection,  and  Correspondence,  and  especially  the  County 
Committees,  were  able  to  neutralize  the  most  of  these  Tory 
influences. 

In  Connecticut  and  Ifassachusetts  many  Loyalists  had 
resolved  to  leave  the  country,  and  now  took  refuge  in 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ;  but  a  few  of  the  wealthiest  went 
to  England.  The  self-confidence  of  the  Patriots  had  been 
unmeasurably  increased  by  the  late  military  events.  Wash- 
ington and  the  continental  army  had  driven  the  British 
oat  of  Boston,  and  the  militia  had  proved  themselves  su- 
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perior  to  the  regular  troops  at  Great  Bridge.'  In  North 
Carolina  the  Fatriota  had  routed  the  Tories  at  Moore'a 
Creek,'  and  Charleston  had  succrasfullj  resisted  an  attack 
of  the  British  fleet,'  but  in  New  York  and  North  Carolina 
the  American  cause  was  still  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
King's  troops.  British  emiasaries  had  started  np  the 
Indians,  and  the  entire  frontier  was  threatened  with  an 
Indian  war.  The  short  terms  of  enlistment  soon  made  the 
continental  army  only  a  name,  and  it  was  already  reduced 
to  less  than  eight  thousand  effective  men;  yet,  as  the 
winter  rolled  away,  there  had  been  no  disposition  among 
the  Americans  to  "lay  aside  the  soldier  and  assume  the 
citizen,"  They  knew  that  the  restoration  of  the  old  re- 
lations was  impossible,  and  that  the  independence  of  the 
nation  was  necessary.  The  sentiment  had  been  growing 
for  ten  years,  and  since  the  day  when  James  Otis  and 
Christopher  Gadsden  had  attacked  the  stamp  act,  had  been 
Btrengthened  by  every  act  of  Parliament  invading  the 
natural  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people.* 

The  sentiment  had  advanced  into  dearer  definition 
with  the  popular  consciousness  that  the  country  was  in 
grave  economic  danger;  every  protest  in  town  meetings, 
in  colonial  assemblies  and  in  Congress  had  broadened  it, 
and  it  had  animated  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  innumerable 
patriotic  committees.  The  association  of  1774  had  given 
it  an  economic  form  and  had  called  forth  the  meeting  of 
Congress  in  Philadelphia,  in  May  of  the  following  year. 
The  attempt  to  subordinate  the  civil  to  the  military  author- 
ity in  Massachusetts;  the  foolish  and  arbitrary  conduct 
of  royal  governors  in  proroguing  assemblies;  the  refusal 

1  Moore's  Diary,  I,  ITS,  December  9,  1776. 
iFsbnuu7  27.  1776.    Dawaoa's  Battles,  I,  128. 

*  Jtin«  4-S8,  1776.    See  New  York  HIbL  Coll.,  1872,  m. 

•  Resolution  of  Marrland,  1774,  June  22;  Proceedlnga,  p.  S. 
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of  the  DUnistry  to  listen  to  colonial  grievances  when  pa- 
tiently set  forth  hj  Congress ;  the  refusal  of  the  K"ing  to 
read  the  petition ;  the  crafty  disregard  of  American  rights 
disclosed  in  Lord  Kortb'a  plan;  the  royal  proclamation 
denouncing  the  Americans  as  rebels  and  the  hostility  of 
Parliament  supported  by  British  votes  in  England  and 
by  British  soldiers  in  America  intensified  the  sentiment, 
which  already  had  a  clear  coarse  in  colonies  like  New 
Hampshire,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  whose  royal 
governors  had  fled;  in  Massachusetts,  whose  government 
was  now  reoi^anized,  and  in  Khode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, whose  local  affairs  were  on  a  popular  basis.  In  the 
middle  colonies,  it  was  contending  for  the  mastery  with 
the  power  of  British  troops,  British  money  and  loyalist 
intrigue  and  selfishness,  but  even  here  it  was  rapidly  be- 
coming dominant  The  idea  had  found  advocates  among  . 
the  clergy  and  especially  among  the  lawyers  who  were  t 
young  and  briefiess.  Among  the  pamphleteers  even  before 
the  question  had  been  settled  in  the  popular  mind,  the 
idea  of  independence  was  assuming  the  vigor  of  an  his- 
torical event. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  delayed  only  for 
reasons  of  expediency.  To  the  support  of  so  grave  a 
matter  the  middle  colonies  were  essential,  and  Congresa 
was  yet  doubtful  of  them,  but  evidence  of  the  vigor  of 
the  idea  was  on  every  hand.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire assumed  sovereign  authority  and  reoi^anized  their 
government  in  January.  South  Carolina  foUowed  in 
March.  The  advice  of  Congress  respecting  local  govern- 
ment had  been  asbed  so  often,  that  John  Adams,  on  the 
tenth  of  May,  moved  that  Congress  formally  recommend 
to  the  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies, 
that  where  any  government  existed  sufficient  for  the  exi- 
gency of  their  affairs,  it  be  adopted,  if  in  the  opinion  of 
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the  assemblies  it  was  of  a  kind  that  would  best  conduce 
to  the  happiness  and  aafetj  of  their  constituents  and  to 
America  in  general^  Never  again  was  Congress  to  advise, 
as  hitherto,  that  in  the  reoi^;amzation  of  local  gOTemment 
reconciliation  with  England  should  be  the  chief  purpose. 
The  advice  of  the  tenth  of  May  was  epoch-making  and 
signified  that  the  several  colonies  should  be  transformed 
into  commonwealths,  and  that  the  sovereign  authority 
which  hitherto  had  been  acknowledged  as  resting  in  the 
King  should  henceforth  rest  in  the  people. 

This  resolution  was  the  most  important  one  thus  far 
adopted  affecting  federal  relations,  for  it  was  the  official 
voice  of  the  whole  people  advising  those  in  each  colony 
to  assume  the  powers  of  government  The  doctrine  of 
natural'  rights  was  to  be  applied  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Virginia  had  already  acted,  and  its  convention  appointed 
a  conunittee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  government,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  May.'  But  on  that  day  die  Yii:ginia  convention 
also  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  more  comprehen- 
sive in  its  consequences,  instructing  the  Yii^nia  dele- 
gates in  Congress  "to  propose  to  that  respectable  body,  to 
declare  the  United  Colonies,  free  and  independent  States ;" 
and  directing  them  to  give  assent  to  a  confederation  of 

iJODrnal,  n,  158, 

'  See  the  ProceedtnKB  of  the  Convention  of  Delegatea  for  the 
cotmtj  and  corporation  in  tlie  Colony  of  Virginia,  beld  at  Rich- 
mond Town,  In  the  connty  of  Hemrico,  on  the  iOth  of  HBrch, 
1T76.  Reprinted  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Delesatee  ol 
the  24th  of  Febmarr,  1816.  Richmond:  Ritchie,  Tmeheart  ft 
Duval,  prltttere,  1816;  p.  16.  The  conventloii  took  up  the  matter 
of  a  conBtltutlon  of  covemment  on  the  6th  of  Hay.  See  ordl- 
nancea  paeeed  at  the  General  Convention  of  DelegatM  and 
Representatlvea  from  the  Several  Coantlea  and  Corporations  of 
Virginia,  held  at  the  capltol.  In  the  city  of  Wllllamsborg,  on  Mon- 
day, the  6th  of  Hay,  Anno.  Dom.,  1776,  reprinted  by  a  resolntlon 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  24th  of  February,  1816.  Rich- 
mond:   Ritchie,  Tmeheart  ft  Duval,  printers,  1816. 
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government,  but  the  regulation  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
each  State  should  be  left  to  its  legislature.  On  this  day, 
vheu  Virginia  gave  its  memorable  instructiona  to  her  dele- 
gates, Congress  determined  on  a  course  equally  important, 
for  it  declared  that  it  was  absolutely  irreconcilable  with 
the  reason  aud  good  sense  of  the  American  people  to 
take  the  views  and  forma  necessary  for  the  support  of 
government  from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  Boyal 
authority  should  cease  among  them,  and  all  the  powers  of 
government  should  be  exercised  under  their  own  author- 
ity. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  published  as  a  pre- 
amble to  the  former  recommendation  of  the  tenth  of  May, 
tikat  the  people  should  o^anize  8tat«  governments.  It 
recognized  administratively  a  truth  commonly  expressed 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  that  the  social  compact  was 
broken;  that  the  people  were  relieved  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Crown,  and  henceforth  that  the  oath  of 
alliance  should  be  to  a  new  sovereign,  the  people  them- 
selves. Five  days  after  this  popular  definition  of  popular 
sovereignty,  Pennsylvania  in  conference,  decided  that  its 
government  was  not  competent  to  meet  its  wants,  and 
resolved  to  form  a  new  government  "on  the  authority 
of  the  people  only."^  On  the  thirteenth,  MaBsachnsetts 
unanimously  instructed  its  delegates  to  declare  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Virginia  members  chose  Richard  Henry  Lee  to 
move  the  resolution,  and  on  Friday,  the  seventh  of  June, 

I  See  the  Proceedlnss  relBtlng  to  tbe  calllnc  of  a  Convention 
of  1T7G  and  1790;  the  Minutes  of  the  Conventloii  that  trained  the 
present  Constitution  of  PenDsylranls,  together  with  the  Charter 
to  William  Penn;  the  Constitutions  of  1TT6  and  ITM,  and  a  View 
of  the  Proceedlnga  of  the  Convention  of  1776,  and  the  Coondl  of 
Censors.  HarrUburs:  Printed  by  John  S.  Wlestllng,  Market 
street,  1S2G;  pp.  37-3S. 
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Boeonded  bj  John  Adams,  he  formally  proposed  that 
"these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  he,  free 
and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Qreat  Britain 
is,  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved."^  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  debate  on  the  resolution  on  the  day  when 
it  was  offered,  or  on  Monday  when  it  was  adopted,'  or  on 
the  Tuesday  following,  when  it  was  decided  in  order  "that 
no  time  be  lost,"  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  Declaration  of  Independence,'  but  that  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  should  be  postpcmed  until 
Monday,  the  first  of  July.  The  reason  for  postponing 
the  debate  was  the  doubt  whether  the  middle  coloniee 
and  South  Carolina  were  prepared  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion, and  it  was  hoped  that  public  opinion  would  be  on  its 
fiide  by  the  first  of  July.  Opposition  to  the  reeolutiou 
was  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  expediency. 

On  the  eleTentb,  the  Committee  on  the  Declaration  was 
chosen,  consisting  of  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Franklin, 
Sherman  and  Livingston.*    At  the  same  time  it  was  de- 

>  Tb«  phrase  In  this  celebrated  reBoIutlon,  "abBOlve  from  the 
allegtance  of  the  British  Crown,"  was  taken,  from  the  reeolu- 
tlon  paaaed  by  the  Virginia  Convention. 

*  June  10,  1776.  Jonrnal,  II,  196. 
1  Id.  1ST. 

*  The  omission  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  from  the  committee 
has  heen  explained  by  the  lllnees  of  Mrs.  Lee,  on  account  of 
which  be  was  compelled  to  leave  CongresB.  This  Is  Marshall's 
explanation.  John  Adams  attributes  the  omission  to  Lee's  elec- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  the  Confederation,  as  It  was  not  thought 
advisable  tor  one  person  to  serve  on  both  committees.  Har- 
sball's  Waeblngton,  second  Edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  79,  and  note,  Ran- 
dall's Jefferson,  Vol.  I,  p.  144.  In  another  version.  Adams  as- 
serts that  Lee  "was  not  beloved  by  most  of  his  colleagues  from 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Jelferson  was  set  up  to  rival  and  supplant 
him."  See  Randall's  JeOerson,  VoL  I,  14E,  and  Life  sad  Works 
of  John  Adams,  Vol.  11,  611. 
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cided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  Articlea  of  Con- 
federation, and  another,  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  treaties 
with  foreign  powers.  The  resolution  for  independence 
passed  by  a  Tote  of  seven  States  to  six.  The  memhers 
from  New  York,  Delaware  and  South  Carolina  had  no 
instructions,  and  those  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland  were  explicitly  instructed  not  to  vote  for 
independence.  New  Hampshire  and  Oonneeticnt  at  once 
approved  Lee's  resolution  and  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  the  declaration. 

On  the  day  following  the  introduction  of  the  reaolntion, 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  unable  to  longer  withstand 
public  sentiment,  repealed  its  instructions  to  its  del^ates. 
Ten  days  later  the  people  of  the  State  in  convention  ap- 
proved the  idea  of  the  declaration,  and,  on  the  twenty- 
first,  began  the  framing  of  a  State  constitution.  The 
provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey  voted  for  independence 
and  instructed  its  del^atea  to  join  with  others,  enter 
into  a  confederation  for  union  and  oomioon  defense,  and 
make  treaties  with  foreign  nations  for  commerce  and 
assistance.  The  whole  force  of  the  province  was  prom- 
ised in  support  of  whatever  plan  of  confederacy  might  be 
agreed  upon,  but  the  regulation  of  the  internal  police  of 
New  Jersey  was  reserved  for  its  l^slature.  Seven  days 
later,  the  Maryland  convention  instructed  its  del^ates 
in  almost  the  same  language,  and  both  of  these  colonies, 
in  convention,  set  to  work  to  make  State  constitutions; 
New  Jersey  at  Burlington,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  and 
Maryland  at  Annapolis,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August,^ 

I  See  the  Journal  of  tlifl  Votea  and  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention of  New  Jersey,  begun  at  BurlliiKton,  the  10th  at  June, 
1776,  and  thence  Continued  by  Adjournment  at  Trenton  and 
New  Brunflwtcfe,  to  the  21st  of  Ancuet  toUowlng.  To  which  1b 
annexed  snndry  Ordlnancea  and  the  Constitution.     Burlington; 
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The  Committee  on  the  Declaration  made  its  report  on 
the  first  of  Jul;,  and  the  great  discusaion  b^an.*  The 
draft  waa  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  some  time  between 
the  eleventh  and  twenty-eighth  of  June.  It  was  completed 
on  the  twenty-eighth,  which  fell  on  Friday,  and  waa  pre- 
sented to  Congress  on  the  morning  of  that  day.'  To  the 
curious  it  affords  an  instance  of  the  distinction  of  Friday 
in  American  history.  On  Friday,  Columbus  sailed  out  of 
the  harbor  of  Palos,  in  search  of  a  new  route  to  the  Indies, 
and  on  Friday  he  caught  sight  of  the  low  coral  reefs  of 
Watling'fl  Island.  On  Friday,  Richard  Henry  Lee  made 
his  motion  for  American  independence,  and  the  Declara- 
tion was  completed  on  Friday  and  started  on  its  passage 
(  through  Congress.  Jefferson,  then  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  like  Washington,  Henry,  Marshall  and  Madison^ 
came  from  a  family  of  the  middle  class  in  Virginia.  He 
was  related  to  the  Randolphs  by  marriage,  hut  the  proud 
old  families  of  the  Dominion  looked  upon  him  as  a  leveler 
and  an  upstart,  and  never  sympathized  with  his  demo- 
cratic ideas.  At  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  Declaration 
he  was  lodging,  as  he  records  in  a  letter  written  nearly 
fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the  house  of  one  Graff,  a  young 
bricklayer,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Market  street, 
Philadelphia,  "probably  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
streets,"  and  he  thought  it  was  a  comer  house.     Research 


Printea  and  sold  by  Isaac  Collins,  HDCCLXXVL  Trentonj  Re- 
printed by  order.    Josepb  Justice,  Prfoter,  1831;  100  pages. 

ProMedlngs  of  the  Convention  of  the  ProTlnce  of  Maryland, 
held  at  the  clt;  of  Annapolis  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  Augnst, 
1716  (UU  Monday,  Norember  11,  1776.  inclusive),  2O0-37S.  In 
Proceedlngg  of  the  Conventlona  of  Maryland  cited  above. 

1  For  the  Debates  on  the  Declaration,  see  Jefferson's  Works, 
Vol.  I,  12,  et  seq.;  also  the  Madlaon  Papers  (Qllpin),  VoL 
I,  S-39.    See  also  the  Journal  of  CoDKreas,  II,  226,  et  seq. 

*  Journal,  II,  22S. 
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has  proved  his  recollection  true,  and  poeteritj  has  placed 
a  bronze  tablet  on  the  north  wall  of  the  National  Bank 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  Graff  house 
stood.*  In  that  honse  Jefferson  rented  the  second  floor, 
consisting  of  a  parlor  and  bedroom,  and  "in  that  parlor," 
says  he,  "I  wrote  habitually,  and  in  it  wrote  this  paper 
particularly." 

The  choice  of  Jefferson  to  write  the  draft  was  not  acci- 
dental, for  the  course  of  events  led  to  his  selection  with 
the  precision  of  fate.  At  the  time  that  he  wrote  ike 
Declaration,  the  idea  of  -  independence  was  scarcely  six 
months  old.'  The  history  of  American  political  affairs  up 
to  this  time  affords  ample  illustration  of  the  evolution 
of  the  idea.  The  American  fathers  were  not  political 
conspirators,  for  they  thought  out  the  state,  invited  an 
<^ten  discussion  of  its  theory  and  administration,  and, 
obedient  to  the  habit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  they  ad- 
hered to  parliamentary  forms,  and  reduced  their  thoughts 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  written  instruments.  The  Decla- 
ration could  not  have  been  made  by  any  other  people ;  yet 
its  ideas  were  generic  with  the  race.  Could  they  have 
been  known  to  Kaleigh  and  Gilbert,  who  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  political  fame,  the  first  colony  in  the  new 
world  might  not  have  failed,  and  the  feeble  settlement  at 
Jamestown  would  not  have  been  encumbered  with  the 
Stuart  charters  of  1606  and  1609. 

It  was  in  1611  that  Virginia  received  a  charter,  among 
whose  provisions  was  one  which  proved  the  entering 
wedge  of  American  liberty  and  independence,  and  it  was 

iThe  tablet  sbould  have  been  placed  further  to  tlie  east,  as 
It  now  marks  tbe  location  of  the  part^  wall  between  the  OraR 
hotiae  and  Its  neighbor  on  the  west  See,  The  House  In  which 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  Thomas 
Donaldson;  Aril  Printing  Company,  Philadelphia,  189S. 

■  See  note,  p.  188,  ante. 
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repeated  literally  in  the  charters  of  the  later  coloniee. 
EDglishmen  in  America  might  establish  local  goTemments 
with  a  general  aasembly  empowered  to  make  laws  "not 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,"  or,  as  would  now  be 
said,  not  inconsistent  with  the  English  constitution.  By 
the  authority  of  this  provision,  the  asBembliea  made  the 
laws  from  1619  to  1776,  and  it  waa  under  it  that  the 
principles  of  local  government  were  recognized  and  the 
evolution  of  a  political  system  went  on.  It  was  under 
this  system  that  our  ancestors  in  the  colonies  learned  to 
govern  themselves.  William  Penn,  one  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican democrats,  briefly  expressed  the  principles  of  the  dec- 
laration a  hundred  years  before  Jefferson  elaborated  it 
"We  place  the  power  in  the  people,"  wrote  Penn  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,^  and  in  his  frame  of  govern- 
ment for  Pennsylvania  in  1682,  he  declared  that  the  pur- 
pose of  all  government  was  "to  support  power  in  reference 
with  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  abuse  of  power 
by  their  free  and  just  obedience  to  a  government,  created 
and  administered  by  themselves:"'  which  is  as  wise  an 
epitome  of  sound  popular  government,  given  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  waa  Jefferson's  declaration  of  the 
equality  of  man  in  the  eighteenth;  or  Linooln's  famous 
definition  of  the  free  state, — "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  in  the  nineteenth. 

Capital  is  not  fond  of  revolutions  and  they  are  usually 
reinforced  by  young,  landless  and  adventure-loving  men. 

1  Penn  et  al.  to  Richard  HartBhorne,  London,  6th  month,  26tl>, 
167B,  Smith's  HlBtory  of  New  Jersey,  81. 

ipenn'H  proprletarr  trame  of  Bovernment  Is  printed  In  The 
ProeeedlngB  Relative  to  Calling  the  Conventions  of  1776  and 
1790;  the  Minutes  of  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Present 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  charter  to  Wil- 
liam Penn:  the  Constitutions  of  1776  and  1790,  and  a  view  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  ConvenUon  of  1776  and  the  ConncU  of  Censors. 
Harrlabnrg,  1825,  p.  18. 
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It  was  not  to  the  rich  that  Jefferson  turned  as  the  chief 
material  for  a  State.  Colonial  life  was  striped  with 
Bocial  distinctions.  Between  the  rich  and  poor,  the  well 
bom  and  the  plain  bom,  the  colonial  official  and  the  leath- 
er-clad colonial  laborer,  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed, 
Jefferson  had  faith  in  the  masses.  He  saw  them  in  Amer- 
ica without  a  leader,  tmoi^anized,  in  peril  of  intoxication 
with  the  new  wine  of  liberty  and  possible  destroyers  of 
their  inestimable  political  heritage.  But  under  skillful 
management,  not  too  obvious,  though  none  the  lees  con- 
trolling, he  believed  them  capable  of  becoming  the  chief 
political  power  in  the  state.  !N'o  adequate  explanation  of 
Jefferson's  influence  on  American  institutions  will  neglect 
this  dominating  political  doctrine  of  his  life.  He  looked 
upon  the  people  as  a  multitude  without  a  political  shep- 
herd, likely  to  go  astray  amidst  the  wastes  of  anarchy,  or 
to  fall  into  the  pit  of  monarchy.  With  scrip  and  staff  and 
an  astute  political  policy,  he  became  their  shepherd,  and 
his  disciples  now  possess  the  land. 

It  was  his  unique  privilege  and  fame  to  write  the  first 
confession  of  faith  for  popular  government.  The  paper 
he  wrote,  unaided  by  book  or  clerk,'  in  the  plain  parlor 
of  the  bricklayer's  house,  is  to-day  imdoubtedly  more  fa- 
miliar to  the  civilised  world  than  is  any  other  political 
document  ever  penned.  It  has  long  been  tlie  most  influ- 
ential state  paper  in  America,  and  for  ihe  reason  that  it 
teaches  the  first  principle  of  our  democracy: — the 
natural  equality  of  men  in  the  state.  Tet,  its  ideas  did 
not  originate  with  Jefferson,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
in  public  service  for  yeaw.    On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jan- 

I  For  Jefferson's  ctftim  ol  Ignorance  of  the  Uecklenbnrr  reso- 
Intloni,  see  Randolph's  Jeflerton,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  t;  ToI.  Ill,  App. 
No.  S.  John  Adams's  claimB  to  the  authorship  of  the  Declara- 
tion are  dlacnued  in  Randall. 
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nary,  1579,  the  seven  Dutch  provinces  in  conference  at 
Utrecht  issued  a  declaration  which  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  league.^  It  was  essentially  a  religious  compact,  but 
it  aa  completely  lacked  the  notion  of  popular  sovereignty, 
— which  was  the  characteristic  of  Jefferson's  work, — as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  lacks  the  religious  ele- 
ment,— which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  act. 
Grotius,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before  Jefferson,  in 
his  introduction  to  "Butch  Jurisprudence*'  paraphrased 
the  Dutch  maxim  that  "through  birth  all  men  are  equal." 
He  published  his  jurisprudence  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen years  before  Montesquieu's  "Spirit  of  Laws;"  and 
Jefferson,  there  is  reason  to  presume,  was  as  familiar  with 
Grotius  as  he  is  known  to  have  been  familiar  with  Montes- 
quieu. 

The  whole  course  of  economics  and  political  events  in 
America  has  emphasized  the  principle  of  human  equality, 
end  the  dicta  of  Grotius  and  Montesquieu  were  the  more 
welcome  in  America  as  authoritative  declarations  of  the 
truth  of  the  favorite  political  doctrine  of  the  eighteenth 
century, — the  natural  rights  of  men.  But  Jefferson  ad- 
vanced the  doctrine  at  a  critical  time  in  the  evolution  of 
democracy,  and  advanced  it  so  far  and  so  skillfully,  that 
in  the  popular  mind  he  is  held  to  be  its  author.  He 
made  it  the  eomei^tone  of  American  government.  Par- 
liamentary strictures  on  trade  and  industry  had  been  call- 
ing forth  remonstrances  from  assemblieB  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  when  the  stamp  act  passed,  these  remonstrances 
began  to  take  on  an  unusual  character,  and  in  1776  they 
were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  defense  of  principle. 

Jefferson,  while  yet  a  student  at  law  with  Chancellor 

1  BoT,  xlU.  26-30.  For  an  acconnt  of  tlie  Union  see  Uotler*a 
Rise  of  tbe  Dutch  Republic.    (Bd.  lS6i)  in.  411-417. 
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Wythe,  had  heard  Patrick  Henry  make  the  memorable 
Bpeech  of  his  life  in  that  debate  in  the  Virginia  HooBe 
of  Butgeesea,  which  disclosed  a  etartling  unbelief  in  the 
constitutionality  of  the  stamp  act.  Some  of  the  men  who 
heard  it  thenceforth  devoted  themselres  to  the  definition 
of  the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans.  Jefferson  was 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  was  reading  Locke, 
Sydney  and  Priestly,  on  government;  and  the  greatest 
political  treatise  of  the  century,  Montesquieu's  "Spirit  of  , 
Laws,"  written  when  Jefferson  was  five  years  of  age,  was 
his  political  Bible.  That  book  more  than  any  other  on  , 
the  subject  of  human  government,  influenced  American 
political  thought  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  the 
primer  of  government  to  Washington,  Madison  and  Ham- 
ilton, It  aided  Jefferson  to  give  form  to  the  grand  ideas 
of  the  Declaration  as  eleven  years  later  it  aided  Madison, 
Morris,  Ellsworth,  Franklin  and  Wilson  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  making  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
When  Jefferson,  in  1769,  waa  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Bui^esses,  he  was  well  equipped  by 
nature  and  by  academic  and  legal  training  to  bear  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  formation  of  American  government. 
He  has  been  pictured,  and  incorrectly,  as  the  American 
Mirabeau.  By  nature  he  was  a  philosopher ;  his  capacity 
for  scientific  organization  was  of  the  highest  order;  he 
was  familiar  with  the  history  of  governments  and  with 
the  principles  of  democracy,  and  was  the  first  man  who 
advocated  the  study  of  American  history  as  equal  in  value 
with  the  study  of  the  history  of  England,  Greece  and 
Bome.'  Montesquieu  discusses  the  natural  rights  of  man 
variously,  but  does  not  pronounce  in  favor  of  a  democ- 

1  He  InMTted  American  History  In  his  course  of  Btndj'  for  the 
nnlverdtr  of  Virginia.  See  H.  B.  Adams's,  Thomoa  Jefferson 
and  the  nnlveralty  of  Virginia. 
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racy;  rather  does  he  advocate  whatever  government  is 
best  suited  to  the  people,  as  shall  be  determined  by  race, 
climate  and  geographical  situation. 

Jefferson  conceived  that  the  principle  of  natural  and 
equal  rights  applied  to  America,  and  like  Franklin,  having 
the  capacity  of  being  useful  to  his  fellowmen,  he  made 
application  of  the  principle  early  in  his  career,  incorporat- 
ing it  in  the  resolutions  which  he  drew  for  the  people  of 
Vii^inia  in  July,  1774.  The  news  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
had  just  reached  the  Burgesses,  and  Jefferson,  Henry, 
Lee  and  other  members  met  in  the  Council  Chamber,  "hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  library  in  that  room,"  to  unite  in 
such  political  action  as  would  arouse  the  people  from  their 
lethargy.  The  governor  promptly  dissolved  the  House, 
bnt  a  discussion  of  public  affairs  had  begun  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  administration 
of  free  government  unto  this  day.  The  Burgesses  met  In 
convention  and  named  a  Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Similar  committees  sprang  up  in  other  colonies,  and  these, 
together,  directed  the  American  Revolution. 

Another  step  was  thus  taken  and  the  mechanism  of  gov- 
ernment was  carried  to  greater  perfection.  The  people 
b^an  to  assemble  in  convention  for  the  discussion  of 
pnblic  affairs.  Jefferson  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
Williamsburg  convention  and  was  placed  on  its  committee 
on  resolutions,  in  which  be  made  his  first  application 
of  the  principle  of  uatnral  rights.  He  set  forth  the  doc- 
trine for  Virginia,  which  he  was  soon  to  generalize  for 
all  men,  that  the  American  legislatures  owed  their  author- 
ity to  the  people ;  that  they  were  independent,  and  that 
the  privileges  which  th^  exercised  were  held  "as  the 
common  rights  of  mankind."  Thus  he  applied  to  Amer- 
ican politics  the  teachings  of  Qrotius  and  Montesquieu. 
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The  oonTention  in  which  tbeee  things  were  done  was  a 
county  convention,  and  similar  resolutions  were  made  in 
other  countiea  and  in  other  colonies.  Unable  himself,  on 
account  of  sickness,  to  attend  the  WilliamBbni^  conven' 
tion,  Jefferson,  by  the  hand  of  Patrick  Heniy  and  Peyton 
Bandolph,  soon  to  be  the  first  Presidwt  of  Congress,  sent 
a  draft  of  instructions,  which,  if  approved  at  Williams- 
burg, should  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  soon  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia. 

These  instructions  were  the  herald  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  but  they  did  not  hint  at  separation  from 
Great  Britain.'  The  King  was  petitioned  to  acknowledge 
the  ri^ta  of  the  Americans,  as  being  natural  and 
not  merely  by  the  faror  of  Parliament  On  this  basis 
the  right  of  American  l^iglation  proceeded  independent 
of  Parliament  or  the  King.  The  Americans  were  a  free 
people  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  British  citizens.  Com- 
plaint of  some  matters  were  made  almost  in  the  language 
of  the  future  Declaration ;  as  of  the  royal  vetoes  of  colo- 
nial laws ;  of  the  refusal  of  the  King  to  aid  in  abolishing 
African  slavery ;  and  of  the  abuse  of  authority  by  colonial 
governors  and  their  arbitrary  dissolution  of  the  assem- 
blies. "From  the  nature  of  things,"  wrote  he,  laying  down 
his  political  premise,  "every  society  must  at  all  times 
possess  within  itself  the  sovereign  powers  of  IegiBlati<m." 
When  the  colonial  l^slatures  were  dissolved,  their  power 
reverted  to  the  people,  who  might  use  it  to  unlimited 
extent,  by  assembling  in  person,  by  sending  deputies  or 
in  any  other  way  they  might  think  proper.  These  ideas, 
expressed   in   1774,  are  traceable  in  the  Declaration. 

iThe  reader  will  find  In  Qeorge  E.  Elite's  critical  p&per  on 
"The  Sentiment  of  Independ«ice,"  with  'mnsor'i  Editorial  Notes, 
In  Namtlve  and  Critical  History  of  America,  YI,  Cli.  Ill,  a  sta- 
tion of  most  of  tbe  anthoritlea. 
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Kings,  said  Jefferson,  are  the  servants,  not  the  proprietors, 
of  tlie  people,  and  he  included  in  his  resolutions  a  free 
translation  of  the  motto  on  his  family  seal,  that  the  Qod 
who  gave  us  life,  gave  ns  liberty. 

Jefferson's  draft  of  instructions  was  listened  to  and 
immediately  oontribut«d  to  swell  the  rising  power  of  de- 
mocracy ;  they  were  taken  up  by  no  less  a  power  in  the 
political  world  than  Edmund  Burke,  who  named  them  a 
"Summary  View  of  the  Bights  of  British  America." 
They  were  published  in  England  in  pamphlet  form ;  were 
widely  read ;  were  republished  with  various  additions  and 
were  sent  back  to  America,  where  they  received  such  a 
welcome  as  made  their  author's  name  familiar  to  the 
leading  minds  of  the  country.  But  many  who  read  them 
in  their  new  and  anonymous  form  attributed  them  to 
Burke,  and  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ap< 
peared  two  years  later,  were  among  those  who  charged 
Jefferson  with  plagiarism  from  the  English  pamphlet 

When  he  became  a  member  of  Congress  in  1776  he  was 
well  knovm  as  a  political  writer;  John  Adams  spoke  of 
him  as  the  author  "of  a  very  handsome  public  paper, 
which  he  had  written  for  the  House  of  Burgesses,"  and 
later  as  having  'Ijrought  with  him  a  reputation  for  literary 
success  and  a  happy  talent  of  conversation,  •  •  •  a  per- 
son, indeed,  whose  writings  bad  been  handed  about  as  being 
"remarkable  for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  expression."  He 
was  at  once  placed  upon  the  important  committee  to  draw 
up  the  declaration  of  the  causes  for  taking  up  arms, — 
whose  report  was  adopted  by  Congress,  and  published 
six  months  before  the  idea  of  separation  from  England 
was  advocated  by  leading  Americans.  At  this  time  Jeffer- 
son still  thought  of  reconciliation,  and  die  whole  report 
of  the  committee  breathes  this  spirit    Congress  then  ad- 
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jottmed,  and,  during  the  Bimuuer,  delegates  to  a  second 
Congress  were  chosen,  Jefferson  among  them.  The  con- 
duct of  the  King,  of  the  ministry  and  of  Parliament 
meanwhile  demonstrated  that  reconciliation  was  hopeless. 
It  ia  impossible  as  well  as  unimportant  to  fix  the  exact 
date  when  the  idea  of  separation  took  complete  poesesBion 
of  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  America,  but  we 
know  that  it  grew  rapidly  and  strengthened  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  new  year.'  Many  events  hastened  its  accep- 
tance. These  were  generalized  with  great  power  by 
Thomas  Faine,  in  the  most  famous  pamphlet  of  the  age, 
"Common  Sense,"  another  herald  of  the  approaching  Dec- 
laration. The  effect  of  Faine's  pamphlet  was  unprece- 
dented; it  took  America  by  storm.  Edition  followed 
edition,  and  it  was  read  with  enthusiasm  in  England 
and  France.  When  the  resolution  of  independence  was 
adopted,  the  course  of  events  pointed  plainly  to  JefFerson 
as  the  person  to  write  the  Declaration,  and  he  was  unani- 
mously requested  by  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  to 
prepare  the  draft.  This  he  did  in  the  bricklayer's  parlor, 
some  time  during  the  following  seventeen  days.  It  is 
probable  that  he  wrote  the  draft  on  the  twenty-seventh, 
for  the  Edightly  amended  copy  was  presented  to  Congress 
next  morning.  His  original  draft  was  shown  separately 
to  Franklin  and  Adams.  Franklin  made  five  changes  and 
Adams  two, — each  improving  the  original  expression.^ 
These  changes  did  not  modify  the  doctrines  of  the  instru- 
ment, nor  were  these  modified  during  the  debate  which 
followed.  The  final  suppression  of  the  clause  on  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  was  made  necessary  by  the  desire  for 


I  See  JeSerson'B  remark,  on  the  time,  p.  188,  ante,  note. 
'  A  facsimile  of  the  original  draft  wltli  these  changes  ie  given 
In  Randall's  Jeftereon. 
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unaniinit;  and  was  dictated  bj  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise.' 

The  twentj-BeTenth  claose  of  the  Declaration,  which 
enumerated  the  reasons  for  separating  from  England,  and 
confltituted  the  "facta  submitted  to  a  candid  world"  have 
long  since  lost  their  meaning  to  the  general  reader,  but 
they  were  familiar  oomplainta  at  the  time  in  everj  colony 
and  were  m&rshaled  by  Jefferson  with  masterly  skill.  He 
generalized  on  these  political  evils  and  wore  them  all  into 
a  common  complaint.  He  was  familiar  with  American 
history,  end,  making  the  natural  rights  of  man  his  guiding 
political  principle,  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  this  con- 
trolling idea  by  instances  in  the  hiBtory  of  colonial  Amei^ 
ica.  The  result  as  it  came  from  the  alembic  of  his  mind 
was  the  Declaration.  Stamped  with  the  impress  of  popular 
approral,  its  ideas  immediately  became  current.  On  the 
first  of  July,  Congress  discussed  "the  resolution  reepecting 
independence,"  in  committee  of  the  whole;  resumed  the 
discussion  on  the  foUowing  day,  when  Lee's  resolution 
was  again  agreed  to,  and  amended  the  Declaration  and 
adopted  it  on  the  third. 

On  the  fourth'  the  draft  was  engroesed  and  signed 
by  the  members  present,  excepting  Dickinson.  Authentic 
copies  were  sent  "to  the  several  assemblies,  conventions 
and  committees  or  councils  of  safety  and  the  several  com- 

1  It  waa  demanded  br  the  South  Carolina  and  Goorsla  dele- 
satea. 

)  Tbe  aecret  manaer  In  yrUiih  the  Declaration  had  been  pre- 
pared and  dlBcuaaed  la  a  suffldent  correction  of  the  tradition, 
that  Its  passage  waa  hoarly  expected  br  a  waiting  mttltltnde 
gathered  at  the  State  Hoiue  door.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the 
bell  shoDld  be  rang  aa  noon  aa  the  result  of  the  vote  waa  known, 
and  there  la  a  tradition  that  the  good  news  was  rung  out  k>  eoer- 
geticollj  as  to  crack  the  bell.  The  bell  waa  rung  in  honor  of  the 
event,  bnt  tbe  hlatorlc&I  crack  waa  made  nearly  sixty  yeara  later, 
when  the  b«ll  was  tolled  at  the  death  at  Chief  JuaUce  Harahall. 
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inanding  officers  of  the  Continental  troops,"  and  the  Beo- 
laiation  was  ordered  to  "be  proohiimed  in  each  of  the 
United  States  and  at  the  head  of  the  army."'  Robert  Hoi^ 
ris  was  absent  when  it  was  signed,  and  Dickinson  was 
left  out  when  the  Pennsylvania  convention,  on  the  twen- 
tieth, chose  a  new  delegation.  Willing  and  Humphries 
decbned  a  re-election,  but  Tranklin,  Morris,  Wilson  and 
Morton  were  returned.  Four  new  men,  Hush,  Clymer, 
Smith  and  Taylor,  were  sent,  and  were  permitted  to  sign. 
New  York  signed  on  the  fifteenth,  and  one  of  the  New 
Hampshire  members,  Thornton,  signed  on  the  fourth  of 
November.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  mem- 
bers signed  as  the;  took  their  seats  during  the  Bummer, 

The  debate  on  the  Declaration  had  turned  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  issuing  it  Dickinson  and  the  minorily 
thought  it  premature ;  but  John  Adams  and  the  majority 
supported  it  as  timely  and  complete.  It  is  "the  highest 
miracle  of  genius," — says  Macaulaj  of  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress," — "that  things  which  are  not  should  be  as  though 
they  were;  that  the  imaginations  of  one  mind  should 
become  the  personal  recollections  of  another,"  Such  a  mir- 
acle Webster  has  wrought  in  the  speech  which  thousands 
believe  was  delivered  by  Adams  on  the  occasion  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration.  Little  is  known  of  the  words 
spoken  in  that  great  debate.  That  John  Adams  was  the 
chief  speaker;  that  Franklin  used  his  persuasive  influ- 
ence and  may  have  spoken  for  the  Declaration ;  and  that 

i  Six  copies  of  the  Declamtlou,  In  JeHerson's  liaiidwrltlng> 
are  known  to  be  In  existence:  three  in  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington;  one  In  the  Library  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Philadelphia;  one  in  the  Ijennox  Library,  New  York,  and 
a  fraEment  In  the  poBseBBlon  of  Mrs.  Waahbum,  of  Boston.  See,  I. 
Hints  Hays's,  "A  Note  on  the  History  of  the  Jeltersan  Hanu- 
scrlpt  Draught  of  the  Declaration  of  IndeDendence,  In  the  Li- 
brary of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  Proceedings,  VoL 
XXXVn,  and  Reprint,  July  21,  I8SS,  with  facsimile. 
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for  the  encoiiTBgemeot  of  Jeffereon,  who  sat  b^  his  side 
silent  daring  the  debate,  he  told  him  the  story  of  John 
ThompsoTij  the  hatter,  are  among  the  traditions  of  that 
day.  The  journal  for  the  day  merely  records  the  fact  of 
assembling,  of  passing  the  Declaration,  and  of  adjourning. 
The  little  that  is  known  of  the  incidents  of  tliat  day  is 
gathered  from  a  few  letters,  from  a  few  recorded  con- 
versations, and  from  a  few  sentences  in  the  writings  of 
the  principal  actors.  The  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence was  qui<^y  written,  briefly  debated  and  at  once 
was  published  to  the  world.  All  this  was  done  within  a 
week.  Yet,  there  was  no  unseemly  haste ;  the  cause,  the 
men  and  the  hour  had  met  The  people  of  the  United 
States  assumed  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  sep- 
arate and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  Qod  entitled  them,  and  the  declaration  of 
the  sublime  event  was  sent  forth  in  decent  reepect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Declaration  was  to  win  to 
the  national  cause  the  support  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion whom  JeSerson  always  had  in  mind.  He  knew  that 
wealth  and  the  minority  would  follow  public  sentiment. 
The  peals  of  the  old  State  House  bell,  known  ever  since 
that  day  as  the  Liberty  Bell,  as  if  there  was  but  one  in 
the  land,  awoke  America  from  its  lethai^gy.  The  Declara- 
tion had  united  its  people.  It  was  read  to  the  soldiers  at 
Cambridge,  and  to  the  people  from  huDdreds  of  pulpits 
and  platforms.  It  was  published  in  broadsideB  and  news- 
papers, and  was  republished  in  England  and  France. 
Commonwealths  have  included  it  as  did  New  York  a 
year  later*  in  their  Bills  of  Hights,  and  have  published  it 

1  Constltutlou  of  1777.  In  tbe  address  to  the  people  ot  Utah 
explanatory  of  the  constitution  of  1S95.  It  was  declared  that  "the 
Inception  behind  the  declBratlon  of  rights  (i.  e,,  Utah  constitu- 
tion) came  from  the  ereat  parent  Bill  of  Rlshts,  framed  by  the 
fothers  of  our  country." 
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for  gratuitous  distribution  with  their  constitutions  and 
the  Constituticoi  of  the  United  States.  Its  acceptance 
has  been  imposed,  with  the  national  Constitntioo,  as  the 
condition  of  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union 
and  it  has  been  cited  repeatedly  in  the  platforms  of  polit- 
ical parties.* 

1  The  vitality  of  tbe  Ideas  contained  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  Is  novhere  in  our  history  hotter  llluetrated  than 
In  the  formal  citation  of  the  Declaration  In  the  platfonna  of 
political  parties.  No  leas  than  seventeen  National  Conventloas 
have  inserted  In  the  party  platform  a  clause  claiming  the  Declar- 
ation as  an  exposition  of  party  doctrines.  It  Is  signlOcant  that 
this  claim  has  been  made  by  all  parties  and  by  different  parties 
at  the  same  time.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

Democratic,  New  Tork<  January,  183S. 

Democratic,  Baltimore,  Hay  E,  1840. 

Uberty  party,  Bnttalo,  August  80,  1848. 

Free  Soil,  Buffalo,  August  S,  1848. 

Democratic,  Baltimore,  June  1,  1S53. 

free  Soil,  Pittsburg,  August  11,  1862. 

Democratic,  Cincinnati,  June  2,  18E6. 

Republican,  Philadelphia,  June  IT,  18E8. 

Republican,  Chicago,  Hay  16,  18S0. 

Democratic,  Baltimore,  June  IS,  I8S0. 

Republican,  Chicago,  May  20,  1868. 

I^bor  Reform,  Columbus,  0.,  Fsbruary  81,  1872.  (An  In- 
dustrial application  of  Jefferson's  doctrlnee.) 

ProblblUon.  Cleveland,  May  17,  1876. 

Democratic,  Chicago,  July  8,  1884. 

United  Labor,  Cincinnati,  Hay  16.  1888. 

Democratic,  Chicago,  July  8,  1896. 

Social  Labor,  New  York,  July  4,  1896. 

See  also  the  resolution  of  Senator  Allen  of  Nebraska,  snb- 
mltted  to  the  United  SUtes,  February  11,  1899,  that -the  doc- 
trine of  the  Declaration  "Is  not  In  its  application  to  be  confined 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  is  universal  and  extends  to 
all  people  wherever  found,  having  a  distinct  and  wall-organised 
society  and  territory  of  their  own;"  offered  with  reference  to 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines;  Congressional  Olobe,  Pifty-flfth  Con- 
gress, Third  Session.  The  reiteration  of  the  Declaration  In 
national  platforms  proves  the  fundamental  character  of  Its  prin- 
ciples. In  the  opinion  of  the  American  peopla  For  the  plat- 
forms above  cited,  see  the  National  Platforms  of  all  Political 
Parties,  vltb  the  names  of  all  Candidates  at  each  Presidential 
Election  from  1789  to  1896,  showing  the  vote  for  each  Candl- 
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While  the  Declaration  was  in  preparation,  the  State 
conventions  and  assemblieB  were  framing  the  first  State 
constitutions,  and  these,  together,  form  oont^nporarj  doo- 
uments  of  the  highest  interest  and  value  Nearly  every 
complaint  in  the  Declaration  has  its  remedial  counterpart 
in '  these  constitutions.  Taken  together,  they  show  how 
seriously  and  how  firmly  the  Americans  set  about  correct- 
ing old  abuses  and  otganizing  their  governments.  The 
Declaration  complained  of  the  royal  dissolution  of  the 
legislaturea ;  the  constitutions  provided  for  their  annual 
meeting,  and  gave  the  executive  no  power  to  prorogue 
them.  The  Declaration  complained  of  the  King's  per^ 
sistent  efforts  to  prevent  the  population  of  the  colonies ;  of 
his  obstruction  of  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreign- 
ers and  of  his  refusal  to  pass  others  encouraging  emigra- 
tion; the  constitutions  provided  for  free  emigration,  for 
the  naturalization  of  foreigners  and  for  the  appropriation 
of  lands  to  them. 

The  Declaration  complained  of  the  obstruction  of  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  King ;  the  constitutions 
organized  independent  State  judiciaries.  The  Declara- 
tion complained  that  the  colonial  judges  had  been  made 
dependent  on  the  Crown  "for  the  tenure  of  their  ofiSoes 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries ;"  the  con- 
stitutions forbade  hereditary  offices,  and  declared  that  aU 
public  oflBcers  are  public  servants,  deriving  their  powers 
from  the  people.  The  Declaration  complained  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  King  had  maintained  armies  in  America 
without  the  consent  of  the  assemblies,  rendering  the  mili- 
tary independent  of  the  civil  power  and  superior  to  it; 
the  constitutions  declared  that  the  authority  of  the  civil 
power  over  the  military  is  paramotmt. 

date,  both  Electoral  and  Popular,  «tc  Bdltod  by  Thomaa  Hudson 
HcKee.  The  Statistical  Publlslilng  Companr,  No.  7  Qraat  place, 
WaablnKton,  D.  C. 
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The  Declaration  complained  that  the  Crown  had  im- 
posed  taxes  upon  the  Americana  without  their  consent^ 
the  coiiBtitutions  granted  the  power  of  taxation  to  the 
representatives  whom  they  might  choose.  The  benefits 
of  jury  trial  had  been  denied;  the  conBtitutions  explicitly 
guaranteed  them.  The  Declaration  accused  the  King  of 
taking  awaj  the  charterB,  of  abolishing  valuable  laws  and 
of  fundamentally  altering  the  forms  of  government ;  the 
constitutions  declared  that  the  will  of  the  people  should 
be  permanently  expressed  in  the  written  instruments 
which  they  might  from  time  to  time  cause  to  be  framed. 
The  Crown  had  repeatedly  refused  to  receive  the  Amer- 
iean  petitions;  the  constitutions  solemnly  declared  the 
inviolability  of  the  right  of  petition. 

It  was  in  its  organic  connection  with  the  first  State 
constitutions,  therefore,  that  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
Declaration  consisted.  Its  great  doctrine, — the  natural 
rights  of  man, — has  received  far  more  attention  than  has 
this  fundamental  relation  to  these  plans  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. As  a  political  manifesto,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  rhetorical  statement  of  ideas,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  freely  circulated  through  the  land.  Lee's  reso- 
lution of  independence  was  largely  a  piece  of  rhetoric,  yet 
it  stood  for  an  idea.  The  Declaration  meant  more  than 
a  mere  outburst  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm.  In  prac- 
tical politics  it  annotmced  the  birth  of  a  new  nation. 

Looking  back  into  the  origin  of  our  political  system,  we 
have  already  discovered  many  of  its  elements.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  new  Nation  must  be  organized  under  an 
appropriate  form.  Before  examining  that  form  and  trac- 
ing the  process  through  which  it  was  attained,  let  us  in- 
quire what  efforts,  if  any,  had  been  made  toward  Union, 
during  colonial  times. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

OIT  THE  WAT  TO  UNIOIT  IS  COI/HTIAL  TIMES. 

The  adrice  of  Congress  to  fona  State  goTemments  was 
easy  to  follow.    Almost  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
countrj  the  people  bad  been  in  tbe  habit  of  electing 
representatives  to  assemblies,  and,  in  Bhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  to  tbe  election  of  governors.    Tbe  first  etmsti- 
!  I  tutional  grievance  in  America  sprang  from  the  forfeiture 
f    I  I  of  charters  and  tbe  eonseqaent  deprivation  of  the  power 
'  of  choosing  the  executive  bj  popular  election.     In  Fenn- 
.      Bjlvania  and  Maryland  tbe  executive  office  was  hereditary. 
■^     In  nine  colonies  it  was  filled  by  an  appointee  of  the  King. 
Si        The  effect  in  both  royal  and  proprietary  colonies  was  the 
^        same, — a  continuous  popidar  outcry  against  the  governors 
and  a  struggle  between  them  and  tbe  assemblies.    These 
monotonous  contests  form  the  subject '  of  much  of  our 
early  political  history.    Democracy  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed  to  demand  tbe  popular  election  of  judges.  Their 
appointment  by  the  executive  for  good  behavior  was  ao- 
oepted  as  the  proper  method  of  keeping  them  from  the 
turmoil  of  politics,  yet  in  most  of  the  colonies  they  were 
dra^;ed  into  it.    Tbe  transition  from  colony  to  State  sig- 
nified that  the  principle  of  representation  was  henceforth 
to  be  applied  in  every  department  of  government.     The 
Bevolntion,  measured  by  its  constitutional  results,  con- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  place  of  one  partly  republican  and  partly  mo- 
narchical. 

Tbe  transition  was  the  more  easily  made,  in  response 
to  the  advice  of  Congress,  because  tbe  monarchical  ele- 
ment bad  become  weak.     When  we  think  of  this  civil 
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transformiition  we  must  not  eonf use  incidentfi  of  war  with 
chan^  in  civil  affairs.  WHen  now  the  States  "took  up 
civil  government,"  their  people  did  not  break  with  the 
paatj  they  only  added  to  the  republican  foundation  al- 
ready laid.  They  brought  executive  and  adminiatrative 
functions,  as  they  understood  them,  into  harmony  with 
principles  which  regulated  the  legislative,  and  thus  estab- 
lished forma  of  government  according  to  the  best  political 
standards  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  nothing 
novel  or  purely  experimental  in  this  transition.  The 
civil  experience  of  the  country,  since  1619,  was  its  foun- 
dation. Colonial  legislatures  had  been  passing  laws  for 
a  century  and  a  half  and  most  of  them  were  in  print. 
Of  late,  conventions  and  assemblies  had  sent  forth  num- 
berless declarations  and  resolutions  embodying  the  pop- 
ular understanding  of  the  principles  of  government,  and 
since  the  stamp  act  no  assembly  had  hesitated  freely  to 
express  its  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  imperial  affairs. 
During  the  ten  years  following  the  act,  these  opinions  are 
a  running  political  commentary  on  tlie  ministry,  on  Farlia- 
ment,  and  on  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 
For  a  dozen  years  before  the  clash  of  arms,  the  Amer- 
icans had  been  in  a  dangerously  critical  mood,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  independence,  or  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  treason.  All  their  declarations  bore  one  refrain;  that 
taxes  could  not  be  imposed  upon  them  without  their  own 
consent,  given  personally,  or  by  their  representatives  in 
the  assemblies.  Members  of  Congress  were  not  representa- 
tives of  the  people  as  were  assemblymen  and  the  two  bod- 
ies were  never  confused  in  the  public  mind.  The  repub- 
lican form  of  government  now  to  be  chosen  was  that  of  the 
State.  Few  Americans  had  gone  so  far  as  to  conceive 
of  a  confederation,  much  less  of  a  national  government. 
The  political  revolution  rested  on  the  experience  of  the 
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'  I  people  in  their  local  gOTenuneat ;    otherwise  it  would 

1 1  have  ended  merely  in  rebellion.    Among  the  inteUectnal 

forces  which  contribnted  to  hasten  the  Bevolution  were 

, ;  the  writinf^  of  Montesquieu  and  Slackstone,  of  Harring- 

I  ton  and  Sydney,  of  Fenn  and  Here;  but  these,  it  most 

I  be  remembered,  were  known  only  to  the  few,  while  all 

the  pec^le  knew  the  practices  of  their  local  goTemments 

and  many  had  participated  in  them. 

But  the  writings  of  these  political  philosophers  were 
far  surpaaaed  in  influence  by  the  English  Bible,  the  effect 
of  which  was  supreme  in  encouraging  every  man  to  think 
and  act  for  himself,  being  responsible  to  Qod  rather  than 
to  his  neighbor.  It  was  the  book  most  generally  read, 
and  was  the  source  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  poBsesaed 
the  land.  As  then  understood  and  taught  in  America,  it 
inevitably  bred  democracy  and  independence.  The  advice 
of  Congress  went  out  to  a  people,  who,  more  than  any 
other  at  the  time,  were  accustomed  to  construe  ideas  by 
their  legal  effects.  Very  few  of  the  mechanics,  farmers  or 
merchants  of  the  country  could  have  defended  the  com- 
pact theory  of  government,  which  all  practically  believed. 
Some  plain  folk  might  even  have  accused  Blackstone  of 
plagiarism  in  his  account  of  the  nature  of  laws  and  society. 
They  knew  quite  as  well  as  he  that  the  only  true  and 
natural  foundation  of  society  are  the  wants  and  fears  of 
individuals;  that  the  sense  of  weakn^s  keeps  mankind 
together  and  makes  union  of  some  kind  necessary,  and 
that  the  so-called  "original  contract  of  society**  is,  after 
all,  nothing  more  than  that  necessary  association  for 
protection  which  alike  guards  the  individual  and  the 
community.'  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  the  American 
people  Blackstone  was  not  so  good  an  authority  for  the 

I  Blackstone,  I,  47. 
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eompact  theoiy  as  their  own  opinions  of  the  recent  oonrse 
of  events  among  them. 

It  is  not  Toy  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  &n  ezhauHtive  f 
account  of  the  earlier  State  conBtitutions ;   that  task  has  ' 
already  been  done.'    Our  only  interest  in  these  now  is  in 
their  immediate  bearing  upon    the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    We  shall  see  in  out  account  of  its  forma- 
tion that  the  fourteen  State  oonatitntions  adopted  prior  to  .  ' 
1787,'  comprised,  in  the  aggr^ate,  a  mass  of  immediate 
precedents  for  the  national  instrument.     Some  of  these 
State  oonstitutiona  were  made  hy  legislatures,  others  by 
conventions;    some  were  promulgated,  others  were  rati- 
fied by  popular  vote.    It  is  to  the  instruments  themselves, 
rather  than  to  the  agencies  which  produced  them,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  true  formula  of  the  kind  of  re- 
publican government  now  set  up;    therefore,  it  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  subject  them  to  the  tests  which  we 
would  now  use  in  determining  the  character  of  a  plan  . 
of  government.    We  know  little  of  what  was  said  during  ^i 
their  preparation.'    We  have  the  text  of  the  instrumoits, 
the  names  of  the  men  who  framed  them  and  the  laws  and  '  / 
judicial  decisions  based  upon  tiiem.    Xearly  all  the  men 
who  had  been  chosen  to  the  Congress  thus  far  were  promi- 
nent in  the  formation  of  the  State  constitutions,*  and 
their  sympathy  and  activity  were  the  bond  of  understand- 
ing between  the  aaeembliee  and    the  Congress.     Many 

1  See  mj  ConBtltTitloiLal  Hlstorr  of  tlie  American  People,  lT7t- 
1860.  Vol.  I,  ChapUn  U.  Ill,  iv,  t,  vi  and  Til. 

■  Delaware,  PennarlvanU,  New  jBraey,  Maryland,  South  Caro- 
lina, New  Hampahire,  Vlrglnfa,  North  Carolina,  Vermont,  ITTI; 
Oeorsia,  New  Tork,  1777;  South  Carolina,  177S;  New  Hampshire, 
1784;  Haasachtuetta,  1780. 

■  For  a  bibltoKraphy  of  these  conTentlone  see  my  Conatitatiosal 
Hlstorr  of  the  American  People,  1776-1850,  Vol.  I,  pp.  29-8S. 

«  U.  pp.  187,  140. 
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membera  of  tlte  oonveutiooa  and  asaemblies  that  worked 
out  these  oonstitutiouB,  later  became  members  of  Congrees 
and  served  also  in  other  dvil  capacities.* 

These  early  plana  of  State  gOTemmeiit  directly  express 
the  political  concepts  of  the  time.  They  consist,  in  each 
','  instance,  of  a  body  of  cinl  maxims  usually  called  a  Bill 
-  of  Rights,  and  another  of  administrative  proTisions,  dcsi^ 
nated  as  legislative,  executive  and  judicial.  Some  con- 
tain danses  of  only  temporary  interest.  The  civil  max- 
ims vere  a  survival  of  es^erience  in  England  and 
America.  Tlie  yii;ginia  Bill  written  by  Qeo^;e  Mason 
may  be  taken  as  a  type.  The  State  was  conceived  as  exist- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  individnal;  all  its  functions 
were  to  protect  his  interests  and  to  advance  his  happiness. 
Not  one  of  these  oonfititations  intimated  that  the  State 
has  rights  distinct  from  those  of  the  individual.  The 
constitutions  wholly  lacked  that  socialistic  character  which 
distingniahes  all  those  made  after  1860.  Not  as  yet  was 
the  State  looked  upon  as  the  public  almoner,  the  friend  of 
humanity,  or  the  protector  of  capital  and  labor.*  The 
primary  doctrine  of  these  early  plans  was  that  of  natural 
rights.  Public  officials,  so  they  said,  are  the  agents  of 
the  peq)le.  The  right  of  revolution  inheres  in  society. 
One  of  them'  declared  that  the  limctions  of  government 
must  be  so  divided  that  one  department  shall  not  per- 
form the  duties  of  another,  but  in  practioe  civil  functions 
were  greatly  confused  in  alL 

The  attempt  to  divide  civil  affairs  among  responsible 
heads  was  only  a  process  In  the  evolution  of  democracy. 
A  phrase  of  the  day, — "checks  and  balances,"  gave  utter- 

1  Id.  Vol.  II,  p.  486. 

*  Ab  In  the  constitution  of  Wyoming;  1889,  Declaration  of 
Rights,  Section  22. 

,  1780. 
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ance  to  the  belief  tliat  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the 
State  would  protect  the  individual  from  harm.  Democ- 
racy trusts  much  to  laws,  but  less  to  man.  JuBt  what 
ideas  dominated  the  minds  of  the  makers  of  these  instru- 
ments is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Perhaps  disputes  might 
cease,  if  disputants  would  make  a  patient  reading  of 
colonial  laws  and  an  equally  patient  research  into  colonial 
costoms.  No  State  at  this  time  pursued-  a  political  prac- 
tice which  would  now  be  considered  liberal.  In  one  way 
or  another,  church  and  State  were  united.  Unitarians, 
Jews  and  Homan  Catholics  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  privil^es  granted  to  others  who  were  described  as 

-  religiously  qualified.*  New  York  was  most  tolerant  of 
the  right  to  private  opinion. 

When  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  forming, 
in  1776,  it  was  proposed  to  restrict  membership  in  the 
assembly,  and,  indeed,  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office,  i 
to  those  who,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  professed  "faith  in 
God  the  Father  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  eternal  son  the 
true  God,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  blessed  forever 
more ;"  and  who  acknowledged  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  given  by  Divine  inspiration. 
Franklin,   who   was    president   of  the  convention,    ex- 

'  pressed  the  opinion,  in  private  correspondence,  four  years 
later,  that  the  clause  requiring  members  of  assembly  to 
declare  their  belief  that  the  whole  of  the  Bible  is  given 
by  Divine  inspiration  might  better  have  been  omitted. 
*'I  opposed  the  clause,"  said  he,  "but  being  overpowered 
by  numbers  and  fearing  more  might  in  future  times  be 

1  Bee  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  Maryland.  Jannary  28,  1823, 
abolishing  rellgtons  tests  for  voting  and  for  offlce-holdlng;  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1S2G,  and  January  26,  1S26,  prescribing  the  oath  of  be- 
lief in  the  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  place  of 
the  oath  reauired  by  the  constitution  of  1776.  These  last  acta 
were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews. 
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grafted  on  it,  I  prevailed  in  having  the  additional  claoBe 
adopted  'that  no  further  or  more  extended  ptofession  of 
faith  should  ever  be  exacted.'  •  »  *  The  evil  of 
it  was  the  less  as  no  inhabitant  nor  any  officer  of  govern- 
ment, except  the  members  of  assembly,  was  obliged  to 
make  that  declaration."^  It  seema,  at  first  thought,  aaton- 
ishing  that  in  commonwealths  that  were  laying  their  freah 
foundations  on  the  righta  of  man,  only  one,  Vermont,  and 
this  one  not  recognized  by  the  others,^  should  have  applied 
,'  the  doctrine  to  all  men  irrespectiTe  of  race  or  color.  Its 
three  early  constitutions  forbade  slavery,'  and  the  clause 
ion  the  subject  in  the  first,  that  of  1777,  became  the  prece- 
dent for  the  Thirteenth  Amendment* 

A  characteristic  of  all  written  constitutions  which  have 

appeared  among  the  Latin  races,  both  in  Europe  and 

America,  is  their  definition  of  political  terms,  and  the 

great  number  of  administrative  provisions;  the  first  due, 

doubtless,  to  the  novelty  of  experiment;    the  second,  to 

the  familiarity  of  this  race  with  administrative  law. 

England  and  her  American  colonies  had  no  administrative 

I ,  law,  therefore,  our  early  constitutions  were  free  from 

\    bureaucratic  provisions,  a  freedom  that  also  distinguishes 

V  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Thus  we  look  in 

vain  for  a  definition  of  State  sovereignty,  though  the  idea 

1  Franklin's  Works  (BIkqIow'b  Edition),  letter  to  Doctor  Klch- 
ard  Price,  October  9.  17S0,  Vol.  XII,  p.  140.  f^r  the  origin  of 
the  movement  and  the  attempt  to  secure  other  rellKtons  qoallfl- 
cations  In  tkls  conBtltntlon.  see  the  letter  of  Reverend  Henry  H. 
Uuhlenburg,  October  2,  1776,  giving  an  account  of  a,  conference 
ol  the  Philadelphia  clergy,  who  feared  that  tbe  commonwealth 
was  to  be  ruled  "by  Jews,  Turks,  SplnoilBts,  Deists  (and)  per- 
verted NaturallBts,"  ia  the  Peanaylvanla  Hsgadne  of  History  and 
BloKraphT,  April,  1898,  p.  129-131. 

>  See  Vol.  II,  p.  192. 

•  1776,  1786,  1798. 

«See  Vol.  in.  Book  V.  Chapters  HI,  IV,  V. 
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was  implied  in  tbe  Connecticut  act  of  aeaembly  of  1776, 
by  wMdi  the  transition  from  colony  to  State  was  fonnallj 
made;  also  in  the  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780, 
and,  in  a  transcript  of  this,  the  New  Hampshire  constitu- 
tion of  1784.  The  implication  of  Bovereignty  was  made 
in  the  description  which  some  States  gave  of  themselves 
as  free,  sovereign  and  independent.  The  omission  of 
the  phrase  from  other  constitntions,  we  know,  is  not  proof 
that  those  who  formed  them  did  not  believe  the  descriptitm 
true.  The  references  to  State  sovereignty,  though  not 
numerous,  were  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
claim.  Governor  Bandolph,  in  opening  the  main  business 
of  the  Federal  convention  in  1787,  spoke  of  the  jealousy!, 
of  the  States  witli  r^ard  to  their  sovereignty,  as  well  I 
known.'  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina  explicitly  declared  that  the  regulation  of  their 
internal  police  was  exclusively  a  State  affair. 

These  constitutions,  as  already  intimated  in  the  brief  ' 
aooount  of  their  relation  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, were  reformatory  and  remedial  in  character.  Their 
Bills  of  Bights  were  largely  composed  from  declarations 
and  resolutions  on  the  subject  which  had  multiplied  in 
America.  Compared  with  the  colonial  laws,  these  consti- 
tutions were  very  liberal;  already  the  people  were  peti- 
tioning for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  in  re- 
sponse the  qualifications  of  the  voter,  under  the  new 
constitutions,  were  less  exacting  than  those  prescribed  by 
the  old  lawa.^     The  rigor  of  the  common  law  was  miti- 

1  Elliot,  Vol.  V,  127.  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Llbrarj'  of  the 
Department  of  State,  BalleUn  No.  9,  p.  IG.    (Doc.  Hist,  in.) 

*  A  good  Illiutratlon  ia  the  petition  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
Of  New  Jersey,  that  the  right  to  vote  be  extended  to  householders 
and  repatablfl  single  men  posaessed  bona  flde  of  personal  estate 
of  the  value  of  Sfty  pouDds  proclamation  money,  and  residing 
one  year  In  the  county.    This  petition  was  granted  after  being 
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gated  by  providing  in  the  Billa  of  Eighth,  that  the  estates 
of  suicides,  traitors,  and  persons  killed  hj  accident  should 
descend  to  the  heirs  at  law,  instead  of  becoming  a  for- 
feit to  the  King's  successor, — the  State.  The  levding 
spirit  had  b^un  its  work. 

Hereditary  titles,  emoluments  and  sinecures  were  for- 
bidden,— a  precedent  for  the  injunction  later  put  upon 

'  the  States  and  the  United  States  by  the  national  Consti- 
tution.' Henceforth  public  dignities  and  offices  should 
not  exist  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  well-bom ;  the  shoe- 
maker and  the  plow-boy  might  now  turn  statesman,  and 
become  the  father  of  a  line  of  officeholders.  The  great 
fact  which  these  constitutions  declared  to  the  world  was 
the  opportunity  for  all  men,  who  were  qualified,  to  serve 
the  state.  Of  course,  "qualified"  meant,  according  with 
the  constitution,  the  laws  and,  particularly,  the  opinions 

,  of  the  voters.  The  political  estate  was  small,  for  it  did 
not  inclnde  slaves,  or  minors,  or  women,  save  for  a 

'i  time  in  New  Jersey,  or  freemen  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  unless  they  possessed  the  requisite  amount  of  prc^ 
erty,  believed  in  a  religious  creed  and  had  resided  for  a 

I  time  in  the  district.    The  combination  of  disqnalifieationa 

,  cat  the  number  of  voters  in  the  country  down  to  less  than 

*  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  If  we  were  to  apply  the 
principle  which  guided  President  Lincoln,  when  he  de- 
cided to  sign  the  bill  admitting  West  Virginia,  that  the 

■  political  estate  is  held  by  the  majority  of  those  electors 
who  actually  vote,*  the  vote  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men 

modified  BO  as  to  require  the  would-be  voter  to  sign  tbe  General 
ABsoclatlon.  Jonma)  of  the  ProceedingB  of  the  Provincial  Gon- 
grera  of  New  Jersey,  ITTG;    7B,  142  and  S28. 

t  Article  I,  Section  S,  Ctaaee  S;   Section  10,  Clatue  1. 

1  See  Vol.  m,  pp.  81-M. 
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decided  the  conrae  of  American  democracy  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.' 

A  perusal  of  the  Bilb  of  Bights  discloees  the  funda-  ■ , 
mental  ideal  of  individaalism  running  through  these 
constitutions.  They  gave  utterance  to  the  revolt  from  mon-  ' 
archy.  The  swing  of  the  political  pendulum  was  measor- 
ing  a  larger  democratic  arc  than  ever  before.  With 
iudividaalism  there  went  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights, 
of  the  social  compact  and  of  the  right  of  revolution.  Pop- 
ular sovereignty,  somewhat  vaguely  expressed,  found  a 
place  in  the  list  of  political  blessings,  but  the  fathers  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  great  accoiuit  of  it  at  this  time. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  these  Declarations  of  Rights  were  ' , 
as  little  thought  of  as  are  those  in  the  State  constitutions  ' 
of  our  day.  They  were  then  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  part  of  the  instruments,  aa  clearly  appears  in 
the  struggle  over  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  in  1798.' 

Passing  from  the  Bills  of  Bights  to  the  second  part  of  '' 
these  instruments,  we  detect  at  once  that  the  legislatures   . 
held  the  first  place  in  public  esteem.    Except  in  GI«oi^a,  . 
Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  each  State  had  a  lower  and 
an  upper  House,  which  were  supposed  to  be  checks  upon  . 
one  another.    The  estimate  put  upon  the  assemblies  had 
already  become  historical.     Their  titles  varied,  but  their 
powers  were  quite  alike  and  were  granted  almost  'without 
restriction.     The  legislature  was  the  nucleus  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   In  no  State  was  there  a  strictly  equitable  ar- 
rangement of  repreeeutation,  or  apportionment,  for  theee 
things  were  worked  out  very  slowly.    As  yet  the  basis  of 

)  See  my  Constltutlosal  History  of  the  American  People,  177S- 
18G0.  VoL  I,  93,  9S,  Chapter  VII.  "The  Political  BaUte  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Nlnateenth  Centorr." 

*  Id.    Vol.  I.  Chapter  VI,  "The  Flret  Strnggle  for  SovereUcntr-" 
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1  representation  was  property,  not  persons.     The  equities 
'  of  a.  census  were  hardly  thought  of.*     Gk>yemment  was 
ezclnaively  in  the  hands  of  white  men.    Whatever  might 
be  said  of  the  rights  of  free  persons  of  color,  at  this  time, 
and  they  enjoyed  many  rights,  it  does  not  appear  that  a 
I  free  negro  ever  held  o£Sce  of  any  kind  in  America  in  the 
!  eighteenth  century.'    A  few  may  have  been  permitted  to 
]  vote  in  Massadmsetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
I  and  North  Carolina,  bat  their  voting  in  New  Jersey  was 
an  accident  under  a  broad  construction  of  the  term,  "in- 
habitants," corrected  by  act  of  assembly  in  1807.     The 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  black  man  is  the 
political  miracle  of  America.' 

In  MaaBachusetts,  New  York  and  Virginia  there  was 
'  a  clear  recognition  of  the  dual  basis  of  representation, 
,  that  is  of  persons  and  proper^,  which  was  carried  out  in 
the  organization  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  which 
;  probably  was  the  precedent  of  the  distinct  basis  for  the 
:  two  Houses  of  Congrees.     The  hopeless  inequality  ■  of 
'  counties  made  the  apportionment  of  representation  quite 
a  matter  of  guesswork.    Ifigration  westward  had  already 
bcffun,  and  this  naturally  extended  the  old  basis  of  ap- 
portionment, which  was  the  town  or  township  in  the 
North,  the  county  in  the  South.*     But  the  represmtative 
basis  was  loose  and  was  left  by  the  constitution  to  the 

1  The  conatltutloa  of  N«w  Tork,  17T7,  uid  Sonth  CaroUna,  177S, 
made  proTbloa  for  a  censiu;  one  w«rj  sorentb,  tbe  otber  erenr 
fonrteenth  jmt. 

'  The  free  necro  hod  civil  rlghU;  tOr  a  Uatoiy  of  the  free 
negro,  1S1B-18G0,  Me  my  Conntltutloiial  Hlstorr  of  the  Amarioan 
People,  17T«-1860,  Vol.  I,  111,  210,  and  Chapter  zU,  "A  People 
Without  a  Country." 

■  See  the  hlBti»T  of  the  Thirteenth,  FHiurteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  In  Vol.  Ill,  post 

*  ConeUtutional  Hlatonr  of  the  American  People,  ITTt-lSU,  VoL 
n.  Chaster  Till,  "The  Pint  Migration  West;"  Chapter  tx,  'Tcom 
tb«  Alleshanlee  to  the  HleslBalppl." 
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pleasure  of  legislatures.     Judging  by  the  letter  of  these 
instruments,  the  States  were  dose  corporations,  for  the . 
qualifications  to  vote  and  to  hold  ofiGoe  cut  the  number  1 1 
of  possible  candidates  down  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  j 
populaticm.    It  was  not  enough  that  the  candidate  was  of 
the  white  race ;  he  must  be  qualified,  like  the  elector,  but 
in  addition  must  possess  a  greater  amount  of  real  estate, 
clear  of  encumbrance.' 

This  limitation  of  candidacy  seems  to  us  arbitrary  and 
imdemooratic,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  age 
sets  its  own  standards  by  which  to  measure  human  worth, '  | 
and,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  property ' 
and  religious  qualifications  seemed  the  moat  oonvenient 
and  satisfactory.^  If  it  seems  strange  that  these  tests 
were  inserted  in  tikeee  instruments,  we  have  only  to  reflect 
that  diey  were  a  transcript  of  current  thought.  Theirs 
omission  from  the  national  Constitution  was  due,  we  shall ' 
see,  to  the  impossibility  of  agreeing  upon  which  onesj 
should  be  required,  rather  than  to  objection  to  any.  Frank- 
lin's objection  to  religious  tests  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  shared  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Eeligion 
was  still  considered  the  great  police  power  of  the  State,  and 
the  chief  deterrent  of  crime.  There  are  districts  in  the 
United  States  to-day  in  which  a  Boman  Catholic  or  a  . 
Jaw,  S  Unitarian  or  an  Agnostic,  not  to  say  a  Mohamme- 
dan or  a  Buddhist,  could  not  be  elected  to  office,  and  doubt- 

1  For  the  qualiflcatlona  of  representatlTes  and  Benators  B«e  Id., 
pp.  8S-T1,  77-80. 

■  See  tbe  hlstoiy  of  Blectlona  In  American  Colonies  by  Cort- 
landt  F.  Blstiop,  Ph.  D.,  Studies  In  Histoiy,  Bconomlca  and  Pab-  . 
lie  Iaw;  edited  by  the  UDlverslty  Facultj'  of  Political  Science  of 
Columbia  College,  VoL  ni,  No.  1.  New  York,  1SS8,  297  pages.  Uy 
chapten  were  written  some  yeara  before  this  work  appew^d,  but  I 
am  sratlfied  to  find  my  canclnBlona  conllrmed  by  the  research  of 
Its  learned  and  moat  palDatsklng  author. 
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leas  the  explanation  of  this  fact  will  equoU  j  apply  to  our 
ancestors  in  the  eighteenth  centnry. 

The  qualificationB  for  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
were  higher  than  those  for  a  member  of  the  House.  He 
must  be  older,  must  possess  more  property,  and,  generally, 

.  mnst  hare  maintained  a  longer  residence  in  the  State,  all 
of  which  precedents  were  carefully  observed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oonvention.'  The  reason  for  these  qualifications  ia 
found  in  the  popular  concept  of  the  Senate  at  the  time; 
it  stood  for  property ;  the  House,  for  persons.  Moreover, 
the  Senate  was  a  creation  made  to  meet  a  demand  of  a  new 
political  system.     It  was  created  as  a  sort  of  andior  to 

.  the  House;  as  a  conservative  body  that  should  save  the 
State  from  being  stampeded  by  excitable  youth  who  might 
be  elected  to  the  lower  branch.  But  the  upper  House 
should  not  originate  money  biUs,  and  though  the  prece- 
dent was  soon  changed'  it  was  in  full  force  and  widely 

'  adopted'  when  the  Federal  Convention  met  Senators 
were  chosen  directly  by  the  voters,  except  in  Maryland, 
whose  method,  by  an  electoral  eoll^e,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  precedent  followed  by  the  Federal  Con- 
vention in  determining  the  manner  of  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent.* 

The  f ramers  of  these  early  instrmnents  yearned  for  sta- 
bility in  the  State,  and  seem  to  have  believed  that  they 
had  fonnd  it  in  their  creation, — the  Senate.  The  century 
did  not  close,  however,  before  a  revolt,  led  by  Jefferson, 

iCompan  th«  qDallflcatltms  for  memb«n  of  the  HaoBe,  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  2,  Clauies  1  and  2;  Article  XTV,  Sections  2  and  3, 
with  ttaoee  of  members  of  tbe  senate,  Article  I.  Section  S, 
Clanse  3. 

'  By  Tennessee  In  17M,  which  empowered  either  Honse  to  or\g- 
Inate  mon^  bills. 

>  ConBtltutlon,  Article  I,  Section  7,  Clanse  1. 

•  ArUcle  II,  SecUon  I,  Clause  3;    ArUcle  XH. 
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threatened  to  Bweep  away  the  long  terms  of  residence, 
and  the  religions  and  property  qualifications  so  carefully 
prescribed,  yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  State  Senate  was 
neither  an  accidental  discovery  nor  a  pure  experiment. 
The  colonial  councils,  chiefly  the  creation  of  the  colonial' 
Ksecntive,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Senate,  and  the  neoes-  '  '  s  / 
si^,  as  it  was  belieTcd,  of  providing  checks  and  balances 
in  Isolation,  hastened  the  organization  of  a  bo  evidently 
useful  body.  The  only  limit  to  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature was  expressed  or  implied  in  the  Bills  of  Ri^^ts. 
Practically,  the  grant  of  power  was  unlimited  and  was 
dearly  the  precedent  for  the  powers  of  Congreas  under 
the  Constitution.* 

The  principal  duty  of  the  two  Honses  was  to  levy  a ' 
tax  to  pay  salaries, — not  as  yet  many  or  large ;  to  main- 
tain a  police  force  in  the  State,  and  to  adjourn.  That 
industrial  life,  which  now  makes  the  State  an  indentured 
servant,  had  as  yet  scarcely  begun.  The  commonwealth 
was  not  conceived  to  be  the  primary  and  natural  source 
of  profit  to  individuals  or  private  coiporatione.  Its  chief 
excuse  for  existence  was  to  enable  Americans  to  enjoy  the 
rights  of  men.  This  simple,  not  to  say  printitive  notion 
of  civil  life  and  the  purposes  of  government,  runs  through 
the  early  constitutions  and  doubtless  goes  far  to  explain 
that  laudation  of  the  days  of  the  fathers,  often  heard 
among  us.  It  must  be  remembered  that  America  during 
the  eighteenth  century  was  agricultural.  Population  was  /  S  s) 
not  yet  dense  enough  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  subsistence, 
and  the  costly  and  burdensome  habits  of  modem  life  were 
unknown.  One  searches  in  vain  through  these  instruments 
for  provisions  for  popular  education,  for  charitable  and 
reformatory  institutions,  and  for  those  merciful  but  ex- 
pensive establishments  in  which  the  unfortunate  and  the 
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criminal  classes  are  better  cared  for  than  moat  of  tlie  pop- 
ulation lawfully  at  large.  The  State  was  not  conceived 
to  be  a  co-partnersliip,  or  a  private  enterprise,  or  a  social 
concern,  or  an  employer,  or  a  father  of  the  house.  It  was 
oi^ganized  under  contract  to  keep  the  peace  so  that  every 
individual  might  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  nor  is  there  evidence  that  these  words  were 
any  less  vague  in  meaning  in  1776  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  important  fact  remains  that  the  State  legislatures 
in  the  eighteenth  century  were  put  in  possession  of  lai^ 
authority,  freely  granted  by  the  people.    Not  a  word  was 
,,  said  against  special  legislation.     Elections  of  representa- 
^  tives  were  annual     The  biennial  election  of  senators, 
which  prevailed  in  a  few  commonwealths,  it  was  Bupposed, 
'    would  better  keep  the  State  in  order.    But  the  j^ant  oj 
if-C       ,  executive  power  was  a  confessioii  of.  distrust.     Colonial 
I  '     governors  had  seldom  won  and  never  held  public  oonfi- 

;  dence.  They  had  strained  at  their  official  bonds,  and  at 
times  had  broken  them.  The  State,  so  the  faihers  de- 
termined, should  not  run  the  risk  of  executive  usurpation. 
I  The  short  term,  the  high  property  qualifications,  the  lim- 
'  ited  authority  and  ineligibility  of  the  governor  to  succeed 
himself  in  office  or  to  serve  more  than  "two  years  in  four" 
or  "nine  years  in  twelve,"  and  the  popular  test  of  annual 
elections,  such  as  prevailed  in  New  England,  were  sup- 
posed to  defend  the  people  from  many  dangers.*  Candi- 
dacy for  the  governorship  was  hedged  about  by  a  longer 
residence  and  higher  property  qualifications  than  were 
prescribed  for  senators. 

The  governor,  as  in  colonial  times,  was  popularly  con- 
ceived to  be  a  military  man,  but  these  early  constitutions 

1  For  the  Qnallflcations  sreecrlbed  tor  the  govemora,  see  mr 
CanBtftntlonal  Hiatory  of  the  American  People,  1776-1860,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  S2-8S. 
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gave  a  suggestion  of  his  civil  fvmctions.    They  made  him 
commander  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  State,  and  in-  , 
stmcted  him  to  repel  invasions  and  siipprees  insurrections, 
but  they  were  almost  silent  as  to  his  civil  duties.    The  gov-  ,' 
emor  of  every  State  could  not  veto  a  bill,  or  pardon  an  of-  ■ 
fender,  and  his  appointments  were  chiefly  military  and  | 
judicial.    He  was  to  execute,  not  to  make  laws.    That  the 
governor  of  an  American  State  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  ' 
framers  of  the  national  Constitution  when  they  vested  tho   : 
executive  power  in  a  President  is  very  clear.  Ten  years*  ex- 
perience under  the  State  constitutions  had  quite  corrected 
much  political  aberration  and  brought  home  the  necessity 
of  investing  the  President  with  adequate  authority.    The    ■ 
governor,  in  public  estimation,  was  second  to  the  l^s- 
lature,  and  not,  as  in  our  day,  the  last  hope  of  a  long-  . 
suffering  public,  that  waste  and  pillage  and  nnwisdom  in 
government  may  be  stayed.    Provision  was  made  for  the 
succession  in  the  executive  office,  in  case  of  a  vacancy, 
though  the  device  was  a  cumbersome  one  in  most  of  the 
States;    but  the  office  in  others  went  to  the  Lieutenant 
Qovemor,  and  established  a  precedent  followed  in  the 
national  Constitution.^    Testing  the  executive  functions  of 
early  governors  by  our  present  standard,  it  must  be  said 
that  these  personages  were  far  less  important  elements  in 
the  State  than  are  governors  now. 

The  courts  were  adapted  to  local  service  and  closely 
followed  the  English  system.  Of  the  three  so-called  de- 
partments of  government,  the  judicial  was  the  least 
changed  by  the  Revolution,  yet  it  is  the  most  difficult  one 
to  describe.  While  there  were  not  thirteen  distinct  ju- 
dicial systems  established,  there  were  thirteen  variations 

I  The  allnefon  la  to  the  Tlce-PreBldent  In  Delaware,  1776,  and 
In  New  Jersey,  1776,  and  to  the  Lleutenant-Qovernor  In  New 
York,  1777,  Bontb  Carolina.  1T7B,  UasBachnsetta,  1T80. 
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of  the  same  system.  The  chief  reform  was  the  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  I^islatnre  from  its  colonial  place  as  a  conrt 
of  appeals.  The  number  of  writs  possible  in  colonial 
times  was  practically  unknown,  for  a  case  might  go  "from 
a  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  general  session;  thence  to 
the  common  pleas;  thence  to  the  superior  court,  and 
thence  to  the  l^slatnre;  to  be  by  that  body  sent  back 
to  the  superior  court  for  final  decision  with  the  further 
chance  of  a  new  trial  on  a  writ  of  review.'"  Protracted 
and  therefore  oostly  litigation  had  long  been  a  Berions 

',  evil,  and  the  separation  of  legislative  and  judicial  fnuc- 
tions  became  one  of  the  great  reforms  of  the  times.    An- 

'  other  was  the  creation  of  distinct  courts  with  specified 
juriadicttons,  and  a  third  was  the  gradual  development  of 
a  system  of  appellate  courts,  by  which  litigation  should 
be  brought  to  as  speedy  a  termination  as  possible. 

The  common  law,  with  its  elaborate  and  highly  technical 
forms,  made  l^al  practice  a  mystery.  It  was  a  step  to- 
ward simplicity  to  arrange  a  system  of  inferior  and  su- 
perior State  courts;  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  gradual 
abolidmient  of  the  nisi  prius  system ;  to  define,  at  least  in 
au  elementary  fashion,  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts,  and  to  make  their  law  and  equity  powers 
clearer.  The  elaborate  article  on  the  judiciary  in  the 
first  constitution  of  Uaryland'  dracribes  with  tolei^ 
able  completeness  the  .practice  of  law;  as  well  as  the 
judicial  system  of  an  American  commonwealth  at  this 

1  "The  Development  of  tha  Courts  of  N«w  Hampshire  tram  tli« 
Termination  of  tbe  Prarlnce  Ooremment  in  1776."  by  Albeit 
Btlllm&n  Batcbellor.  In  New  Hampshirs  State  Papers;  in  tbe 
Mew  SnaUnd  States,  tbelr  Coostltntional,  Judicial.  Educational, 
Commercial,  Profeealoual  and  Industrial  History.  William  T. 
Davis.  Editor  Vol.  tV,  pp.  8295-3316.  D.  H.  Kurd  A  Co.,  Boston. 
UW. 
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time.  The  complexity  of  the  judicial  system  and  its 
bowildering  variations  nndoabtedlj  explain  why  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  vested  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  in  general  terms  and  left  details  to  be  worked  out 
by  Congreas,  but  the  Convention  followed  State  precedents  ' 
in  adopting  the  appointive  f^tem,  and  the  tenure  of  office  > 
for  good  behavior.' 

The  Revolution  did  not  change  the  Byst«m  of  local  gov-  I 
eminent.     The  chief  local  ofBcer  in  colonial  times  was  the  / 
ehen^jn3  hia  importance  continued  midiminished  under  ; 
the  constitutions.    In  most  States  he  was  w,^edise_o£Sfifii. 
Keepeeting  other  local  officers,  save  coroners  and  justices 
of  the  peace,.  ;^e  constitutions  were  mostly  silent,  but  the 
Ic^latures  soon  provided  for  assessors,  oolloctOXSi  treas-  . 
urera^and  officers,  selectmen,  aldermen,  mayprs  and  coim-  . 
oilmen.  ^.The  sparsity  of  population  and  the'  absence  of  \ 
large  towns  eliminated  the  problem  of  city  government. 
When  we  consider  that  not  until  1850,  when  Michigan    i 
introduced  an  article  of  local  government  in  ita  constitu-     | 
tion,  was  the  subject  hinted  at  in  the  oiganic  law  of  a 
State,  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  silence  of  the  eighteenth 
century  constitutions  on  a  subject  now  considered  of  first 
importance.'     The  American  people  were  a^fiiiltural  at..''  /    j '  '  ' 
this  time ;  their  life  was  simple  and  filled  with  labor,  and  , 
the  social  efficiency  at  which  they  aimed,  in  these  con- 
stitutions, was  not  sought  through  elaborate  provisions  ' 
regulating  local  government  or  limiting  the  power  of  legis- 
latures.    These  instrumente  were  considered  at  the  time 
as  the  work  of  a  new  and  liberal  age.    They  were  made 
by  some  of  our  foremost  statesmen,  and  necessarily  became 
authoritative  precedents  for  many  of  the  provisions  in  our 

I  Conetltntlon  of  the  United  States.  Article  HI,  Section  1. 
1  See  my  Constltational  Hlstor;  of  the  American  People,  1776- 
18M,  Vot  n.  266-266.  278  (Michigan);    461-457,  4T1-473. 
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'  national  Conetitution.  They  were  clearly  the  precedent 
,  for  its  provisiona  on  the  power  of  each  House  to  judge 
of  the  election,  Tetoms  and  qualifications  of  its  members ; 
'  I  on  the  rules  of  proceedings;  on  the  expulsion  of  members, 
'  and  the  keeping  of  a  journal ;  and  perhaps  for  minor 
■  matters,  though  provisions  in  a  national  Constitution 
would  be,  of  necessity,  the  result  of  centuries  of  parlia- 
mentary gOTermnent.' 

The  committee  appointed  by  Congress,  in  1776,  to  pre- 
pare Articles  of  Confederation  was  familiar  with  these 
constitutions,^  which,  it  may  be  said,  clearly  pointed  the 
way  toward  a  ConstitutioD  of  government  for  the  Union. 
Some  members  of  the  committee  had  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  conventions  that  had  framed  State  constitu- 
tions, bat  the  formation  of  Articles  of  Confederation  in- 
volved many  questions  which  could  not  have  arisen  in 
these  conventions. 
r  First  of  all  there  was,  as  yet,  no  well  accepted  notion 
'of  what  the  Union  should  be,  though  the  subject  was  not 
,  'a  new  one.  In  a  simpler  form,  the  question  had  come  up 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before,'  when  the  necessity 
of  self-protection  led  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut  and  New  Haven  to  federate.     This 

1  United  States  ConBtltuUon.  Article  I,  Section  6. 

*  It  conBtsted  of  Bartlett  oF  New  Hampshire,  Samael  Adams  of 
MasBachdBetta,  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island,  Bherman  of  Connecti- 
cut, R.  R.  LlTlnKston  of  New  Tortt,  Dickinson  of  Pennsylranla, 
HcKean  of  Delavare,  Stone  of  Maryland,  Nelson  of  Virginia, 
Hewes  of  North  Carolina,  Edward  Rutledre  of  South  Carolina, 
Gwinnett  of  Qeortrla.  Of  these  Bartlett,  Adams,  Sherman,  HcKean 
and  Dickinson  signed  the  Articles  that  flnallr  passed  Consress. 
HcKean,  Btone,  Nelson  and  Hewes  were  prominent  In  the  ccmstl- 
tutlonal  conventions  of  more  than  one  State.  The  first  State 
I  constitutions  were  printed  and  circulated  In  pamphlet  tomi,  and 
the  number  of  coDles  now  In  existence  causes  us  to  believe  that 
,   the  originals  were  well  known  to  the  public  men  trf  the  day. 

B164S. 
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waa  the  first  of  several  plana  for  colonial  union, — moot 
of  them  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century, — which  pre- 
ceded the  Articles.  Though  none  of  these  plans,  except 
the  first  and  the  last,  were  tried,  all  were  known  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  and  taken  together  they 
constituted  the  only  precedents  for  union  directly  appli-  . 
cable  to  America  in  1776.  Though"  hardly  more  than 
abstract  propositions,  yet,  because  of  their  appearance 
from  time  to  time  during  the  colonial  period,  they  formu- 
lated the  ideas  of  union  then  entertained,  and,  there- 
fore, are  an  unconscious  record  of  the  evolution  of  the 
federal  idea  in  America.^ 

The  UnioQ  of  the  four  "New  England  colonies,  in  1648, 
excluded  the  people  of  Bhode  Island  and  Providence,  ;. 
because  they  were  not  "of  the  same  church  fellowship."  '     / 
Any  political  union  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  likely 
to  be  based  upon  ecclesiastical  notions,  but  to  attempt  to 
form  a  federation  out  of  communities  holding  different  re- 
ligioiis  ideas  was  to  admit  elements  of  discord.     In  the 
"New  England  Union,  the  town  was  the  unit  of  measure,  '    ]  |  c  /  ^  k- 
had  well  defined  interests,  and  was  soon  recognized  in 
law  as  a  quasi-corporation.'    In  order  to  effect  a  federa- 
tion, three  elements  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  con- 

1  These  plans  were  lint  collated  br  Doctor  Frederick  D.  Stone, 
Ubrarlan  of  the  Historical  Socletr  of  FeimBrlTuila,  under  the 
title,  "Plans  for  the  Union  of  the  British  Colonies  of  North 
America,  164S-1T76,"  and  were  pnbllsbed  ss  the  Appendix  to  Vol. 
II  of  Hampton  L.  Carson's  History  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Hun- 
dredth Annlrersarj  of  the  Promulgatlou  of  the  CooBtitiitlon  of 
the  United  States;  J.  B.  Llnplncott  Company,  Philadelphia,  1889. 
The  flrst  plan  In  this  connection  is  that  of  the  New  England  Con- 
federation of  164S.  Its  Articles  are  also  given  In  Preston's  Docu- 
ments, pp.  86-95. 

1  This  historical  point  was  discussed  at  Ktaat  length  by  Levi 
Unooln,  Daniel  Webster  and  others  in  the  Massachusetts 
Convention  of  1820;  see  its  Debates  (Edition,  1821)  Index, 
Senate. 
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federating  colonies  were  recognized;  the  individual,  the 
'■  township  or  town,  and  the  colony.  The  Union,  therefore, 
;  was  an  association,  or  league,  between  which  and  the 
individual  there  was  the  common  agent,  the  colony,  called 
at  this  time  the  province,  or  plantation.  Bnt  the  four 
constituents  of  the  league  were  not  equal  in  power  and 
reaourcea.  The  expense  of  war  were  charged  in  an  equit- 
able manner  according  to  the  service  which  the  league 
contributed  to  its  members ;  the  heavier  burden,  therefore, 
fell  on  the  most  populous  provinces: — the  earliest  instance 
in  our  history  of  a  federal  attempt  to  adjust  and  apportion 
public  expenses. 

As  the  four  provinces  were  practically  independent  of 
each  other,  slight  provision  was  made  for  the  federal  ad- 
ministration of  government.  Each  plantation  had  a  voice 
in  the  league  and  public  safety  pointed  out  that  each 
should  have  at  least  two  representatives;  the  precedent 
\  for  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the  tJnited 
'  \  States.'  The  charges  of  war,  the  division  of  spoils  "and 
whatsoever  is  gotten  by  conquest"  were  apportioned  among 
the  four  confederates.  They  were  empowered  to  admit 
new  members,  ^vX  only  of  the  same  church  fello^hip,  for 
I  a  religious  qualification  was  held  at  this  time,  as  it  was  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  to  be  the  best  test  of  trustworthi- 
ness in  public  and  private  life.  For  two  hundred  years 
this  test  was  to  be  exacted,  though  with  decreasing  rigor. 
The  eight  representatives  from  the  plantations  settled 
minor  matters  that  came  before  the  league,  by  a  majority 
vote.  Important  questions  were  settled  by  a  three-fourths 
vote,  or,  if  this  could  not  be  had,  were  referred  to  the  four 
legislatures,  and  their  agreement  determined  the  public 
policy. 

I  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  S,  Clanoe  1. 
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Thus  the  sovereigntj'  wbicli  existed  in  tlie  Confedera- 
tion,— excluding  for  the  moment  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  British  goremment, — was  vested  in  the  local  as- ; '  /  7  9 
Bemblies ;  for  these  chose  the  delegates.    The  electors  had '  ■      ' 
no  more  to  do  with  their  choice  than  have  electors  in  our   1 
day  with  the  choice  of  United  States  senators.    The  gen-  j 
eral  assembly  of  the  Confederacy  met  annually,  and  in   I 
turn,  at  Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Plymouth ;  a 
plain  indication  of  the  federal  character  of  the  Union. 
The  president  of  the  commission  was  chosen  by  its  mem- 
bers, but  he  was  merely  their  chairman,  as  he  had  no 
more  power  than  any  of  his  associates  to  initiate  a  policy. 
Tet  the  commission  was  given  a  few  specific  powers.     It 
could  pass  ordinances  of  a  civil  nature  for  preserving 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  confederates,  and  for  causing 
the  capture  and  return  of  runaway  servants  and  fugitives 
from  juatice : — the  earliest  form  of  a  provision  that  found 
its  way  into  the  laws  of  the  States  and  finally,  into  the 
national  Constitution.'    In  obscure  language,  which  never 
could  have  been  administered  in  peace,  the  commission 
was  authorized  to  coerce  a  refractory  member  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  but  to  warrant  even  the  assertion  tiiat  this  in- 
terpretation is  correct,  requires  a  very  liberal  construotioD 
of  the  article.     Coercion  was  only  sn^ested ;  it  wholly '  ■ 
lacked  explicit  sanction,  and  was  not  to  be  explicitly  reec^-  ■ 
nized  in  any  American  constitution  for  over  two  hundred  j 
years."    The  Union  of  1643  lasted  about  forty  years,  and 
owes  its  chief  interest  in  our  civil  development  to  its  native 
origin  and  to  its  purpose,  union  and  peace.    It  contained 
some  elements  which  were  preserved  in  the  Articles  of  i  ) 

1  United  SUtea  ConBUtution,  Article  IV,  Section  2,  Claane 
2.  S. 

*  Tbe  rltht  of  coerdon  baa  been  elearlr  declared  br  onlv  one 
State  conBtltuUon,  that  of  Nevada  of  1861;  see  Vol.  Ill,  of  thia 
work,  pp.  llS-117. 
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Oonfederation,  reported  by  the  oommittee  of  Congress. 
A  Tojftl  commiBsion,  known  as  the  Council  for  Foreign 
.  M  Plantations,  su^ested  the  second  plan  of  union,  on  the 
\  t  \  '  fourtli  of  July,  1660.'  Though  no  more  than  a  political 
project,  it  bore  directly  upon  colonial  affaire  and  throws 
light  upon  English  politics  of  its  day.  It  recognized  the 
colonies  as  integral  parts  of  the  empire.  Independent  of 
each  other,  they  were  united  in  the  Crown;  they  looked 
first  to  the  King,  then  to  Parliament.  Being  the  crea- 
tions of  King  James,  his  son,  Charles  II.,  looked  upon 
them  aa  allies  in  any  struggle  that  might  arise  between 
him  and  Parliament;  bat  Parliament  viewed  them  in  a 
like  relation  to  itself.  In  case  of  an  attempt  at  colonial 
independence,  mi^t  not  King  and  Parliament  unite  to 
suppress  it  1  The  plan  proposed  a  colonial  confederation 
for  military  resBons.  As  the  settlements  were  exposed  to 
European  enemies  by  sea,  and  to  savage  tribes,  by  land, 
the  Council  for  Foreign  Plantations  should  correspond 
with  the  govemore,  learn  the  needs  of  the  colonies  and 
then  propose  appropriate  civil  organizations  for  them. 

In  other  words,  this  plan  signified  that  the  needs  of 
colonial  administration  were  leading  the  British  govern- 
ment to  think  of  a  colonial  union.  _  England  was  not  yet 
secure  in  her  American  possessions,  for  Wolfe's  victory 
was  yet  a  century  in  the  future.  Colonies  in  their  in- 
I  fancy  have  uaually  been  governed  in  a  military  way  j  and 
this  idea  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  plan.  The  colonies 
should  be  reduced  to  uniformity ;  and  deputies  should  be 
secured,  who  would  always  act  in  the  interest  of  the  Crown. 
A  military  basis  was  most  simple;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  second  of  April,  1694,  that  the  Attorney-General  for 
the  Crown  discovered  an  expedient  method  of  procedure.' 

iNew  York  Colonial  Documents,  Vol.  m,  p.  S3. 
lid.    Vol.  IV,  p.  108. 
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The  charters  and  graDts  gave  the  colonial  gOTemments 
ordinary  powers  over  the  militia.    Bj  appointing  a  oom- 
mander-in-chief,  the  King  could  unite  the  colonies  and  at 
the  same  time  make  the  means  of  their  protection  more 
effective.    In  times  of  peace,  the  militia  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  governors;  but  in  time  of  war  thej 
would  be  tmder  the  authority  of  the  commandei-in-chief. 
This  was  an  administrative  idea,  which  had  weight  with 
the  Federal  Convention  nearly  two  centuries  later  in  pro-  ( ' ; 
riding  for  the  control  of  the  militia  by  the  governors  and  I. 
the  President.'     The  principle  involved  was  to  bring  into     ' 
greater  clearness  the  boundaries  of  the  two  jurisdictionB, 
the  local  and  the  general 

The  next  plan  was  of  American  origin,  and  was  sent 
to  William  Penn,  in  1695,  by  a  citizen  of  New  York."  The 
King  should  place  a  govemor^neral  over  New  England, 
New  York  and  the  Jerseys,  so  that  the  assemblies,  the 
courts,  and  the  administration  of  government  might  be  t    ,    ' 

kept  separate.     The  laws  and  customs  of  trade  in  the       tin   i-^'-' 
colonies  differed  so  widely,  and  distances  were  bo  great,  '   '  '' 

a  uniform  civil  system  for  the  country  vras  thought  to  f  9'^ 
be  impossible.  The  difficulty  in  traveling  and  transporta- 
tion practically  forbade  any  thought  of  union  in  the 
modem  sense.  The  nearest  approach  would  be  the  con- 
centration of  colonial  authority  in  the  colonial  ezecntiTe 
and  royal  appointee;  a  procedure  which  would  be  "very 
oonvenient  and  a  terror  to  die  French  in  Canada."  The 
idea  was  a  plain  confession  of  the  origin  of  most  acts  of 
union,  which,  generally,  like  the  national  Constitution,  are 


1  Constltntlon,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  19. 

1  New  Tork  Colonial  Documents,  Vol.  lY,  pp.  S24,  Ut.  SH; 
Hemoira  of  the  Historical  Soclet;  of  Pennaylvaola,  Vol,  IV,  Part 
S,  p.  266. 
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.  due  to  grinding  necessity.*  Penn  submitted  his  plan  to 
'  the  English  govenunent  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1697, 
'  calling  it  "A  Plaui  Scheme."'  The  colonies'  should  be 
united  in  a  Confederation,  the  deputies  to  which  should 
assemble  annually,  or  biennially,  each  province  appoint- 
ing two,  "qualified  for  sense,  sobriety  and  substance." 

This  would  make  a  Congress  of  twenty  persons,  who> 
for  convenience  should  meet  in  the  moat  central  colony. 
Because  New  York  was  ''in  the  King's  nomination,"  and 
was  near  the  center  and  along  the  frontier,  its  governor 
should  be  the  King's  high  conunissioner.  The  Congress, 
and  the  term  was  then  seven  years  old  in  America,  since 
Leialer's  convention  at  New  York,  should  hear  and  de- 
termine all  matters  of  dispute  between  the  provinces  j' 
first,  "where  persons  quit  one  province  and  go  to  an- 
other to  avoid  their  just  debts  (and)  8econd[ly]  where 
offenders  fly  justice,  or  where  justice  cannot  well  be  had 
upon  such  offenders  in  the  province  entertaining  them:" 
quite  the  same  provision  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives, 
found  in  the  earlier  league  of  1643.  Congress  should 
be  empowered  to  prevent  or  to  redress  commercial  in- 
juries to  the  Union ;  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  its 
support,  and,  especially,  to  protect  it  against  public  ene- 
mies.    As  a  continental  council  could  act  more  wisely 

1  This  plan  vas  received  from  P.  V.  LaNoy  In  a  latter  dated 
June  IS.  1795;  see  New  York  Colonial  DocuinenU,  Vol.  IV,  S14; 
Caraon,  Vol.  II,  44S-449. 

*  Journal  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  February  8,  1696-6,  MS.,  VoU 
IX,  3M-39&. 

1  Boston,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jener. 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolina!. 

<"HIb  (Penn's)  meaning  In  it  (the  plan)  was  principally  for 
Bdjnettng  the  dltFerencea  that  might  arise  between  any  of  the 
BOlontes  In  civil  matters,  not  tn  military,  and  that  the  determi- 
nations to  be  made  In  the  assembly  by  him  propoAd  should  be  by 
plurality  of  voices."  Jonmal  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  supra,  Iz. 
S9&. 
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than  an  asaembly,  CongresB  should  apportion  the  federal 
expenses  among  the  colonies.  In  time  of  war,  the  King's 
conunisBioner  should  be  commander-in-chief.  It  is  clear 
that  Penn's  plan  went  a  little  further  than  the  preceding 
two,  in  specializing  public  business,  that  is,  in  working 
out  an  administrative  scheme;  but  the  device  of  a  quota, 
which  it  suggested,  was  to  vex  America  at  the  most  critical 
time  in  its  history. 

In  December,  1696,  the  King  directed  the  Lords  of  [ 
Trade  to  submit  a  plan  of  colonial  confederation,  and  ' 
they  complied  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  follow- 
ing.' It  was  the  most  elaborate  thus  far  offered,  and  con- 
tained provisions  which  miist  have  been  familiar  to  Frank- 
lin, when,  eighty  years  later,  he  drew  up  articles  of  union. 
The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  were  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests of  the  colonists.*  Might  not  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts be  made  governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York,  and  command  their  troops  and  those  of  the  Jer- 
seys!  But  this  plan  might  provoke  popular  discontent 
as  a  violation  of  the  charters;  therefore,  as  these  stood  in 
the  way  of  union,  let  them  be  abolished.  This  was  the 
bold  advice  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  William  of  Orange. 
But  the  King  had  sanctioned  the  charters  and  they  could 
be  vacated  only  by  tedious  legal  processes,  by  which  the 
colonies  would  be  compelled  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  declared  null  and  void.  This,  though  difS- 
cult  to  do,  was  successfully  done,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
Massachusetts,    and    was    attempted    in    Connecticut* 

1  New  York  Colonial  DocumentB,  Vol.  IV,  p.  2G9. 

'  "fhe  Joomal  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  contains  numeroaR  entries 
relating  to  colonial  union.  A  H8.  copy  of  the  Joarnal  (1676-1782) 
is  In  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennaylvanla.  The 
entries,  though  brief,  show  the  dlstruBt  of  union,  because  of  the 
confilcting  Interests  of  the  several  colonies,  and  specially  as  dis- 
tinctively northern,  middle  and  southern. 

*  See  pages  6-10. 
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Though  each  colony  waa  indepeDdent  of  the  others,  and 
diversitj  characterized  the  affairs  of  all,  a  common,  popu- 
lar opposition  was  at  once  manifested  to  the  scheme. 

The  proprietary  of  New  Hampshire  promptly  put  on 
record  his  reasons  for  not  subjecting  that  province  to  the 
government  of  Kassachii&etts.  Winthrop,  representing 
the  governor  and  company  of  Counectioat,  protested  that 
if  any  general  commander  should  have  power  to  draw  out 
the  forces  of  that  colony  without  the  consent  of  its  own 
government  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  charter  by 
which  it  had  "subsisted  there  three-soore  years,  it  would 
be  the  absolute  ruin  of  it."*  The  agents  of  New  York  op- 
posed the  Union  because  the  extreme  boundaries  of  that 
province  and  of  Kassachusetts  were  over  two  hundred 
miles  apart,  and  New  York  was  the  most  exposed  to  the 
I  French  and  Indians ;  moreover  New  York  and  Boston 
[  were  rivals  in  trade,  and  union  would  be  injurious  to  New 
i  York."  If  the  seat  of  the  executive  was  in  Boston,  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York  would  be  obliged,  on  many  oc- 
casions, to  repair  thither,  much  to  their  discomfort ;  and, 
finally,  as  the  salary  of  the  governor  of  New  York  was 
paid  out  of  funds  raised  by  its  general  assembly,  it  ought 
to  be  expended  within  the  province;  it  would  be  a  hard- 
ship for  its  people  to  be  compelled  to  support  a  governor 
in  Boston.  All  this  sounds  quite  modem.  In  reply,  it 
was  said,  that  the  distance  between  the  extremes  of  the 
two  provinces  had  been  exa^;erated,  and  inconvenience 
might  be  avoided  by  sometimes  having  the  governor  in 
New  YopL  Let  the  King  settle  the  difficulty  by  imiting 
the  colonies  on  a  military  basis. 

I  Jonrnal  ot  Lords  ot  Tr&d«,  Pebnurr  8,  ISK-T,  H8.  Tol.  DC, 
893. 

)  See  Journal.  Lords  ol  Tra<l«,  Febmarr  2S,  UKrch  S,  4,  Ma 
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But  this  provoked  alarm  in  other  quarters.  Soch  a 
basis  would  be  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  civil  goTeminent  in 
America,  which  already  retx^ized  the  civil  as  paramount 
to  the  military  authority.  The  aeat  of  power  was  the 
local  assemblies,  for  these  levied  taxes.  But  the  friends 
of  the  new  plan  insisted  that  the  colonies  must  perish, 
unless  a  captain-general  be  appointed  to  command  their 
militia  in  time  of  war.  "The  distinct  proprietaries,  diar- 
ters  and  different  forms  of  government,"  they  said,  "make 
all  other  union,  except  under  a  military  head,  impractica- 
ble." The  King  was  thus  in  a  strait  between  two  havens, 
at  either  of  which  it  was  equally  difficult  to  land.  He  ^ 
could  not  ignore  the  charters,  because  they  permitted  the  ,  { 
assemblies  and  were  originally  given  under  royal  honor; 
to  vacate  them  might  stir  up  political  ferment  in  England. 
There  was  but  one  course  to  pursue,  namely,  in  some  way 
to  set  up  a  colonial  union  on  a  military  basis,  but  sup- 
ported by  the  assemblies.  This  was  as  easy  as  standing''  '  '  ' 
on  air,  but  it  was  the  problem  of  confederation  in  America, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  royal  ad- 
visers came  to  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  the 
various  colonial  governments,  the  King  had  the  right  to 
appoint  the  governors  and  to  institute  a  military  head  in 
America.  But  a  happy  idea  was  now  suggested ;  to  group 
the  colonies  that  were  most  alike ;  to  recognize  their  civil 
differences;  to  guarantee  their  continuation;  to  grant''' /^ 
local  ^yemment  in  whatever  way  would  win  colonial  sup- 
port, but,  at  the  same  time  to  keep  royal  military  suprem- 
acy alive.    This  was  the  germ  of  the  idea  to  tax  America. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  King,  if  he  thought  of 
the  matter  at  all,  believed  that  he  saw  in  the  charters  the 
right  to  tax  the  colonies.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "I 
cannot  establish  a  uniform  government  among  the  colo- 
nies, but  I  can  and  will  sraid  them  a  military  head  an- 
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Bwerable  to  me,  and  will  compel  them  to  help  support 
him."  In  accord  with  this  notion,  the  Earl  of  Bello- 
mont  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  provinces, 
except  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  second  of  April,  1698.'  But  the  political 
idea  for  which  his  administration  stood  was,  even  at  that 
early  day,  foreign  to  American  democracy,  and  failed 
to  effect  permanent  lodgment  in  oar  institutions.^ 

In  the  year  of  Bellomont's  coming,  Charles  D'Avenant 

■  ■■  submitted  a  federal  scheme,  the  first  that  was  based  on 
1  economic  differences  among  the  colonies.'     He  would  put 

'  lAmerica  into  the  care  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  "re- 

■  spectable  gentlemen,"  who  would  have  ready  access  to 
the  King  and  give  him  full  information  of  its  industrial 
condition.  As  an  incentive  to  duty,  these  gentlemen  should 
each  be  paid  a  salary  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year; 
should  tell  the  King  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the 
colonies ;  of  the  growth  of  their  population ;  of  their  prod- 
uce, revenue,  and  civil  policy,  and  should  make  proposals 
to  the  interest  of  King  and  people,  or  as  D'Avenant  says, 
"to  their  own  and  the  Nation's  profit ;"  probably  the  first 
use  of  the  word  Nation  in  relation  to  America,  as  part 
of  the  British  empire,  liloreover,  the  reports  of  these 
commissioners  should  be  put  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  King, 
the  council  and  Parliament.  D'Avenant  was  evidently 
in  advance  of  the  projectors  of  earlier  plans.    His  scheme 

1  The  propoflltlon  to  nnlte  tbe  nortbern  and  middle  colonfeB, 
under  the  aeneral  title  of  The  New  BuKland  Union,  wae  befora 
the  Lords  of  Trade  at  tbla  time,  Bellomont  seems  to  have  fa- 
vored it  hecanee  of  the  areatsT  profltableneaa  of  the  office  of 
captain-general,  it  the  Union  was  coneummated.  See  Journal  of 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  Febrnary  22,  1GS6-7     MS.  Vol,  X,  p.  2,  et  aeq. 

*  Fernow'B,  The  Ulddle  Colonlea;    Winaor,  V,  194-19E. 

>  Works  of  Charles  D'Avenant,  Vol.  H.  29-4L 
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has  the  modem  smell  of  things  and  men ;  of  marts  of  trade, 
of  revenue,  field  and  forest.  He  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Penn's  "plain  scheme,"  for  he  advisee  the 
union  of  the  ten  northern  colonies  under  a  national  assem- 
bly, which  should  transact  all  public  business.  He  inquires 
whether  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  colonies  would  not 
be  furthered  bj  allowing  colonial  laws  to  remain  in  force 
imtil  altered  by  Parliament;  a  proposition  in  ezact  ac- 
cord with  the  notions  which  the  Americans  held  of  their 
charters. 

The  laws  of  this  Colonial  Congress  should  apply  to  the 
whole  Confederation,  just  as  the  laws  of  each  assembly 
applied  to  a  province.  The  plan  easily  suggested  a  dual 
system,  such  as  was  later  adopted  in  the  national  and  State 
constitutions.  But  neither  D'Avenant  nor  Penn's  plans 
escaped  criticism.  A  citizen  of  Virginia  discussed  them 
in  an  essay  published  in  ITOl.'  It  was  an  error,  he  said, 
to  propose  an  equal  number  of  deputies  for  provinces 
differing  in  population,  extent  of  territory  and  trade.  The 
scheme,  in  other  words,  was  defective  in  that  weak  part  of  i 
all  written  constitutions,  the  apportionment  of  reptesenta-  ' 
tion.  D'Avenant  and  Penn  proposed  to  treat  the  colonies 
as  equal  corporations.  "Not  equal  but  independent,"  was 
the  criticism  of  the  Virginian ;  and  he  siiggeated  an  equita- 
ble apportionment,  based  upon  trade  and  extent  of  terri- 
tory, but  not  upon  the  colonies  as  equal  corporations.* 
Thus  early  in  our  history  two  methods  of  securing  the 

1  Carson,  Vol.  n,  4EII-469.  The  plans  were  criticised  In  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "An  Eaaay  on  Uie  OoTemment  of  the  Bngllsh  Plan- 
tations on  the  Continent  of  America,"  by  an  American  (a 
Virginian),  London,  ITOl. 

1  He  proposed  foar  deputies  for  Virginia,  three  For  Harrland. 
three  for  Boston,  two  each  tor  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Bhode 
lalaad,  and  one  each  for  the  other  colonies. 
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'  apportionment  of  representation  were  proposed,  the 
equities  of  which  have  never  been  more  than  approxi- 
mately worked  oat  among  us,  and  are  perhaps  among  the 
unsolvable  problems  in  statescraft  Here  was  an  intima- 
tion, however,  that  the  basis  might  be  extent  of  territory, 
or  trade,  or  corporate  existence.^ 
I  As  yet  no  one  had  suggested  that  the  basis  should  be 
11  persons,  but  the  Virginian  made  other  su^estions;  that 
!  \the  deputies  meet  in  New  Tork,  though  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  meet  in  the  colonics  in  turn,  and  that  the 
governor  of  the  province  in  which,  for  the  time  they  met, 
should  preside  as  oonunissioner.  By  meeting  In  the  differ- 
ent colonies,  the  deputies  would  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  the  country ;  moreover,  political  educa- 
tion would  follow ;  "for  tbe  better  sort  of  people  would  look 
upon  it  as  a  piece  of  general  education  to  let  their  sons 
go  to  these  conventions  in  company  with  the  deputies  of 
the  province."  Here  was  deeper  wisdom  than  many  may 
at  first  detect.  Whatever  extends  acquaintance  among 
men  contributes  to  the  peace  of  tlie  state,  and  one  of  the 
best  means  of  securing  an  economical  administration  of 
government  is  a  wide,  intimate  and  personal  acquaintance 
among  public  men.^  It  seemed  unreasonable  to  the  Vir^ 
giuia  critic  that  the  province  of  New  York  should  be 
advanced  in  dignity  above  the  rest,  because  others  were 
of  greater  extent  and  their  trade  more  profitable  to  Eng- 
land. 
t\  This  was  the  first  enggestion  of  union  on  the  basis  of 
production,  and  here  was  entered  the  thin  end  of  that 

1  See  tb«  Debates  in  tlie  Hassacliasetts  ConTentlon  abore  cited 
tor  a  dlBcnaalon  of  the  Idea  fn  1820. 

a  ThlB  Idea  Is  the  basis  of  Hamilton's  arsument  for  the  estall- 
liflhment  of  a  National  univerBity.  See  Hamilton's  Works  (Lodge's 
Edition);  also  Washington's  opinion.   Index,  National  nnlvenltr. 
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wedge  of  the  doctrine  of  wealth  which  has  ao  deeply  j 
affected  representation  in  America.  Our  repablio  ia  not 
unlike  the  boasted  republics  of  ancient  times.  Rich  com- 
monities  are  advised,  but  not  always  governed,  by  pow 
meiL  The  Vii^nian,  like  many  who  have  followed,  and 
more  who  preceded  him,  believed  that  men  of  wealth 
should  rule  the  state,  and  he  proposed  the  subdivision  of 
the  country  into  five  jorisdictions  of  wealth,  in  each  of 
which  the  general  assembly  should  meet  in  turn.'  That 
the  basis  of  government  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
things  and  not  persons  is  apparent 

Judicial  appeals  could  be  made  to  that  final  court,  the 
King.     Thus  an  act  of  Parliament,  by  annexing  all  the 
colonies  to  the  Crown  would  put  them  on  equal  footing. 
ThiB  plan,  originating  in  America,  was  on  a  civil,  or  it 
might  be  called  an  industrial  basis.     Because  England 
would  be  at  an  expense  to  defend  the  colonies  in  time  of 
war,  she  should  have  a  corresponding  claim  on  their  re- 
sources; should  adjust  their  commercial  interests,  and 
should  put  them  in  a  state  of  defense.    The  colonies  united 
against  the  !Frencb,  could  maintain  the  empire  intact. 
The  scheme,  therefore,  implied  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
_t^  America.    Ancient  precedents  for  the  Virginia  plan   Jl 
were  not  wanting.     The  Amphictyone,  in  the  Qreek  re- 
publics, met  sometimes  at  Delphi,  sometimes  at  Pylae,  and 
thus  anticipated  and  prevented  jealousy  among  the  inde- 
pendent membera  of  the  league.    By  imitating  this  ancient 
r^ime,  the  American  union  might  quell  that  spirit  of  | 
discontent  which  the  colonies  already  displayed.    D'Ave-  '  ; 
nant  had  urged,  as  a  conspicuous  merit  of  his  plan,  that,     '■ 
by  adopting  a  system  of  rotation  for  the  meetings  of  the 

iTh«  flrst,  Virginia:  ttie  second,  Harylsnd;  tbe  tblrd,  Pens- 
■rlvania  and  JerMj;  the  fourth,  Nev  Tork,  and  the  fifth,  Boaton, 
Rhode  leland  and  Connecticut 
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deputies,  the  federation  would  prosper,  because  the  in- 
habitants would  learn  irom  the  deputies;  but  the  demo- 
cratic Yiz^{nian  urged  the  system  of  rotation,  because  the 
deputies  would  leam  from  die  inhabitants. 

Some  provision  must  be  made  for  a  judicial  department, 
and  jet  experience  taught  the  difficulty  of  eatablishiug 
any  that  might  not  have  the  fault  of  maladministration. 
\  The  colonies  had  already  become  extremely  distrustful  of 
,  royal  governors.  Then,  as  now,  the  administration  of 
'  government  was  the  apple  of  discord,  because  men  never 
see  means  and  ends  alike.  The  annexation  of  the  colo- 
nies  to  the  Crown  meant,  practically,  that  points  of  differ- 
ence in  their  civil  affairs  should  be  arbitrarily  obliterated 
by  royal  decrees,  or  by  act  of  Parliament  The  colonies 
moflt  difficult  to  bring  into  such  a  scheme  would  be  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  because  tbeir  proprietors  had  been 
granted  charters  which  gave  them  dignities  and  preroga- 
tives almost  royal.  But  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
proposed :  the  Penns  and  Calverts  should  retain  their  ri^t 
to  the  soil,  but  the  rights  of  political  and  civil  jurisdiction 
should  be  assumed  by  the  King. 

A  plan,  differing  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Virginian, 
was  suggested  by  Eobert  Livingston,  of  New  York,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  May,  1701.'  Ita  fimdamental  idea  was 
the  protection  of  the  ooloniea  by  their  sub-division  into 
three  districts.^  Every  t«n  years  a  definite  sum  of  money 
should  be  raised,  apportioned  by  a  system  of  quotas,  on 
a  federal  basis.  A  Congreas,  consisting  of  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  from  the  three  districts,  and  as- 

I  New  York  Colonial  Docomenta,  Vol.  IV,  874. 

*  The  flrat,  of  Tlrglnla,  Uairland  and  the  CaroUnaa;  th«  sen- 
ond,  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  East  and  West  Jers^,  Penns7lTanla, 
New  Tork  and  part  of  Connectlcnt;  the  third,  the  remainder  of 
New  England. 
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aembled  at  Albany,  should  expend  thia  revenne  and  re- 
port its  ovn  transactions  to  the  King.  Each  difitrict 
should  furnish  an  equal  share  of  the  general  fund.  The 
basis  of  apportionment  was  wealth.  Whatever  military 
force  the  King  should  send  into  a  district  should  be  sup- 
ported there  bj  an  adequate  body  of  laborers  engaged  on 
the  defenses. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  Earl  of  Stair  made  another  ; 
proposal  for  union,  of  the  royal  type  and  on  a  military 
basis,^  and  he  included  the  West  Indies  in  his  scheme. 
The  King  should  appoint  a  captain^eneral,  whose  author- 
ity over  the  continent  should  supersede  that  of  the  colonial 
governors.  He  should  marshal  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  his  residence  should  be  in  the  middlemost  prov- 
ince. A  council  of  two  members  from  each  assembly  ' 
should  attend  him,  and  one  of  these  deputies  from  a  ' 
colony  should  be  changed  or  re-elected  annually.  The 
coimcil  and  the  captain-general  should  allot  men  and 
money  to  each  province,  but  its  local  assembly  should  raise 
the  revenue  required.  The  General  Congress,  however, 
should  not  intermeddle  with  local  government,  but  might 
send  advice  to  any  assembly;  a  provision  which  was  doubt- 
less the  precedent  for  the  similar  one  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  of  1781.'  Each  province  should  pay  a 
reasonable  allowance  to  its  deputies  and  also  their  travel- 
ing expenses;  a  provision  not  overlooked  in  later  plans. 
In  addition  to  the  sums  voted  him  by  the  province  in  which 
he  resided,  the  captain-general  should  receive  an  allow- 
auce  from  ike  King,  and  the  province  should  appropriate 
a  sufficient  simi  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  council.  Each 
colony  should  make  an  annual  appropriation  for  its  mili- 
tary dfefense,  and  also  for  extending  its  territory  further 

>  Carson,  IL  In  loi»^ 
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.    tovard  the^uth.Sea,  as  the  Pacific  was  then  called. 
"So  appropriation  for  the  armj  should  be  for  less  than 
one  year,  nor  for  more  than  three ;  a  provision  reniem- 
•  bered  by  the  Federal  Convention  in  1787-'     One  of  the 
representatives  from  a  province  was  to  be  its  treasurer 
to  receive  its  quotas,  and  every  year  he  should  transmit 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  an  account  of  his 
transactions;  and  send  a  copy  also  to  his  assembly.    The 
general  council  should  elect  its  treasurer.    We  shall  find 
'  '  that  a  similar  procedure  was  discussed  in  the  Federal 
.  Convention.     It  is  in  this  scheme  of  Lord  Stair  that  ad- 
ministrative features,  familiar  to  us  in  modem  constitu- 
tional governments,  appear  for  the  first  time.     Thus  it 
called  for  a  postoffice  department  with  a  system  of  mail 
delivery  through  the  country,  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
it  provided  for  a  standing  army.     The  captain^eneral 
might  make  nominations  to  fill  vacancies,  but  the  King 
should  confirm  them.    The  general  was  to  have  the  power 
of  appointment  and  of  removal,  but  he  must  carefully 
)  observe  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  districts  by 
I  appointing  military  commissioners,  who  should  be  men 
j  from  the  province  to  which  the  particular  militia  be- 
'  longed.    These  details  may  have  suggested  the  provisions 
in  the  national  Constitution  for  "organizing,  arming  and 
disciplining  the  militia"  and  for  the  appointment  of  of- 
ficers,* though  there  is  no  evidence  other  than  that  of 
priority  in  time. 

The  captain-general  could  march  the  militia  from  one 
province  to  tlie  defense  of  another.  He  would  be  the 
organ  of  official  communication  between  America  and  the 
English  Board  of  Trade;   would  transmit  the  prooeed- 

I  ConBtttatlon    of    the    United    States,    Article    I,    Bectl(Hi    8. 
Clause  12. 
■  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clanse  IS, 
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ings  of  the  council,  and  would  receive  the  instmctioua  of 
the  King.  There  was  a  modem  thought  in  the  provision 
that  the  King  should  supply  him  with  eight  or  ten  men- 
of-war  to  protect  the  American  trade  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  plan  had  other  administrative  features,  far  in  advance 
of  earlier  plans;  thus  the  first  oouuniasioner  of  trade, 
known  as  the  commissioner  for  American  plantations, 
should  act  as  the  fourth  seoretar;  of  state,  and  should  have 
the  right  to  present  matters  to  the  King  in  person  and 
to  receive  his  commandB  "without  the  tedious  delay  of 
sendiug  about  hy  other  officers."  The  second  oonunia- 
sioner  should  act  as  treasurer  for  the  West  Indies,  should 
receive  the  American  revenues,  and  render  an  annual 
account  to  the  King.  The  third  eommisaioner  should  act 
as  auditor.  The  plan  made  all  its  administrative  officers 
amenable  to  law.  Like  earlier  schemes,  it  centered  Ameri- 
can civil  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Probably 
its  chief  effect  was  to  stimulate  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  the 
same  year  to  submit  another  plan,  which  was  that  of  Lord 
Stair  with  amendments.* 

This  new  one  appears  to  have  gone  to  the  King  on  the 
eighth  of  September,  1721.'  Its  authore,  after  commend- 
ing the  late  plan  proposing  to  bring  American  affairs 
directly  into  the  King's  control,  went  further,  and  now 
urged  a  military  supervision.  The  plan  thus  differed  from 
ita  predecessors  chiefly  in  d^ree.  It  was  of  the  mon- 
archical type,  and  its  chief  merit  lay  in  its  suggestion 
of  confining  all  the  business  of  the  colonies  to  one  office 

1  Brief  entries  of  "further  progreBB"  In  considering  the  draft 
of  a  plan  of  union  occur  in  the  Journal  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  lor 
Jul?  and  Aucust,  1721;    see  MS.  Vol.  XXXI. 

'  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  Vol.  V,  629;  Carson,  VoL 
11,  464-4S5.  Journal,  Ixtrds  of  Trade,  September  S,  1721,  MB.  Vol. 
ZXXI,  p.  S07. 
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in  England.  It  waa  in  marked  contrast  to  a  plan  wag- 
gested  by  Baniel  Coze  of  New  JerBey  in  the  following 
year.*  The  onion  he  advanced  ahoold  be  federal  in  form 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  governor  provided  with  the 
DOW  familiar  aid  of  a  common  couDcil,  and  each  province 
ahoold  contribute  men  and  money  according  to  ita  quota. 
But  the  governor  could  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  del^^tes 
by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power;  the  first  hint  of  the 
kind  in  a  federal  plan,  and  doubtlesa  one  of  the  prece- 
dents for  the  provision  in  the  national  Constitution.* 
But  the  veto  power  was  hardly  thought  of  in  America, 
in  1722.  The  plan  left  federal  relations  to  be  detei^ 
mined  from  time  to  time  by  the  governor-general,  the 
council  and  the  assemblies. 

Royal  objection  to  it  was  inevitable,  for  it  recognized 
an  equality  in  the  two  governments,  the  one  in  England 
and  the  other  in  America.  If  the  Congress  of  America 
'could  levy  taxes,  was  it  not  a  second  Parliament,  and 
i  would  not  the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax 
America  soon  be  questioned  J  Bat  the  plan  is  interest- 
ing to  us  as  showing  that  more  than  fifty  years  before 
the  Revolution,  the  principle  of  American  taxation  was 
clear  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men.  This  New  Jersey 
plan  was  altt^ther  too  republican  to  win  favor  at  the  seat 
of  power.  But,  meanwhile,  domestic  affairs  inAmeriea  were 
hastening  the  advent  of  some  kind  of  union.  The  French 
were  erecting  a  cordon  of  forts  from  Quebec  to  the  mout^ 
of  the  Mississippi;'  were  arming  the  savages  along  the 
frontier,  and  were  contesting  with  the  English  for  the 

1 1721;  C&non.  Vol.  11,  468. 

I  Constltntlon,  Article  I,  Section  7,  Clanse  S. 

■  The  vestlsee  at  these  forts  are  tonnd  scattered  thnmgh  the 
MIsolulppI  valley;  Temalna  of  one  may  be  seen  on  the  Weatem 
New  Tork  and  Pennsrlvanla  railroad,  a  short  distance  west  of 
Brockton,  New  Tork. 
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Ohio  valley.  The  home  govenuoeut  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  take  BtepB  against  this  impending  calamity;  and 
colonial  confederation  wae  one  of  these  steps.  In  1761, 
appeared  a  pamphlet*  written  bj  Archibald  Kennedy, 
suggesting  a  plan  of  miion,  which,  in  modified  form,  was 
discussed  at  Albany  three  years  later,  and  which  devel-  . 
oped,  imdoubtedly,  into  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  . 
1781.  The  perils  threatening  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  called  the  scheme  forth.  The  French,  with 
their  powerful  allies,  the  Algonquin  tribes,  made  life  along 
the  frontier  unsafe,  and  the  frontier  be^an  at  Albany, 
at  Lancaster,  at  Williamsburg  and  at  Savannah.  The 
Americans  began  to  understand  that  military  activity 
meant  taxation. 

Bat  the  ideas  in  Kennedy's  plan  may  iJso  be  found  in 
the  celebrated  Albany  plan  of  1754,  the  work  of  Frank- 
lin.' He  conceived  of  the  State  as  an  agency  for  farther-  ; 
ing  industry,  commerce,  knowledge  and  happiness.  The 
great  need  of  the  world  at  the  time  was  commercial  peace, 
and  he  drew  his  plan  to  hasten  that  great  end.  He  was 
not  the  sole  author  of  the  project  which  comes  down  to  us 
as  modified  by  the  deputies  of  the  Albany  Congress ;  but 
its  essential  features,  tjiough  not  originating  with  tiim,  liad 
long  been  familiar  to  bis  thoughts.*  It  aimed  at  indus- 
trial prosperity,  but  not  at  political  independence.  Frank- 
lin did   not  attempt  to  combine  war  and   peace.     If 

I  The  Importance  of  OalnlnK  and  PreMrrliig  the  FrlenilBhlp 
ot  the  ladlana  to  tha  British  Intereat  Considered;  New  Tork, 
1751;    Canon,  Vol.  n,  pp.  467-468. 

■  Carson,  Vol.  n,  pp.  468-469. 

■  See  Franklln'B  dnft  In  hlB  Works  (Blgelov'i  Edition),  Vol. 
n,  S43:  Bee  also  Vcri.  I,  243,  and  Vol.  V,  MS:  It  mar  be  compared 
with  the  Albanr  plan  aa  (Iven  In  Doctor  Stone's  Collection; 
Canon,  Vol.  II,  468-47i. 
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industrial  activity,  individual  economy  and  a  fairly  well 
administered  government  were  gained,  commercial 
supremacy,  he  believed,  would  follow.  The  traditional  ex- 
planation of  Franklin's  plan  is  of  a  cunning  scheme 
worked  out  by  ita  author  to  force  colonial  independence. 
This  popular  notion  might  be  true,  if  Franklin,  twenty- 
five  years  before  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  had  been  se- 
cretly co-operating  with  a  few  conspirators  to  foment  a 
civil  war.  His  later  advice  to  the  colonies  to  "join  or 
die"  has  been  given  a  political  significance,  whereas  he 
undoubtedly  designed  it  solely  to  suggest  economic  union. 
In  a  representative  democracy  it  is  the  fate  of  nearly 
every  important  movement  to  be  given  a  political  inter- 
pretation. 

We  are  prone  to  speculate  on  the  political  aspects  of 
the  Albany  plan,  forgetting  that  its  author  was  aiming 
solely  at  industrial  prosperity.  He  had  boimdless  faith 
in  the  civilizing  power  of  diversified  industry,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  plan,  a  faith  almost  equally  strong  in  the 
British  government.  If  the  plan  is  read  merely  as  a 
project,  in  parliamentary  form,  to  enable  the  colonies  to 
develop  their  industrial  powers  and  resources,  it  becomes 
a  plain  and  unusually  interesting  proposition.  Like  its 
predecessors,  it  was  based  on  the  notion  of  the  inter- 
independence  of  the  colonies.  It  left  local  government 
undisturbed.  The  concept  of  American  federation  in 
1754  did  not  include  the  idea  of  a  direct  relation  between 
the  confederation  and  the  individual  citizens.  But  the 
plan  departed,  in  most  important  particulars,  from  its 
predecessors,  for  the  quota  of  representation  from  a  colony 
should  be  apportioned  to  its  population ;  the  earliest  inti- 
mation, though  a  vague  one,  that  the  basis  of  imion  is 
persons,  not  things;  and  on  this  basis  it  distributed  the 
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forty-eight  members  of  its  grand  counciL'  They  shoiild 
first  meet  in  Philadelphia  under  the  call  of  the  president- 
general,  an  appointee  of  the  Crown. 

These  deputies  were  to  be  chosen  bj  the  assemblies 
for  three  years,  and  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  new 
elections.  The  provision  that  each  colony  should  have  not 
less  than  two,  nor  more  than  seven  members,  has  long  been 
accepted  as  the  precedent  for  the  first  apportiomnent  in  ' 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  The  council  ' 
should  meet  annually,  or  oftener,  if  required,  but  special 
meetings  could  not  be  called  by  the  goveruor^neral  with- 
out the  consent,  in  writing,  of  seven  members.  The  mem- 
bers should  choose  their  speaker.  The  council  could  not 
be  dissolved  or  prorogued,  nor  continued  in  session  longer 
than  six  weeks  without  its  own  consent,  or  by  the  especial 
command  of  the  King.  This  rea^nition  of  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  convene  and  to  prorogue  the  legislature  ac- 
corded with  British  practice,  but  bad  not  been  included 
in  any  plan  of  union.  British  precedent  was  followed  in 
the  provision  empowering  the  governor-general  to  fill 
vacancies.  The  clause  limiting  the  time  beyond  which 
the  general  legislature  could  not  be  prorogued  was  his- 

1  Seven,  each,  to  Uaseacliusetts  and  Vli^nla;  six  to  Pennsrl- 
vaula;  Ove  to  Connecticut;  tour,  eacli,  to  New  York,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina  and  9outh  Carolina;  three  to  New  JereeT,  and 
two,  each,  to  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island. 

1  Article  I,  SecUoQ  2,  Clause  3.  In  New  Hampshire  three, 
Massachueetts  eisht,  Rhode  Island  one,  Connecticut  five,  New 
York  six.  New  Jersey  foio*,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one, 
Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  Ave,  South  Carolina 
five,  OeorglB  three,  or  sixty-flve  In  all.  The  thirteen  States  were 
to  have  twenty-slz  senators,  thus  making  sixty-five  plus  twenty- 
six,  or  ninety-one  memhers  for  the  two  houeea;  on  an  average 
this  was  seven  memben  apiece.  Thus  the  maximum  number 
fixed  in  Franklin's  plan  of  1751  was  secured  thirty-three  years 
later.  In  the  Constitution,  hy  accident  or  design, 
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'  I    toricfll,  at  least,  and  the  precedent  for  a  similar  clause  in 
;    the  later  State  constitntions.    The  power  to  adjourn  the 
legislature  snrrivea  in  a  vestigial  form  in  the  Coustita- 
tion  of  the  United  States.^ 

Contrary  to  Franklin's  practice  as  a  public  official,  and 
to  his  suggestion,  made  twenty-three  years  later,  in  the 
I  ■  Federal  Convention,  the  plan  provided  for  the  payment 
u  of  members  of  the  general  legislature.*  The  governor^ 
'  general  was  made  a  part  of  the  legislative  power  by  the 
provision  that  the  acts  of  the  council  must  receive  his  as- 
'  sent.  With  its  advice  he  could  make  treaties  with  Indian 
tribes,  establish  peace,  declare  war,  control  the  public  do- 
main, give  titles  to  land,  and  regulate  new  settlements  in 
the  west.  The  Congress,  as  the  general  legislature  was 
B^led,  must  equip  forts.  This  necessitated  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax,  and  it  was  empowered  "to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties  and  imposts," — ^the  origin  of  the  provision 
in  the  national  Constitution.'  With  characteristic 
sagacity  and  practical  knowledge  of  men,  Franklin  sug- 
gested that  taxes  should  be  collected  with  least  incon- 
venience ix)  the  people;  and  should  discourage  luxury 
rather  than  load  industry  with  burdens.  The  provision 
for  administrative  affairs  was  more  elaborate  than  in  any 
earlier  plan.  A  quorum  of  the  legislature  was  fixed  at 
twenty-five  members, — ^the  first  instance  of  such  a  pro- 
vision in  our  history  and  freely  followed  in  the  State  con- 
stitutions. Provision  was  made  for  filling  vacancies,  and 
the  plan  in  all  its  parts  displayed  a  timely  effort  to  guard 
against  either  monarchical  or  republican  extremes.    Mili- 

1  Article  II.  Bectlon  8. 

*  While  President  of  PennerlTanlH,  Doctor  Franklin  docllned  to 
receive  the  ulary  of  ble  ofDce,  bat  caused  It  to  be  slT«n  to  public 
instltatlons. 

>  Article  I,  Section  8,  ClBaee  1. 
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taiy  oonuniseioiis  might  be  granted  bj  the  ezeoative,  with 
the  oousent  of  the  council;  earlier  plans  bad  made  them 
hy  rojal  appointment  or  through  the  govemor-generaL  A 
contingent  fond,  which  was  to  bo  at  the  command  of  the 
preodentgeneral,  su^eeta  the  secret  service  fund  in  all 
modem  goTenuuents. 

Theae  early  projects  for  colonial  nnion  have  receired 
Bcan^  attention  from  hiBtoriaoB,  but  their  relevancy  to 
later  plans  gives  them  a  peculiar  and  permanent  interest 
They  go  far  toward  explaining  how  the  Confederation 
formed  by  tlie  States,  in  1781,  was  not,  after  all,  a  league  ' 
■without  precedent,  at  least  on  paper.  They  show  a  very 
clear  title  for  most  of  its  provisions. 
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IBB  BTATB8  UBITED  UITDSB  ABTICLB8  OB  OONVKOKKLTIOIX. 

I  The  Albany  OoDgress  took  other  planB  than  Franklin's 
into  eonsideration,  a  proof  that  colonial  union  was  much 
'  in  the  thon^ta  of  t^e  country  at  this  time.  Bichard 
Peters,  a  ctei^yman,  and  like  Franklin  a  delegate  from 
Pennsylvania,  submitted  a  scheme  which  grouped  the 
colonies  into  four  classes,*  and  contained  precedents  for 
later  constitutional  proTisionfl.  Such  a  division  had  been 
Bu^^ted  before,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  proposition 
later  advanced  in  the  Federal  Convention,  that  the  States 
should  be  grouped  in  a  similar  manner,  each  having  its 
own  executive.'  The  committee  of  union,  whose  busi- 
ness should  be  to  correspond  with  the  division  committees, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  l^^latnre  of  each  colony ;  at 
>  least  a  historical  precedent  for  the  Committees  of  Corre- 
1  Bpondence,  which  did  so  much  to  organize  public  opinion 
'  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution.*  A  small  standing  army, 
officered  by  the  Crown,  should  be  supported  in  each  colony, 
its  expenses  bdng  met  by  an  excise  tax  on  rum,  leather 
and  shoes :  the  first  suggestion  of  an  internal  revenue  by 
a  specific  tax.  Each  colony  might  emit  a  limited  amount 
of  paper  money  to  be  loaned  to  tiie  people  on  good  security, 
the  interest  to  accrue  as  a  common  fund.  Sy  this  time 
the  colonies  had  become  accustomed  to  their  own  paper 

1  Carun,  n,  472-474:  First  dlTlslon,  Osorgla,  South  Carcdlna, 
Nortli  Carolina;  8econ<I  dlrlalon,  Vlrjiliila,  Uanrland,  PennsTl- 
Ttnla;  Third  division.  New  Jerser  and  New  York;  Fourth  dl- 
vlalon,  <!!oniiectIciit,  Rhode  laUnd,  llusftchnsetts  and  New  Hwop- 
Bhlr«. 

■  See  page  416. 
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money.  The  financial  scheme  suggested  was  already  in 
practice  in  some  of  them  and  it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  find 
its  supporters.^  Peter's  plan  contained  provisions  found 
in  earlier  ones,  for  it  recognized  the  colonies  as  corpora- 
tions, was  military  in  character,  and  gave  the  control  of 
their  affairs  solely  to  the  Crown. 

More  like  Franklin's  plan  was  Qovemor  Hutchinson's, 
of  IfassBchusetts,'  though  it  differed  in  having  its  Con.- 
grese  assemble  in  turn  in  the  colonies  and  the  members 
were  to  be  chosen  at  a  general  election.  It  disqualified 
congressmen  for  appointment  to  any  office  ciyil  or  military 
under  the  gift  of  the  president-general;  a  precedent  for 
a  similar  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea.'  Another  precedent  was  the  power  of  the  presi- 
dent-general, who,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  could 
appoint  oU  civil  and  military  officers  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.*  The  troops  of  any  colony  in  an  emergency 
might  come  into  another  for  particular  defense ;  but  no 
colony  could  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  without  the 
consent  of  the  president  and  council ;  an  interesting  pro- 
vision in  connection  with  a  similar  one  in  oar  national 
Constitution,  limiting  the  powers  of  the  States. **  Yet 
one  must  not  be  deceived  that  the  Hutchinson  plan  was 
of  a  republican  character.  It  was  a  military  expedient 
and  waa  offered  only  as  a  device  to  carry  the  colonies  on  for 
six  years.* 

Franklin's  plan,  as  it  left  the  Albany  Congress,  was 

I  8m  note,  page  126. 

1  Caraon,  Vol.  n,  pp.  4T4-478. 

>  Article  I,  Section  7,  Cl&use  2. 

*  ConntltnUon,  Article  II,  Section  2,  Clause  2. 
■  Article  I,  Section  10,  Clause  1. 

•  Hutchinson 'b  plan  apportioned  fortr-elght  members  to  Its 
Grand  Council,  each  colony  having  no  more  than  seren  or  lees 
than  tvo.  It  closely  resembled  F^nUin'a  plan  tn  Its  details,  bnt 
■howed  monarchical  tendenclee. 
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laid  before  die  assemblies  and  tbe  Lords  of  Trade,  bat 
received  slight  support  from  either.  Before  it  reached  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  they,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1754,  had 

I  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Crown,  hastened,  like  some  of  its 
predecessors,  by  the  encroachments  of  the  French  in  the 
Kisaissippi  valley.  Each  assembly  should  elect  one  deputy 
and  all  should  meet  at  a  place  and  time  fixed  by  the  King, 
and  put  the  colonies  in  a  state  of  defense.  Authenticated 
aocotmta  of  the  financial  condition  of  each  colony,  for 
twenty  years  back,  should  be  submitted,  showiog  the  re- 
sources and  the  use  of  colonial  funds.  The  deputies  could 
thus  estimate  the  amount  of  money  requisite  for  each  col- 
ony for  the  general  fimd. 

The  apportionment  should  be  based  upon  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  the  trade,  the  wealth  and  the  revenue  of 

i  each.  If  necessary,  Uiey  could  appropriate  more  money 
.  than  the  sum  thus  raised  and  apportion  the  deficiency  ao- 
cording  to  the  quotas.  A  common  treasury  should  suppcwt 
a  commissary  for  Indian  affairs  and  a  commander-in-chief 
of  colonial  forces,  both  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  they 
might  draw  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  necessary  funds, 
duly  accounting  for  them  in  annual  reports  to  the  col- 
onists. Drafts,  drawn  by  the  commander,  were  to  have 
precedence  over  all  others,  and  in  case  there  was  not  money 
enough  in  the  treasury,  he  could  borrow  on  the  credit  of 
the  colonies.  His  annual  report  should  be  made  on  oath. 
The  journal  of  the  deputies  and  conunissioners  should  be 
laid  before  the  King.  The  plan  evidently  was  military 
and,  though  it  received  no  support  in  America,  its  dis- 
tinguishing administrative  features  give  it  great  historical 
interest 

Up  to  this  time,  all  plans  of  onion  had  considered  the 
King  as  the  fountain  of  authority,  but  In  1760,  Doctor 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  learned  president  of  King's  Collc^ 
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now  Colombia  TJniTersitj,  Bu^ested  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy,  that  Parliament  ought  to  establish  a  model  of 
goTermnent  for  the  colonies,'  and  first,  should  abolish  the 
charter  governments  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticnt,  ' ) 
because,  as  the  good  doctor  said,  "the  people  are  nearly  i[ 
rampant  in  their  high  notions  of  liberty  and  thns  perpetu- 
ally running  into  intrigue  and  factions,  and  the  rulers  so 
dependent  on  them  that  in  many  eases  they  are  afraid  to 
do  what  is  best  and  right  for  fear  of  disobliging  them." 
The  model  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  for  all 
the  colonies,  and  conform  to  goremment  in  England;  a 
suggestion  perhaps  taken  from  the  early  charters.  The 
civil  government  of  Massachusetts  should  be  extended 
over  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Each  province  should 
have  a  royal  government  The  Lord-Lieutenant,  com- 
missioned for  three  years,  should  be  president  of  the  Union 
and  reside  at  New  York.  The  plan  had  an  academic  cast 
in  su^estlng  a  council  to  be  "something  in  the  nature  of 
the  amphictyons  of  the  ancient  State  of  Greece,"  bat  it 
was  given  a  modem  purpose  in  that  it  should  be  eatab' 
lished  "for  the  good  of  the  whole."  Its  author,  a  leading 
churchman  of  hia  time,  had  an  apprehension  of  the  possi- 
bility, in  the  future,  of  "an  affectation  of  independency 
of  the  mother  country ;"  but  his  alarm  quieted  down  some- 
what at  the  thought  of  the  dispersion  of  the  colonies  "over 
BO  large  a  tract,"  especially,  if  "true  loyal  principles  of 
Christianity  were  inculcated."  To  this  end  there  should 
be  a  "better  relation  of  the  affairs  of  religion." 

As  there  were  many  denoniinations  of  Protestants  in 
the  country,  "a  spirit  of  human,  mutual  indulgence  and 

t  New  York  Colonial  DocumentB,  Vol.  VII,  441;  Caraon,  Vol. 
II,  482-486.  The  Archblsbop  did  not  favor  the  proposition.  S«e 
bli  repljr  In  Beardsler's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Samnel  Jobn- 
■on,  261-258:    Cbandler'i  Life  of  Johnson,  181-182. 
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forbearance,  with  regard  to  each  other,"  should  be  encour- 
aged: perhaps  the  earliest  proposition  in  America  for 
peace,  if  not  for  unity,  among  the  churches.  The  church 
established  in  England,  "and  consequently  an  essential 
part  of  the  British  constitution," — and,  observed  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  "hath  ever  been  the  greatest  friend  to  loyalty," 
— should  be  at  least  upon  as  good  footing  as  other  denomi- 
nations. It  should  hare  two  or  three  bishops  to  ordain 
and  govern  the  clergy  and  instruct  and  confirm  the  laity, 
but  it  was  not  proposed  that  the  Episcopal  church  should 
have  any  superiority,  or  authority,  over  the  other  denomi- 
nations, or  interfere  in  civil  affairs. 

The  bewildering  diversity  in  paper  money  had  caused 
much  confusion  in  the  country,  and  therefore  Johnson 
advised  that  Parliament  should  establish  one  circulating 
1  medium.  This  was  the  first  plan  in  which  the  term  "con- 
!  stitution"  was  used  in  its  modem  sense  as  "a  form  of 
government."  The  reference  to  financial  disorders  is  high- 
ly Bu^estive,  because  in  1760,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century,  ihe  delusions  of  fiat  money  possessed  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  and  stubbornly  held  sway  till  in  part 
dispelled  by  the  sobering  experience  of  the  Confederation.' 
The  next  plan  of  union  was  submitted  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  by  Joseph  Galloway,'  who,  though  at  this 
time  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  secretly  opposed  to  the  American  causa  We 
know  that  his  opinions  were  soon  discovered,  and  that 
his  plan  was  expunged  from  the  journal.  It  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  earlier  monarchical  plans,  and  its  liberal 
provisions  were  an  echo  of  the  Albany  propositions.  Its 
democratic  elements  consisted  in  allowing  a  colony  to  re- 
tain its  existing  local  government  and  its  power  of  regu- 

1  See  page  77. 

>  Fw  aBllowB)>'s  plan  (of  1774)  eee  Canon,  ToL  n,  49S-4II&. 
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lating  its  own  internal  affairs  in  all  cases,  conforming  at 
least  in  this  respect  to  the  later  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  the  Constitution.  The  president-general,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  should  be  assisted  by  a  grand  council, 
chosen  once  in  three  years  by  the  assemblies ;  essentially 
a  repetition  of  the  plan  of  government  in  Massachusetts, 
under  its  charter  of  1692.  The  grand  council  was  to  be 
a  colonial  Congress  and  be  apportioned  among  the  prov- 
inces. Its  meetings  should  be  annual,  and  it  could  be 
convened  in  special  session,  by  the  president-general.  The 
powers  possessed  by  the  general  assemblies  over  their  own 
members  and  the  choice  of  their  own  speakers  should  be 
exercised  by  the  council  and  its  procedure  should  be  ref- 
lated by  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  new 
element  in  the  plan  was  the  recognition  of  the  president- 
general  and  the  council  as  an  inferior  and  distinct  branch 
of  the  British  legislature.  The  assent  of  this  American 
Parliament  and  the  British  Parliament  should  be  required 
for  all  general  acts  affecting  the  colonies,  whether  as  sepa- 
rate provisions  or  as  acts  affecting  relations  with  Eng- 
land. But  in  times  of  war,  the  assent  of  the  Parliament  of 
England  should  not  be  necessary  to  bills  passed  for  grant- 
ing aid  to  the  Crown.  Though  this  plan  contained  noth- 
ing that  can  be  construed  as  a  precedent  for  our  later  , . 
constitutions,  it  is  of  interest  because  it  expressed,  in  par- 
liamentary form,  the  wishes  of  the  American  Loyalists  at .' 
the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  union  has 
already  been  traced  to  the  time  when  Galloway's  pISi  was 
rejected,     Franklin,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1775,     , 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  some  form  of  continental  co-    ] ' 
operation,  submitted  a  sketch  of  Articles  of  Confederation,'    |  '^ 
and  its  later  history  gives  its  contents  unusual  interest.   |  i 

I  See  pages  a04-2IK. 
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Under  the  name  of  the  TJmted  Colonie«  of  America,  a 
Confederacy  should  be  establkhed,  the  colonies  severally 
"entering  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other, 
binding  on  tbeniBelves  and  their  posterity,  for  their  com- 
mon defense,  *  *  *  for  the  security  of  their  liber- 
ties, •  *  •  and  their  mutual  welfare;"  language 
used  later  in  the  preamble  of  the  national  Constitution. 
The  Confederation,  howcTer,  was  not  to  be  a  union  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  used,  but  a  league  of 
equal  oorporations,  as  each  colony  retained  as  much  as  it 
might  think  fit  of  its  own  laws,  cufitoms,  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. Its  local  government  was  left  undisturbed  tmder 
its  own  control.  For  the  more  convenient  management 
of  general  inter^ts,  del^ates  should  be  annually  elected 
in  each  colony  to  meet  in  a  general  congress.  The  session 
Bhoold  be  held  in  different  colonies  in  perpetual  rotation, 
though  Annapolis  waa  designated  as  the  first  place  of 
meeting.  The  rotation  of  membership  in  Congress  was  in 
conformity  with  precedents  in  earlier  plans,  and  was 
thought  to  be  a  means  of  preventing  jealousies.  The  pow- 
ers of  Congress  were  specified.  It  could  determine  war 
or  peace;  send  and  receive  ambassadors  and  enter  into 
alliances,  which  at  this  time  were  understood  to  be  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Great  Britain;  settle  colonial  disputes  and 
plant  new  colonies  and  make  such  general  ordinances  as 
might  be  necessary  to  the  general  welfare  and  to  which 
particular  assemblies  were  not  competent,  such  oa  relating 
to  the  general  commerce,  the  currency,  the  establishment 
of  the  mail  service  and  the  regulation  of  the  army.  It 
oould  also  appoint  the  general  officers,  civil  and  military, 
of  the  Confederacy,  such  as  the  secretary  and  the  general 
treasurer.^ 

I  Sae  as  to  a  treairarer,  the  propoaltlon  made  In  the  Federal 
Convention  ol  1787,  post,  p.  478. 
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All  oharges  of  war  and  other  general  eq>eiise8  inconed 
for  the  oommon  welfare  were  to  be  defrayed  oat  of  a 
common  treasury  to  be  supplied  by  each  colony  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  itfi  utimber  of  male  inhabitants  between  aizteen 
and  sixty  years  of  age;  the  first  clear  precedent  in  our 
history  for  the  apportionment  of  revenue  on  the  basis  of 
persons.  Each  colony  should  levy  a  tax,  as  it  judged  best,  < 
for  paying  its  proportion.  The  basis  of  taxation  should 
also  be  the  basis  of  representation,  and  there  should  be 
one  delegate  for  erery  five  thousand  polls:  the  first  pro- 
visions of  the  hind.  To  ascertain  the  population,  a  tri-- 
ennial  oengag,  should  be  taken  in  each  province :  also  the  < ! 
first  provision  of  its  kind.  Half  the  members  of  Congress 
should  constitute  a  quorum:  a  new  precedent  Each 
del^ate  should  have  one  vote  and  could  vote  by  proxy. 
Thus  in  the  legislative  department,  it  will  be  observed, 
there  were  several  innovations. 

The  executive  power,  such  as  it  was,  should  be  vested 
by  Congress  in  a  council  of  twelve  persons,  appointed  out 
of  its  own  body ;  one-third  for  one  year ;  one-third  for  , 
two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years:  the  precedent 
for  the  many  retiring  clauses  to  be  found  in  our  later  con- 
stitutions. Two-thirds  of  the  council  could  make  a  quor- 
om,  and,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  it  should  manage  the 
general  continental  busineae.  There  was  nothing  in  this 
investment  of  executive  power  of  great  value  as  a  prece- 
dent. Some  limitation  was  placed  on  the  colonies,  as 
none  could  engage  in  war  without  the  oonsent  of  Congress.^ 
The  plan  provided  for  amendments ;  Congress  could  pro- 
pose them,  and  when  approved  by  a  majority  of  assemblies, 
they  were  to  be  equally  binding  with  the  articles :  a  clear 
precedent  for  the  article  on  amendments  in  the  national 

I  Compare  with  the  Itmlt&tlona  on  a  State  in  the  Coiutltntlon 
Ot  th«  United  States.  Article  I,  SecUoo  10. 
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'  Constitution,*  The  plan  proposed  to  admit  iDto  the  Con- 
.'  '  federation  every  British  colony  in  North  America  and  the 
/  /    Weat  Indies  Islands,  and  also  Ireland. 

Franklin's  sketch  isofgreater  interest  to  us  because  it 
:'i  became  the  basis  for  the  plan  which  was  reported  to  Con- 
;  gress  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  by  the  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  Articles  of  Confederation.'     New  Jersey  was 
not  represented,  as  it  was  not  at  this  time  in  attendanoe. 
The  committee's  report  was  written  by  John  Dickinson  of 
.    Pennsylvania.     That  it  was  written  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  evident  from  its  reference  to  txtl- 
\  onies  instead  of  States.    Following  quite  closely  the  lan- 
•guage  of  Franklin's  sketch,  it  elaborated  ita  articles.    The 
independence  and  sovereignty,  the  religion  and  trade  of 
each  province  were  recognized,  but  at  the  same  time  limita- 
tions were  put  upon  the  colonies,  for  not  one  could  send 
or  receive  embassies,  or  enter  into  confederation  or  alli- 
ances.    There  should  be  no  discrimination  by  the  Oon- 
'   federation  against  the  trade  or  commerce  of  a  colony ;  a 
t ',  \proviaion  introduced  later  with  modification  into  the  na- 
\  tional  Constitution  and  destined  to  be  an  element  of  great 
discord  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  free  peraons  of  color.* 
Each  colony  might  lay  imposts  or  duties  on  importation 

Iand  exportation,  provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  Confederation ;  the  element  of  a  pro- 
vision in  the  national  Constitution.* 

A  colony  should  not  keep  a  standing  army,  except  as 
might  be  required  to  garrison  forts  necessary  for  its  self- 
defense,  but  it  was  empowered  to  maintain  a  well-dis- 

1  ArUcle  V. 

»  Elliot.  Vol  T,  110.     (1776) 

•  Constitution,  Article  IV.  Section  2.  CIkum  1:  Artlclft  XIV, 
Section  1.  Bee  nv  Constitutional  Hiatory  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple, 1776-1860,  Vol.  I,  ChMter  Xn. 

•  Article  1,  SecUon  8,  Clann  1. 
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(dplined  militia ;  a  precedent  utilized  bj  the  Federal  Con- 
vention.' When  troops  were  raised  for  the  common 
defense,  all  the  commissioned  officers,  in  each  colony,  ex- 
cept the  general  officers,  should  be  appointed  by  its  l^s-  , 
latuies;  a  provision  which  in  a  modified  form  was 
incorporated  in  the  national  Constitution.'  Public  ex-  ' 
penses  should  be  paid  from  a  common  treasury  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  colonies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants.  A  census  in  which  the  white  inhabitants  , 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  block  should  be  taken  ' 
triennially  and  be  b'ansmitted  to  Congress.  A  tax  for  ' 
paying  the  quota  of  the  general  revenue  by  the  several 
colonies  was  to  be  levied  by  the  assemblies.  Without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Confederation,  no  colony  should 
engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or 
unless  the  danger  of  invasion  was  so  great  as  not  to  admit 
of  delay;  but  no  colony  should  grant  letters  of  marque 
or  reprisal  until  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  tie  Con- 
federation, and  then  only  against  that  power  with  which 
the  Confederation  was  at  war ;  a  limitation  on  the  author-  ' 
ity  of  the  States  made  more  complete  by  the  national  ' 
Constitntion.* 

A  clause,  taken  ^m  Franklin's  sketch,  forbade  the 
purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians  by  the  colonies  or  by 
private  persons  before  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies  were 
ascertained.  All  purchases  outside  of  these  boundaries 
were  to  be  by  contract  between  the  Confederation,  or  its 
authorized  representatives,  and  the  tribes,  and  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  Confederation ;  a  precedent  in  part 
for  the  practice  bf  the  United  States  government  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  especially  since  the  act  of 

I  United  SUtea  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8,  daiue  16. 

lid. 

*  Article  I.  Section  10,  Clanma  1  and  8. 
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Congress  of  1880,  relative  to  Indian  affairs.*  When  the 
boundaries  of  a  colony  were  ascertained,  the  other  col- 
onies should  guarantee  its  full  and  peaceful  possession; 
a  feeble  provision  that  may  well  be  contrasted  with  the 
gaarantee  on  the  subject  in  the  Constitution.*  Congress 
should  assemble  in  Philadelphia,  or  elsewhere,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  Each  colony  should  reserve  the 
right  to  recall  its  delegates  at  any  time  within  the  year 
and  to  send  new  ones  in  their  places,  and  each  should  sup- 
port its  own  del^ates.  The  vote  was  by  colonies,  each 
having  one.  The  general  powers  vested  in  the  Congress 
had  precedents  in  earlier  plana,  and  some  of  them  in  a 
modified  form  were  repeated  in  the  national  Constitution." 
Thus  the  Confederation  was  given  the  exclusive  right 
to  determine  peace  or  war;  to  decide  on  the  legality  of 
captures  on  the  high  seas  and  on  the  division  of  prizes ; 
to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  to  appoint  ad- 
miralty courts ;  to  send  and  receive  ambaaaadors ;  to  make 
treaties  and  alliances;  to  aetde  disputes  between  colonies; 
to  coin  money  and  fix  its  value ;  to  r^ulate  Indian  affairs ; 
to  limit  the  boundaries  of  those  colonies  whose  charters 
it  was  claimed  extended  their  territory  to  the  South  Sea; 
to  give  boundaries  to  new  colonies  and  determine  their 
forms  of  government ;  to  dispose  of  all  public  lands  for 
the  general  benefit ;  to  establish  a  postal  system ;  to  appoint 
the  general  officers  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  the 

1  This  act  establlsblnc  tbe  Indian  cotrntrr  or  as  commonlr 
called  tbe  Indl&o  territory;  eee  Statutes  at  Large.  Vol.  IV,  411. 
See  alao  the  acts  of  Mar  31  and  July  9,  1832,  appointing  a 
Commlasloner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  act  of  June  30,  1834, 
provldlns  for  the  oreanliatlon  ot  the  Department  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Id.,  73G-T38.  The  principle  ot  this  last  act  coincides  closely 
with  that  expressed  In  the  clause  forbidding  the  purchase  of  In- 
dian lands.  In  Dickinson's  draft. 

*  Article  IT,  Section  4,  and  Article  m,  Section  3,  Clanie  3, 

•  Article  I,  Section  S. 
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Bervice  of  the  Confederation ;  to  make  rules  for  the  r^u- 
lation  of  these  forces;  to  appoint  a  council  of  State  and  to 
suggest  conunitteee  and  civil  officers  as  might  be  necessary 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Confederation  during  the 
recess  of  the  council;  to  appoint  a  president  of  Congress 
and  a  secretary,  and  to  adjourn  to  any  time  within  the 
year. 

The  Confederation  was  further  empowered  to  defend 
the  United  Colonies ;  to  £x  the  amount  of  public  revenue ; 
to  emit  bills  or  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
federation ;  to  equip  a  navy ;  to  agree  upon  the  land  forces 
requisite  for  public  defense,  and  to  assign  the  quota  of 
revenue  to  each  colony,  which  should  be  in  proportion  to  , 
the  number  of  its  white  inhabitants.  Congress  shoiild  - 
determine  whether  an  additional  force  should  be  raised 
and  should  establish  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 


But  the  Confederation  was  to  be  subjected  to  limita- 
tions, for  without  the  consent  of  nine  colonies,  expressed 
by  their  delegates  in  Congress,  it  could  not  interfere  in 
the  internal  policy  of  a  colony ;  or  grant  letters  of  marque 
or  reprisal  in  time  of  peace ;  or  engage  in  war ;  or  enter 
into  treaties  or  alliances;  or  coin  money  or  regulate  its 
value.  It  could  not  &  the  revenue  for  the  public  defense, 
emit  bills  of  credit  or  borrow  money ;  make  appropria- 
tions; build  or  purchase  vessels  of  war  or  raise  troops; 
_^rlev^axe8,  except  in  the  management  of  the  p08fr<»ffice  ;ot 
appoint  a  commander-in-chief.  Unless  the  delegates  front 
seven  States  approved,  no  question  on  any  other  point, 
exceptor  adjournment,  could  be  determined.  No  person 
could  be  a  del^ate  to  Congress  for  more  than  three  years 
In  any  term.  Qisix.  During  bis  membership,  be  could  not 
hold  any  office  imder  the  Confederation:  a  provision  re- 
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pe&ted  in  the  national  Constitntion.*  The  journal  of  Con- 
gresB  waa  to  be  published  monthly,  except  snch  parta  aa 
mi^t  require  secrecj,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  should  be 
entered  whenever  any  delegate  required  it :  an  immediate 
precedent  for  similar  clauses  in  the  Constitution.' 

The  Council  of  State  was  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from 
each  colony,  chosen  annually  by  its  delegates,  and  if  they 
could  not  agree  on  a  choice  its  councilmen  should  be  named 
by  the  Congress.     This  council  was  a  general  committee 
of  Congress  of  which  seven  members  constituted  a  quorum. 
Vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  the  council  itself,  which 
should  appoint  a  new  member  from  the  colony  to  which 
the  vacancy  belonged.    TJnless  nine  colonies  assented,  no 
j ;  other  colony,  except  Canada,  should  be  admitted  into  the 
\  \  union.    These  Articles  of  Confederation  were  to  be  sub- 
'  mitted  to  the  assemblies,  and  wheu  approved^  by  them, 
should  be  s^ed  by  their  delegates,  especially  empowered 
to  ratify  them.     Without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
assemblies  no  alteration  could  be  made  in  the  irticles.' 
EigKty  copi^  of  the  committee's  draft  were  printed  under 
oath  of  secrecy  and  were  distributed  among  the  mem* 
.  ,ber8.     The  debate  on  the  Articles  began  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  1776,  and  continued  with  many  interrupt 
.  tions  and  at  irr^ular  intervals.     Dickinson's  draft  was 
last  debated  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  reported  a  new  draft,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  under  the 
same  obligation  of  secrecy  as  the  first. 

The  plan  was  now  styled  "Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union  Between  the  States,"  the  word  "eol- 

1  Article  I,  Section  6.  Clanae  2. 

*  Article  I,  Section  B,  Clause  3.   The  State  conatltutloiu  did  not 
require  publication  of  the  journals. 
(  Compare  with  CODBtitutlon.  Article  V. 
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on;"  hBTing  been  dropped.  The  rights  of  the  States  in 
b11  matters  not  interfering  -with  theArtioleewere  reserved.' 
A  State  might  maintain  a  well  regulated  militia,  and  snoh 
a  number  of  vessels  of  war  as  Congress  might  deem  necee- 
sat7  for  the  defense  of  its  trade.'  The  assent  of  nine 
States,  requisite  for  the  appointment  of  a  conun&ndet-in- 
chief,  and  the  provision  in  the  Dickinson  draft  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  other  than  those  to  which  the 
assent  of  nine  was  required  were  retained.  The  appor^ 
tionment  of  the  quotas  provoked  debate. 

Chase,  of  Harjland,*  wished  the  basis  to  be  the  nnmr 
ber  of  white  inhabitants.  While  admitting  tha(Jasg^fin^_ 
shouljj  ^always  be  in  proportion  to  property,  he  argued 
'  that  the  varied  intereBis'oi  the  States  made  this  a  difficult 
rule  to  follow.  As  the  value  of  proper^  in  the  several 
States  could  never  be  justly  determined,  some  other 
measure  of  wealth  most  be  devised  j  population,  he  said, 
was  "a  tolerable  good  criterion  of  property."  With  the 
exception  of  the  negroes,  the  basis  of  numbers  was  the 
only  one  which  could  be  adopted ;  they  were  property  and 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  property  in  States  in 
which  there  were  no  slaves.  The  Northern  farmer  in- 
veste^l  his  surplus  in  cattle,  horses  and  improvements,  but 
the  Southern  planter  invested  his  in  slaves.*  It  was  there- 
fore no  more  reasonable  to  tax  the  Southern  States  for 
their  slaves  than  the  Northern  for  their  cattle.  The  taxes 
in  the  South  would  be  on  the  basis  of  profits ;  at  the  North 

1  Compare  with  the  ContederatioD,  Articlm  IX  and  Z. 

*  SectloD  10. 

*  For  the  debates  In  CongresB  on  tbe  Articles  of  Conlederatlon, 
see  the  Madison  Papers  (Ollpln),  Vol.  I,  pp.  9-3B.  See  also 
Thomas  Burke's  letters  to  Qovemor  Richard  Caswell,  In  tha 
State  ReeoTdB  of  North  Carolina  (Clark),  Vol.  IL 

*  This  statement  la  repeated  almost  verbatim  In  the  Hlaslssipp] 
convention  of  1866,  in  a  comparison  drawn  between  tr«e  and 
slave  labor,    See  Vol.  ni  of  the  present  work. 
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on  numbers  onlj,  and  for  tliis  reason  the  Southern  ne^^oes 
should  be  considered  for  governmental  purposes  just  as 
capital  and  horses  were  at  the  North. 

The  numbers,  signified  hj  the  Articles,  eaid  John  Adams 
of  HaBsachnsetts,  were  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
wealth  of  the  State  and  not  as  a  subject  of  taxation  for 
the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  quotas.  Of  what  conse- 
quence whether  the  people  were  called  free  men  or  aUves  t 
In  some  countries  the  "laboring  poor  were  called  freemen, 
in  others,  filaves,"  but  the  difference  in  some  States  wa^ 
only  imaginary.  What  mattered  it  whether  a  landlord 
employing  t^i  laborers  on  a  farm  gave  them  annually  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  gave 
those  necessaries  out  of  his  own  hand?  The  ten  laborers 
ate  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Certainly 
five  hundred  freemen  produce  no  more  profit  or  greater 
surplus  for  the  estimation  of  taxes  than  five  hundred 
slaves.  For  this  reason,  States,  whose  laborers  were  free- 
men, should  be  taxed  no  more  than  those  whose  laborers 
were  slaves.  If  one-half  of  the  laborers  of  the  States  could 
suddenly  be  transformed  into  slaves,  the  States  would  be 
neither  poorer  nor  less  able  to  pay  taxes.  The  condition 
of  the  laboring  poor  in  most  of  the  Northern  States,  he 
said,  but  the  truth  of  his  assertion  is  questionable,  was  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern.  The  surplus 
for  taxation  was  produced  by  the  number  of  laborers,  and 
therefore  numbers  were  the  measure  of  wealth.  It  was 
in  this  sense  that  the  word  "property"  was  used  in  the 
Articles.  The  Southern  farmer  either  hired  slaves  or  pui> 
chased  them  from  his  neighbor.  The  imported  slave  added 
one  to  the  laborers  in  the  country  and  proportionately  to 
its  products.  If  the  slave  was  bought  from  a  neighbor, 
the  laborer  was  only  transferred  from  one  farm  to  another, 
the  annual  product  of  the  State  was  not  changed,  and  there- 
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fore  its  taxes  should  not  be  changed.  An  estate  employing 
one  hundred  freemen  could  maintain  no  more  capital  than 
one  employing  one  hundred  slaves.  By  the  freedom  of 
speech,  it  was  said  that  the  Blare  measured  the  wealth  of 
his  master,  but,  as  far  as  the  State  was  concerned,  master 
and  slave  were  equally  wealthy,  and  each,  therefore,  should 
equally  contribute  to  the  quota  of  its  taxes. 

Harrison,  of  Virginia,  proposed  as  a  compromise,  that 
two  slaves  should  count  as  one  freeman.  He  denied  that 
slave  labor  was  as  efScient  as  free,  and  doubted  that  two 
slaves  could  produce  as  much  as  one  free  laborer.  The 
price  of  labor,  he  thought,  proved  this:  the  hire  of  a 
laborer  in  the  South  being  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  a 
year,  while  in  the  North  it  was  generally  twenty-four. 

James  Wilson,  of  Penneylvania,  resting  his  arguments 
on  the  doctrine  of  human  equality,  declared  that  if  the 
quotas  were  fixed,  not  according  to  the  entire  population, 
but  upon  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  exclusively,  the 
Southern  States  would  have  all  the  benefits  of  slavery,  and 
the  Northern  States  would  bear  the  burdens.  Slaves  in- 
creased the  profits  of  a  State.  Slaves  also  increased  the 
burdens  of  defense  which  would,  of  course,  fall  so  much 
the  heavier  on  the  North.  If  the  alaves  were  dismissed, 
freemen  would  take  their  places.  Congress  should  dis- 
courage the  slave  trade  in  every  way.  If  the  apportion- 
ment of  quotas  was  according  to  white  inhabitants  only, 
"it  would  give  the  jus  irium  liberorum  to  the  importer  of 
slaves."'  Other  kinds  of  property  were  distributed 
throughout  the  States  quite  equally.  Experience  showed 
that  States  having  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants, 
whether  white  or  black,  were  best  able  to  pay  taxes.  The 
practice  at  the  South  had  always  been  to  make  every 

1 1.  «„  one  nan  "tbe  right  of  tbree  frMtnen ." 
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farmer  pay  a  polltaz  upon  all  his  laborers,  free  or  Blare. 
Freemeo  did  the  most  work,  and  also  oonsumod  the  most 
food  and  supplies,  but  they  did  not  produce  a  greater  enr- 
pluB  for  taxation.  The  slave  was  aever  fed  or  clothed  so 
expensively  as  the  freeman.  White  women  were  gener^ 
ally  exempt  from  labor,  but  not  negro  women.  For  this 
reason  he  thought  that  the  South  would  have  the  advan- 
tage as  the  apportionment  was  planned. 

The  best  measure  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  said  Wither- 
spoon,  of  ISew  Jersey,  is  the  value  of  land  and  horses,  and 
is  easily  ascertained.  Horses  as  well  aa  negroes  ate  the 
food  of  freemen,  but  should  they  be  taxed!  If  the  Con- 
federation included  slaves,  in  the  basis  of  taxation,  it  did 
no  more  than  the  States  themselves,  which  always  took 
slaves  into  the  estimate  of  the  taxes  which  the  individual 
was  to  pay ;  yet  the  cases  were  not  paralleL  Slaves  per- 
vaded whole  States,  but  not  the  whole  continent.  The 
original  plan  of  Congress,  apportioning  the  quotas  accord- 
ing to  the  entire  population,  was  only  temporary.  In 
forming  the  new  Confederation  new  ground  must  be  taken. 
But  Chase's  amendment  to  apportion  taxation  upon  the 
number  of  white  inhabitants  was  rejected,'  the  North  vot- 
ing against  the  SoutL  Thus  early  the  element  of  slavery 
entered  into  the  establishment  of  our  national  political 
system. 

Chase  feared  that  the  equal  vote  of  the  States  would 
prove  an  element  of  discord."  The  lai^r  States  were 
threatening  to  refuse  to  confederate,  if  their  wei^t  in 
Congress  was  not  apportioned  to  their  population,  and  the 

I  For  It.  New  Hamvahtre,  HaasachusettB,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Nev  Tork,  New  Jersey  and  PenDsylvanla.  Against  It, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Tlrginla,  North  and  South  Carolina;  Geor- 
gla  divided. 

*  This  dlscuaslon  was  on  July  30,  31  and  August  1, 1TT6. 
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same  thTeat  was  made  hy  the  smaller  States,  if  the  equal 
vote  was  not  retained.  In  order  to  secure  the  rights  of 
life  and  liberty  to  the  smaller  States,  and  of  property  to 
the  greater,  he  now  proposed  that,  in  resolutions  appropri- 
ating money,  the  votes  of  each  State,  in  Congress,  should  , 
be  in  proportion  to  the  niunber  of  its  inhabitants :  thus 
raising  at  this  early  day  the  great  problem  of  representa- 
tion, Franklin  thought  this  should  be  the  rule  in  all 
cases.  Delaware,  however,  had  instructed  its  dele^tea  not 
to  consent  to  such  a  method  of  voting.  Franklin  thought 
it  extraordinary  language  for  a  State  to  use,  that  it  would 
not  confederate  wiUi  others  unless  they  would  let  it  dispose 
of  their  money.  Certainly,  if  the  States  voted  equally, 
they  ought  to  pay  equally,  but  the  smaller  ones  "would 
hardly  purchase  the  privily  at  this  price."  No  practice 
should  be  established  which  would  tend  to  disturb  the 
government  Already  it  had  been  tmder  consideration  in 
Pennsylvania  and  had  been  incorporated  in  its  first  con- 
stitution,' that  representation  should  be  apportioned  "ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  taxables ;"  and  Franklin  wished 
this  rule  to  apply  to  the  vote  of  the  States  in  Congress. 

Witherspoon  favored  the  equality  in  voting  proposed 
by  the  Articles.  It  was  generally  agreed,  he  said,  that  a 
Confederation  was  necessary,  but  if  the  sentiment  once 
got  abroad  that  the  formation  of  a  Union  was  impossible, 
the  people  would  be  discouraged,  the  glory  of  the  struggle 
in  whidi  they  were  engaged  woiild  be  diminished,  and 
domestic  dissension  and  war  would  likdy  spring  up.  If 
an  equal  vote  was  denied  to  the  smaller  States,  they  woiild 
become  vassals  to  the  larger,  as  the  Helots  became  to  Sparta 
and  the  provinces  to  Eome.  Foreign  powers  discovering 
the  defect  in  the  Confederation  would  make  it  an  oppor- 

1 1776,  Section  17.  Franklin  was  President  Ot  tbe  PennsjrU 
vania  Convention  ot  1776. 
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tunity  for  separating  the  Binaller  States  from  the  Union. 
The  States  should  be  considered  as  individuals  and  in  all 
disputes  have  an  equal  vote.  They  were  now  collected  as 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  bargain  witli 
each  other,  and  of  course,  had  a  right  to  vote  as  individ- 
uals. In  all  questions  of  war  the  smaller  States  were  as 
deeply  concerned  as  the  larger ;  indeed,  the  larger  would 
be  the  more  likely  to  bring  war  on  the  confederation,  be- 
cause their  boundaries  were  more  extensive.  Equality  of 
representation  was  an  excellent  principle  but  was 
applicable  only  to  things  similar  and  co-ordinate,  as 
"nothing  r&lating  to  individuals  could  come  before 
CongreBS."  As  only  matters  which  affected  the  States 
as  States  woold  be  considered,  equality  of  rep- 
resentation among  them  was  the  only  practicable  rule. 
A  union  might  be  an  incorporated  or  a  federal  union,  or, 
as  the  distinction  was  made  ten  years  later,  a  federal  or  a 
consolidated  union.  This  early  discussion  of  the  subject 
;  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  doubt,  when  the  question 
I  first  came  up,  whether  the  American  T7nion  was  based  on 
i  political  corporations,  the  States,  or  on  the  individual  cit- 
izens comprising  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  question  destined  to  divide  opinion,  at  times,  down  to 
^  the  present  day. 

^)  John  Adams  favored  the  States'  voting  in  Confederation 

ty'  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.     'TEteason,  justice  and 

^  equity,"  said  he,  "never  had  weight  enough  on  t£e  face 

\, .  of  the  earth  to  govern  the  councils  of  men."    Interest  alone 

y  governed  men  and  interest  alone  could  be  trusted,  there- 

^  fore,  the  interests  within  Congress  should  be  the  mathe- 

matical  representative   of   the    interests   vrithout.      The 
1.  individuality  of  States  was  only  a  sound.    If  the  individu- 

:-  ^  ality  of  a  State  did  not  increase  its  wealth  or  nimibers, 

■  it  could  not  add  to  its  rights,  nor  to  the  weight  of  this  argu- 
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ment.  In  fmrming  a  Confederation  the  elements  were  not 
"independent  indiTiduals  making  a  bargain  together." 
The  question  was  not  what  these  elements  were  at  the  timo 
of  the  formation  of  the  bargain,  but  what  they  ought  to 
be  when  the  bai^in  was  made. 

The  purpose  of  the  Confederation  was  to  make  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  "one  individual  only," — to  form 
them  like  eeparate  parcels  of  metal  into  one  common  mass. 
They  would  no  longer  retain  their  separate  individuality, 
but  as  to  questions  submitted  to  the  Confederacy  become 
a  single  individual.  A  proportionate  vote  would  not  en- 
danger the  smaller  States,  nor  an  equal  vote,  the  larger 
ones.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  were 
the  three  largest ;  but  with  their  distance  from  each  other, 
the  difference  of  their  products,  their  interests  and  the 
customs  of  their  people,  it  was  not  apparent  that  they 
would  ever  have  an  inclination  to  combine  for  the  injury 
of  the  smaller  States.  These  would  naturally  divide  with 
the  larger  on  important  questions.  From  situation  and 
interest  Bhode  Island  would  unite  with  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  with  Penn- 
sylvania. If  this  analysis  of  the  political  situation  seems 
curious  to  us  now,  we  must  remember  that  in  1777,  polit- 
_  ical  parties,  as  we  know  them,  did  not  exist,  and  political ; 
combinations  were  looked  for  among  the  8tates>  This  . 
idea  ruled  the  hour  and  we  shall  see  that  it  held  away  in 
the  Federal  Convention.  But  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  appre- 
ciate its  value,  now,  when  State  boundaries  are  practically 
obliterated  in  national  matters  by  political  parties. 

If  a  vote  of  the  States  in  Congress  was  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nimiber  of  free  inhabitants.  Doctor  Bush,  of 
PennBylvania,  pointed  out  that  it  would  have  one  excellent 
effect, — ^that  of  inducing  the  States  to  discourage  slavery, 
and  encourage  the  increase  of  free  inhabitants.    But  this 
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beneficial  end  does  not  seem  to  have  appealed  to  the  f  atWs 
at  tills  time.  An  illustration  of  the  peraisteiu^  of  ideas 
was  afforded  by  an  argument  for  the  equality  of  voting, 
advanced  by  the  venerable  Stephen  Hopkins  of  Bhode 
Island,  who  observed  that  the  States  naturally  fell  into 
three  groups:  _four  latge  States,  four  of  nii(idle.3iza  and 
four_gQLall  ones;  a  division  already  su^ested  in  earlier 
plans  of  union.    As  the  larger  ones  contained  more  than 

I  one-half  the  population,  they  would  govern  the  others  as 
they  pleased.  History,  he  said,  afforded  no  instance  of 
equal  representation.  The  Germanic  and  Belgic  confed- 
\  orations  voted  by  States  and  every  precedent  was  against 
apportionment  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Even  though  taxation  be  in  proportion  to  wealth,  re- 
sponded Wilson,  representation  should  be  according  to  the 
number  of  free  men,  "given  as  a  collection,  or  the  result 
of  the  wills  of  all;  if  any  government  could  speak  the 
will  of  all,  it  would  be  perfect,  and,  so  far  as  it  departs 
from  this,  it  becomes  imperfect"  He  declared  that  the 
objects  in  the  care  of  Congress  were  not  the  States,  but 
their  individual  inhabitants.  Merely  to  annex  the  term, 
State,  to  ten  thousand  men  should  not  give  them  the  equal 
right  with  forty  thousand.  "As  to  those  matters  which 
are  referred  to  Congress,"  said  he,  "we  are  not  so  many 
States ;  we  are  one  la]^  State.  We  lay  aside  our  individ- 
uality whenever  we  come  here."  This  was  the  germ,  at 
last,  of  the  national  idea,  and  Wilson  proceeded  to  explain 
its  nature,  when  he  claimed  that  the  proceedings  in  Con- 
gress ought  to  accord  with  the  interests  of  the  majority. 
It  would  be  impossible,  he  said,  to  invent  a  case  which 
should  be  for  the  interest  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts,  die  three  largest  States,  and  not  be  for  the 
interest  of  all  the  others, 
i'  At  intervals  for  a  year,  the  draft  of  the  Articles  reported 
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on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1776,  -was  debated,  and  amend- 
meots  were  proposed.  These,  though  not  adopted,  are  of  ' 
interest  in  the  light  of  subsequent  erente.  Thus  it  was 
proposed  that  in  representation  Rhode  Island,  Delaware ; 
and  Georgia  should  each  have  one  vote'  and  every  other ', ' 
State  one  for  every  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.'  Again, ' 
apportionment  should  be  one  del^;ate  for  every  thirty 
thousand,*  and  representation  ^ould  be  based  upon  the 
amount  of  tazes  paid  by  a  State  into  Uie  ppblic  treasury.* 
Sut  the  original  plan  was  adopted  and  it  was  decided  to 
rest  the  apportionment  of  the  revenue  upon  the  value  of 
all  improved  land  in  the  States ;"  and  also  that  no  State 
should  be  represented  by  leas  than  two  nor  more  than 
seven  members,  thus  sustaining  the  precedent_in  ^le.  AJ- 
bany  plan.'  Congress  should  be  denied  the  power  to  fix 
^  Sonndaries  of  States  which  claimed  territory  to  the 
South  Sea,  or  to  lay  out  the  western  land  into  ind^>en- 
dent  States. 

The  subject  was  one  of  great  importance,  for  the  claims  / 1 
of  some  of  the  States  to  the  western  lands  were  founded  , 
on  the  charters.     Owing  to  the  ignorance  of  American  > 
geography  at  the  time  when  these  charters  were  granted, 
these  claims  had  ever  been  a  subject  of  dispute.    Rhode 

>  Joaraal,  October  7,  1777,  m.  8SS. 

1  PennBTlTanla  and  Virginia,  aye;  Nortb  Carolina,  divided; 
ttae  remainlns  States,  no. 

1  Journal,  October  7,  1777,  ni,  33L  Virginia,  aye;  North  Caro- 
lina, divided:  the  other  States,  no.  Compare  with  the  ConBtlta- 
Uos  where  It  waa  adopted.  Article  I,  Section  !,  ClauBe  S. 

*  Virginia,  aye;  Maoeachnsetta  and  Rhode  Island  not  voting; 
remaining  States,  no. 

t  October  14,  1777.  Journal,  Vol.  m,  S42.  New  Jeraer,  HBry- 
Isnd,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  aye;  New  Hamp- 
shire, Hassaehusetts.  Rhode  Island  and  Connectlcnt,  no;  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  divided. 

•  Eight  States,  aye;  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  no; 
Georgia  absent 
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Island,  New  Jersey,  PennBylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land had  no  such  claima ;  Virginia  had  the  largest,  com- 
prehending the  greater  part  of  the  present  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  all  of  Kentucky  and  the  triangle  in 
Pennsylvania  now  included  in  the  county  of  Erie.  The 
area  north  of  the  Virginia  claim,  compriBing  a  portion  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  was 
claimed  by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  North  Caro- 
lina claimed  the  r^on  now  known  as  Tennessee.  South 
Carolina  claimed  a  strip  of  land,  about  fourteen  miles 
wide,  extending  along  the  south  of  Tennessee,  and  Georgia 
claimed  the  region  between  this  strip  and  the  Floridas.' 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  the  Confederation 
in  1776  were  the  questions  of  State  boundaries,  of  western 
lands  and  of  representation. 

In  the  evolution  of  American  democracy,  the  Articles 

iThe  cessloni  of  weatem  lands  br  tlhe  States  to  the  United 
Btatea  were  as  follows: 

New  York,  March  1,  1T81,  81G  91-100  square  miles,  comprlalng 
the  land  known  as  the  Triangle  In  PennBflTanla,  also  claimed  bj 
Hasaachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  and  also  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  them.  The  Triangle  (BMe  county)  was  sold  to 
PeunsylTanla  hy  the  United  SUtes  in  1792,  for  I150.S40.2S. 

-Virginia,  March  1,  1784,  and  December  30,  1788,  2GB,E6£  square 
miles.  In  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Massachusetts,  April  19,  1785,  54,000  sauare  miles  In  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin. 

Connecticut,  Beptember  13, 17S6,  and  May  30, 1800,  40,000  square 
miles  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  IlHnoIs. 

Bouth  Carolina,  August  9,  1781,  4,900  square  miles  in  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Tenneesee. 

North  Carolina,  February  25,  1790,  45,600  square  miles  In  Ten- 
nessee, but  the  cession  proved  nominal,  as  the  grant  was  alreody 
taken  by  the  reaerratlon  already  made  by  North  Carolina  for  the 
benefit  of  her  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

In  1802,  Georgia  sold  to  the  United  States  88,578  square  miles, 
now  included  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  north  of  the  31st  par- 
allel. 

For  details  of  these  cessions,  deeds  of  transfer  and  leglslatlre 
acts  pertaining  to  them  see  Donaldson's  Public  Domain,  Chai^ 
tWlIL 
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of  Coufederatioii  exemplified  the  phase  Hkelj  to  be  well 
defined  when  a  location  of  national  boundaries  was  first 
attempted.  The  effort  was  contemporary  with  that  to 
define  the  theory  of  the  State  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
depesideDce.  Not  as  yet  had  the  new  government  aufScient 
experience  to  discover  that  its  true  basis  was  economics, 
and  it  was  still  wrestling  with  abstract  political  questions. 
IfTreaties  with  France  and  Spain^  were  pending,  and  it 
was  now  agreed  that  a  clause  should  be  added  forbidding 
the  levying  of  duties  which  would  interfere  with  them. 
The  dangers  to  which  the  States  were  exposed  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  clause  empowering  them  to  issae  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  against  pirates,  which  should  be  in 
force  until  the  danger  was  passed,  or  until  Congress  should 
annul  them.  It  was  agreed  what  offices  should  be  declared 
incompatible  and  the  cumbersome  device  of  vesting  ju- 
\  I  dicial  powers  in  Congress  was  adopted.'  It  was  decided 
' '  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  serve  as  president  of  Con- 
gress for  a  longer  term  than  one  year  in  three.*  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  any  additional  Articles 
which  might  be  necessary.* 
.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  no  one  suggested  &  Bill 
[  of  Rights,  but  the  omission  is  explained  when  we  reflect 
I  I  that  the  Articles  in  no  way  infringed  the  rights  which 
such  a  bill  was  supposed  to  protect,  and  that  the  plan  of 
union  was  limited  in  its  scope  and  operation  by  the  State 
oonstitutionsof  which,  we  may  say,  the  Bills  of  Rights  were 
the  most  important  part.  Of  the  Articles  it  coold  not  be 
said,  as  Wilson  and  Hamilton  said  later  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  they  were  in  themselves  a  Bill  of  Rights.    No 

>  October  W,  1777;  Journal.  HI.  869. 

1  October  27.  Id.  363. 

I  Noyember  7,  1777.    Id.  383. 

4  November  10.  1777.    Id.  386. 
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one  at  the  time  of  their  formation  confused  their  function 
with  that  of  the  State  constitutions.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  1777,  the  amended  Axtides  were  given  over 
for  revision  and  arrangement  to  a  oommittee  of  three, 
composed  of  Bichard  Eeniy  Lee,  of  Vii^inia;  James 
Duane,  of  New  York,  and  James  Lovell,  of  Massachasetts.  ; 
Thej  were  instructed  also  to  prepare  a  circular  letter  to 
go  forth  with  the  Articles  to  the  States.  The  draft  pre- 
pared by  this  committee,  which  slightly  changed  the  order, 
but  did  not  alter  the  sense  of  the  Articles,  was  adopted  ' 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November.' 

Two  days  later  a  circular  letter  was  submitted,  and  was 
issued  from  Yorktown,  where  Congress  was  then  in  ses- 
sion.* The  business  of  preparing  a  plan  of  confedera- 
tion, it  said,  had  been  "attended  with  inconvenience,  em- 
barrassment and  delay."  To  form  a  permanent  Union 
accommodated  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people  of 
so  many  States,  differing  in  products,  commerce  and  in- 
ternal policy,  was  a  work  which  only,  time  and  reflection , 
coiild  mature  a.ad  accomplish.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ez- 
'  pected^at  the  plan  now  proposed  would  correspond  with 
the  political  views  of  every  State,  but  it  was  the  best  which 
could  be  adopted  under  the  circumstances.  It  consisted 
in  combining,  into  one  general  system,  the  various  sys- 
tems of  a  continent  divided  into  many  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent communities,  under  the  conviction  of  the  abeo- 
Inte  necessity  of  the  union,  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
common  liberties  of  all.  Its  ratification  was  urged  upon 
the  assemblies  and,for  more  than  any  other  reason, because 
it  would  confound  our  foreign  enemies,  "defeat  the 
flagitiona  practices  of  the  disaffected ;  strengthen  and  con- 

I  The  pMf«eted  ArtlclM,  ai  adopted  by  ConKress,  were  ipnad 
OB  the  Jonnial  Ear  NoTember  IG.  1777,  Vol.  Ill,  3SS-401. 
*  Id.   NorembOT  17,  1777.  Ill,  404. 
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firm  our  friends ;  support  our  public  credit ;  restore  the 
Tslue  of  our  money ;  enable  us  to  maintain  our  fleet  and 
armies  and  add  weight  and  respect  to  our  councils  at  home 
and  to  our  treaties  abroad."  The  legislatures  were  urged 
to  invest  their  dele^tes  with  competent  powers  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Articles,  but  their  rcpresentatiTes  now  in 
Congress  refused  to  fiz  the  day  when  the  ratification 
should  be  made.  Thirteen  copies  of  the  Artidea  were  then 
signed  by  the  President,  were  duly  attested  by  the  secre- 
tary and  were  forwarded  to  the  States  together  with  cop- 
ies of  the  circular  letter.'  They  were  translated  into  the 
Prench  language,  and  copies  were  sent  to  Canada,  with  an 
address  to  its  inhabitants. 

,  The  Articles  were  now  taken  up  by  the  Ic^pslatores,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1778,^  that 
Congress  proceeded  to  consider  the  amendments  which 

\  they  proposed.  ^Though^theae  were  all  rejected^  they  are  of 

'  great  interest  as  Indiutive  of  the  trend^  of  current  political 
thought,  and  especially  as  showing  what  provisions  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  in  their  assemblies,  believed 
should  be  incorporated  in  a  federal  Constitution.  Mary- 
land wished  a  new  article  that  should  exempt  the  State 
from  the  burden  of  supporting  paupers  who  might  remove 
into  it  from  another.'  The  western  lands  should  be  util- 
ized for  the  general  benefit  of  the  United  States,*  and  Con- 

"gress  should  appoint  commissioners  to  restrict  the  boun- 
daries of  those  commonwealths  which  claimed  territory 
toward  the  South  Sea.     New  Hampshire'  and  Virginia* 

» Noyember  17, 1777. 

*  Jonmal,  IV,  261,  et  seq. 

*  Not  vholly  without  relerence  to  free  i>erBoiM  of  color.  See 
Constitutional  Hfatorr  of  tbe  American  People,  1T7S-1860,  Vol.  I, 
Cbapter  Xll.    Journal  of  Congresfl,  June  22,  ITTS,  IV,  262. 

*  Demanded  also  by  Rhode  IsUnd  and  New  Jeroey. 

■  Id.,  Jane  27,  1778,  IV.  277.  RattflcaUona  bj  Other  SUtes 
follow. 

•  Jane  SS,  1778. 
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agreed  to  the  Articles,  but  proposed  no  amendments,  and 
empowered  their  del^ates  to  ratify  them.* 

Kassaobusetts  wisbecl  the  nde  of  apportionment  made 
Tariftble  from  time  to  time,'  so  that  Congress  might  learn 
by  experience  how  to  determine  the  number  of  repre- 
sentativea  from  each  State.  Rhode  Island  would  empower 
a  State  to  vote  eren  if  it  had  but  one  delegate  on  the  floor,' 
and  suggested  a  land  census*  every  five  years.  Connecti- 
cut wished  the  quotas  from  the  States  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  also  wished  to  enjoin 
the  United  States  from  maintaining  an  army  in  time  of  ' 
peace'  or  paying  pensions  to  any  officers  or  soldiers  who 
were  able  to  support  themselves.  New  York  sent  up  a 
copy  of  its  ratification  of  the  Articles  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  not  be 
binding  on  her  until  they  were  ratified  by  all  the  other 
States.*  Kew  Jersey  demanded  an  article  prescribing  an 
oath  of  office,  and  also  that  the  sole  and  exclusive  power 
of  regulating  trade  with  foreign  nations  should  be  in  the 
\  control  of  Congress.  It  objected  to  the  method  of  deter- 
1  mining  quotas  and  thought  the  value  of  real  estate  the  true 

New  Jersey  objected  to  the  apportionment  of  the  lend 
forces  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  their  white 
inhabitants  as  a  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  human  equality 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  therefore  the  basis 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  include  all  the  inhabitants.^     It 

1  June  23,  1778. 

■  Jonmal,  Jnna  2S,  1778,  IT,  286. 
*Id. 

*  Also  demanded  Xtj  New  Jersey;  Bontb  Carolina  once  In  ten 
reers- 

■  Also  demanded  br  New  Jerser.    Jonmal,  IT,  268. 

•  Jonmal,  June  Vt.  1778,  IT,  278-S81. 

T  Also  demanded  by  PennsyWanla.    New  Jersey  beld  slaves  at 
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also  demanded  that  the  assent  of  nine  States  out  of  thir- 
teen should  be  necessary  in  determining  matters  of  high- 
est concern,  even  though  the  States  should  increase  in  num- 
ber. PennsjlvaniB*  desired  a  clause  empowering  a  State 
to  recall  its  delegates  within  a  year,  and  to  send  others  in 
their  places,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  send  them 
merely  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Congress  should  be 
required  t»  report  the  post-office  accounts  annually  to  the 
legislatures. 
I  No  less  than  twenty-one  amendments  were  sent  wp  by 
South  Carolina.*  The  discussion  of  the  Articles  by  its 
assembly  had  been  exhaustive,  and  its  Chief  Justice,  Dray- 
ton, in  the  most  elaborate  speech  on  the  Articles  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  advised  against  their  adoption,  and  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  government  in  their  place.  The  "sov- 
ereignty of  the  States,"  he  said,  "should  be  restricted  only 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,"  and  Congress  should  have 
no  powers  save  that  "clearly  defined  in  the  nature  of  its 
operation."*  The  conservative  spirit  of  Drayton's  oration 
is  traceable  in  the  amendments  which  the  State  proposed. 
Only  free  whit*  inhabitants  of  States  should  be  entitled 
to  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  them  all  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  under  the  Articles  should  be  strictly 
limited.  But  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  white 
citizens  should  be  regulated  according  to  State  laws. 

The  day  of  the  meeting  of  Congress  should  be  changed 
from  the  first  Monday  in  November  to  the  nineteenth  of 

1  June  2E,  177S;  Journals  ot  Coagtwn.  IV,  273. 

I  Journals,  June  25,  1778.  IV,  272-27*. 

*  The  Speech  of  Honorable  Wlllfam  Henry  Drayton,  Esquire, 
Chief  Justice  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  on  the  SOtb  of  January, 
1778,  Id  the  Oenertf  Assembly,  Hesolved  Into  the  Committee  ot 
the  Whole  upon  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  12,  Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution, 
Nlles,  98-114. 
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ApriL  No  State  should  be  repreeented  in  Congress  by 
lees  than  three  members,  end  no  person  should  be  eligible 
88  a  del^^te  for  more  than  two  years  in  six.  In  case  of 
the  ontbreak  of  an  Indian  war,  one  State  might  aid  and 
sostain  another  without  the  prior  consent  of  Congress.* 
The  troops  of  a  State  should  be  primarily  under  its  control, 
unless  joined  by  troops  from  another,  in  whidi  case  Con- 
gress might  appoint  the  commanding  officer,  but  when 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  they  should  be 
paid  out  of  a  common  treasury.  The  cumbersome  article 
for  settling  difficulties  between  the  States  should  be  strick- 
en out  The  consent  of  eleven,  instead  of  nine,  States 
should  be  required  in  important  cases  specified  in  the 
Articles,  and  all  other  questions  should  be  decided,  not  by 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  States  in  Congress,  but  by 
a  majority  of  the  States  themselves;  but  the  consent  of 
eleven  States  instead  of  the  requirement  of  unanimity, 
should  be  sufficient  to  amend  the  Articles. 

The  delegate  from  Gborgia  informed  Congress  that  as 
the  State  had  shown  so  much  readiness  to  ratify  the 
Articles,  even  in  an  imperfect  form  (and  it  was  much  to 
the  interest  of  (Georgia  to  ratify),  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
adopt  the  Articles  as  they  stood,^  No  delegates  were  pres- 
ent from  Delaware  and  North  Carolina,  but  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  latter  a  letter  was  received  announcing  that 
its  l^elature  had  agreed  to  the  Articles."  A  committee 
of  three  was  now  appointed  to  prepare  a  form  of  ratiflca-  , , 
tion.*  On  the  following  day  the  form  and  a  copy  of  the  ,' : 
Articles  were  engrossed  and  approved,  and  a  perfect  copy  ■ 

lA  susKesUon  due  to  tbe  peril  of  the  Bouth-weetem  frontier 
from  tbe  Creeka.  ChoctawB  and  CtalckEiaaws. 

>  Journal,  June  26, 1778. 

*Id. 

*  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Oouvemeur  Horrli  of  New  York  and 
Francis  Dana  of  HaaaachoHtts,  Journal,  June  26,  1778. 
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w&a  ordered  to  bo  made  and  laid  b^ore  Congress  by 
the  foiirth  of  Julj.  In  the  nLeantime  the  del^^tes  of  the 
Stat^  should  deposit  their  powers,  for  ratif^ng  the 
Articlee,  with  the  secretary. 

On  the  ninth  of  July  it  was  found  that  the  delegates 
from  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  had  not  yet 
received  power  to  ratify,  and  that  North  Carolina,  whose 
l^islature  had  approved  the  Articles,  and  Q«orgi&,  were 
not  represented.'  On  this  day  the  del^ates  from  New 
Hampshire,  Kassachuaetts,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
formally  signed  the  engrossed  copy.  Lee,  Morris  and 
Dana  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  special 
letter  to  States  which  had  not  yet  signed,  urging  them  to 
authorize  their  delc^tes  to  ratify  "with  all  convenient 
dispatch."  North  Carolina  responded  by  ratifying  on 
the  twenty-first,  and  Geoigia  on  the  twenty-fourth.  Not 
until  the  twenty-fifth  of  November  did  Witherspoon 
lay  before  Congrees  the  powers  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey del^ates  to  ratify,  which  had  been  given  five 
days  before.  New  Jersey  now  repeated  its  former 
objections  to  the  Articles,  yet  it  was  convinced  "that  every 
separate  and  detached  State  interest  ought  to  be  postponed 
to  the  general  good  of  the  ITnion,"  and  "relying  on  the 
candor  and  justice  of  the  States  to  remove  ineqoality  as 
far  as  possible,"  it  empowered  any  one  of  its  four  dele- 
gates to  sign.  Witherspoon  and  Scudder  affixed  their 
names  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  February,  McEean  submitted  the 
act  of  the  Delaware  assembly  authorizing  any  one  of  its 
del^ates  to  sign.    He  had  signed  on  the  twelfth,  but  Hick- 

>  Por  the  proceftdlngs  at  the  North  Carolina  leglelKture,  De- 
cember 19-34,  1777,  see  Uie  State  Records  of  North  Carolina 
(Clark).  Vol.  Xn.  411-461. 
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Inson  did  not  sign  nntil  the  fifth  of  May  following.'  Dela- 
ware objected  to  the  "indeternuQate  proviBion"  in  the 
Articles  for  settling  controversies  that  might  arise  in  the 
States,  and  thon^t  that  its  own  courta  of  law  were  oom- 
petent  to  settle  any  to  which  it  might  become  a  party.  It  i 
also  demanded  that  the  western  lands  should  become  a  . 
common  federal  estate.  The  four  Yii^inia  del^ates 
signed  on  the  twentieth  of  May,'  and  the  Maiylafid  and 
Connecticnt  delegates  submitted  their  powers  to  ratify. 
Like  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  Maryland  had  no  west- 
em  lands,  and  it  now  demanded  their  utilization  for  the 
general  welfare. 

The  objections  of  the  States,  which  owned  no  western  ' 
lands,  were  so  serious  that  they  amounted  almost  to  a 
conditional  ratification.  Congress,  recognizing  theirforce, , 
nrged  Virginia,  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  to  reconsider 
its  recent  act  of  assembly  to  open  a  western  land  office, 
and  requested  this  State,  and  others  claiming  western 
lands,  to  forbear  settling  them,  or  issuing  warrants  for 
unappropriated  lands  in  them  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  New  Tort  was  the  first  to  respond.  On  the 
nineteenth  of  February,  1780,  its  l^slature  passed  an  act 
"to  facilitate  the  completion  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion,"— which  led  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question 
of  western  lands  and  made"The'Americaii"iuiJon.poesible. 
The  New  "S^rt  representatives  in  Congress  were  em- 
powered to  agree  to  a  western  bonndary  to  the  State  and 
to  cede  the  r^on  beyond  "for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such 
States  as  should  become  members  of  the  federal  alliance."' 

I  John  DlcklnHon  was  a  cltlien  of  PennoylTuiU,  but  at  this 
time  a  delegate  from  Delaware. 

» Mar  20,  1779;  the  VlrBlnia  resolutloiiB  are  glren  In  foil  In 
the  Journal  lor  thle  day.  V,  167-158. 

■  Moat  of  the  acta  of  ceeeton  of  western  lands  are  given  In 
Donaldson's  Public  Domain,  6S-67. 
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Congress  miglit  diepoee  of  tlie  ceded  lands  as  it  saw  fit, 
bat  land  titles  in  the  district  should  be  derived  from  New 
York. 

Obedient  to  this  authority,  the  three  Kew  York  dele- 
gates in  Congress,  by  a  deed  which  cited  the  act  of  the 
l^slatnre  of  their  State  as  sufficient  anthority,  estab- 
lished its  western  boundary.  The  New  York  cession  af- 
fected the  title  of  lands  held  under  treaties  with  the  Six 
Nations,  and  included  a  r^on  of  country  whose  boouda' 
ries  were  not  accurately  known,  extending  from  the 
source  of  the  Great  Lakes  across  the  Ohio  Valley,  and 
south-eastward  to  the  Cumberland  Kouutains.  The  claims 
of  New  York  conflicted  with  those  of  Maesachiisetts,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia.  The  deed  of  cession  gave  the 
United  States  the  right  and  title  of  New  York  to  the 
triangle,  now  comprising  Erie  county  in  Pennsylvania.' 
On  the  tenth  of  October,  Connecticut  ofFered  to  relinquish 
her  claim  to  western  lands,  but  with  the  reservation  of 
civil  jurisdiction  over  them ;  an  offer  which  Congress  did 
not  accept,  and  nearly  six  years  passed  before  the  Stat* 
renewed  the  subject' 

When  on  the  sixth  of  September,  the  Maryland  resolu- 
tions and  the  New  York  act  of  cession  came  up  in  Con* 
gress  for  consideration,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to 
reopen  the  subject  of  the  western  lands,  as  it  involved 
"questions,  a  discussion  of  which  was  declined  on  mature 

I  The  TOKlon  ceded  by  New  Tork  became  later  the  cause  of 
seriotu  lltlzatlon  over  land-titles;  manr  of  tlie  early  aettlers 
were  compelled  to  pay  twice  tor  Uielr  lands.  A  hlBtory  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Chautaaana  coantry,  1792-1800,  Is  given  In  my 
ConstltnUonat  History  of  the  American  People,  1778-1860,  Vol,  I, 
Chapter  Vin.  The  history  of  the  lltlsstlon  over  land  titles  la 
given  qnlte  fQlly  In  Huldefeoper's  Lessee  vs.  Don^lass,  S  Crancb, 
S-78. 

>  Donaldson's  Pabllc  Domain,  80-88, 
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cooBideration  vhen  the  Articles  of  ConsideratioQ  were 
adopted."  The  proepoet  of  aolution  was  no  better  now, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  only  to  urge  the  States  to 
remove  the  cause  of  embarrassment  bj  surrendering  a  por- 
tion of  their  territorial  claims  "einoe  they  could  not  be 
preserved  without  endangering  the  stability  of  the  gen- 
eral confederacy."  A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion was  hoped  for,  because  of  the  act  of  the  legislature 
of  N'ew  York,  and  Maryland  was  earnestly  requested  to 
subscribe  to  the  Articles. 

The  recommendation  of  Congress  that  the  States  re- 
linquish their  western  lands  to  the  general  government 
for  the  common  benefit,  was  made  on  the  day  of  the  Con- 
necticut cesBion.  Congress  proposed  that  the  lands  should 
be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States, 
empowered  to  become  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  ■ 
possessing  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom  and  , 
independence  as  the  older  States.  Each  State  formed' 
in  the  western  country  should  "contain  a  suitable  extent 
of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred  or  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  this  area  as 
possible."*  This  was  the  first  step  toward  the  organization 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  proposition  recog- 
nising the  rights  of  sovereignty  was  soon  to  be  inoorpor^ 
ated  in  the  permanent  platform  of  slavocracy,  and  was 
to  become  for  many  years  an  issue  between  Congress  and 
the  States,  respecting  their  powers  of  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe conditions  for  the  admission  of  a  new  State.*    Not 

i  Journal.  October  10. 1780.  VI,  1*8. 

*  Tbe  1mu«  cam«  VB  ftt  the  time  of  the  admlBsion  of  HlsBoarl, 
and  for  an  account  of  this  se«  mj  Constitutional  History  of  the 
American  People.  1778-1860,  Vol.  I.  Chapter  VI,  "The  Firat  Strug- 
rie  for  SoTerelgnt;,"  and  Chapter  X,  "Federal  Relationa.  Hia- 
■onrl."  See  also  the  account  of  the  admluion  of  Nebraska  In 
VoL  m  or  the  preeent  work, 
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untU  the  twelfth  of  February,  were  the  Maryland  dele- 
gates empowered  to  ratify,'  when  again  that  State  laid 
claim  to  a  proportionate  share  with  other  States  ^'in  the 
back  coimtiy,"  but  empowered  its  del^ates  to  sign,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Articles  did  not  bind  any  State 
to  guarantee  the  exclusive  claims  of  a  State  to  the  western 
lands. 

In  oonsideration  of  an  event  bo  auspicious  as  the  final 
approval  of  the  Articles,  a  special  Committee  of  Three  was 
appointed  to  report  a  mode  of  announcing  it  to  the  public.' 
It  was  decided  that  the  act  of  final  ratification  should 
be  announced  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  when  Maryland 
should  sign.  Notice  should  be  sent  to  all  the  governors 
and  to  the  American  miniatere  abroad  with  instructions 
to  announce  the  ratification  to  the  courts  near  which  they 
resided.  Special  notice  should  be  sent  to  Washington,  who 
should  proclaim  the  completion  of  the  Union  to  the  army 
/..  under  his  command.  On  Thursday,  the  first  of  March, 
,1781,,  John  Hanson  and  Daniel  Carroll  of  Maryland 
'<!  signed  the  Articles,'  and  the  Confederation  of  the  States 
was  completed.  The  journal  of  Congress  for  the  day  re- 
cords that  now,  each  of  the  thirteen  United  States  had 
adopted  and  confirmed  the  Articles.  The  work  entrusted 
to  the  committee  of  twelve  in  June,  1776,  was  thus  com- 
pleted five  years  later.* 

The  real  character  of  the  Articles  was  now  to  be  tested 
by  actual  administration. 


I  Febraarr  1Z>  1781,  when  ibey  laid  tbeir  antborlty  before  Con- 
greos;    ne  the  Journal,  YIT,  26, 

■  John  Walton  of  Georgia,  Jamea  Mndison  of  Vfrglala  and  John 
Mathews  of  South  Carolina.    Pebniuy  S2,  1781,  Journals,  VTI,  S4. 

■  Journals,  VII,  33-43.     The  text  glvea  the  arUeles  with  the 
names  of  the  attesting  delegates. 

•  June  11, 1T78.   Uarch  S,  1781.   Joumala  of  Congnm, 
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After  five  years'  quaking,  the  federal  mountaiQ  bad 
brought  forth  the  Articles,  which  were  duly  named  a  gov- 
enuuent  under  aigna  and  seals,  and  baptized  with  cere- 
mony; but  the  new-born  was  a  weakling  whose  origin 
gave  little  hope  of  vigor  or  long  life.  Happily  the  success 
of  the  cause  was  assured  before  Maryland  signed  tie  Ar- 
ticles and  events  now  moved  swiftly  towards  peace,  twenty 
weary  months  away.  Congress  assembled  under  the  Con- 
federation on  the  second  of  March,  1781,  with  abundant 
evidence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  new  government, 
which,  aa  the  day  of  peace  approached,  became  weaker 
and  developed  signs  of  dissolution.  No  bett«r  test  can  be 
applied  to  the  Articles  than  Madison  ajiplied*  later,  to  , 
the  Constitution.'  We  have  seen  that  they  were  founded 
on  the  assent  of  the  l^slatures,  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  not  on  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  themselves ;  ' 
~~  ^e  act  establishing  them,  therefore,  waa  federal  not  na- 
tional. They  derived  their  powers  from  the  legislatures 
not  directly  from  the  people;  a  federal  not  a  national 
source.  They  operated  not  on  the  people  directly,  affect- 
ing individuals,  but  on  I^slatures  representing  the  States 
as  political  corporations.  The  extent  of  their  powers  was 
limited  by  whatever  administration  the  legislatures  might 
give  them.  They  did  not  consolidate  the  people  into  a 
Nation.    The  extent  of  their  authority,  therefore,  was  fed- 

"  1  redflnUlst, 
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eral  not  uationaL'    They  made  provision  for  amendments, 
and  Canada  might  come  into  the  Union. 

While  the  Articles  were  on  their  way  through  the  as- 
Bemblies,  the  State  constitutions  had  been  made,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Massachusetts,  these  had  not 
been  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification,  but  had  been 
promulgated.  These  constitutions  affected  the  people 
directly;  they  were  made  by  their  representatives  either 
in  convention  or  assembly,  but  the  Articles  did  not  have 
such  a  popular  origin.  They  originated  with  the  com- 
mittee and  were  submitted  by  Congress,  itself  a  political 
body  removed  two  degrees  from  the  people.  While  they 
were  before  the  States,  Hamilton  had  su^eated,  that  a 
General  Convention  ought  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  had  first  pro- 
posed this  in  1780,  while  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  to  Duane,  a  member  of  Congress,  in 
which  he  made  a  searching  and  most  remarkable  analysis 
of  the  political  system  attempted  in  the  Articles,  con- 
trasting it  to  the  system  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  national 
government.  He  pointed  out  the  incurable  fault  of  recog- 
nizing the  uncontrollable  sovereignty  of  each  State ; 
showed  clearly  that  the  Confederation  would  not  have 
powers  sufficient  to  unite  its  different  members  and 
direct  the  common  forces  to  the  interest  and  liappiness  of 
the  whole,  and  urged  that  powers  should  bo  conferred  upon 
Congress  "competent  to  the  public  exigencies."  It  should 
be  clothed  "with  a  complete  sovereignty."  !Many  reforms 
which  he  urged  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Consti- 
tution.^    largely  owing  to  his  influence  the  Kew  York 

1  Compare  the  FederallBt,  XV  (Hamilton). 

2  Hamilton  to  James  Duane,  September  9  {?),  1780.  J.  C. 
Hamilton's  Hamilton,  I,  284-305.  Moat  ot  Hamilton's  apecific 
suggeations  for  "the  general  good"  were  afterwaril  embodied  in 
the  ConBtltutlon,  Article  I.  Section  8.  He  also  advised  the  es- 
tabllahment  oF  a  bank. 
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legislature,  two  jears  later,  passed  concurrent  resolutions 
Tecommending  a  general  convention  of  the  States,  whicli 
should  be  authorized  to  amend  the  Confederation.*  His 
discernment  was  not  shared,  however,  by  the  public. 

The  State  constitutions  bad  closely  followed  precedents 
in  colonial  experience.  Each  in  large  measure  waa  a 
transcript  of  the  government  as  it  stood  at  the  time  when 
the  transition  was  made  from  colony  to  State.*  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  functions  of  government,  as  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  agreed  with  colonial_practice.  Not 
BO  the  ^Srtieles.  It  is  "safe  to  say  that- they  were  the  near- 
est approach  to  an  experiment  in  government  which  the 
American  people  have  ever  made.  The  committees  whicb 
prepared  them  and  the  assemblies  which  discussed  tbem 
in  their  journey  of  five  years  from  State  to  State,  ^i?8ed_ 
^  the  plain  path  of  American  civil  experience.  Their  de- 
fects were  emphasized  even  more  by  what  they  omitted 
than  by  what  they  contained.  The  confusion  incident  to 
merging  civil  functions,  in  Congress,  was  a  serious  defect. 
The  general  executive  power  of  the  country  was  the  State 
l^slatures,  and  the  impotence  of  Congress  was  soon 
realized  in  its  attempt  to  deal  with  three  great  problems ; 
that  of  revenue,  that^jitjepresentatifln  and,  that  of  the 
public  lands.  Over  neither  of  these  had  Congress  author^ 
ity.  It  could  not  regulate  the  revenue,  nor  apportion 
representation,  nor  control  the  public  lands.  Unless  the 
States  senlL.,thsir  quotas,  the  Confederation  could  have 
no  revenue.  Unless  they  elected  representatives,  the 
United  States  as  a  government  ceased  to  exist.  Unless  they 
ceded  their  western  lands,  the  Confederation  could  have 
no  public  domain,  nor  a  foot  of  soil  to  call  its  own.    There 

1  New  York  JournalB  of  Senate  and  Assemblr,  Jul;  20-21.  1782. 
■  The  ConBtltudon  of  Maryland,  1776,  and  Pennsylvania,  17T6, 
are  tllnstratlonB. 
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remained  also  another  potent  caiue  of  civil  discord  certain 
to  break  up  tlie  Confederation.  Even  bef^e  Jhfar^laod 
ratified  the  Artidee,  the  attendance  in  Congress  Began 
to  waver  and  fall  oS,  and  it  soon  became  increasingly 
difficult  to.  Beeure  a  quonim.  After  the  first  of  March, 
>  ll8i,  so  irregular  were  the  States  in  attondancej  fmi  ao 

^  %  swiftly  grew  the  spirit  of  apathy  towards  the  Confedera- 
tion, it  was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  nine  States  to  any  proposition.  Often  thei^e  were  not 
more  Qian  ten  delegates  present,  representing  oiJy.  .five 
or  six  States.  Frequently  a  few  members  assembled  and 
adjourned  for  lack  of  a  quorum.  The  most  eminent  men 
of  the  country  were  serving  it  outside  of  Congress. 

As  long  as  public  excitement  and  extraordinary  zeal 
for  the  American  cause  had  profoundly  stirred  the  masses, 
the  assemblies  had  responded  with  respeotable  prompt- 
iness  in  forwarding  the  quotas,  but  as  the  burdens  of  war 
Hveigbed  more  heavily,  as  the  cause  dragged  along  in  uu< 
certainty,  defeats  following  successes,  the  quotas  were 
r^  sent  less  re^fularly.  ^No  government  can.  e^at  on  the  volun- 
"^  >  taiy  offerings  of  its  inhabitants.  The  power  to  collect  a 
revenue  must  be  lodged  in  a  responsible  agency.  Thejiis^.^ 
tory  of  the  old  Congress  discloses  the  paradox  of  its  having 
greater  authority  before  than  after  the  Articles  were" 
signed.  Before  that  time  Congress  boldly  pledged  the 
credit  of  the  country  in  its  emission  of  bills  of  credit; 
after  that  time,  any  financial  scheme  which  it  might  sug- 
gest, in  order  to  go  into  effect,  must  receive  the  consent 
'•'  of  nine  States ;  and  a  like  consent  must  be  given  to  other 
important  questions.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  aaaem- 
blies  considered  themselves  superior  to  Congress  in  au- 
thority, a  fact  which  the  Articles  practically  acknowledged 
and  affirmed.  The  Confederation,  though  depending  upon~~ 
the  States,  assumed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  whole  country. 
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OocaaonaU;  Congreea  was  named  in  an  assembly  debate 
as  a  foreign  govemn^fiot^wbidi  is  not  strange  when  we , 
oonfirdertitat  scarcely  a  man  in  America,  save  the  officers  of 
the  armj  and  navy  and  the  Financier  of  the  Kevolution, 
and  no  man  abroad,  save  the  American  ministers,  was  re- 
sponsible to  it;  therefore,  when  the  evidence  of  its  weak- 
ness could  no  longer  be  concealed,  it  speedily  fell  into 
contempt 

A-aystem  of  government  which  ignored  popnlation,  and 
gave  ae  much  authority  in  Congress  ttf  Rhode  Island  as 
to  Virginia,  oould  not  lon^  be  conducted  with  general 
satisfaction.  It  was  easy,  in  those  days  of  discontent, 
and  disoontMit  then  characterized  America,  to  attribute  all 
political  ailments  to  Congress,  and  the  necessitiea  of  the 
hour  fostered  this  distrust.  Yet,  before  the  Articles  were 
ratified,  Oongress  had  attempted  to  escape  dependence 
upon  the  States  for  a  revenue,  and  had  b^^nn  to  utilize 
the  credit  of  the  country  by  issuing  paper  money.  Gkild 
and  Bilver~had  quite  disappeared  from  circulation,  the 
I^islatures  were  issning  bills  of  credit,'  and  State  issues 
were  soon  competing  with  contiuenlal  for  acceptance.  By 
the  inexorable  law,  in  t]xe  operation  of  which  bad  money 
<&t¥S~but  goodj^  the  country  was  flooded  with  a  depreciat- 
ing paper  currency.  The  outlook  for  atobility  seemed 
hopeless.  The  American  people  were  not  justified  in 
expecting  that  Franklin  and  Adams  would  be  able  to 
borrow  sufficient  money  in  Europe  to  meet  the  civil  and 
military  expenses  of  the  United  States.  Continental  bank- 
n^itey  seemed  impending.  After  the  preliminary  trea^ 
of  peace,  and  the  recognition  of  independence  seemed  near 
at  hand,  the  trade  of  the  country  rapidly  improved,  and 


1  See  pacM  MT,  249,  260,  264,  268,  2T1. 
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the  American  people  entered  upon  an  era  of  greater  pros- 
perity than  thej  had  ever  experienced.' 
. .      The  inability  of  the  Conf  ederatioQ  to  raise  an  adequate 
I  revenue  was  recognized  hj  the  friends  of  nation^  in- 
I  t^rity  as  a  dangerous  symptom  of  poliScal'  diasolufion, 
I  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1780,  ^e*  Torf  and 
'  the  four  New  England  States  eent  del^ates  to  a  con- 
vention at  Hartford,  to  consider  remedies  for  the  public 
evils.    Financial  and  commercial  dangers  were  thic^ning 
I  on  every  side,  and  thoughtful  men  were  admonished  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  depended  on  laying  some  founda- 
j  tion  for  a  safe  system  of  finance.    Taxes  should  be  pro* 
;  vided  which  would  produce  a  fixed  and  inalienable  reve- 
'  nne  to  the  United  States ;  pay  the  interest  on  the  funded 
i  continental  debt,  and  make  future  loans  possible.     The_ 
apportionment  of  the  quotas  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
.  of  land  values  had  proved  impracticable.    Congress  ^ould 
be  empowered  to  apportion  taxes,  not  on  a  piece  of  land, 
:  but  on  population  including  both  blacks  and  whites. 

The  Hartford  Convention  disciissed  the  grave  question. 
"Our  embarrassment,"  so  ran  its  report,  "arises  from  the 
defect  in  the  present  government  of  the  United  States. 
All  governments  suppose  the  power  of  coercion;  this 
power,  however,  never  did  exist  in  the  general~govem- 
ment  of  the  continent  or  has  never  been  exercised.  Under 
these  circmnstanceB  the  resources  and  forces  of  the  gov- 
ernment can  never  bo  properly  united  and  drawn  forth. 

1  The  Articles  of  the  Treaty  were  concluded  November  80, 

1782,  and  the  Treaty   was   proclaimed   by   Congresa   April   11> 

1783.  Tbe  armistice  declaring  a  cesBatlon  of  hoettlltles  was  de- 
clared January  20.  1783,  on  which  day  the  order  was  also  signad 
at  VeraallleA.  The  definite  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  at 
Versailles,  September  3,  1783,  was  raUfled  by  Congress  and 
proclaimed  January  14,  1784.  Treaties  and  Conventions,  370- 
87S. 
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The  State^while_endeavoring  to  retain  JjMjiiuch  of  .their 
Indep^denee,  may.  .finall^^oBe  the  whole.  By  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  enemj,  we  may  be  emancipated  from  the 
tyranny  of  Great  Britain.  We  shall,  however,  be  without  ' 
a  slight  hope  of  peace  and  freedom  onleas  we  are  properly 
cemented  among  our  own  people.'" 

This  wise  admonition  was  sent  to  Congress,  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  every  lEgislatnre,  hut  it  seems  to  have  had 
no  immediate  efFect  on  public  opinion.  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  in  a  general  way,  approved  the  sentiment, 
but  no  State  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  convinced 
that  it  was  necessary  to  clothe  Congress  with  adequate  pow- 
ers to  establish  a  national  government.  Military  events  ' 
and  the  burdens  of  the  hour  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  the  change  in  the  government,  such  as  the 
Hartford  Convention  recommended,  expressed  the  opinion 
only"of ' that  smaTTTJoIy  of  thoughtful  men,  who  dctectecl 
the  fatal  weakness  of  the  government. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  money  in  circulation 
amounted  to  about  eight  million  dQlIars  in  specie,  and 
'{wenty-two  millions  in  colonial  bills  of  credit  which 
'Stood' nearly  at  par  in  the  States  which  issued  them.  A 
committee  of  Congress  estimated  that  its  cost  would  be 
about  tw>  imllions;  this  was  in  177S.  Later  in  the  year, 
"'  another  issue  of  three  millions  was  madej  and  in  May, 
lTr6,  five  millions  more  were  printed  of  which  a  portion 
was  in  fractional  parts  of  a  doHar.  The  Congreaaional 
issue  now  seriously  exhausted  the  credit  of  the  Confedera- 
tion at  home,  and  continental  bills  from  this  time  be^an 
to  depreciate.  In  spite  of  this  depreciation,  which  was  a 
sign  of  the  abuse  of  public  credit,  Congress  in  1777,  is- 
sued thirteen  millions  more.     The  States,  meanwhile,  had 

1  MS.  papers  of  the  old  Congreaa,  XXXm,  SSI. 
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I  coutinoed  their  own  issues,  wluch  were  now  also  falling 
I  below  par,  yet  they  were  the  beat  paper  money  in  the 
country.  In  the  competition  between  continental  and 
State  issues,  State  billfl  bore  the  better  price,  becauae 
Congress  possessed  no  property  or  power  which  could  be 
utilized  as  security.  On  the  other  hand,  the  States  pos- 
sessed both  real  and  personal  proper^j;^  jjid-thejc-oonld 
levy  taxes;  moreover  they  claimed  the  original  right  to 
issue  bills  of  credit.  Some  of  them  laid  claim  to  vast 
areas  toward  the  South  Sea.  It  was  confidently  believed 
'  by  their  assemblies  that  their  western  lands  would  prove 
ample  security  for  almost  indefinite  issues. 

In  1777,  Congress  proposed  a  continental  loan,  at  four 
ilper  cent;  the  faith  of  the  United  States  being  pledged 
I  for  five  millions,  which  were  to  be  borrowed  immediately, 
ijbut  the  risk  was  too  great  and  no  capitalist  responded. 
Money  was  worth  from  six  to  ten  per  cent  in  the  open 
,  j  market,  on  good  security,  and  the  United  States  could 
'  i  give  no  security  whatever.     Congress  then  offered  six  per 
cent  and  tried  a  lottery,  but  the  .scheme  did  not  prosper, 
and  the  States  were  again  urged  to  remit  their  quotas. 
Congress  then  proposed  relief  by  a  scheme  which  its  pro- 
moters thought  both  novel  and  practicable:  to  raise  the 
amounts  due  from  the  several  States  by  anticipation  and 
place  them  to  the  credit  of  the  States.     This  practically 
amounted  to  a  State  loan  to  Congrera  and  would  mort- 
gage the  State  credit  for  continental  purposes.    It  failed. 
The  total  amount  of  continental  issues  up  to  the  close 
of  1777,  was  thirty-three  millions.    In  the  following  year, 
Congress  made  fourteen  issues,  amoimting  to  sixty-three 
and  a  half  millions,  and  attempted  to  float  another  issue 
of  twenty-four  millions.    In  the  meantime  the  States  were 
making  new  issues.    Paper  money  had  an  uncertain  value. 
'     Qold  and  silver  had  quite  disappeared  from  circulation. 
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In  September,  1779,  the  estimates  for  supplies  to  the 
troops  quoted  shirt  linen  at  one  hui^^Ted  and  forty  shill- 
ings a  yarTpETue  cloth,  for  coats,  at  four  Hundred  shilling 
a  yard;  shoes  at  thirty,  dollars  a  fair;  hats  for  the  of- 
Sceis'at  seventy  shillings;  hose  at  thirty-two  shillings  and 
pocket  handkerehiefB  &l  sixty-two' abiUings.*     I'hese  and 

"'^odier  "supplies  could  not  at  the  time  be  obtained  in  Phila- 
delphia or  Baltimore,  and  it  was  proposed  to  purchase 
them  in  Eoston.  The  abuse  of  credit  by  Congress  and 
by  the  assemblies  had  affected  all  kinds  of  industry.  So 
prevalent  was  the^ignorance .  of,  the,  causes  of  the  evil,  . 
people  imagined^atmore  paper  money  would  relieve 
"their  troubles  and  deman^d  still  greater  issues.     Ooix- . 

~  greas  responded  by  ordering  one  of  fifty  millions.  By  the 
firsTof  December,  1779,  the  total  amount  of  bills  of  credit 
it  had  sent  forth  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  mill- 
ions, of  which  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  millions 
had  been  issued  in  that  year  alone.  Long  before  this,  how- 
ever, the  credit  of  the  Confederation  was  quite  impaired 
and,  after  1779,  Congress  made  no  more  issues.' 

Thus,  while  the  Articles  were  yet  before  the  States  for 
ratiSca^on,  Congress  ahd^  the  legialaiures  had  been  bidding 
against  each  other  for  public  credit,  and  both  had  Iwt. 
On  the  first  of  March,  1781,  when  the  requisite  number 
of  States  had  ratified  the  Articles,  public  credit  had  nearly 
vanished.  Very  appropriately  then,  on  the  following  day, 
when  Congress  first  assembled  under  them,  it  proposed 
that  the  States  should  surrender  to  it  the  sole  right  to 
issue  bills  of  credit  This  signified  that  Congress  should  I 
henceforth  legislate  on  the  credit  of  the  States,  but  the  I 
proposition  was  rejected. 

1  Selections  from  the  CorrMpondence  of  the  Hzecatlve  of  New 
Jeney  from  1776  to  1786,  1S4. 

1  The  Joum&la  of  Congreee  are  the  authority  for  the  etatementa 
of  Continental  lames. 
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During  the  two  years  following  the  ratifieation,  C<h1' 
gress  fell  quite  out  of  sight.    TheState  le^pslatureaipiored 
I  or  frequently  spoke  of  it  with  contempt.    It  was  attacked 
;  by  pamphleteers ;  its  debates  were  at  times  disbrdeny,  or 
fKe  aBseooe  of  del^ates  made  the  transaotion  of  business 
impossible.    A  mob  of  soldiers  insulted  it  while  in  eession 
at  Philadel|dua,  and  the  State  of  FemurrlTania  having 
neglected  to  take  it  under  its  protection,  it  took  refuge 
in  Princeton,  where,  at  Nassau  Hall,  it  resumed  its  dis- 
,  cuBsions  for  a  time.    It  met  at  Annapolis,  at  Trenton,  at 
New  York  and  at  Lancaster.    It  was  a  wandering  council 
without  the  protection  of  a  strong  national  sentiment 
Happily,  by  the  force  of  events,  both  In  Europe  and 
America;  by  the  practice  of  international  lawj  by  reason 
of  the  selfish  designs  of  European  statesmen,  and  throng 
the  unstinted  devotion  of  our  ministers  abroad,  Congress 
stood,  in  the  policy  of  some  European  nations,  as  the 
representatives  of  a  free  people  with  whom  it  was  advan- 
tageouB  to  n^otiate  treaties  and  to  whom  money  might 
profitably  be  loaned.    Had  France  and  Holland  and  other 
;  friendly  powers  at  this  time  known  accurately  the  dis- 
'  tressing  condition  of  American  affairs,  the  treaties  might 
not  have  been  made  or  the  moneys  loaned.    While  profit- 
ing by  these  treaties  and  these  loans  the  States  continued 
,  deliberately  to  violate  the  Articles  and  to  ignore  the  obli- 
!  gatious  incurred  by  these  foreign  loans.  ^Instead  of  costing 
two  and  a  half  millions, -the  war  cost  one-hnndred  and 
.  forty,  an  amount  which,  though  representing  "but  little 
more  than  the  annual  interest  paid  by  the  United  States 
on  its  bonded  debt  in  18S0,  was  a  very  large  sum  for  a 
new  nation  of  less  than  three  million  souls.    By  marvellous 
ene^y,  about  one  hundred  millions  of  this  war  debt  had 
been  paid  by  the  Americans,  or  wiped  out  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  continental  billH  as  they  passed  from  hand  to 
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hand  ;*  but  the  amount  still  due  seemed  of  anch  magnitude 
that  it  overwhelmed  our  fathers  with  dismay.  Yet,  ao 
greatly  has  our  oountry  changed,  this  deht  was  emaUer 
than  one-third  of  the  county  debt  of  the  United  States,' 
lees  than  one-fifth  of  the  debt  of  the  eity  of  New  YoA, 
and  a  few  miillions  less  than  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Phila-  < 
delphia  at  the  time  of  the  tenth  census.  i 

Far  different  than  now  was  the  state  of  the  country  in 
1784;  then  the  credit  of  the  commonwealths  at  home  waa 
better  than  the  credit  of  the  United  States  at  home  or 
abroad ;  yet  the  credit  of  both  was  far  below  par. 

There  were  two  great  problems  the  solution  of  which 
wae  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Union ;  one  was  the 
revenue ;  the  oth^  ^e  western  lands.  Their  Ewlation 
would  settle  the  question  oFtfie  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation. The  revenue  question  involved  the  whole  bA- 
miniatration  of  the  government,  and  the  land  question 
carried  with  it  the  growth  of  the  Union  and  the  oblitera- 
tion of  many  evils  which  early  threatened  its  dissolution. 
The  Hartford  Convention  had  assembled  largely  in  re- 
spOnBSTtrrcaB^ssuedTiyaCsnvehHon  of  Ehe  New  England 
States  at  Boston  in  the  preceding  August,  which  had  ad- 
vised the  granting  of  adequate  powers  to  Congress,  and 
also  &e  creation  of  administrative  departments.  Hitherto 
all^x^aitiieJhusinesB  bad  been  done  by  conmiittaee.  Early 
in  January,  1781,^  Congress  established  the  Bepartment 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  in  February,  appointed  a  Finan- 
cier.   In  May,  Kohert  Morris  accepted  the  office  of  Super- 

I  Tbe  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  war  Is  tor  the  eight  years  end- 
ing April  19,  17S3,  and  Is  taken  from  Jefferson's  Works,  IX,  260. 
Before  the  Articles  were  flnallr  ratified  Congress  had  emitted 
about  one  hundred  mllllouB  of  dollars  In  paper  currency,  which 
was  never  worth  more  than  one-third  Its  face  value.  The  emis' 
slon  by  the  States  during  this  time  was  ahout  thirty-six  mlllloas. 

•  January  10, 1781,  Journal,  VII,  11-12;  rebroarr  7, 1781,  VII.  U. 
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intendent  of  Fioancee.  Hamilton  had  already  Ba^eetai 
\  a  bank,  and  Congress  now  proposed  the  incorporation  of 
I  one,  but  a  strong  minority  believed  that  the  Articles  gave 
no  authority  for  this.  The  Hartford  Conv^ition  recom- 
mended the  grant  of  power  toTTo^^ss  to  levy  an  impost, 
and  New  Jersey  had  proposed  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Articles  three  years  before.  The  proposition  was  favor- 
ably considered  in  1781,  by  all  the  States  except  Bhode 
Island,  which  resolutely  refused  assent  on  the  ground  that 
the  Amendment  would  make  Congress  independent  of  them. 
The  reply  of  Rhode  Island  practically  settled  the  fate  of 
the  proposition  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  Confederation 
also. 

The  answer  to  Rhode  Island,  written  by  Hamilton,'  is 
i  perhaps  of  greatest  interest  as  presenting  at  this  early 
day  his  favc^te  argument  of  implied  powers  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare :  an  argument  which  had,  however,  little  or 
no  effect  at  the  time.  After  the  Hartford  meeting,  sng- 
gestions  of  a  general  Conven^on  oi  the  States  to  revise  the 
Articles  were  numerous.  Some  emanated  fnmi  State  leg- 
islatures, but  the  greater  number  came  from  individuals. 
The  earliest  of  these,  from  a  State,  were  the  Kew  York 
resolutions  of  1782,  and  the  earliest  from  an  individual 
was  from  Hamilton.  The  refusal  of  Shode  Island  to 
permit  the  impost  had  an  immediate  and  most  grave  effect 
upon  the  army,  and  may  be  said  to  have  proved  ulti- 
mately one  of  the  chief  causes  which  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  The  pay  of  the  troops  was  in  arrears, 
and  there  was  slight  prospect  of  a  settlement  With  the 
approach  of  peace,  a  movement  began  among  the  officers 
to  persuade  Congress  to  make  some  arrangement  for  half 
pay  and  to  settle  with  the  troops  in  some  way  so  as  to 
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prevent  a  mutinj.  But  Congress  showed  little  disposition 
to  make  any  provision  wliatever  for  the  army,  which 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  left  to  disband  and  return  home 
without  any  recognition  of  its  services.  Ability  to  pay 
the  army  implied  that  Congress  had  some  power  to  raise  a 
revenue,  and  this  the  States  persistently  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

The  neglect  of  the  army  was  not  only  ecandalous,  but 
highly  dangerous.  A  more  devoted  and  self-sacriEcing 
body  of  men  never  served  any  cause  or  people  j  the  army 
had  won  our  independence.  But  even  the  States  were 
slow  to  recognize  its  jerncea.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
thatdisifust  should  take  threatening  form  in  the  army; 
that  an  appeal  should  appear  ignoring  Congress,  and 
intimating  the  need  of  an  organized  government,  and  hint- 
ing at  force  to  obtain  justice  to  the  troops.  Such  an  appeal 
was  the  celebrated  Armstrong  address  at  Newburg,  which 
^MiJed  upon  Washington  to  take  the  initiative,  proclaim 
himself  dictator,  and  organize  a  government.  The  appeal 
was  more  alarming,  because  it  might  indicate  more  than 
at  first  appeared  on  the  surface.  Had  Washington  chosen 
to  act  the  part  of  Kapoleon,  he  might  have  established, 
at  least  for  a  time,  a  constitutional  monarchy.  He  not 
only  rejected  the  appeal,  but  suppressed  the  movement, 
and  by  his  firmness  and  patriotism  prevented  a  civil  war. 
But  the  appeal  had  its  effect.  If  it  did  not  truly  show  the 
temper  of  the  army,  it  emphasized  the  weakness  of  the 
government.  Congress,  on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  ! 
1783,  agreed  to  give  the  officers  five  years'  full  pay  in  the  ; 
form  of  a  certificate  at  six  per  cent. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
provisional  treaty  reached  America,  and  twenty  days  later  ' 
Washington  announced  to  the  army  the  cessation  of  hos- 
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tilitiea.'     But  to  settle  the  claims  of  officers  and  privats 

soldiers  required  a  revenue,  and  at  tliia  time  all  that  had 

'  I  been  received  from  the  States  for  two  years  did  not  equal 

!  three  months'  pay  to  the  troops. 

The  question  of  revenue,  however,  involved  that  of 
repreeentation,  and  this  in  turn  concerned  free  men 
and  slaves.  Madison  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  land, 
as  a  political  basis,  could  never  be  satisfactorily  obtained. 
The  South  was  willing  to  agree  to  the  basis  of  numbers, 
if  its  slaves  could  be  included.  Seconded  by  Rutledge, 
he  proposed  that  five  slaves  should  be  rated  as  three  free 
,whit^,  which  was  agreed  to,^  and  thus  the  precedent  for 
a  fateful  provision  in  the  Constitution  was  established.' 
It  was  at  this  time  gravely  feared  that  the  Confederation 
would  speedily  be  diasolved.  Hamilton  gave  notice  that 
in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  tiie  Kew  York  l^sla- 
ture,  he  should  propose  a  general  convention  to  revise  the 

'.^Articles,  but  his  announcement  does  not  seem  to  have 
awakened  great  interest.  It  was  then  proposed  that  Con- 
grcss  be  authorized  to  collect  a  revenue  from  specific  duties 
on  particular  imports,  a  common  duty  of  five  per  oent  on 
others,  and  a  requisition  based  on  population  apportioned 
among  the  States.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  all  the 
States  concurred,  except  Khode  Island,  which  was  in  the 
negative,  and  Kew  York,  which  was  divided.*  Kothing 
remained  then  except  for  Congress  to  appeal  to  the  States ; 
if  they  rejected  the  proposition,  hopeless  bankruptcy  must 
ensue. 

Meanwhile  Congress  was  discussing  the  organization  of 
the  IN'orthwest  Territory.    It  was  proposed  to  lay  out  the 

1  Waahlnston  to  Sir  O07  Carlton,  April  9,  ITSS,  Worka  (Ford's 
Bd.),  X,  221. 

»  March  28.  1788.    BUlot,  V,  7fl. 

•  Art  I,  Sec  S,  Clause  8. 

*  Billot,  V,  87. 
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new  country  into  townships  of  about  bix  miles  square.*   ,' 
A  land  company  had  been  formed,  conflisting  chiefly  of  ! 
New  England  officers  and  soldiers,  with  General  Bufus 
Putnam  at  their  head.    They  proposed  to  establish  homes 
west  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Ohio  country,  and  to  exclude 
slaves  from  the  new  State.^    Bland,  of  Virginia,  on  the 
fifth  of  June,"  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  Yii^inia  land 
cession  and  ita  organization  into  a  State  aa  soon  as  it  con- 
tained twenty  thousand  inhabitants.     The  lands  should 
pay  the  unsettled  accounts  due  the  troops.     "Everyone 
who  had  enlisted  for  the  war,  or  had  served  for  three 
years,  was  to  receive  the  bounty  lands  promised  him,  and    ' 
,  thirty  acres  more  foe.  each  doUar  due  to  him  from  the 
United  States."     From  this  proposition  grew  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  Northwest     The  army 
was  now  disbanded  and  the  soldiers  went  to  Uieir  homes 
"without  a  settlement  of  their  accounts  and  without  a  \  ■ 
farthing  of  money  in  their  pockets."    The  only  evidence  ■ 
of  their  claims  upon  the  government  were  ita  promissory 
notes,  payable  in  six  months  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  ' 
These  were  given  as  three  months*  pay  and  were  supposed 
to  represent  twenty  shillings,  but  were  worth  but  little 
more  than  one-tenth  as  much.     No  man  more  clearly 
grasped  the  terrible  situation  of  the  country  at  this  time 

1  Putnam  to  Washington.  June  16,  1TS3,  Ufe  of  Cutler,  I,  171- 
172.  Tbe  Division  Into  townships,  six  miles  sQuare,  was  proposed 
In  ConK»BN  M&7  1,  1782.    Journal,  VII,  280. 

'  The  plan  bore  the  title  of  "A  Proposition  for  Settllns  a  New 
Btate  by  Such  Offlcera  of  the  Federal  Army  as  Shall  Associate  for 
That  Purpose."  For  an  account  of  ft  see  J.  A.  Barrett's  Erolutlon 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  with  an  Account  of  the  Barller  Plans 
for  the  OoTcmment  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  University  of 
Nebraska,  Department  of  History  and  Economics,  Seminary  Pa- 
pers, O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1891,  6-12. 

•  The  eiact  date  of  this  motion  is  in  donht  See  Bairett's 
Brolntlon  o(  the  Ordinance  of  17S7, 10,  for  a  dlscnsslou  of  the  date. 
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_y         tiian  did  Washington.    Hie  serrices  to  the  country  have 

\i>  been  the  tbeme  of  praise  for  a  century  and  more,  and  they 

y  have  never  been  praised  too  highly,  but  nothing  he  ever  did 

should  be  remembered  with  more  gratitude  than  bis  ac- 

ftion  at  this  critical  time.    He  eddreesed  a  circular  letter  to 

'  ,  the  governors  requesting  that  they  in  turn  submit  it  to 

the  assemblies.^     It  reviewed  the  condition  of  the  oo\m- 

try,  plainly  pointed  out  the  danger  of  the  dissolution  of 

the  Union,  and  urged  that  a  convention  of  the  people  be 

called  to  revise  the  Articles. 

Belief  had  strengthened  in  varions  quarters  that  the 
western  lands  would  produce  a  fund  for  paying  the  State 
debts,  and  also  the  bounties  due  the  soldiers.  The  Mary- 
land constitutional  convention  of  1776  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  among  the  States  to  consider  these  lands  as  "a 
common  stock  to  be  divided  amongst  the  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,"'  but  Congress  had  ex- 
pressed the  idea  nearly  four  months  earlier  in  a  resolu- 
tion,' and  it  expressed  it  again  four  years  later.*  Bland's 
motion  to  refer  the  matter  of  framing  an  act  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  country  was  made  at  a  time  when 
the  same  idea  occupied  other  men's  minds.  "In  preparing 
a  government,"  wrote  Armstrong  to  Washington,  "the 
western  country  would  be  a  solid  fund  for  the  security, 
or  discharge,  of  the  national  debt,  and  good  titles  there 
must  induce  men  of  character  and  wealth  from  foreign 
parts."'  Conviction  of  the  practicability  of  the  idea  was 
undoubtedly  sharpened  in  the  mind  of  Congress  by  tihe 

1  June  8,  1783.    Works  (Ford's  Ed.),  X.  2U. 
(Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Maryland,  November  0, 
1776,  370-478. 

>  See  Acta  of  Consress,  August  27,  and  September  16,  1776. 

*  Act  of  Consrefls.  Aagnst  13, 1780. 

ijobn  Armstrong  to  Wasblngton,  April  32,  17S3. 
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ominons  suggestions  of  the  Newburg  address  in  tbe  pre- 
oediBg  March,  and  bj  the  luutinj  of  the  FennsylTania 
troops  before  the  State  House,  in  which  Coogress  was  as- 
sembled, in  June,  1783.^ 

The  first  plan  for  the  settlement  and  govemmeut  of 
the  western  comitr7  emanated  from  officers  of  the  army, 
chief  of  whom  were  Timothy  Pickering  and  Gleneral  Knf  ns 
Putnam,'  and  toot  form  in  the  middle  of  April.  Bland's 
motion  was  nndoubtedlj  hastened  bj  the  known  opinions 
of  Washington.  The  principal  objection  to  the  scheme  was 
to  its  limited  character.  A  government  for  the  new  coun- 
try should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  might  choose 
to  go  there  and  not  for  a  particular  company  of  adven- 
tnrem.  Moreover  at  thia  time  the  State  cessions  were 
not^cgnmleted.  That  by  Viiginia,  on  the  second  of  Jan-  ' 
uary,  1781,  was  made  with  the  condition  that  Congress  ' 
guarantee  the  remaining  territory  of  the  State,  and  Con- 
gress was  unwilling,  even  if  competent,  to  guarantee 
boundaries  to  any  commonwealth.  It  decided  in  Septem- 
ber, 1783,'  to  accept  the  cession  without  the  guarantee 
and  in  October*  the  State  authorized  its  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  execute  a  deed  of  cession. 

On  the  first  of  March,  of  the  following  year,  the  four  . 
Vii^[inia  delegates  signed  the  deed  and  it  was  enrolled  ' 
among  tiie  acts  of  the  United  States.*^     It  contained  a  con- 
dition that  the  ceded  territory  should  be  formed  into  States 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  this  area  as  possible; 

1  Jane  Sfr-21,  17S8,  Elliott,  V.  92-»4. 

*  For  a  bibliography  of  the  ordinance  of  1784  B«e  Barrett's 
Evolution  of  the  Ordln&nce  of  1787,  Chapters  II-IV. 

»  September  13,  1783.    Journal,  VIll,  2B4-260. 

•  October  2, 1783. 

■  See  the  deed  of  ceeslan  executed  by  Thomas  Jelleraon,  Samuel 
Hardr,  Arthur  Lee  and  James  Monroe,  In  Donaldson's  Public 
Domain,  CMS. 
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and  that  the;  should  be  "diatinct  republican  States"  and 
ultimately  be  admitted  to  the  union  with  "the  same  ri^ta 
of  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence  aa  the  otlier 
States."  Disapproving  these  conditions,  Coagreaa  Boon 
aft«r  aaked  the  Stat«  to  modify  them,  with  which  request 
it  c(»nplied.'  The  most  important  right,  however,  was 
secured :  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  land.  The 
Uassacfansetts  cession  in  November,^  though  not  accepted 
iintil  the  following  April,'  and  the  Connecticut  cession 
of  1780,  which,  though  refused  on  account  of  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions,  was  an  indication  of  the  ultimate  disposi- 
tion and  ownership  of  the  land,  encouraged  several  ojgan- 
izatioDB  to  plan  early  migrations  to  the  new  region.*  Of 
these  oiganizations  that  formed  by  Putnam  and  his  mili- 
tary  associates  was  the  most  important 

The  way  was  now  open  for  framing  an  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  western  territory.  Hitherto  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  'Nevr  England  officers  had  been  to 
colonize  a  part  of  the  Ohio  country  and  o^anize  the  new 
community  into  a  thrifty  State  from  which  slavery  should 
be  excluded.  On  the  day  when  the  Virginia  del^ates 
signed  the  deed  of  cession,  Jefferson  reported  a  plan  for 
the  temporary  government  of  the  new  territory.    His  plan 

I  The  request  by  CongreeB  was  on  Jnl?  7,  1788;  and  tbat  no 
tn(»:e  than  five  or  lees  ttian  three  States  ebonld  be  fc»'med.  The 
aubatance  of  the  resolution  was  embodied  In  the  resolution  of 
July  13,  1787,  of  which  VlTglula  formally  approved  by  the  act  of 
July  30, 1787.    Donaldson,  6M0. 

*  November  18, 1784. 

*  April  1»,  1785.    Jonntal,  X,  91-98. 

*  The  Connecticut  legislature  authorized  the  ceaalon  In  Hay, 
1786,  which  was  completed  by  a  deed  September  13,  of  that  year, 
accepted  by  Congreae  on  the  following  day.  See  also  ceEslon  of 
the  Weatnti  Reserve;  reserved  out  of  the  cession  of  September  2, 
17SG,  made  by  Connecticut  la  Octobar,  1797,  and  accepted  by  Con- 
sresB  April  28, 1800.    Donaldson,  72-7G. 
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included  more  than  tlie  Virginia  oesaion  bj  anticipating 
cessions  lying  to  the  north  of  it  from  Connecticut  and 
Hassachosetts,  and  contemplated  the  ultimate  formation 
of  fourteen  StatM  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
original  thirteen.  This  implied  the  nltinuite  cession  of 
other  lands  by  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Of  chief  im- 
portance was  the  character  of  the  proposed  new  terri- 
tories. Thej  ahoold  remain  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  subject  to  Congress  and  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, should  paj  their  share  of  the  pnblic  debt  and 
should  have  a  republican  form  of  government.  Thus  far 
their  civil  polity  confonne3rio'iiiHt"SlflEing^n  the  older 
States.  The  ordinance  contained,  however,  a  provision 
entirely  new  in  our  federal  history,  and  proposed  by  Jef- 
ferson :  after  the  year  1800  there  should  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  these  new  Stat^ 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  parties 
should  have  been  duly  convicted  and  should  have  been 
personally  guilty.'  This  was  the  beginning  of  t^e  abpli- 
tion  of  slavery  in  America  by  federal  power,  and  waa 
the  precedent  for  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution made  eighty-one  years  afterward.'  Of  great  im- 
portance, also,  in  the  light  of  our  later  history,  was  the 
provision  thateach  of  the  new  States,  when  it  contained  a 
popJllatipn  of  f ree  inhabitants  egual  to  that  in  the  least  of. 
the  jh.irteen  original  onesj.shpuld be  admitted  to  the  Union 
^n  an  equal  fooling  with  them."  Of  great  importance, 
also,  was  the  concluding  clause  of  the  proposed  ordinance, 
that  its  articles  should  constitute  a  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  new  territories,  and  stand  as  a 
fundamental  constitution  between  them  and  the  original 

I  For  a  cop7  ot  Jefferson's  draft  see  Donaldaon's  Pnblic  Do- 
main, 147-148. 

*  Se«  Vol.  ni.  Chapters  lU,  IV,  V. 
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States  and  be  unalterable,  except  b;  the  joint  consent  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  and  of  the  States  affected 
b;  the  change. 

Jefferson's  report  was  not  satisfactory  to  Congress  and 
on  the  tventy-third  of  March'  was  subjected  to  a  pro- 
cess of  revision  by  whioh  the  names  he  had  proposed  for 
the  States  were  omitted,'  their  boundaries  modified,  and 
the  clause  excluding  slavery  omitted.'  The  ordinance 
now  provided  for  the  organization  of  States  below  the 
parallel  of  forty-five  degrees,  which  included  the  Virginia 
cession  and  also  the  nnceded  lands  from  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetta,  and  a  portion  south  of  the  Virginia  cession. 
With  these  and  other  modifications  the  ordinance  passed 
and  became  the  first  law  for  the^w^tern  territory.* 

The  rejection  of  the  anti-slavery  clause  keenly  disap- 
pointed Jefferson,  and  many  o&ers.  Timothy  Pickering, 
who  was  interested  in  the  New  England  movement  for 
taking  np  lands  in  the  West,  wrote  to  Rufus  King  that 

I  Tbe  d&t«  la  disputed;  nine  authorltlea  asalKn  March  22,  bo 
Don&ldBan,  Public  Dconaln,  148;  but  see  Barrett,  23,  note. 

■  BeglnnluK  at  tbe  norttiweat,  Bylranla,  Hlcblganla,  Cherron- 
eeuB,  ABBenlalpla,  Hetropotamla,  Polypotamla  and  Pollslpla;  tli« 
six  below  the  thlrtr-Bereiith  parallel  were  not  glTen  names. 

B  The  vote  on  the  question  whether  or  not  It  should  stand  was 
aa  IoHowb:  New  Hampshire,  aje;  Abeal  Foster  and  Jotham 
Blanchard;  Uassachusetts,  aye;  Elbrldge  Oenr  Bnd  Qeorge  Part- 
rldse;  Rhode  Island,  aye,  William  Ellery  and  David  Howell;  Con- 
necticut, aye,  Rogers  Sherman  and  James  Wadaworth;  New  York, 
aye,  Charlea  DeWltt  and  Bphralm  Paine;  New  Jersey,  (not 
connted);  Samuel  Dick  aye,  John  Beatty  absent;  Peniuylvanla, 
aye,  Thomas  Hlfllin,  John  Uontgomery  and  Edward  Hand;  Mary- 
land, no,  James  HcBeorr  and  Thomas  Stooe;  Virginia,  no, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  aye,  Samuel  Hardy,  no,  John  P.  Mercer,  no, 
James  Monroe,  absent;  North  Carolina  vote  lost,  Hugh  William- 
son, aye,  Richard  D.  Spalgbt,  no;  South  Carolina,  no;  Jacob  Reed 
and  Richard  Bresford;  Georgia  absent. 

*A.prlI  23,  ITM;  see  the  draft  o(  the  ordinance  In  Donaldson's 
Public  Domain,  148-149. 
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he  was  eztremelj  sony  to  see  the  article  omitted,  and 
nrged  him  to  lue  his  efforts  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
new  States.  In  oompliance  with  this  request,  aud  acting 
also  on  his  own  convictions,  King,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
Ifaroh,  1785,  recommended  an  anti-slaveiy  clause  sub- 
stantially in  the  language  proposed  by  Jefferson.  King's 
proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was 
made  diairman,  and  was  reported  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
April,  with  the  addition  of  a  fugitive  slave  clause,  the  , 
source  and  authorship  of  which  are  unknown.  The  ISev 
England  Union  of  1643  had  contained  such  a  provision,  / ' 
and  Fenn  had  suggested  a  similar  one  in  his  plan  of  1697. 
There  is  slight  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee took  the  clause  from  either  of  these  sources.  It  is 
the  report  of  this  committee  which  must  be  considered  as 
the  immediate  precedent  for  the  clause  in  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  andjater  in  the  Constitution.'  The  subject  was 
assigned  for  consideration  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  but 
it  was  not  taken  np  until  three  years  later. 

The  outlook  for  geographical  unity  waa  now  brighter,  1 
yet  by  no  means  dear.     The  four  States  still  owning  west- 1 
em  lands  might  refuse  to  cede  them,  or  cede  them  with  ; 
conditions  which  the  Confederation  could  not  accept  with  ; 
safety  to  itself.    Far  less  promising  for  the  future  were 
the  condition  of  the  treasury  and  the  prospect  of  a  revenue. 
The  cost  of  the  war,  from  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  to  the 
proclamation  of  peace,  is  not  accurately  known.    Jefferson 
estimated  it  at  one  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars.'     j; 
When  "Ifaryland  ratified  the  Artiolea,  Congress  was  al-  ) 
ready  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions 
paper  money,  which  was  never  worth  more  in  the  open 


1  Art.  IV,  Sec.  2.  Glansd  S. 
1  Works,  IX,  260, 
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i   market  than  one-Bizth  of  its  face  ralue.    It  has  been  esti- 

:   mated  that  the  States  issued  in  the  aggregate  bills  to  the 

'  value  of  thirtyrSix  millions. 

At  the  opening  of  1784,  the  indebtedness  of  the  Con- 

I  federation  to  foreign  nations  was  about  eight  million  dol- 
lars and  its  domestic  debt.was  about  sixtr^.^^  "For  that 
year,"  says  Bancroift,  "the  sum  required  for  the  fleveral 
branches  of  the  public  service  was  estimated  at  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  for  the  interest  on  the 
foreign  debt  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the 
balance  of  interest  and  the  interest  on  the  domestic  debt 
about  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars;  the 
deficit  of  the  last  two  years  one  million;  their  arrears 
connected  with  the  debt  nearly  one  milliou  three  hundred 
thousand ;  in  all  about  four  millions.  This  was  a  greater 
Bum  than  could  be  asked  for.  Instead  of  making  new 
requLsitions  Jefferson  credited  all  federal  payments  of 
the  States  to  the  requisition  of  eight  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  first  year  of  the  confederacy; 
one-half  of  that  requisition  was  remitted;  of  the 
other,  three  States  had  paid  nothing;  the  reet  had 
paid  less  than  one  and  one-half  millions,  a  balance  would 
remain  of  nearly  two  miUion  seven  hundred  thousand; 
and  of  this  balance  a  requisition  was  made  on  each  of  the 
States  for  its  just  proportion.  Could  the  apportionment  be 
collected  within  the  year  it  would  defray  the  expenses  of 
all  the  departments  of  the  general  government  and  the 
interest  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  loans,  leaving  only 
some  part  of  the  domestic  arrears  to  be  provided  for  at  a 
later  day.     Could  this  system  be  carried  into  effect  the 


>  Tb«  grand  committee  of  Congreu  eetlmated  tbe  total  foreign 
id«bt  April  7,  1783,  at  17,886,086;  tbe  domesUc  deU  at  928,616,290. 
/BlHot,  T,  89. 
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credit  of  the  govemmeiit  would  be  established.'"  But  j  • 
Congress  was  helpless  to  meet  these  obUgations.  The 
States  had  refused  to  grant  the  impoet;  several  -were 
delinqnent  in  their  quotas  and  the  prospect  of  a  delin- 
qnencj  in  others  was  alarming.  In  Koremher,  Bobert 
Iforris  retired  from  the  superintendencj  o£  fiuanoes,  after 
announcing  that  the  United  States  could  not  meet  the  '. 
interest  on  the  debt  to  France,  or  on  the  Dutch  loan,  the 
ultimate  payment  of  which  France  had  guaranteed. 

Washington's  circular  letter  had  been  received  in  all  .'.  2.-^ 
the  States  much  as  its  author  would  have  been  received  ' 
had  he  made  a  tour  of  the  country.    The  multitude  would 
have  praised  him  without  imitating  his  virtues.     The    . 
strength  and  candor  of  the  letter  were  admired,  but  not  ' 
one  of  the  governors  proceeded  to  inaugurate  a  policy  | 
which  would  make  its  advice  effective.     All  the  States  >, 
agreed  that  an  adequate  revenue  was  necessary,  but  an    \ 
unwillingnesB  to  clothe  Congress  with  adequate  powers  to    r 
raise  a  revenue  or  to  regulate  commerce  may  be  detected 
'  in  most  of  the  responses  and  resolutions  which  the  letter    - 
called  forth.     Yet  the  general  confession  of  the  need  of  . 
8  central  authority  was  a  sign  of  better  things.     South 
Carolina  was  the  most  conservative,  for  it  was  far  from 
desiring  an  independent  Congress,  yet  now,  and  largely 
because  of  the  letter,  the  State  agreed  to  an  impost. 

The  condition  of  the  country  invit«d  the  attention  of 
foreign  merchants  and  maniif acturers.  Their  goods  were 
not  excluded  by  any  acts  of  Congress  or  of  the  States, 

1  HlBtorr  of  the  Formation  of  tlie  Conatltntlon  of  the  UnlUd 
States  of  America,  I,  161.  "Those  who  read  or  writs  about  th« 
American  RevolatloD,"  says  Sir  Oeorce  Otto  Trerelran,  In  hbi 
Hlstorr  of  the  American  Rerolntlon,  "must  fael  It  almost  an 
Impertinence  to  define  their  obligations  to  Hr.  Bancroft,  and  spe- 
cif^ the  Items  ot  the  debt  which  ther  owe  Urn."  I,  llW-vnt,  8S, 
not& 
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and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  handsome  profit  liere  on  the 
edge  of  civilization.  The  long  war  had  quite  stripped  the 
ooontr^  of  articles  of  Iqziut',  and  of  finer  goods  of  all 
kinds.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  was  assured,  both 
En^iah  and  American  merchants  prepared  for  heavy  eon- 
Bignments  of  English  gooda.  The  importation  was  ex- 
^  cessive  and  made  domestic  manufacture  impo8BibI&  One 
';  [  of  the  first  effects  was  seen  in  the  acts  of  assemblies,  as  in 
: ;  Fennsjlvania  and  New  York,  to  protect  State  mann- 
;  factures,  but  conflicting  legislation  of  this  sort  was  sure 
.'in  the  end  to  promote  civil  discord.  A  demand  for  re- 
form was  now  heard  from  the  large  towns,  and  especially 
from  the  merchants  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Responsive  to  the  demand  of  the  Boston  merchants, 
James  Bowdoin,  the  governor  of  MaseachuBetts,  urged  its 
I^elatnre  to  vest  Congress  with  adequate  powers,'  and 
it  responded  with  resolutions  declaratory  of  its  feeble- 
ness, and  directing  its  own  delegates  to  exert  themselves 
to  make  the  Artides  "adequate  to  the  great  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  deeigned,"  but  the  Massachu- 
Betts  del^^tes  in  Congress  refused  to  lay  the  resolutions 
before  that  body,  because,  as  they  said,  the  Articles  had 
not  yet  had  fuU  trial  and  the  suggestion  of  Haasachiuietta 
was  therefore  premature. 

Rufus  King  at  this  time  believed  that  all  that  was 
needed  to  make  the  Confederation  adequate  to  its  pur- 
poses was  to  give  Congress  commercial  powers  for  a  time, 
and  this  too,  he  thou^t,  would  be  safer  for  the  States. 
To  amend  the  Articles  in  Convention  would  show  dis- 
courtesy to  Congress  as  well  as  a  lack  of  confidence.  But 
the  chief  reason  for  not  submitting  the  resolutions  seems 
to  have  been  his  fear  that  a  Convention  would  give  an  op- 

>  Hay  31. 17SS;  Banr's  Uasttchtuetts,  m,  SS6. 
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portrmit;  to  "the  frienda  of  ariatocra"^'  to  form  a  new 
government  which  would  violate  the  republican  principlea 
on  which  the  Confederation  was  suppoeed  to  be  founded. 
King  at  this  time  was  serving  his  second  year  in  Congress. 
He  was  only  thirty  and  had  not  yet  learned  by  experienoe 
the  real  weakness  of  the  Confederation.  The  strong  na- 
tional opinions  which  he  soon  afterward  espoused  are  to 
be  attributed  to  his  instincts  in  government  and  to  his  ac- 
curate interpretation  of  the  swift  course  of  affairs  during 
the  next  two  years.* 

A  like  request  for  reforms  came  from  Kew  Hampshire,  I 
Bhode  Island  and  Connecticut  But  even  here  an  obsta- 
cle was  encoimtered  in  the  fear  of  the  Southern  States 
that  the  northern  would  have  the  monopoly  of  commerce 
by  reason  of  their  shipping  and  their  ports.  This  was 
the  fear,  at  the  South,  of  a  "navigation  act"  or,  as  now 
called,  a  tariff  act.  Virginia,  through  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
expressed  its  fears  at  this  time  lest  a  grant  to  Congress  of 
the  power  to  regulate  trade  would  unite  the  sword  and  the 
purse,  and  endanger  public  liberties.  He  pointed  out  the 
great  industrial  differences  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  States,  and  insisted  that  if  Congress  was  empow- 
ered to  pass  a  navigation  act,  the  staple  productions  of  the 
South  would  be  carried  in  Northern  ships,  and  the  South 
would  have  to  pay  more  for  its  imports  than  under  free 
trade.'  In  brief,  his  objection  to  giving  powers  to  Congress 
was  the  objection  which  remained  practically  unshaken 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Confederation:  that  such 
a  grant  would  create  a  monopoly  and  would  violate  the 
equal  right  of  the  sovereign  States. 

The  laws  discriminating  against  imports,  already  en-  \  ' 

1  See  the  Iif«  of  King,  I,  E7-72;  also  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Hamilton, 
n,  85S-3G7. 

>  Lm  to  Madison.  Angnat  11.  1786;  Rlvn'  HodUon.  n,  Sl-SS. 
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acted  by  some  St&tes,  were  Burpaaaed  in  their  present 
and  prospective  effects  bj  the  mass  of  State  legislation 
\/}P  irapairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.     It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  deepest  inter^ts  of  the  Confederation  and 
I  the  several  States  came  into  conflict.    The  value  of  things 
1 !  should   be   regulated   by   law,    and   creditors .  should   be 
I  j  compelled    to    accept    paper-money    at  -A    fixed-  ^rice. 
Each    State   had   continued,    practically,   to    emit  bills 
of  credit  until  they  had  ceased   to  have  value.     An 
illustration  of  the  character  of  these  acts  was  afforded 
by  Ehode  Island.     In  May,  1775,  its  asawnMy  ordered 
an  emission  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  upon  land  security.    It  was  ordered  that  it  should 
be  accepted  in  all  transactions  at  par  with  silver  and  gold, 
the  value  of  an  ounce  of  coined  silver  to  be  estimated  at 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 
I       In  June,  the  assembly  passed  an  act,  in  the  nature  of 
I  a  sanction,  imposing  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds 
'    !    upon  every  person  who  should  refuse  to  acce|tt.the  bills 
or  disciimiuate  against  them  in  favor  of  coin ;  one-half  of 
the  fine  to  go  to  the  State  and  the  other  half  to  the  in- 
former. 

It  was  soon  proved  that  the  penalty  was  too  severe,  and 
that  the  law  could  not  be  executed,  whereupon  the  gov- 
ernor convened  the  assembly  in  an  extra  session  in  Au- 
i~  gust,  when  it  amended  the  act  and  fixed  the  penalty  at 
'    not  less  than  six,  or  more  than  thirty,  pounds  for  the  first 
'       offense.    This  act  also  fixed  the  procedure  in  case  of  its 
violation:   the  party  complaining  should  apply  to  either 
the  superior  or  inferior  courts  of  the  State,  and,  upon 
information,  the  offender  should  be  tried  without  a  jury. 
A  test  case  soon  arose.    John  Trevett  complained  before 
the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  that  John  Weeden  had 
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refused  to  accept  paper  mone;  as  the  equivalent  of  coin 
in  payment  of  meat  sold  in  open  market.    The  case  came 
on  for  trial  in  the  eitj  of  Newport  in  October,*  when  the 
judges  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  "the  court  could  not   j  J 
take   cognizance  of  the   information,"     Weeden   in   his   / ' 
plea  had  pronounced  the  law  imconstitutional  and  void. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  judgment  of  the  oonrt  The 
judges  were  speedily  called  before  the  general  assembly 
to  give  their  reasons  "for  adjudging  an  act  of  the  as- 
sembly unconstitutional  and  void."  Three  of  them  at- 
tended. Howell,  the  youngest,  denied  the  right  of  the 
assembly  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  court's  judg- 
ment, because  "if  this  could  be  required  in  one  instance 
it  mi^t  be  in  all  and  bo  the  legislatiTe  wouJd  become 
the  supreme  judiciary."  The  plea  of  Weeden,  he  said, 
had  been  mistaken  for  the  judgment  of  Uie  court  The 
judiciary  should  be  independent  of  the  I^slative  and 
the  judges  not  answerable  to  it  for  their  opinions  unless 
charged  with  criminality. 

Hazard  dedared  that  his  sentiments  were  well  known 
to  accord  fully  with  the  general  system  of  the  legislature 
in  emitting  the  paper  currency,  but  that  as  an  honest 
man  he  could  not  support  any  measures  simply  because 
they  were  agreeable  in  themselves.     It  would  seem  then 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  made  up  not  solely  on 
the  grotmd  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  aa  a  legal  i 
tender  measure,  but  chiefly  because  it  violated  the  oon-  ; 
stitution,  or  plan  of  government,  of  the  State  in  that  it  i 
deprived  the  defendant  of  his  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  ; 
and  changed  the  established  procedure  in  like  cases.    The  |       ?^  2.  S 
decision,  usually  considered  the  first  of  its  kind  in  our  [ 

"TProYldence  Gazette,  October  7.  1786.  Some  account  of  tbe 
case  iB  given  In  a  pamphlet  b7  James  H.  Vamum,  pabllsbed  In 
Providence  bj  Joha  Carter,  In  1737. 
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history  in  which  a  court  pronounced  a  law_mieonatitu- 
f\  5.9  -^tional,  seems  on  strict  analysis  to  show  not  that  the  REo3e 
island  assembly  had  no  constitutional  power  to  emit  bills 
of  credit,  but  that  it  had  no  power  to  pass  a  law,  the 
operation  of  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  "general  law 
of  the  land,"  that  is,  to  the  conatitution  or  plan  of  gov- 
ermuent  of  the  State.  The  act,  therefore,  was  unconsti- 
tutional because  contrary  to  the  civil  practice  under  the 
charter  of  1663;  for  it  deprived  a  man  of  one  of  his 
ancient  and  undoubted  rights.  The  case  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  ruling  principle  in  American  goremment 

It  is  popularly  supposed,  and  the  assertion  is  often 
made  by  persons  who  ought  to  be  better  informed,  that 
an  American  court  prononncee  a  l^slative  act  unoon- 
stitntional  only  when  it  riolates  a  provision  io-a^written 
,         \\    constitution.  '~Tf  we  understand  the  term  constitution  in 
^         '  \  that  large  and  comprehensive  sense  in  which  it  was  used 
"^  by  the  founders  of  our  government,  it  means  a  civil  system, 

or  plan  of  government,  and  not  merely  a  written  instru- 
ment. A  law  may  not  plainly  violate  a  provision  in  a 
written  instmm^it;  yet,  as  did  the  Bhode  Island  act  of 
1786,  it  may  as  plainly  violate  the  plan  of  government 
established,  and  ^us  be  nnoonstitutiopal.  When  the 
American  people  adopted  written  constitutions  they  did 
not  thereby  separate  themselves  from  the  protection  of  all 
I'  those  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  embodied  in  their  civil 
experience  under  the  English  charters  and  the  common 
law. 

In  other  States  the  emission  of  paper  money  reduced 

both  public  and  private  credit  to  the  lowest  ebb.     The 

evidence  of  Hadison,  that  the  abuse  of  public  credit  by 

I    the  emission  of  paper  money  &nd  laws   mipairmg__tiie 

(/I      '.    obligations  of  contract,  were  amougThe''principal  causes 

'J-fa^  which  hastened  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  may 

be  accepted  as  the  judgment  of  every  thoughtful  man  in 
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the  country.^  The  evils  of  a  depreciatiug  currency,  Tisi- 
ble  in  a  multitude  of  discriimnating  stay  laws,  in  the 
increase  of  litigation  and  in  the  decadence  of  public 
morality,  aeent  at  this  time,  the  more  we  study  them, 
almost  beyond  remedy.' 

The  State  laws  affecting  trade  and  paper  money  were 
fast  weakening  the  Union.  There  was  a  great  rivalry 
between  some  of  the  States  because  of  their  ownership  of 
navigable  streams  in  common.  The  Potomac  was  of  mutual 
interest  to  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  was  the  age  of 
transportation  by  water,  and  whatever  activity  was  put 
forth  for  the  improvement  of  trade  was  likely  to  be  ac- 
companied with  projects  for  improvement  in  navigation. 
Thus  in  1784,  the  legislatures  of  these  two  States  agreed 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  looked  forward 
to  an  adequate  water  way  into  Pennsylvania  beyond  Fort 
Cumberland.  The  boundary  between  the  two  States  had 
never  been  settled,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June, 
largely  owing  to  the  friendly  offices  of  Washington,  Vir- 
ginia named  a  commission  to  join  with  one  from  Maryland 
in  determining  the  boundary  line  in  the  Potomac,  and 
also  in  agreeing  upon  r^ulatioa&  affecting  its  navigation 
and  trade.  Maryland  appointed  a  oommiasion  in  the  fol- 
lowing March,  and  in  the  last  week  of  that  month,  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  States  met  at  Mount  Vernon.' 
They  drew  up  an  agreement  to  r^ulate  the  control  of  the 
Potomac,  and  determined  to  urge  upon  Pennsylvania  the 

1  HadlBon'B  Works,  I,  320. 

>  We  Bhall  see  In  tbe  debates  In  the  Federal  Convention  how 
thoroughly  these  erlla  were  understood  br  the  tramerB  of  the 
Conetltntlon,  and  what  &  imwerfnl  inceotlve  they  were  to  Its 
adoption. 

*  March  28,  ITil;  the  commlsBitwws  were  Oeorge  Ha*on  and 
Alexander  Henderson  at  Virginia,  and  Daniel  of  St.  Thomaa  Jea- 
iter,  Thomaa  Stone  and  Samuel  Chase,  of  Maiyland. 
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free  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  its  branchet,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  canal  system  between  the  two  great  rivers. 
When,  in  N'ovember,  the  oommissioners  reported,  and 
1.  wrgod  upon  the  two  States  a  uniform  commercial  sjstem 
\]  and  uniform  impoets,  the  country  was  already  divided  on 
tiie  question  of  trade.     New  England,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  favored  the  grant  of  its  exclusive  regulation 
to  C<H)gree8.    The  South  was  divided.    Madison,  at  this 
time  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Houae  of  Burgesses,  op- 
portunely urged  it  to  grant  to  Congreea  the  exclusive  power 
over  trade.*     Maryland  expressed  its  wiUingness  to  join 
with  Virginia  in  a  peaoefol  control  of  the  Potomac,  and 
urged  that  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  be  invited  to  unite 
in  the  agreement.     This  invitation  took  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  the  legislature  of  Maryland  and  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, reoommending  that  all  the  States  send  oommis- 
it  sioners  to  a  Trade  Convention.'     Viiginia  responded  by 
rV^the  appointment  of  oommissioners  in  January;  Annapolis 
V    ^  was  named  as  the  place,  and  the  eleventh  of  September  as 
the  time  of  meeting. 

Before  narrating  the  action  of  other  States  in  response 
to  the  invitation  of  Virginia,  it  will  be  well  to  review 
briefly  the  efforts  of  Congress,  up  to  this  time,  to  secure 
an  adequate  revenue;  to  obtain  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  and  also  otherwise  to  amend  the  Articles.  As 
early  as  February,  1781,  it  recommended  to  the  States,  as 
indispensably  necessary,  that  it  be  vested  with  power  to 
levy  for  the  use  of  the  Confederation  a  duty  of  five  per 
cent  ad  valorem  upon  all  goods  of  foreign  growth  and 

1  lUdlMn'B  works,  I,  ZOt 

*  Tbe  letter  Is  referred  to  by  David  Stewart  In  a  letter  to  Waih- 
Ington,  Richmond,  December  18,  1786.  See  Letten  and  Papers 
ninatiatlnK  the  Pwmatlon  of  the  Federal  ConTention,  reprinted 
by  Hr.  Bancroft  In  the  Appendix  oC  fals  Hlstorr  of  tbe  Constl- 
tntlon.  Vol  I,  471. 
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mantifacture  imported  into  the  country  after  the  first  of 
May,  excepting  munitions  of  war  and  other  articles  on 
accoTint  of  the  Confederation  or  of  any  State:*  such  as 
wool  and  cotton  cards  and  wire  for  making  them,  and  also 
salt  The  duties  should  he  continued  until  the  dehts  of 
the  Confederation  were  fully  paid. 

Within  a  year,  all  the  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  con- 
sented to  this  recommendation,  hut  this  State  refused 
because  it  feared  that  a  tariff  would  make  Congress  in- 
dependent of  the  States,  and  would  discriminate  against 
the  commercial  ones.'  The  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 
States  being  necessary  to  the  amendment,  the  action  of 
Bhode  Island  defeated  it  A  year  later,  in  April,  Congress 
recommended  that,  in  addition  to  the  quotas  of  the  States, 
they  should  allow  it  to  levy  a  tax  for  no  longer  than  twenty- 
five  years,  in  such  a  manner  as  it  might  judge  most  con- 
VMiient,'  the  revenue  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
discharge  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  dehts  con- 
tracted on  the  faith  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  col- 
lected by  persons  appointed  by  the  States.  The  State 
quotas  should  henceforth  be  supplied  in  proportion  to  the  , 
whole  number  of  free  white  inhabitants,  including  those 
bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years  and  three-fifths  of 
all  other  persons,  except  Indians  not  taxed;  the  imme- 
diate precedent  for  the  provision  on  this  subject  in  the 
Constitution.*  To  facilitate  the  collection,  and  to  equalize 
the  basis  of  the  quotas,  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  should 
be  taken  every  three  years.' 

At  this  time  the  public  debt  was  forty-two  million  dol- 
lars, and  the  amount  of  the  annual  interest  was  computed 

1  Elliot  I,  »S-98.    FflbnuuT  3,  17S1. 

*  November  1,  1782,  Recorde  of  Rhode  Island,  IX,  6S2. 

■  April  18,  178S;  Elliot,  I,  93-9G. 

■  Article  I,  Section  2,  Clatue  3. 

•  Elliot,  I,  »3-9e.    April  18, 1783. 
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at  nearly  two  and  one-half  millions.^  With  the  aet  of 
April,  Congress  sent  out  an  addrees  to  the  States,  and 
also  a  reply  to  the  objections  of  Rhode  Island,  written 
by  Hamilton.^  These  papers  were  in  sabetanoe  an  argu- 
ment that  Congress  be  given' power  to  levy  a  tariff  for 
)  revenue.  A  year  later,  it  recommended  to  the  assemblies 
to  vest  it  with  power  to  levy  an  impost  for  fifteen  years, 
and  to  prohibit  importations  from  comitries  with  which  no 
treaty  of  peace  existed.'  The  response  of  the  States  to 
this  new  request  was  discouraging.*  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Vii^nia  had  enacted  laws  con- 
forming to  the  recommendations  of  Congress,  but  re- 
strained their  operation  until  the  other  States  should  sig- 
nify their  compliance  with  them.  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  conformed  to  the  recommendation, 
hut  fixed  a  time  from  which  it  should  operate.  New 
Hampshire  restricted  the  reflation  to  fifteen  years,  and 
restrained  its  operation  imtil  the  other  States  should  give 
their  assent.  Rhode  Island  assented,  but  with  prohibitory 
conditions,  one  of  which  was  the  delay  of  the  operation 
of  the  revenae  law  until  the  other  States  had  agreed  to 
it.  North  Carolina  passed  a  similar  law.  Delaware, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  n^lected  the  recommendation 
entirely.  The  resnlt  was  that  four  States  had  fully  com- 
plied with  the  recommendation ;  three  in  complying  had 
fixed  different  times  for  its  commencement,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  dissimilarity  in  the  duration  of  the  power 
granted;  three  had  passed  laws  practically  inconsistent 
with  the  recommendation,  and  three  others  bad  not  acted 
on  it  at  alL 

i  M2.000,S7e;  t2.415,9G<.    Billot,  Id,  94. 

•  For  the  address  and  the  reply  see  Id,  96-106. 

•  April  30,  17S4;  Elliot.  Id,  106-108. 
«  See  the  report.  Id,  108-109, 
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This  vaB  the  conditioD  of  affairs  in  Harch,  1786,  when 
Congress  again  sent  out  its  request  and  urged  the  States 
to  grant  corresponding  powers.  In  August^  Georgia  oom- 
plied,  with  the  understanding  that  the  power  to  r^ulate 
trade  did  not  extend  to  the  prohibition  of  the  importation.  i-7.7  ' 
of  negrp^and  that  the  act  should  not  be  enforced  ontil  \)\j~-'^  '.0' 
unanimoiwly  approved  by  the  assemblies.'     Thus  at  this  /..     / 

time  it  was  still  necessary  for  foor  States*  so  far  to  amend  .  iK   ^ 

their  acts  as  to  permit  the  authority  granted  to  begin  at  |  I  w  "^  /  V-f^-^ 
the  time  when  Congress  should  begin  to  exercise  it;  yet  the'  '  C-'-vA^     l 
powers  which  these  States  had  granted,  as  also  thosej     U-\/*-^.(>^ 
granted  by  eight  others,*  so  closely  complied  with  the     V  "/    /  *     ■ 
recommendations,  that  if  New  Hampshire  and  North      A  ''/ 
Carolina  would  conform  their  acts  to  the  recommendation,      "    ' 
it  might  immediately  go  into  effect.    The  result  was  that 
New  Hampshire  and  North  Carolina  were  again  urged 
to  accede  to  the  request,  and  Connecticut,  Pennsylrania, 
Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  to  amend  their  acts  so  as 
to  fix  the  powers  for  fifteen  years  from  the  day  on  which 
Congress  should  begin  to  exercise  them." 

Meanwhile  necessity  of  amending  the  Articles  had  been 
reported  by  a  committee  of  Congress  anrreported  within  /  j 
six  months  of  their  adoption."     Its  BU^;estion8  are  of  the  / 

1  AngOBt  2,  1780. 

•  Billot,  I,  109. 

•  CoDnecUcut,  PennBylTanla,  Haryland  and  South  Carolina. 

t  HasBactauBotts,  Rliode  leland,  New  TcM-k,  New  Jemr.  Dela- 
ware, Vlrgtnla  and  Oeorgla;  Id,  110-111. 

•  Id,  110-111. 

•  Report  of  Hr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bllsworth  and  Ur.  Vamnm,  com- 
mittee to  prepare  an  exposition  ot  the  contederatlon,  a  plan  for 
Its  complete  execution,  and  supplemental  Articles,  delivered  tbe 
2Ind  of  Angnet,  17S1.  Reprinted  bj  Mr.  Bancroft  In  the  Letters 
and  Papen  Illuatratlns  the  Fonnatlou  of  the  Federal  Ccmstltn- 
tlon;  In  the  Appendix  of  his  Hiatorf  of  the  Formation  of  the  Con- 
stlttition,  I,  i8e-288. 
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highest  interest  aa  evidence  of  the  defects  of  the  Articles 
I  recognized  thus  early  in  their  history,  and  as  immediate 
precedents  for  provisions  soon  aft«r  inserted  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  r8port._goes  far  to  correct  a  wide-sp^ad 
error  that  the  Constitution  was  mad^.  at  a  single  jstroke. 
It  shows  that  American  statesmen,  long  hefore  the  meetmg 
of  the  Federal  Convention,  were  urging  the  amendment 
of  the  federal  plan  of  government  and  subetantially  in  the 
form  which  it  ultimately  took.  The  report  is  of  additional 
interest  hecause  two  of  its  members,  Randolph  ^ d  EUb- 
worth,  were  later  conspicuous  in  the~wdrk  of  the  Con- 
veh£ion7 

This  report  of  August,  1781,  urged  the  amendment  of 
the  ArtideB  by  the  addition  of  a  provision  that  should 
describe  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  the  citi- 
zens of  one  State  were  entitled  in  another ;  the  conditions 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  the  method 
of  securing  full  faith  and  creditift,each.  State  to  the  ree- 
I  ords,  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  coorts  of  an- 
y  other.'  The  Articles  should  specify  the  privil^es  of  dele- 
gates from  arrest  or  imprisonment  and  from  being  qnes- 
tioned  for  theif  Bpeect  and  debates  in  Congress.'  The 
militia  should  be  equipped,  trained  and  regulated  accord- 
i^"to^a  common  system.  The  Articles  should  empower 
Congress  to  erect  a  mint;  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures;  to  reguTatethe  postoffice;  to  take  a  census 
of  the  white  inhabitants;  to  publish  its  journal ^^£^, 
and  to  recognize"  the  independence  of  any  part  of  a  State 
and  admit  it  into  the  Union  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
concerned :  all  of  which  recommendations  later  became  con- 

1  Had  Rhode  Island  smt  delegatee  to  the  Fedenl  Ck»ivetitloa 
It  Is  probablft  that  Vamnm  would  hav«  b»en  among  them. 

*  A  precedent  tor  much  of  Article  IV,  SecUoD  2. 

*  A  precedent  for  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  1  (latter  portton). 
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atitutional  provisions.'     The  rale  of  voting  in  Congress 
should  be  modified,  so  that  the  great  questions  which  re- 
quired the  assent  of  all  the  States  might  be  determined  hj 
the  vote  of  two-tiurds.    These  su^iestions  and  all  that  they  i  : 
implied  go  far  to  prove  that  the  weakness  of  the  Confed-    i  i  ')$' 
eration  was  realized  quite  as  soon  ae  it  was  formed.    The    ; 
appeals  to  the  States  for  power  to  levy  duties  and  to  regu-  ' 
late  Congreea  ~HemonstTate  how  deeply  seated  waa  this 


While  the  invitation  of  Virginia  to  attend  the  Trade 
Convention  at  Annapolis  waa  before  the  States,  a  com-  '^Dr 
mittee  of  Congress  made  report  of  the  condition  of  public 
affairs  which  shovrs  how  lamentable  was  the  weakness  of/ 
the  Union.  "The  requisitions  of  Congress  for  eight  years 
past  have  been  so  irrc^^ar  in  their  operation,  so  uncertain 
in  their  collection  and  so  evidently  unproductive  that  a  reli- 
ance on  them  in  the  future  as  a  source  from  whence  money 
is  to  be  drawn  to  dischai^  the  indebtedness  of  the  Con- 
federacy, would  be  not  less  honorable  to  the  understand- 
ings of  those  who  entertain  such  confidence  than  dangerous 
to  the  wdfare  and  peace  of  the  Union.  The  committee 
is  therefore  seriously  impressed  with  the  indispensable 
obligations  that  Congress  are  under  of  representing  to  the 
immediate  and  impartial  ooneideration  of  the  several 
States  the  utter  impossibility  of  maintaining  and  preserv- 
ing the  faith  of  the  I'ederal  Gk)vemment  by  temporary 
requisitions  on  the  States,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  an  early  and  complete  accession  of  all  the  States  to  the  i^ 
revenue  system  of  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1783.  *  *  *  ■  i 
After  the  most  solemn  deliberation  and  under  the  full 
oonviction  that  the  public  embarrassments  are  such  as 
above  represented,  and  that  they  are  daily  increasing,  the 

1  Article  I,  Section  8,  Claoses  6  and  7,  and  Section  6,  ClaOBe  8, 
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oonuDittee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  become  the  da^ 
of  Congress  to  dodare  moat  explicitly  that  the  crisis  has 
arrived  when  the  people  of  these  United  States,  bj  whose 
■will  and  for  whose  benefit  the  federal  gorenunent  was 
instituted,  mnst  decide  whether  they  will  support  their 
1 1  \  rank  as  a  nation  by  maintaining  the  public  faith  at  home 
^      (I '.land  abroad,  or  whether,  for  want  of  timely  exertion  in 
'P  o'J j,  \  t  establishing  a  general  revenue  and  thereby  giving  strength 
r    it,^      to  the  confederation,  they  will  hazard  not  only  the  existenoe 
the  Union,  bnt  all  those  great  and  invaluable  privi- 
leges for  which  they  have  so  arduooBly  and  so  honorably 
'J)^  contended."' 

.  Ck)ngre8s  at  this  time  fonnd  difficnily  in  securing  a 
1  quorum'  and  was  sending  uigent  letters  to  delinqnent 
j^  \  States  to  send  their  delegates.  For  the  year  ending  Jan- 
''  \  '  uary  first,  1787,  the  quotas  apportioned  to  the  States 
amounted,  in  the  aggr^ate,  to  three  millions  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;*  of  which  two  millions  were  in 
specie,*  and  one  million  six  himdred  thousand  in  indents.' 
The  quotas  for  the  preceding  year  were  not  yet  fully  paid. 
The  first  interest  due  on  the  foreign  loans,  with  the  por- 
tion of  the  principal  payable  in  1787,  but  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  current  year,  was  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand,'  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  domestic  debt 
fell  little  short  of  the  same  amount  f  which  might  be  paid 

1  Febnury  IB,  1786;  Jonroals  of  Congraos,  IT,  617-6S0.  The 
oommlttee  ccmslated  of  Rnfaa  King,  Cbarles  C.  Plnckney,  J(An 
Eean,  James  Uoaroe,  Charlee  Pettlt  (Way  and  Qldeon'a  Ed.  nt 
the  Jonmalfl.  WafihlngtoQ,  1S2S.)  See  alao  the  Belknap  Papers,  I, 
S13,  et  seQ.,  on  the  aspect  of  aflalrs  In  New  Bngland. 

*  Franklin's  Worka,  X,  66;  HadlBon's  Worka,  I,  SS2,  2M),  8<S,  367. 

*  18,777,062.43. 
« 12,170,430. 
>  11,606,632. 
<  11,723,636.47. 
T  11,606,560.66. 
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l^  indentB,  for  interest  on  loan  office  certificates,  and  on 
other  certificates  of  the  Uquidated  debts  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  conunissioners  of  a  continental  loan  of- 
fice in  a  State  coold  not  issue  any  certificate  in  exchange 
for  indents  until  the  State  had  passed  an  act  providing 
adequate  funds  for  complying  with  the  requisitions  of 
Congress. 

The  last  blow  was  now  struck  against  the  credit  of  the 
Confederation.    When  New  Jersey  had  approved  the  Ar- 
ticles, it  had  insisted  that  the  sole  and  exdualve  power , , 
of  r^;tilating  the  trade  with  foreign  nations  ouj^t  to  be 
clearly  vested  in  Congress,  and  from  this  opinion  it  had 
never  receded.     It  resented  the  power  of  New  York  to 
collect  taxes  from  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  through 
the  port  of  New  York  City,  and  now  its  assembly  voted  to 
pay  no  part  of  its^^^uoja^one  hundred  and  sisty-sis  thou- ' 
aand  dollars,  until  all  the  States  had  consented  to  the^ 
federal  impost    !FuILy  aware  of  the  irremedial  and  dis- 
astrous consequence  of  this  decision,  Congress  speedily 
sent  a  committee  to  the  New  Jersey  I^islatnre  to  urge 
its  compliance  with  the  requisition.    Charles  Pinckney,  '  i 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,^  in  a  powerful  speech  to  ,    j 
its  assembly  tirged  it  to  call  a  general  convention  of  the  I 
States  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  powers  of  the  >  | 
federal  government  and  not  to  precipitate  a  dissolution  J ' 
of  the  Union  by  refusing  to  help  carry  it  on.    This  ad- 
vice agreed  fully  with  the  sentiment  of  the  assembly,  and 
it  speedily  expressed  its  approval  of  it  by  electing  com-  i 
missioners  to  represent  the  State  at  Annapolis,  and  em-   1  j 
powered  them  "to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in 
their  commercial  regulations  and  other  important  matters 

1  Charles  Plnckner.  NathanUl  Oortaam  and  William  Qrayaon; 
Pinckner  aad  Qorhain  wer«  later  memberB  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention. 
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might  be  neceasary  to  the  couuuoq  intereat  and  penoaneDt 
harmony  of  the  several  States,  and  to  report  auoh  an  act 
OQ  the  subject,  as  when  ratified  hj  them,  would  enable 
the  tTmted  States,  in  CongreBs  assembled,  effectually  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Union."' 

Meanwhile,  Congresa  itself  was  meditating  whether 
it  was  not  advisable  to  urge  the  States  to  meet  in  a  gen- 
eral convention  to  amend  the  Articles.     They  were  "a 

.good  deal  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  Sister  Jersey,"  writes 
.  Grayson,  who  thought  that  the  State  by  its  act  had  de- 

. ,  olared  independence.  *  *  *  "There  have  been  some 
'  serious  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members  of 
Congress  of  recommending  to  the  States  a  meeting  of  a 

I  general  convention  to  consider  an  alteration  to  the  con- 
federation, and  there  is  a  movement  to  this  efFect  now 

1  under  consideration.  It  is  contended  that  the  present 
Confederation  is  utterly  inefficient  and  that  if  it  remains 
much  longer  in  its  present  state  of  imbeoili^  we  shall  be 
one  of  the  most  contemptible  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
'earth."*  But  Congress  refused  to  vote  for  a  convention. 
Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  wiser  now  than 
Congress,  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  report  Articles  of  amendment  which  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  for  ratification. 

In  August,  1786,  it  reported,*  and  the  amendments 

i-  Act  (rf  New  Jeraer  AssemUr.  November  23, 1786;  ProcMdioKB 
of  the  Annapolis  Convention,  Documentary  History  of  tbe  United 
States  ot  America,  1787-1870,  derived  from  the  reeords,  mann- 
sciints  and  rolls  deposited  In  the  Bnrean  of  Rolls  and  Ubrary  of 
tbe  Department  of  SUte;  I;  Washlnston  Department  ot  States, 
189*.  2;  Elliot,  Vol.  I,  117. 

*  William  Grayson  to  Hadlaon,  New  Tork,  March  S2,  1786; 
Bancroft's  letters  and  papers,  etc.,  I,  4S&-493. 

*  I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  Bancroft  for  the  contents  ot  this  report. 
Bee  blfl  History  of  tbe  Formation  of  the  Constltntlon,  I,  261-262. 
The  report  was  made  by  a  sub-committee  consisting  ot  Pinckney, 
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which  it  proposed,  it  will  be  observed,  contain  Boggestions, 
if  not  precedents,  which  oltimstelj  found  their  way  into 
the  ConalitBtion.  jOongreaa  should  have  explicit  power  to 
regmate^ada^proTJded  that  the  citizena  of  the  States 
'aEould  not  be  required  to  pay  higher  duties  than  those 
impoeed  on  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  and  all  duties 
should  be  imposed  and  collected  under  regulations  con- 
sistent with  the  constitutions  of  the  States,  and  should 
accrue  in  each  case  to  the  use  of  the  State  in  which  the 
duties  were  payable.  A  tariff  act  might  be  passed  with 
the  assent  of  nine  States  in  Congresel  Slales  delinquent  |  i 
in  their  quotas  should  pay  a  penalty  of  ten  per  cent  a  year, 
and  if  a  State  should  refuse  to  pass  laws  in  compliance 
with  requisitions,  Congress  should  hare  power  to  collect 
the  quotas,  which,  if  paid  in  advance,  should  be  allowed 
interest.  A  new  revenue  system  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
fifteen  years  might  be  made  with  the  assent  of  eleven 
States  and  be  binding  on  all.  Congress  should  be  empow-\  \ 
ered  "to  institute  a  federal  judicial  court"  for  trying  \  1, 
United  States  officials,  and  it  shouldconstitnte  a  court 
of  appeals  in  all  oases  involving  the  constructions  of 
treaties,  and  in  cases  in  which  a  State  was  a  party.'  The^ 
right  of  trial  by  jury  should  be  held  sacred;'  and  alsol  \ 
the  benefits  of  die  writ  of  habeas  corpus.*    Delegates  to 

Dane  and  Johnaon.  Its  recommendatloos  took  the  form  of  seven 
Artlclea,  read  Aagast  7,  1786,  and  reported  b;  the  grand  commit- 
tee coDslstliig  of  Mr.  Llvermore,  Mr.  Dane,  Hr.  Manning,  Hr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Srmmee,  Mr.  Pettlt,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Bloodworth,  Mr.  Flncfeney  and  Mr.  Honeetown,  and  Is 
printed  In  fnll  In  letters  and  Papers,  etc.,  II,  373-377.  Plnckner, 
Houaetown  and  Johnson  vere  elected  members  of  the  Federal 
Cmivention. 

1  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Claiuefl  1  and  S;  Section  9, 
ClanaeS. 

*  ConsUtntlon,  Article  in.  Section  2. 
t  Conitltntlon  amended.  Article  VII. 

•  Article  I,  Section  9,  Clause  2. 
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CongresB,  delinquent  in  their  attendance,  might  be  pro- 
ceeded against  aa  it  should  direct,  but  punishment  should 
extend  no  further  than  to  disqualification  for  member- 
ship, or  for  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States  or  any  State.^ 

But  Congress  still  confident  that  its  last  appeal  to  the 
States  to  grant  a  revenue  and  to  r^ulate  trade,'  would 
receive  their  assent,  did  not  give  the  amendments  serious 
attention.  New  York,  whioh  had  agreed  to  the  impost, 
now  insisted  upon  its  own  exclusive  right  to  collect  it* 
Pennsylvania  withdrew  its  assent.  Expostulation  was 
useless;  ti^i^asseioblies  claimed  a  hi^er  authority  than 
f  ^  Co^resBj^  they  claimed  that  they  represented  the  sov- 
ereign power  in  the  nation, 

Virginia's  invitation  to  the  States  to  assemble  in  con- 
d-  I  vention  at  Annapolis  jrovoked  little  popular  interest,  and 
'y^  •  I  I  was  responded  to  only  by  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
■■  sylvania  and  Delaware,  which,  alt(^ther,  sent  twelve  dele- 
gates.* On  the  eleventh  of  September,  these  met  and 
chose  John  Bickinaon,  of  Delaware,  chairman.  They 
spent  three  days  in  conference,  and  agreed  upon  a  report, 
written^by  Hamilton,  whifili/saa-sent  to  thg^§tgtes  uid  to 
Congress.  New  Jersey  alone  had  fully  empowered  its 
commissioners  to  consider  a  uniform  ayatem  of  conunereial 
r^ulations  and  whatever  other  important  matters  might 
be  necessary  to  promote  the  common  interest  of  the  eoun- 

1  This  language  was  undoubted!;  the  precedent  for  that  In  the 
Article  on  Impeachment;  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  7. 

'  1.  ©.  April  18.  1783;  Billot,  I,  93-». 

«  Act  Of  New  York  Aaaembly,  May  4,  1786. 

*  See  the  proceedings  of  the  CMnmisstMierB  In  Elliot,  I,  lK-119; 
and  In  Documentary  History  of  the  Conetltutton,  Vol.  I,  1-B.  Of 
these  Alexander  Hamilton,  William  C.  Housetown,  George  Read, 
John  Dlcklneon,  Richard  BaAsett,  Bdward  Randolph  and  Jamea 
Madison  became  members  of  the  Federal  Convention. 
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try.  The  report  briefly  reviewed  the  defects  of  the  Con- 
federation, which  upon  closer  examination  were  found 
to  be  so  radical  as  to  merit  a  deliberate  and  candid  discus- 
sion in  some  meeting  that  would  unite  the  sentiments  of 
all  the  States.  The  delegates  therefore  suggested  that  ' 
each  State  appoint  commissioners  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  ' 
on  the  second  Monday  in  Kay  following,  to  take  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  into  consideration  and  to  devise  whatr 
ever  provisions  appeared  neceseaiy  to  render  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Federal  Government  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Union.  Whatever  this  Convention  might  re- 
port,— when  agreed  to  by  Congress, — should  be  afterward 
confirmed  by  the  State  l^slatures. 

On  this  report,  which  raised  the  great  issue  of  nation-  [  I 
ajity^  Virginia  was  the  first  State  to  act  Madison,  now  :  - 
'a'memW  of  the  House  of  Bui^essee,  promptly  moved 
the  election  of  deputies  to  meet  in  Convention  at  Phila- 1  i 
delphia.  There  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt,  said  he,'  that  i 
the  crisis  had  arrived  when  the  people  of  America  must ' 
decide  the  question  whether  by  wise  and  magnanimous 
efforts  they  would  reap  the  fruits  of  independence  and  ,  _ 

union,  or,  by  giving  way  to  jealousies,  prejudices,  or  to         T.'j'k  -^ 
partial  and  transitory  interests,  renounce  the  blessings  7  i^  - 

which  the  Bevolution  had  prepared  for  them.     The  op-  j,^ 

■  portunity  had  now  come  to  enable  Congress  to  provide  .X--'' 

effectually  for  the  commercial  interest  of  the  country,  and^'^''     ,'      ,,, . 
to  so  revise  the  federal  system  as  to  remedy  all  its  defects.  "  •"  -  -j 
The  Burgesses  unanimously  approved  Madison's  purpose,  '  '  ^  '"■■/    ' 
and  changed  the  method  proposed  by  the  Annapolis  com-  J.  S  ^  ~  /  , 
missioners  of  submitting  the  revision  to  the  State  legis- ft-*"'*^''^^ 
latures,  to  one  of  submission  t«  State  conventions  called  '•'"'^■'^^ 
specially  for  the  purpose.     Though  replying  to  the  in- 

<  In  the  pr«ainbla  to  the  resolution  of  tbe  House,  Hadlson,  I, 
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vitation  of  the  Annapolis  commissioners,  with  onequal 
zeal,  eleven  States  appointed  del^ates  before  three  months 
had  passed;  New  Jersey  in  November;'  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  in  December;'  Delaware  and  North  Caro- 
lina in  February;'  Massachusetts,  Sontb  Carolina  and 
Qeorgia  in  April;*  and  Connecticut  and  Maryland  in 
May;'  New  Hampshire  delayed  until  the  last  of  June;' 
Rhode  Island  refused  io  appoint.^  The  delay  of  New 
Hampshire  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  state  of  her  tregs:^ 

The  minority  in  Khode  Island  greatly  desired  to  hare 
dele^tes  chosen,  but  the  majority,  who  represented  the 
faction  in  the  State  wholly  dflYoted..to.Jts.  psp^  money 
system,  and  opposed  to  imparting  enei^  to  the  federal 
TTnion,  and  as  the  merchants  and  statesmen  of  the  State 
declared,  "not  representing  its  real  character,"  refused 
to  allow  the  State  to  be  represented.'     A  like  catastrophe 

1  November  3.  See  the  act  and  the  credentials  Is  Billot,  Vol. 
I,  1S8-129;  DodunentaiT  Hlstorj'.  I,  16-19. 

1  Virginia.  December  4,  1786;  Elliot,  I.  182-133;  Docnmoitarr 
Hlstorj,  I,  26-31;  PennsylTsnla,  December  30,  1TS6;  Billot,  I,  12t- 
130;  Dr.  Franklin  was  added  March  28;  Documentarr  Hlator7i 
1, 19-23. 

(Delaware.  Febmarr  3,  1787;  Billot,  I,  130'131;  Documnttary 
Histor7,  L  i3-2G.  North  Carolina.  Febmary  24;  Billot,  I,  133- 
136;  Documentary  History.  I,  38-38. 

« HaasachoBetta,  AprU  9,  1787.  Sontb  C&rallna,  April  10, 
Qeorgia,  April  24;  Blliot,  I,  126,  186-139;  Docomentary  History, 
1. 11-12,  38-46. 

B  New  Jersey,  Hay  9.  Uaryland,  Hay  !S.  The  Connectlcnt 
ABoembly  met  Hay  8.  BUlot,  I,  127-128,  131.  Docnmentary  His- 
tory, 1, 12-16,  2E-26. 

*  New  Hampshire,  June  27;  Elliot,  I,  126;  Docnm»itary  Hla- 
tory.  I.  9-10. 

'The  condnct  (tf  Rhode  leland  was  severely  criticised;  see 
Austin's  Oerry,  n,  67. 

a  James  U.  Vamum  to  Washington,  June  18,  1787,  enclosliLK  a 
letter  from  certain  citlaens  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, May  11,  17S7;  Elliot,  V,  677-678;  Documentary  History 
of  the  Constitution,  I,  276-278. 
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uooey  men  in  the  other 


ironld  have  pleased  tbe  pape: 
States.! 

DickinBon's  letter  from  the  Annapolis  Convention  was 
referred  by  Congress  on  the  twenty-first  of  February  to 
a  Grand  Committee  which,  agreeing  with  the  ConventioD 
as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Federal  GoTemment  and  the 
necessity  of  devising  further  provision  "adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union,"  recommended  that  the  legisla- 
tnree  choose  dele^tes  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 
The  New  York  members  at  this  point  presented  recom-' 
mendations  from  their  legislature  advising  Congress  itself 
to  initiate  the  reform  by  calling  upon  the  States  to  elect 
delegates.  But  this  device  to  rec<^ize  Congress  rather 
than  the  States  as  the  head  of  the  movement  failed,  and 
the  Massachusetts  members  then  proposed  that  Qcm^ess 
should  declare  the  Convention  expedient,  and  urged  the 
meeting  of  the  Conveutiohfor  the  second  Monday  in  May, 
at  Philadelphia,  as  originally  proposed.  By  agreeing  to  I 
this  plan.  Congress  saved  its  pride  and  put  itself  in  ao- 
oord  with  public  sentiment  and  the  action  of  the  State 
le^latures.' 

While  the  proposition  for  a  Convention  was  before  Con- 
gress and  the  States,  an  insorreotion  had  broken  out  in 
Massachusetts  which  greatly  alarmed  the  friends  of  good 
government  all  over  the  country.  Like  other  States, 
Massachusetts  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt  at  the  ctoee  I 
of  the  war.  In  1776,  it  was  about  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  but  in  1786,  it  had  increased  to  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
were  due  from  the  Confederation  to  the  officers  and  sol- 


0;  7  79 


1  Dtatrlbntlon  of  th«  Vote  on  tb«  Federal  ConstltDtlon;  Ubtqr, 
EO-69. 

■  Journals  of  Congreaa,  February  21,  1787;  Billot,  I,  UA-UO; 
V,  M,  lOe.    Way  and  Oldeon'B  Ed.  of  Uie  Journals,  IV,  7S8. 
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diers  of  the  State,  who  Itad  serred  in  the  wax.     There 

'  ,  were  due  also  a  mlUiou  and  a  half  poiiuds  to  the  Confed- 

I  eratiou,  the  Bhare  of  the  State  in  the  federal  debt    One- 

'  third  of  this  enormous  obligation  of  two  million    eight 

himdred  thousand    was  payable  bj  the  inhabitants  con- 

.  I    Btituting  the  taxable  polls,  who  at  this  time  were  about 

/    eighty-five  thousand  iu  number/     This  was  nearly  nine 

I      hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  about  ten  pounds  a  piece 

for  every  taxable  person  In  the  State.     The  means  of 

payment  were  now  wanting,  for  produce  found  no  market 

.   and  spoiled  on  the  farmers'  hands,  and  the  fisheries  had 

;  1  not  yet  recovered  from  interruption  by  the  war.    Every- 

\  \  body  was  in  debt.     Discontent  permeated  society,  and 

\ '  most  deeply  the  rural  communities. 

The  principles  of  finance  were  scarcely  known  to  the 
1  fairly  well  iaformed,  and  were  wholly  miesed  by  the  mass 
.  1  of  the  population,  who  now  demanded  more  paper  money, 
-  the  repudiation  of  the  debt,  new  laws  for  debtors  and  a  ~ 
•■  reoi^anization  of  the  State  government  on  a  new  basis. 
Finally,  after  much  threatening  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  broke  out  in  Berkshire 
county  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Shays,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1786.  For  four  months  the  insurrection  raged,  and 
was  given  aid  and  comfort  by  the  disaffected  in  Vermont, 
Kew  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
disaffected  were  energetically  represented  in  the  assem- 
blies of  these  States,  and  as  many  believed,  in  the  execu- 
tive of  Khode  Island.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sagacity 
of  Governor  Bowdoin,  the  outbreak,  which  has  received 
Shays'  name,  would  have  overspread  New  England.  Its 
history  is  only  of  collateral  interest,  but  its  influence  in 
hastening  forward  the  national  movement  toward  aFederal 

I  The  population  of  MaaaacbuBetts  In  1790  waa  878,787,  exclud- 
ing the  District  of  Ualne  which  bad  a  popalation  ot  96,640. 
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OoDTention  was  very  great  It  hinted  omiuoosly  at  a  gen- 
eral civil  disorganization,  for  it  originated  with  the  peo- 
ple. To  say  that  it  frightened  Congress  and  alarmed  the 
friends  of  law  and  order  everywhere  douhtless  presents  it 
in  its  true  light  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  more 
perfect  Union.  Its  attempt,  which  was  for  a  time  suc- 
cessful, to  overawe  the  oourtSj  and  to  defy  the  laws,  might 
be  imitated^  other  fjtat^  The  prospect  of  a  wave  of 
anarchy  engul£ng  the  country  led  Washington  to  make 
an  exact  analysis  of  the  condition  of  our  Qublic  affairs ; 
"The  want  of  energy  in  the  Federal  Qovemment ;  the  pull- 
ing of  one  State  and  parts  of  States  against  another ;  and 
the  commotion  among  the  eastern  people,  have  placed  our 
national  character  much  below  par,  and  have  brought 
oar  politics  and  credit  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  A  step 
or  two  more  must  plunge  us  into  inextricable  ruin.  Lib- 
erality, justice  and  unanimity  in  those  States  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  drunk  so  deep  of  the  cup  of  folly  may 
yet  retrieve  our  affairs,  but  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  essay- 
ing the  reparation  of  thenL'" 

ISot  less  accurate  was  his  insight  as  shown  in  a  letter 
to  a  citizen  of  Khode  Island,  who  was  one  of  those  that 
soon  after  joined  in  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Convention, 
deploring  the  refusal  of  the  State  to  send  del^ates,  and 
assuring  the  Convention  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  well  informed,  throughout  the  State,  that  full  power 
for  the  regulation  of  the  commerce  of  the  TTnited  States 
ought  to  be  vested  in  the  national  council.'  "Paper 
money,"  wrote  Washington  to  Bowen,  of  Bhode  Island, 
~*Tiarlia3"ita  effScrln  your  State  that  it  ever  will  have,  to 

iWaahlngton  to  TbMDas  JiAnson,  of  Harrland,  November 
IS.  1786. 

*  John  Brmm,  Jabei  Bowen  and  otben  to  tbe  Chalnnan  of  the 
Convention,  Hay  11,  ITS7;  Docnmentarr  HlstOTT,  I,  2TC-876. 
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rum  commerce,  oppress  the  honest,  and  open  a  door  to 
'  every  species  of  fraud  and  injustice.  The  disturbance  in 
New  England,  the  declining  state  of  our  commerce,  the 
general  languor  which  seems  to  pervade  the  Union,  are 
in  a  great  measure  (if  not  entirely)  owing  to  the  want 
of  proper  authority  in  the  supreme  council.  The  extreme 
jealousy  that  is  observed  in  vesting  Congress  with  adequate 
powers  has  a  tendency  rather  to  destroy  than  confirm  our 
liberties.'"  Shays'  rebellion  turned  the  tide  in  Congress, 
and  undoubtedly  influenced  the  Massachusetts  delegates, 
in  February,  to  make  the  motion  for  a  Convention.* 

1  WBBhlDEton  to  Jabez  Bowen,  Jaouary  9,  1787. 
9  Tbe  literature  on  Shaye'  rebellion  la  aaw  volumlnoua.  For 
an  account  by  one  vbo  suffered  from  It,  see  tbe  speech  ot  Jon- 
athan Smith,  ot  Berkshire  county,  In  the  Massachusetts  Rattrying 
Convention  ot  nss;  Debates  (Ed.  1S56),  203-205.  See  also  Hani- 
Ing's  Federal  ConBtltutlon  in  Mas  each  u  setts,  10,  12,  59,  74,  75,  79. 
The  debates  la  the  Federal  Convention  will  show  tbe  Btartllng 
effects  ot  the  Insurrection  on  public  opinion. 

"Nor  was  the  recent  and  alarming  Insurrection  headed  by  Shays, 
In  Massachusetts,  without  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  public 
mind."  Madison  to  John  G.  Jackson,  December  £7,  1821.  Works, 
UI,  244. 
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The  delegates  choeeD  to  the  Philadelphia  ConveaiKm 
were  seventy-four  in  number,  and  as  their  instractions 
and  credentials  attested,  were  empowered  to  diacnss  such 
alterations  in  the  Articles  agreeable  to  republican  prin- 
ciples,'as  in  their  judgment  would  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  gOTemment 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union,'  but  the  Delaware  dele- 
gates were  inatrocted  to  refuse  to  assent  to  anj  change 
^ivi^an  equal  vote  to  each  State.  All  the  delegates 
^OTen'^i3~not  attend.  The^Tacanciea  in  the  Virginia 
and  "Horth  Carolina  delegations  were  filled  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  these  States,  but  the  vacancies  in  the  delega- 
tions from  New  Hampshire,  Maasachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  and  Georgia  remained.  The  second  Monday  of 
May,  agreed  on  as  the  time  of  meeting,  fell  on  the  foor- 
teenth,  but  on  that  day  only  the  members  from  Yii^inia 
and  Pennsylvania  were  present. 

A  quorum  did  not  assemble  in  the  State  House  until 
JViday,  the  twenty-fif  A,  when,  on  motion  of  Robert  Mor- 
ris, Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  President  of 
the  Convention.  William  Jackson  was  made  its  secretary. 
It  had  been  planned  that  ^anklin  should  move  the  elec- 
tion of  Washingtouj  but  illness  kept  him  at  home.  Tifty- 
five  ael^ates  attended  at  some  time  during  the  session. 
The  number  included  not  only  the  most  eminent  Ameri- 

1  For  a  Uat  ot  the  seventv-tonr  instead  of  slxt7-flv«  members, 
as  hitherto  accepted,  see  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  List  of  the  Hem- 
bere  of  the  Federal  Conventton  o*  1787;  Brooklyn,  New  Tork.  I 
am  Indebted  to  Hr.  Ford  for  a  copy  ot  thle  pamphlet. 
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cans  of  the  century,  but  the  ableat  body  of  men  that  hHS 
yet  assembled  in  this  country.  Each  was  famed  for  some 
honorable  achierement;  many  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  war;  and  nearly  all  had  wide  experience  in 
civil  life  as  members  of  the  assemblies  or  of  Congress; 
some  had  been  governors ;  others  had  been  judges.  Fi;^!^' 
lin,  the  Nestor  of  the  Convention,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  diplomats  of  the  age.  These  men  were 
familiar  with  the  multifarious  and  vexatious  questions 
before  the  country;  they  had  guided  the  nation  thus  far; 
they  knew  its  wants  and  were  accustomed  to  the  jM-actical 
administration  of  public  affairs.  They  were  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  understood  the  principles  which  underlie  national 
political  systems.  It  was  because  of  their  varied  experi- 
ence that  they  were  able  to  form  a  Constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, which,  it  is  believed,  is  adapted  in  its  principles 
to  the  wants  of  the  nation  for  ages  to  come.' 

From  Virginia  came  Washington,  the  most  illustrious 
and  influential  man  in  America;  also  James  Kadison,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  experienced  in  the  work  of  Congress,  and 
destined  to  serve  under  the  Constitution  as  foreign  minis- 
ter, as  member  of  Congress,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
twice  as  President  of  the  United  States.    He  has  been 
(jA^     <^lled  the  Father  of  the  Constitution,  because  he  was  fore- 
^  ' '    most  in  bringing  aBout  ihe  preliminary  convention  at  An- 
napolis, and  because  of  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  now 
took  in  the  .debates.    No  member  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  Convention  with  greater,  if  with  equal,  care.    He  had 
]  analyzed  the  confederacies  of  ancient  and  modem  times 
in  elaborate  notes  for  use  in  the  discussions,  and  with 


1  Chief  Justice  Harsball  In  Cobsn's  vs.  Virginia;  6  Wbeaton, 
S8T-3SV. 
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eqml  detail  Iiad  made  an  ezamiDation  of  tbe  defects  of 
the  Articles.' 

In  April  he  had  clearly  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  work 
at  hand.  The  individual  independence  of  the  States  he 
declared  to  he  utterly  irreconcilahle  with  the  idea  of  an 
aggregate  sovereignty.  The  basis  of  representation  in 
Congress  should  be  changed.  In  all  cases  in  which  uniform 
measures  were  necessary,  as  in  commerce  and  revenue, 
the  national  government  should  be  armed  with  positive 
and  complete  authority.  Its  power  to  negative  the  acts 
of  the  legislatures  should  be  equal  to  the  long  desired  veto 
power  of  the  Crown.  Especially  should  the  national  gov- 
ernment be  able  to  forbid  State  issues  of  bills  of  credit. 
The  national  supremacy  should  also  be  extended  to  the 
judici^ajy^-^li^*'^  should  he  wholly  independent  of  the 
States.  The  national  legislature  should  consist  of  two 
branches,  one  chosen  either  by  the  people  or  their  assem- 
blies, the  other,  smaller  in  number,  holding  the  appoint- 
ment for  a  longer  term,  its  members  going  out  in  rota- 
tion. It  might  be  well  to  give  this  more  select  branch  a 
negative  on  State  laws. 

A  national  executive  was  necessary.     The  tranquillity  ,' 
of  the  States  against  domestic  and  foreign  dangers  should 
be  guaranteed  by  the  general  government,  whose  energy  . 
should  be  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  people,  and  not  ^ 
merely  from  the  legislatures.'     These  and  other  reforms  ' 
he  communicated  to  his  Virginia  colleagues,  and,  with 
their  co-operation,  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  depu- 
ties from  other  States,  he  put  his  ideas  into  the  form  of 
resolutions,  which  were  introduced  to  the  Convention  by 

I  HadlBon's  Works,  I,  293-31E;  S19-328. 

1  HadlBOD  to  Edmund  Randolph,  ApHl  S,  1787;  Billot,  T.  107; 
to  Jefferson,  Harcb  19:  to  WashlngtoD,  April  16;  Works,  I, 
2SE-29Z. 
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Edmund  Randolph,  and  became  the  foundation  of  its 
worL^  It  is  to  !N^dison's  notes  of  the  proceedings  that 
we  are  indeBled  for  near^  aU  our  kno^edge  of  the~ 
detates.  '  ~ 

Kandolph  was  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, and  was  now  (Jovemor  of  Virginia.  He  had  been 
appointed  its  first  Attomey-Qeneral,  had  served  in  Con- 
gress, and  was  to  become  the  first  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  second  Secretary  of  State.  John 
Blair,  a  graduate  of  William  and  M&rj  Coll^,  had  been 
a  student  of  law  at  the  Temple;  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses ;  Chief  Justice  of  Virginia ;  and  he  became, 
by  Washington's  appointment,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Geoige  Mason  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  non-importation  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Viiginia  assembly  in  1769;  of  the  Vir- 
ginia  Bill  of  Eights,  adopted  by  the  State  in  1776,  and 
the  parent  of  aU  those  bills  of  like  nature  which  preface 

I  the  constitutions  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States. 

'  He,  too,  had  served  in  Congress.  (Jeoi^  Wythe  was  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Buigesses  before 
the  Bevolution;  he  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  State,  and  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  legal  preceptor  of  two  Presidents,  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  and  of  one  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  John  Marshall.  James  McClurg,  a  graduate  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  a  doctor  of  medicine  from  Edin- 
burgh, stood  at  the  head  of  hia  profession  in  Virg^ia, 
and,  when  Patrick  Henry  declined  to  serve,  as  a  delegate, 
was  appointed  in  his  place  by  Randolph.^ 

)  ■•    1  BUiot.  V,  IBL 

•  •  The  Virginia  delegates  vere  elected  by  Its  Leglslatare  nnder 
the  act  of  December  4,  1786.     In  Bddltl(»i  to  those  mentioned 
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ACassachnsette  sent  Elbridge  Gterry,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, tlie  fiftli  signer  of  the  Declaration,  a  member  of 
Congrosa  onder  the  Articles,  and  later,  under  the  Con- 
stitution; envoy  to  France,  Qovemor  of  his  State,  and 
the  fourth  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
IN^athaniel  Goriiam  had  been  President  of  the  old  Congress 
from  1785  to  1787,  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  a 
judge,  and  later  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  ratifi- 
cation convention  of  his  State.*  Whenever  the  Conven- 
tion went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Gorham  was  called 
to  the  chair,  a  tribute  to  his  parliamentary  knowledge.  He 
was  thus  called  to  preside  for  nearlj  one-fourth  of  the 
flcasion.'  Rufus  King,  now  fully  convinced  of  the  need 
of  a  national  Constitution,  had  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Ic^slature  and  of  Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  He  was  to  be  choeen  three  times  a 
senator  from  New  York,  and  twice  to  be  appointed  min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Caleb  Strong,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  had  served  in  the  I^islature,  had  helped  form 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  of  1780,  and  was  to 
be  one  of  its  first  United  States  Senators,  and  be  chosen 
eleven  times  Qovemor  of  the  State.' 

abOTfl,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  TTunrr^T^,  *nJ  Thomfta  N^toon 
w«T«  elected, "IbtiV'deeliDedT  they  later  opposed  the  raUflcatlon  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Virginia  delegates  were  commlseloned  by 
the  governor,  April  17,  1787.  Ford's  Ust,  11.  See  also  the  Chap- 
ter, post,  on  The  Constltntlon  In  Virginia- 
1  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  38,  39,  41. 

*  Hay  30  to  June  IS. 

*  The  Hassachueetta  delegatea  were  commlsaltxied  hy  the  Oov- 
emor,  April  9,  17S7,  under  the  act  of  Its  Legislature  of  March  10, 
1787.  fVands  Duia  was  appointed,  but  did  not  attend,  on  ac- 
count ot^l-health  and  Judicial  duties.  Ford's  List,  6.  Dana 
was  active  in  secnrlng  the  latlflcatlon  of  the  Constitution  in  his 
Bute.    See  the  chapter,  poet,  on  The  Constitution  In  Maasachn- 
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From  Connecticut  came  William  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
graduate  of  Tale,  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  eloquence,  the 
agent  of  Connecticut  in  England,  in  colonial  daya;  the 
friend  of  Samuel  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  its  first  United  States 
Senator  and  President  of  Columbia  College;  also  Boger 
Sherman,  signer  of  the  four  chief  State  papers  in  our 
early  history,  the  Association  of  1774,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the 
Constitution.  He  serred  his  State  as  its  Chief  Justice 
for  twenty-three  years,  and  was  a  United  States  Senator 
at  the  time  of  his  deatL  Connecticut  also  sent  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  a  judge  in  his  State,  and, 
under  the  Constitution,  appointed  by  Washington,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  later  minister  to  the 
Court  of  France.  He  was  the  chief  author,  with  Johnson, 
of  the  judiciary  act  of  17S9,  perhaps  his  chief  service  to 
his  country, — ^for  it  is  the  fonndation  of  our  national 
judicial  system." 

The  del^rates  from  New  Tork  were  Robert  Yates,  who 
had  served  in  its  Provincial  Congress,  and  who  afterward 
became  its  Chief  Justice;  John  Lansing,'  twice  speaker 

1  The  Connecticut  delegatcfl  were  appointed  by  Its  Leglelatare, 

under  Uie  act  ot  Hay,  17ST.    Bllevortti  left  the  Ctmventfon  some 

.   I    qi  time  after  An^st  23,  bnt  as  a  member  of  the  Connecticat  Con- 

I.  V~v!  f    ■•  ventlon,  voted  lor  ratification.    Ford'a  List.  p.  6.    See,  post,  the 

*^       '  chapter  on  The  C<KistltutIoa  In  Connecticut' 

*  Lanelng  and  Yates  left  the  Convention  on  the  fifth  of  July 
and  Joined  In  their  reastniB  for  wlthdravlng  and  refusing  to  auh- 
Bcrlbe  to  the  Constltntlon  In  a  letter  to  Ooremor  Clinton.  Judge 
Yates  took  notes  of  the  debates  durlns  his  attendance  Hay  25- 
Jnly  G,  which  were  aftervard  copied  by  Lansing  and  publlahed 
as  Yates'  Minutes;  they  are  given  In  Billot.  Vol.  I,  389-4S2;  and 
are  published  In  sevenil  edttiona,  together  with  lather  Martin's 
/  i  "Qenntne  Information,"  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
and  some  other  historical  documents;  they  form  a  volame  prlnt«d 
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of  its  aBsemblj,  a  member  of  the  Cootinental  Congress 
and  successor  to  Yates  as  Chief  Justice,  in  1798,  and  also 
to  Robejrt  B.  Livingston,  three  years  later,  as  Chancellor. 
The  ablest  member  of  the  New  York  delegation  was  Alex- 
ander JSa^lton,  who  bad  wired  as  aide-de-camp  to 
"S^ashington,  as  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  in 
Congress.    It  is  his  distinction,  among  our  early  statesmen,  U    ^J 
first  to  have  proposed  calling  a  convention  to  form  a  na-  ^\        i 
tional  Constitution,     For  seven  years  he  had  n^Iected  i . 
no  opportunity  to  secure  an  adequate  civil  system  for  the  | 
nation.     It  was  he,  who  after  the  inauguratiou  of  the ' 
new  government,  "smote  the  coijse  of  public^  credit,  and 
it  sprang  upon  its  feet.^'^  To  Ma^son  undoubtedly  belongs  J-  /  '^ 
^"Eoiibr  of  formulating  the  plan  which  immediately  b&- 
came  the' foundation  of  tEe  "Constitution ;  but  the  honor  j*  i-rn-A-i*^ 
of  initiating  the  movement  which  culminated  in  that  plan  ?*»^vt  i^ 
and  of  oiganizing  our  national  government  iui,der  the  Con- 
stitution is  due  to  Hamilton,'    W^T**^  ^X-^Al  I"*'*  %  ria 
New  Jersey  chose  William  Livingston,  a  graduate  ox 
Yale,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  eleven 
times  the  Governor  of  the  State ;  David  Brearly,  educated 
at  Princeton,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  that 
formed  the  first  constitution  of  the  State  and  twelve  years 
its  Chief  Justice;  William  Churchill  Houston,  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton,  and  for  twelve  years  its  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy;  a  member  of  the 

at  Albany  br  WebBter  and  SUnner  In  1S21,  308  paces,  to  which 
edition  the  reterencea  are  made.    Some  slight  information  con-  I 
cernins  the  ConventlOTi  will  be  found  In  Washington's  Dtarr.  J , 
Works  (Ford's  Bdltlon),  XI,  140-1E6. 

1  The  New  Tt^k  delegates  were  elected  by  the  LeglBlaturs, 
Uarch  16,  1787,  under  the  act  of  February  2B,  preceding.    Tates 
and  Lansing  left  the  ConTentlon  July  6,  and  roted  against  ratlfl- 1 
cation  In  the  New  York  Coaventlon.    Ford's  List,  T.    See  the  [' 
r,  post,  on  The  ConstltuUixi  la  New  York. 
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general  assemblj  of  tbe  State,  of  the  Annapolia  Conven- 
tion, and  five  times  ch(»eu  a  del^ate  to  the  Continental 
Congress;  William  Patterson,  also  a  graduate  of  .Prinoe- 
ton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
a  mraiber  of  the  State  l^slatare,  ten  times  Attomej- 
Qeneral  of  the  State,  afterwards  its  senator  in  Congress; 
once  its  Govemor,  and  appointed,  by  Washington,  a  Jus- 
tioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Jonathan 
Da}ion,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  had  been  a  member  of 
the  assembly,  of  the  last  Continental  Congress  and  after- 
■ward  was  twice  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  United  States  Senator  for  one  tenn.' 

The  del^ation  from  Pennsylvania  included  Franklin, 
whose^fftD^  was  equal  to  Washington's,  and  whose  repu- 
tation was  world-wide,  while  miatof  lii5"«dieagft^"in"the 
Convention  were  youths  and  before  some  of  them  were 
bom.  In  science,  in  diplomacy,  in  society,  in  letters,  in 
practical  business,  in  great  public  enterpriaes,  of  wide 
influence  to  this  day,  lie  was  the  foremost  American,  and 
of  all  our  great  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  more  has 
been  written  of  him  than  any  save  Washington.  He  was 
President  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  most  influential  man 
in  its  del^^tion.  He  was  too  feeble  to  participate  freely 
in  the  debates,  but  it  may  be  said  that  had  it  not  been  for 
his  presence,  his  good  humor  and  his  practical  sagacity, 
the  Constitution  could  not  have  been  formed.  With  him 
were  Thomas  Kifflin,  the  Quaker  soldier,  a  member  of 
the  assembly  and  of  the  old  Congress,  and  nine  years 

iTh«  New  Jemj  delegatee  were  oommlMloned  by  the  Oot- 
ODor,  November  23,  17S6;  Hay  IS,  June  G,  1787.  John  Nellscw, 
who  WBS  appointed,  did  not  attend,  but  roted  for  ratification  in 
the  New  Jereey  ConTentlon;  Abraham  Clark  also  did  not  attend; 
was  opposed  to  the  ratification ;  chosen  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  CDDTeaticKi,  but  was  too  ill  to  attend.  Ford's  List,  p.  8. 
Bee  alw^  the  chapter,  post,  on  The  Constitution  In  New  JacMf. 
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Qovernor  of  the  State;  Bobert  Morris,  lately  superintend- 
ent of  finances,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration,  a  delegate  to 
CongresB,  later  first  United  States  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  a  founder  of  the  bank  of  North  America; 
Qeoi^  Clymer,  also  one  of  the  signers,  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, and  afterward  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  and  active  in  the  debates  on  the  first  twelve 
amendments;  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  a  great  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  member  of  assembly  and  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution;  Jared 
Ingersoll,  at  the  head  of  the  PemisylTania  bar,  and  for 
nine  years  Attorney-General  of  his  State ;  James  Wilson, 
a  student  from  the  tTniTersities  of  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew, 
and  Edinbui^  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  ablest  oonstitntional  lawyer  in  the  Convention ; 
later  ProSssor  oTXaw  Ifi  the  tTniversity  of  Pennsylvania 
and  appointed  by  Washington  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  and  Gouvemenr  Morris,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  a  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
.nental  Congress,  a  member  of  the  New  York  aasembly, 
^minister  to  Prance,  and  afterward  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  IL'^^^^  Morris,  who,  because  of 
the  perfection  of  bis^  stylej  was  chosen  by  the  committee 
on  arrangement  and  style  to  write  the  Constitution  in  its 
final  form.' 

Delaware  elected  George  Read,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration,  the  probable  chief  author  of  the  first 
constitution  of  his  State,  its  Governor,  a  member  of  its 
legislature,  a  commissioner  to  the  Annapolis  Convention, 

1  The  PennaylTanla  delegatee  wars  appointed  by  act  of  tbe 
I>Cl8lBtnre,  December  30,  1786;  Franklin,  "by  special  act  of  Marefa 
28,  ITS7.  Ford'a  Llat,  p.  8,  See  alio  Uie  chapter,  poet,  on  The 
ConatltDtiOB  In  Pennarlvanla,  for  the  Bervlcee  of  Pranklln,  Wil- 
ion  and  Clrmer,  In  the  Pennsylvania  ratifying  Conventloo. 
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later  Uoited  States  Senator,  and  finally  Chief  Joetice  of 
his  State ;  Gunning  Bedford,  a  delegate  to  the  assembly, 
and  to  Congress  and  commiBsioned  by  Washington  as  first 
judge  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for  Delaware ;  John 
Dickinson,  a  del^ate  to  Congress,  an  upright  judge,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  "Letters  of  a  Fanner,"  and  of  the 
Declaration  issued  by  Congress  in  1775,'  and  lately  Presi- 
dent of  the  Annapolis  Convention.  It  was  while  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Pennsylvania  that  its 
legislature  founded  the  collie  that  bears  his  name.  In 
his  letters  to  the  people,  over  the  signature  of  Farmer,  he 
urged  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  This  State 
also  sent  Bichard  Basset,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  Annapolis  Convention,  United  States  Senator,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State,  Qovemor,  and  United  States  Circuit 
Judge ;  also  Jacob  Broom,  a  much  respected  citizen.^ 

From  Maryland  the  del^ates  were  James  HcKenry,  a 
member  of  Washington's  military  family,  of  the  senate  of 
Maryland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  later,  Secretary  of  War  under  Washington; 
Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  President  of  the  Council 
of  Safety  of  his  State,  delegate  to  Congress,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Maryland  to  join  witii 
the  Commission  from  Virginia  to  settle  the  jurisdiction 
over  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  was  this  commission  which  ad- 
journed to  Mt.  Vernon,  conferred  there  with  Washing- 
;  ton  on  national  needs  and  made  that  report  leading  to  the 
calling  of  the  Federal  Convention.     Maryland  also  sent 

1  The  Delaware  delegates  were  cwnmissloned  by  tbe  OoTernor, 
April  i,  17ST,  under  the  act  of  tbe  Legislature  of  February  3, 
1787.  Ford's  Uet,  p.  9.  See  tbe  cbapter.  post,  on  The  Ckinatltu- 
tton  In  Delaware,  tor  their  services  In  tbe  Delaware  raUfylnK 
convention. 

1  Penneylvanla  and  Delaware  were  the  only  States  all  ot  whose 
delegates  attended  snd  signed  the  Constltatltm. 
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Daniel  Oarroll,  a  delc^te  to  the  old  Congress,  and  to 
the  new,  under  the  Constitution,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners that  located  the  capital  pf^tHe^niteS^tat^ ;  and 
'JahiriFrancis  Iff erceiv  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  a  law  student  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  a  dele-  , 
gate  to  the  Continental  Congress.     He  refused  to  sign  \\\\ 
j^e  Constitution  and  opposed  its  ratification.    He  after-  I  ' 
wards  was  a  memher  of  the  State  legislature,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress,  and  Qoveraor  of  Maryland.    Luther j  ,  \ 

Martin,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  was  one  of  the  distin-     \ 
guished  lawyers  of  his  day,  Attorney-General  of  Mary- 
land, a  champion  of  State  sovereignty,  and,  with  Yates 
and  Lansing,  opponents  of  the  Constitution.     He  is  one 
of  the  four  members^  of  the  couFenti^  from,  whosenofee  "^ 
and  letters  its  debates  are  to  some  extent  known;  "bur'By 
posterity  he  is  remembered  chiefly  as  counsel  to  Aaron 
Burr  in  hia  trial  for  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  national 
government.     In  his  last  days  Martin  was  the  recipient  i   ; 
of  Burr's  meagre  hospitality  and  of  the  charitable  I^s-  '  ' 
lation  of  bis  State." 

North  Carolina  chose  for  delegates  Alexander  Martin, 
a  graduate  of  Princeton,  a  member  of  the  assembly;  of 
its  first  and  second  Provincial  Congresses;  its  Governor, 
and  later,  United  States  Senator;  William  Bichardson 
Davie,  also  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  Governor  of  his  State, 
and  envoy  to  France  with  Gerry  and  Ellsworth ;  and  Will- 

ia«ep.  ise. 

*  The  HuTland  delegates  were  elected  br  the  Lesislatare,  act 
of  April  23,  17ST;  vacancies  filled  by  Legislature,  Ha?  5,  8,  S3, 
and  delegates  commiMloned  by  act  of  LeglelatnTe,  Ha?  36,  1787. 
Robert  HanBon  Harrison,  Ctaarlee  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Thomas 
Sim  Lee,  Thomas  Stone,  Qabrlel  Duvall,  declined;  Carroll  favared 
adoption;  Lee  voted  for  ratification  In  Uaryland  Convention  and 
Mercer  against  It  Ford's  List,  p.  10.  See  poet,  the  chapter  on 
The  ConBtltntitn  in  Haryland. 
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iam  filonnt,  a  member  of  the  proTindal  assembly  and  of 
the  House  of  Conimons  of  bis  State,  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  founder  of  the  citj  of  KnoxriUe,  and, 
afterward,  governor  of  the  Territory  south  of  the  river 
Ohio.  While  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee  he 
was  impeached,  found  gmlty  and  expelled  in  1797, — ^his 
impeachment  settling  the  question  that,  in  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  a  member  of  Congress  is  not  a  civil 
officer  of  the  United  States.  Richard  Dobbe  Spaight,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  had  served  as 
member  of  assembly,  as  del^ate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  was  afterward  a  member  of  Congress  under 
the  ConBtitution.  Hugh  Williamson,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,'  and  for  a  time  one  of  its 
instructors  in  mathematics,  had  been  a  student  of  medi- 
cine at  Edinbu^h  and  London,  was  Doctor  of  Ifedicine 
from  the  University  of  Utrecht,  and  was  one  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  London  who  was  examined  by  the  Privy  Council 
in  the  matter  of  the  destruction  of  tea  at  Boston.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  assembly  and  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  became  a  member  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution.' 

From  South  Carolina'  came  John  Rutledge,  a  native 

1  He  was  a  member  of  Ita  first  graduating  clam,  Uar  17,  176T; 
aaoUiflr  member  wat  Francla  HopUnbon,  conaplcnouB  In  ttae  cera- 
monlei  attending  the  ratification  of  tbe  Constttntlon,  In  PhlUdel' 
plila;  Bee  Vol.  n,  pp.  132-184. 

*  The  Nortb  Carolina  delegates  ven  appointed  tinder  tbe  act 
of  Its  Leglslatnre,  January  6,  1787;  vacancies  were  filled  by  Uie 
GoTemor,  April  3,  23,  1787.  Richard  Caswell  and  Wlllfe  Jones,  de- 
clined. Ford's  List,  p.  IS.  For  Jones'  opposition  to  the  Constl- 
tutloQ  In  the  ratification  Convention,  see  ttae  chapter,  post,  oa 
The  ConBtitution  in  North  Carolina. 

■  Tbe  South  Carolina  delegates  were  elected  by  Joint  ballot  of 
the  Legtslature,  act  of  March  8,  1787,  and  were  commissioned  by 
the  Oorernar,  April  10,  1T87.    Henry  lAurens  was  elected,  bat  did 
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of  Irelapii^  and  like  Blair  of  Virginia  he  had  been  a  atn- 
"~Hent  ofTftW  "at  Uie  Inner  Temple.  He  was  inferior  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries  in  eloquenoe  and  learning,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  had  been 
twice  Qoremor  of  South  Carolina,  and  judge  of  its  Court 
<d  Chancery.  Washington  appointed  him  Associate-Jua- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
became  Chief-Justice  of  his  State.  His  nomination  as 
Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  because  of  a  mental  infirmity  which  had  be- 
fallen him.  Charles  Cotesworth  Finckney,  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  had  heard  Blac£stone  lecture,  was  emi- ' 
nent  as  soldier  and  lawyer,  but  is  best  remembered  by  pos- 
teri^  for  his  famous  reply  to  Talleyrand  when  envoy  to 
France  with  G^rry  and  Harahall,  "Millions  for  defense,' 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Charles  Finckney,  a  kins- 
man, had  been  a  member  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  had  seen  much  service  in  the  war. 
He  was  four  times  Governor  of  his  State ;  served  it  later 
in  the  United  States  Senate ;  became  minister  to  Spain ; 
and  again  a  member  of  Congress.  He  submitted  a  plan  5/  2» 
of  ^vemment  to  the  Convention,  but  its  exact  diaraeter  iVr^//,, 
is  unknown.^  Fierce  Butler,  a  native  of  Ireland,  had 
been  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  an^'^jocame 
the  first  United  States  Senator  from  his  Stete. 

Qeoj^a  chose  William  Few,  who,  like  many  of  hia  col- 
leagues, had  been  a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  of  the 

not  attend,  on  account  of  111  healtb.  He  voted  for  ratlflcatlmi  in 
the  South  Carolina  Convention.  Ford's  Ust,  p.  14.  See  tbe  duw- 
ter,  post,  on  The  ConitlTntion  In  Boutb  Carolina. 

1  "I  vaa  the  only  member  of  tbat  txidy  that  ever  submitted  a'., 
plan  at  a  Constitution  completely  drawn  In  articles  and  sections," 
■aid  he.  In  hfs  speech  on  the  admission  of  Missouri.    See  my  Con-  ."^ 
Btltutlonal  History  of  the  American  People,  1TT6-U60,  Vol.  I,  p. 
>02;  note. 
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Oontmeutal  Con^reee.  He  became  United  Statea  Senator 
from  Qeorgia  and,  later,  a  member  of  the  l^elature  of 
ISew  York.  William  HooHtoiin  and  William  Fierce  had 
been  members  of  the  old  Congrees;  Abraham  Baldwin, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  and  some  time  a  tutor  in  that  Univer- 
sity, had  aerred  in  the  Georgia  asaembly  and,  while  a 
member,  became  President  of  the  Univerai^  of  Geoigia, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  later  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
eeDtatives  and  became  a  United  States  Senator.^ 

New  Hampshire  sent  John  Langdon,  who  had  served 
his  State  witJi  distinction  in  the  old  Congress,  in  the  as- 
sembl;  and  on  the  bench,  and  was  destined,  as  temporary 
President  of  the  first  Senate  under  the  Constitution,  to 
notify  Washington  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  He 
was  three  times  President  of  his  State,  and  represented  it 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  New  Hampshire  sent  the 
youngi»t  man  chosen  to  the  Convention  by  any  State, 
Nicholas  0ilman,~a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and,  under  the  Constitution,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  and  a  United  States  Senator  at  the  time 
of  his  death.' 

>  The  G«orsla  delegates  were  appointed  br  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, of  Febmarr  10,  17S7;  commlraloned  bj  the  Governor,  April 
17, 1787.  Oeorge  Walton  and  Nathaniel  Pendleton  41d  not  attend. 
William  Honaton  left  the  Convwtlon  some  time  after  Julr  IS. 
Ford'B  UBt,  p.  14. 

1  The  delegation,  or  conunlaalonen,  appointed  br  Vev  Bamp- 
■hire,  act  of  June  27,  1787,  conaleted  of  John  lAngdon,  John 
Pickering  Nicholas  GUaan  and  Benjamin  West,  bnt  thU  was  not 
the  flrtt  delegation  which  the  State  had  chosen,  by  vote  of  Jan- 
uaiT  17,  17S7.  The  LeglBlatnre  anthorlied  any  two  of  the  foar 
delegates  of  the  State  then  In  the  conUnental  Congreoa,  wbo  bad 
been  elected  tor  the  cnrrent  rear  to  meet  In  the  proposed  Federal 
Convention  In  caae  Congreea  ilgnlfled  Its  approval  and  co-operate 
In  whatever  war  wonld  be  "advantageona  to  the  ^lalon.  and  not 
an  Infringement  of  the  powers  granted  to  Congnsft  b;  Ol«  Con- 
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The  Artidee  of  Confederation  provided  a  mode  for  the 
ratification  of  amraSmente,^  but^  ncaie  for  proposing  them, 
'  ^otigH  ttfiiuilly  an  American  constitution  is  explicit  on 
both  points.  In  the  absence  of  specific  directions  for  pro- 
posing amendmoits,  it  is  presumable  that  the  work  shall  A,y/-A_^^ 
be  done  by  persons  expressly  commissioned;  h^_the_d^e:;^ ,  «^  **    'i 

gat^  nowjiffiembled  were^somewhat  varioiisly  commis-  -nil'''     ' 
aicmed  by  the  State  l^^atores.    It  does  not  appear,  in  [  j  |  |  I  ;  |  - 
tlwir  credentials,  that  they  were  expressly  authorized  to    '  '  '  ' 

do  more  than  to  confer  together,  and  to  report  such  altera- 
tions and  provisions  as,  agreeable  to  the  general  principles 
of  repuhlican  government,  would  make  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution equal  to  the  needs  of  the  Union,  The  Conven- 
tion, therefore,  was  essentially  a  grand  committee  of  the 
States  appointed  to  remedy  defects  in  the  existing  system.' 
The  Articles  intimated,  if  they  did  not  indicate,  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  reforms  would  be  approved, — by  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  nation, — that  is,  the  States. 
At  this  time  democracy  was  not  far  enough  developed  in  ,  ' 
America  to  impose  the  condition  of  popular  ratification/  / 
for  any  constitution  that  might  be  submitted. 

In  only  two  States,  Massachusetts  and  Kew  Hampshire,  L 
had  sucH  a  course  been  followed.     The  constitutions  of  'i 

federation."  The  delegateB  at  tbla  time  were  John  Langdon, 
Fierce  Long,  John  Sparhawk  and  Nicholas  GUman.  New  Hamp- 
ehlre  State  Papere,  XX,  810.  The  State  records  do  not  conflnn 
the  list  (Langdon,  Atkinson,  LlTennore  and  Bartlett),  given  bj 
Amorj  In  his  life  of  Jcdin  Snlllvan,  p.  226. 

The  New  Hampshire  delegates  appointed  who  did  not  attend, 
J(din  Pickering  and  Benjamin  West,  both  voted  for  ratlflcatlon  in 
the  New  HampaUre  Convention.  See,  post,  the  chapter  on  The 
Constitution  fn  New  Hampshire. 

1  ArUcIe  xm.  t 

1  For  a  diacnsiion  of  the  powers  of  this  and  other  conventions, , ! 

see  John  Alexaader  Jameeon's  Treatise  on  Const! tutional  Conven- 1 

tions.  Their  Htstorr,  Powers  and  Modes  of  Proceeding.    Fourth  i ' 

Bdltlon;  Chicago;  Callaghan  ft  Co.,  1887. 
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the  other  States  had  been  promalgated  by  the  Jbodiea 
\(Eichf onned  them,  and  their  authority  waa  unqueatioped.' 
The  procedente  at  this  time  for  a  mode  of  ratification  were 
therefore  not  for  ratification  hy  a  dirget^vote  of  the  people. 
If  they  were  strictly  followed,  the  Federal  Convention 
would  promulgate  ita  work,  provided  ita  authority,  to  act 
for  all  the  people,  was  relatively  aa  great  as  that  of  an 
assembly,  or  a  State  convention,  to  promulgate  the  o<m- 
stitution  of  a  ConunonwealtL  But  the  delegates  now 
assembled  did  not  possess  the  authority  which  the  people 

^  had  del^eted  to  their  representatives  in  the  assemblies. 

'  The  Convention  was  authorized  to  submit  alterations  In 
the  Articles;  but  further  than  this  it  had  no  authority  to 
go.  The  later  history  of  these  alterations  mnat  dq>end^ 
upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  tiatipn.  The 
mode  indicated  was  to  submit  the  alterations  to  Con^S^  "' 
which  in  turn  should  submit  them  to  the  State  legislatures, 
or  to  representatives  of  the  people,  chosen  by  tiiem^^ 
pressly  to  take  the  amendments  into  consideration.     The 

'  credentials  of  the  New  Jersey  members  clearly  empowered 
them  to  consider  whatever  important  changes  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Union  pointed  out  as  necessary,  and  to  devise 
such  provisions  as  would  make  the  Federal  government 
equal  Ut  the  demands  put  upon  it.  But  the  credentials 
from  all  the  other  States  expressed,  or  implied,  the  lim- 
itation of  the  work  in  band  to  an  amendment  of  the 
Articles  and  not  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Constitution. 
The  delegates,  as  we  shaU  soon  see,  carefully  discussed 
their  powers  and  arrived  at  a  practical  conclusion  which 
determined  the  character  of  their  work,    namely,  that 

>  Far  a  detailed  accoont  ot  the  flrst  State  Constitutions,  see 
mr  ConstltatloiuJ  Htetorx  ot  the  American  People,  lT7ft-lS60, 
Vol.  I,  Chapters,  II,  in,  IV  and  VIL 
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they  were  merely  &n  advisory  body  whicli  m%tit  only  li 
suggest  changes  in  the  existing  federal  syBtem. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Convention  to  the  States,  the 
evidence  is  also  clear.     These  claimed  to  be  free,  sover- 
eign and  independent,  a  claim  strengthened  by  its  explicit 
reeopdtionrin'TSe  first  article  of  the  treaty  with  Great 
3nlwn' m"  1783*  and  commonly  held   by  public   men. 
"  Whatever  the  secret  purpose  of  this  article,  in  the  treaty, 
it  was  donbtleBs  not  to  discourage  disaffection  among  the 
States,  or  an  ultimate  return  of  any  of  them  to  the  British 
empire.    The  recognition  of  State  sovereignty  by  the  most  \ 
powerful  of  nations  was  likely  to  convince  the  i)eople  of 
a  State  that  th^  possessed  it.     Seventy  years  after  this  1 
treaty,  South  Carolina  cited  it  as  sufficient  proof  of  State    ' 
sovereignty  at  the  time  when  the  State  constitution  was   . 
formed.'    The  omission  of  a  distinct  claim  of  sovereignty 
in  the  first  State  constitutions  may  be  explained  as  evi- 
dence that  the  idea,  as  Kandolph  intimated^  was  wide-  i-^-j't.- 
spread  and  commonly  accepted.'    Certainly  no  State,  in 
1787,  considered  itself  as  other  than  independent  or  that  I 
the  authority  it  had  given  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  ; 
assembled  was  other  than  limited,  as  was  expressly  stated  '. 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  evidence  is  cumulative  that  the  States  looked  upon'/ , 
Congress  as  their  agent  and  in  no  wise  as  their  principal, ' 

1  His  Britannic  Hajeatr  acknowledges  the  said  United  States, 
vis.:  New  HampBhlre,  MaaaacbaBetta  Baf,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantation,  C<xtnectlcnt,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Haryland,  Virginia,  Nortb  Carcrflna, 
South  Carolina  and  aeorgla  to  be  tree,  Boverelan  and  Independ- 
ent States;  that  he  treats  with  them  as  snch  and  tor  himself,  his 
h^ra  and  enccessors  rellniiulshes  all  claims  to  the  goremment, 
propertr  and  territorial  rlghta  of  the  same  and  every  part  thereof. 
Treaties  and  Conrentlona.  376. 

>  See  VoL  n,  of  this  work,  pp.  6*4,  68C 

I  Hlliot,  V,  137. 
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their  equal,  or  their  Buperior.    Indeed,  the  authority  of 

Congress  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  CoDves- 

tion  now  assembled,  for  scarcely  an  act  of  Congress,  and 

none  effecting  rereuTie,  could  be  executed  without  both 

the  consent  and  the  active  support  of  the  Stat^'.     The 

assemblies  embodied  whatever  of  sovereignty  the  people 

had  delegated.     That  this  theory  of  the  relation  of  the 

States  to  the  United  States  had  of  late  been  somewhat 

invalidated  by  the  collapse  of  public  credit,  by  the  viola- 

,  tion  of  contracts  and  by  the  open  tendency  to  anarchy,  of 

!   which  Shays'  rebellion  was  the  most  startling  illustration, 

is  imdoubtedly  true.      In  other  words,  the   theory  had 

broken  down  under  the  test  of  the  practical  administration 

of  affairs.    It  is  to  this  qpirection  of  the  theory,  by  prac- 

j  tical  administration,  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin, 

I  and  later  for  the  development,  of  the  idea  of  njttJonal 

I  sovereignty  wl^gh,  in  our  day,  is  more  clearly  recognizeSr^ 
£ighteeiith  century  writers,  including  several o?6uF8?2tea- 
men  at  that  time,  attempted  to  harmonize  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  Nation  and  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
States  by  a  theory  of  residuary  sovereignty  in  the  States.* 
This  idea  was  in  process  of  formation  at  the  time  the  Ped- 
erol  Convention  met. 

Under  a  solemn  pledge  of  secrecy,  and  with  closed 
doors,  the  members,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  proceeded 
to  their  work.^    The  Virginia  delegates  had  been  in  daily 

1  The  doctrine  of  rMldnary  sovereignty  mat  throngh  tlie  Fed- 

I I  erallat  and  some  account  of  It  will  be  given  In  later  chaptera.  It 
Klso  runs  throogh  the  decisions  or  the  Supreme  Coart  and  Is  aa 
Vlear  la  Texas  vs.  White,  18G8,  as  la  the  earlier  decisions  by 
Marshall. 

,  1  The  Journal  of  the  Convention  vas  published  in  ISZl  bj  the 
authority  of  Congress.  Hadlson's  notes  were  not  published  until 
sixteen  years  later  and  after  his  death.  He  was  the  last  snrvlv- 
ing  member  of  the  Convention.    In  addition  to  the  Journal  and 
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conference  among  themselves  and  with  other  members  at 
the  Indiaii  Queen,^  and  at  the  State  Houae,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Governor  Eandolph,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  opened 
the  business  of  the  Convention^  bj  presenting  fifteen  reso- 
Intions,  the  first  of  these  conferences  and  now  long  known 

the  Notes,  as  printed  In  Elliot,  we  now  have  an  exact  reprint  of  | 
all  the  papers  depoaited  by  Washington  In  the  Department  of  ' 
SWe  relating  to  the  Convention,  and  Bome  papers  tiom  other  i 
•oarcea  (omlng  Vol.  I,  of  the  Documentary  History  of  the  Con-  I 
stitutlon,  Waablnston,  lgS4.  The  letter  of  "Washington  to  £he 
PreaHeiit  of  Congreaa7  transmitting  the  Constitution,  the  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Convention  submitting  the  Constitution  to 
Congress,  the  Resolution  of  Congress  submitting  the  Constitution 
to  the  several  States,  the  Circular  Letter  to  Congress  transmitting 
copies  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Governors,  The  Proceedings  ot 
Congress,  its  resolutions  proposing  amendatory  Articles  and  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  States  are  printed  as  VoL 
n,  of  the  Docnmentary  History  of  the  Constitution  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  1894.  The  Department  has  also 
published  an  exact  reprint  of  Madison's  notes,  constituting  Vol. 
in,  of  the  Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution,  1899.  By 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Allen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rolls  and  Library,  Department  of  State,  by  whose  care  and  nnder 
whose  direction  these  Docnmentary  Volnmes  have  been  printed, 
I  am  able  to  make  my  citations  from  the  State  Department  Im- 
print of  Madison's  notes,  Hr.  Allen  having  put  the  proof  sheets 
forthcoming  of  the  volnme  Into  my  hands  at  the  time  my  manu- 
script was  receiving  its  final  revision.  For  the  convenience  d 
the  reader  I  cite  both  the  State  Department  imprints  and  Elliot  ', 

1  On  Fourth  Street,  and  known  later  as  Francis's  HoteL  It  \ 
was  for  many  years  a  popular  rendezvous  for  politicians,  and  ' 
especially  while  Philadelphia  was  the  seat  of  government.  State  ' 
and  Federal. 

*  Two  plans  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
debated,  from  day  to  day  until  the  thirteenth  of  June,  when  tbey 
were  reported  In  a  more  detailed  form.  On  the  lEth,  Patterson, 
of  New  Jersey,  submitted  a  plan,  which  was  also  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  also  the  resolutions  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  13th.  On  the  19th  this  Committee  again 
reported.  It  had  disagreed  to  Patterson's  plan,  and  reported 
Randolph's  resoluUons  as  amended  stz  days  before.  The  Con- 
vention did  not  again  go  Into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  bat  (ran 
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as  the  Yiif;inia  plan.'  A  federal  syBtem,  he  said,  should 
Becnre  the  people  against  foreign  invasion  and  domestic 
diBseiieion,  and  should  be  paramount  to  the  State  consti- 
tutions. The  Articles  had  been  made  in  the  infancy  of  the 
science  of  confederacies,  before  experience  had  taught  the 
'  inefficiency  of  relying_on^State_ requisitions;  before  com- 
mercial difficulties  bad  arisen  amoiig'the~State8;  before 
the  rebellion  in  Massachusetts;  before  the  foreign  debts 
had  become  ui^ut  and  paper  money  had  wrought  its 
havoc,  and  before  the  treaties  had  been  violatedr"^ut  he 
thought  nodiing  better  could  have  been  obtained  at  the 
time*  because  of  the  jealouBies  of  the  States  with  regard 
to  their  sovereignty.  The  defects  fn  the  Articles  muflThe 
remedied  in  compliance  with  the  principles  of  republican 
government. 

To  this  end  he  submitted  the  fifteen  resolutions  which 

tha  19th  of  June  until  the  2Srd  of  Julr  was  engaged  tn  dlaeusft- 
Ing  the  nineteen  reeolntlons  reirarted  br  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  IStli  of  June.     Some  of  these  reealutlona  harliiK 
Ctren  rise  to  much  oontroverar.  ther  were  referred  to  special 
oommlttees.    On  the  2Srd  of  JuIt.  tbey  had  all  been  considered 
and,  on  the  following  day,  a  Committee  of  Five,  called  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail,  was  api>olnted  to  report  a  Constitution. '  The 
propoaltlons  submitted  bj_Cbarle8  Plnckney,  on  the  29th  of  Hay, 
and  by  Patterson,  on  the  15th  of  June,  were  also  refeired  to  this 
Committee.    The  organUatlon  of  the  executive  presented  many 
dlfflcultles,  and  with  some  other  propositions  It  wae  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Detail,  on  the  2Sth  of  July.    On  that  day,  the 
Convention  adjourned  till  the  6th  of  August,  when  the  C<Hnmlttee 
of  Detail  reported  a  Constitution.    This  first  draft  la  the  final 
-  Instrument  was  debated  till  the  8th  of  September,  many  resolu- 
/  tlons,  meanwhile,  being  referred  to  special  committees.   All  these 
'.  having  reported  and  dlscnealon  having  ceased,  a  Committee  on 
Arrangement  and  Style  was  named  on  the  8th  of  September,  and 
H  reported  a  Constltutltm,  four  days  later.    This,  In  outline,  was 
the  procedure  of  the  Convention  and  an  acquaintance  with  It  at 
the  outset  will  greatly  aid  In  following  Its  work. 
1  Elliot,  V,  127.   Documentary  History,  III,  16-18. 
1 1776-1781. 
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had  originated  with  the  Yii^ima  delegation.*  Ab  the 
purpose  of  the  Union  was  cc^^pn  defense,  the  security 
of  liberty,  and  the  general  welfare,^  the  Articles  should 
he  enlarged  so  as  to  accomplish  these  ohjects.  This  could 
he  done  by  remodeling  the  existing  system  bo  as  to  con- 
form to  the  republican  plan  already  in  force  in  the  States. 
The  national  Ic^slatnre  should  consist  of  two  hranchee,' 
the  first  elected  by  the  people,*  the  second  chosen  by  t^ 
first  but  of  persons  nominated  bj  the  assemblies.  The 
rights  of  suffrage  in  the  legislatures  should  be  propor- 
tioned either  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,"  or  to 
the  quotas  of  contribution  as  mifbt  be  thought  best.  Each 
branch  should  have  the  right  t«  originate  laws  and  to  i 
legislate  in  all  casee  in  which  the  separate  States  were  ' 
incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  TTnion  might 
be  broken  by  State  l^islation.  The  national  le^Iature 
should  also  be  empowered  to  negative  objectionable  State 
laws. 

A  national  executive"  should  be  instituted,  chosen  by 
the  national  I^slature,  and  with  it  should  he  associated 
a  council  of  revision,  composed  of  a  number  of  federal 
judges ;  co-operating  with  the  executive,  their  negative  of 
^  State  laws  should  be  final.  A  national  judiciary  should 
he  established''  consisting  of  a  anperior  and  of  inferior 
tribunals,  chosen  by  the  national  legislature.  Their  mem- 
bers should  hold  office  during  good  behavior  and  should 
receive  a  compensation,  which,  during  their  term  of  office^ 


1  ror  tbe  Vlrgialft  Flan  Bee  Billot,  I,  148-146;  V.  U7-U8. 

*  See  preunble  of  the  Constitution. 

»  ConBtltutlon,  AKlcle  I,  Section  1,  Clanae  1. 

*  Id.    Section  S,  Clause  1. 

■  "Free  persons,"  Article  I,  Section  11,  Cl&use  1. 

*  Article  n,  Section  1,  Clause  1. 

T  Substantlallr  as  Article  III,  Section  1,  flnt  eentenoe. 
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Bhonld  neither  be  increafied  nor  diminiBbed.'  The  juris- 
diction of  the  inferior  tribimalB  should  be  to  hear  and 
determine,  in  the  first  instance,  all  cases  of  piracies  and 
felonies  on  the  high  seas;  all  csptnreB  from  an  enemy;' 
all  cases  to  which  foreigners  or  American  citizens  were 
parties,  all  oases  affecting  the  collection  of  revenue ;  and 
the  impeachment  of  officers  or  questions  involTing  the 
national  peace  or  harmony.  Over  all  these  cases  the  Su- 
preme Tribunal  should  have  final  jurisdiction.  Thus  far 
he  had  outlined  a  much  needed  reform  of  harmonizing  the 
national  government  with  the  threefold  system  of  the  State 
governments. 

He  also  suggested  administrative  reforms.     Provision 
I  should  be  made  for  the  .admission  of  new  StateSji^^d  the 
,  ■  United  States  should  guarantee  every  State  its  territory, 
1;  \,C'^  \  i     «ud  a  republican  forjB.,  of  government.*     Tfae  Articles  of 
'  \  '  ■  tTnfon  ihoiild  be  open  to  amendinent,'  and  the  assent  of 

the  national  I^slature  should  not  be  a  prerequisite.  State 
officials, — legislative,  ezecntive  and  judicial, — should  be 
bound  by  oath  to  support  the  new  Articles.'  These  should 
'  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  old  Congress,  until  the 
new  government  should  go  into  effect;  and  all  amend- 
ments which  the  Convention  might  offer,  after  receiving 
the  approval  of  Congress,  should  be  submitted  to  assem- 
blies, recommended  by  the  State  legislatures,  or  chosen 
expressly  to  consider  and  decide  on  the  new  plan,'     It  will 

I  Id.  second  sentence. 

1  Article  m,  Section  2,  Clauses  1  and  S. 

*  Article  IV,  Section  3. 

*  Article  IV,  Section  4. 

>  Elaborated  in  Article  V  of  the  Constltation. 

*  Article  VI,  Clause  2.    Tbia  propoaltion  wan  an  Innovatloa, 
.State  offldala  were  not  under  oath  to  the.Artlclcn  ot-C^toduas^ 

tlon.    The  defect  vas  cited  by  Modtson,  as  an  evil  that  ahonld 
be>emedied,  see  his  letter  to  WaBhlngton,  April  16,  1787. 
f  Applied  in  ArUcle  V. 
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be  found  upon  examination  that  fourteen  proviaioDS  of 
the  plan  which  Randolph  Bubmitted^'were  ultimately  In- 
corporated in  the  Constitution.     Charles^Pijckuey  of  : 
South  Carolina  on  the  same  day  submitted  a  plan  of  fed-  3  ^-^ 

eral  govemmeDt,  which  he  had  prepared,^  but  of  this  little      ;     ^k;  k"-, 
ia  known. 

1  The  muiiiBcrlpt  o(  Mr.  PInckneT'B  plan  Is  lost  and  no  copy  ^ 
ban  been  preswretL  Hr.  Madison  has  pointed  out  tbat  the  draft  /  j^ 
which  (oes  nnder  Hr.  Flnckney'a  name,  and  as  printed  is  Enilot,/i 
V,  129-132,  coincides  cloBely  with  the  Constitution  flnallr  adopted,/  , 
and  ccmtalns  many  prorlsloDB  which  Mr.  Plnchney  opposed  and  :  / 
highir  disapproved.  The  draft  In  Billot  was  prepared  more  than  , 
thirtr  raan  aft«r  the  Conveatlon  adjourned.    BUlot,  V.  678-679.  \ 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THB  TIBGiniA  PLAIT. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  Maj,  consideration  of  Randolph's 
resolutions  was  postponed,  at  hie  request,  in  order  to  take 
up  three  new  ones  which  he  offered,  raising  the  question 
of  the  general  character  of  the  proposed  plan  of  govern- 
ment' A  union  merely  federal  would  not  aceomplish 
the  objects  attempted  hy  the  Articles,  namely,  common 
defense,  the  security  of  liberty,  and  the  general  welfare; 
nor  would  any  treaty  between  the  States,  as  individual 
sovereignties,  be  sufficient;  therefore  a  national  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  established  consisting  of  e  supreme  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judiciary. 

This  was  the  first  use  of  the  term  national  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  now  commonly  understood,^  and  at  once 
raised  appreheneions  and  objections.  Cteneral  Pinckney 
and  G«rry  doubted  whether  the  act  of  Congress  recom- 
mending the  Convention,  or  the  commissions  of  the  mem- 
bers, authorized  them  te  discuss  a  Constitution  founded  on 
different  principles  than  the  Articles.  A  federal  govern- 
ment, said  Qouvemeur  Morris,  was  a  mere  compact  rest- 

I  'nils  chapter  1b  based  on  the  debates  In  the  ConventlcMi  from 
Ha?  SO  to  June  14,  u  It  follows  the  debates  In  their  chrono- 
logical order  the  author  has  considered  It  onneceesary,  except  in 
special  Instances  to  cite  the  page  of  the  debates.  Authorltr  for 
the  statements  In  the  present  chapter  are:  Hadlaon's  Notes  in 
the  DocumentaiT  History  of  the  ConsUtutlon.  Ill,  13-liS;  Billot, 
V,  132-190;  the  Journal  In  Documentary  Hlstorr  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, I,  199-S231  6e-S4;  Elliot,  I,  150-176;  Tates's  Minutes.  Billot, 
I,  391-410;  Albany  Edition,  1821,  97-121;  Madison's  Works  (QU- 
plD),  IT,  721-862;  Madison's  Notes  in  the  Journal  ot  the  Federal 
Convention,  Edited  fay  B.  H.  Scott,  Chicago;  Albert  Scott  ft  Ca, 
1893,  72-163. 

■  See  the  flrst  use  of  the  term  "nation,"  page  194.  . 

Sit 
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ing  on  the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  but  a  national  govem- 
ment  had  a  complete  and  comprebensiTe  operation.  One 
defect  of  the  Confederation,  eaid  Mason,  was  its  inability  3  ^^ 
tgL$oeroe  and  punish  delinquent  States.  But  puni^unent 
could  BoTBe  executed  on  tbe'States  collectively,  therefore, 
a  goremment  was  needed  which  would  operate  strictly  on 
individaalB.  Sherman  tbonght  it  was  necessary  only  to 
give  the  Confederation  additional  powers,  especially  that 
of  raising  money,  which  involved  the  rest,  but  the  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  government  and  that  of  the  States 
should  never  be  concurrent  By  a  vote  of  seven  and  a 
half  States  to  one,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  national 
government,  consisting  of  a  supreme  l^^Iative,  executive  i 
and  judiciary,  and  the  first  great  step  in  reform  was  taken,*    i ; 

Uadison  feared  that  the  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion in  the  national  legislature  according  to  the  number 
of  free  inhabitants  might  divert  discussion  from  the  main 
issue  to  a  change  in  the  existing  basis.  King  objected 
to  an  apportionment  according  to  quotas  of  contribution, 
because  of  its  variableness  and  uncertainty.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  representation  should  not  be  on  the 
existing  plan.  Bead  reminded  the  Convention  that  the 
Delaware  deputies  were  restrained  by  their  commission 
from  assenting  to  any  change  in  the  rule  of  suffrage.  If 
attempted  this  might  make  it  their  duty  to  retire.  Though 
their  aid  could  not  be  lost  without  concern  and  the  threat- 
ened secession  of  a  State  so  early  in  the  discussion  was 
ominous,  yet  Qouvemeur  Horris  remarked  that  the 
change  proposed  was  so  fundamental  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment it  could  not  be  dispensed  with.     The  acts  of  a 

>  UasMchiuette,  Penneylvanla,  Delavere,  HairUnd,  VlrKlnla, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  are;  Connecticut,  no;  New  York, 
divided.    Hamilton  ajo,  Tates  no,  so  Ut«  vote  of  the  Stat«  wu 
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national  government  must  take  effect,  said  Madison,  witli- 
out  tlie  intervention  of  the  State  l^alatureB.  There  was 
88  much  reason  for  having  repreeentation  among  the  States 
..v-y'HJipportioned  to  populationjjn  the  formation  of  a  national 
govenunen^  as,  in  a  State  government,  for  an  apportion- 
ment of  representation  among  the  counties ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  postponed,  with  the  understanding  that  no  objec- 
tion to  the  question  of  proportional  representation  would 
emanate  from  any  other  State  than  Delaware.  Penn- 
sylvania alone  dissented  to  the  organization  of  the  legis- 
lature in  two  branches,^  out  of  complaisance  to  Franklin, 

' !  who  was  partial  to  a  single  House,  such  as  this  State  then 

, ;  had.' 

Sherman  thought  that  the  first  branch  ought  to  be  chosen 

'i    by  the  State  l^;islatures  and  not  by  the  people,  who  should 
>j  I  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  govenunent,  as 

';  [  they  needed  information  and  were  constantly  liable  to  be 
misled.  Qerry,  with  the  turmoil  of  Shays'  rebellion  fresh 
in  his  memory,  r^arded  this  excess  of  democracy  as  con- 
firming Sherman's  views.  It  was  a  maxim  of  democracy 
to  starve  public  servants.  The  leveling  spirit  in  the  coun- 
try was  dangerous,  but  as  the  larger  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature was  to  be  the  grand  depository  of  the  democratic 
principles  of  govenunent  and  form  the  American  House 
of  Commons,  Mason  thought  it  should  sympathize  with 
every  part  of  the  community  and  therefore  be  chosen  ad- 
vantageously by  the  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
whole  republic.  Wilson^  true  to  the  position  which.-he-h|id 
taken  ten  years  before  in  Congress,  agreed  with  Mason, 
and  compared  the  national  government  to  alolty  pyramid, 
and  therefore  in  need  of  as  broad  a  base  as  possible.    Tn 

I  Mar  SI-    Randolph's  third  resolution, 
t  Tor  thirteen  rears,  under  the  Constltntlon  of  1776,  till  mv- 
planted  br  the  C<HisUtntlon  of  1T8S-M. 
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a  republioan^^Temment  the  con£depce  of  the  people,  he 
sai^j^s  peculiarly  esaentiaL  ISoreover  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  asaembliea  ought  not  to  be  increased  by  making  them 
the  electors  of  the  national  legislature.  A  popular  election 
would  lai^j  obviate  all  oonflicta  between  the  general 
and  the  local  governments.  The  opposition  of  the  States 
to  federal  measures  during  the  past  six  years  had  pro- 
ceeded more  from  their  officials  than  from  the  people  at 
la^e. 

Ihladison  favored  a  popular  election,  remarking  that  in 
some  States,  and  he  referred  to  Maryland,^  one  branch 
of  the  l^:islatnre,  the  Senate,  was  composed  of  men  re- 
moved from  the  people  by  an  intervening  body  of  electors. 
If  the  first  branch  of  the  national  l^slature  was  elected  , 
by  the  assemblies,  the  second  branch  by  the  first,  the 
executive  by  both  branches,  and  other  appointments  be  i 
made  by  the  executive,  the  people  would  be  lost  sight  of  1 
altogether,  and  the  sympathy  necessary  between  them  and 
their  rolers  be  too  little  felt  The  great  fabric  should 
rest  on  the  solid  foundation  of  the  people  and  not  merely 
on  the  pillars  of  the  State  legislatures.  But  Gerry,  whose 
distrust  of  popular  government  was  deep,  thought  that 
the  people  might  be  suffered  to  nominate  candidates,  from 
whom  the  State  legislatures  would  choose  the  national 
representatives.  It  wira  dear,  therefore,  that  the  new 
government  waa  not  to  be  wholly  national  in  its  sources, 
but,  by  a  vote  of  six  States  to  two,  it  was  decided  that  the 
first  branch  of  its  legislature  should  be  chosen  by  the 
P«>pie.'     Spaight  objected  to  Randolph's  plan  of  choosing 

1  KentDckf  Imitated  the  Ifaryland  sTBtem  of  electliiK  Mutora 
(ConsUtnUon  1776),  Articles  XIV.  XV,  XVI.  tn  Ito  CcaBUtutlon  at 
lies.  Article  I.  but  abandoned  It  In  179B. 

>  Randcriph's  fonrtb  resolution.  UaaBacliusetta,  New  Tork, 
FenneTlvaniB,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye;  New  3w- 
eeTi  Sontb  Carolina,  no;  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  divided. 
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the  second  branch  of  the  national  legislature  oat  of  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  assemblies,^  and  would,  luvra  it 
chosen  bj  them  directly.  If  bo  many  powers  were  taksa 
from  the  States,  Butier  feared  that  all  balance  and  secuz- 
itj  of  interests  among  them  necessary  to  their  preserva- 
tion would  be  destroyed. 

The  second  branch,  thought  Kandolph,  should  be  smaU 
enough  to  be  exempted  from  the  passionate  proceedings  to 
which  a  numerous  assembly  is  liable.  The  purpose  in 
instituting  it  was  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  labored.  A  good  Senate  seemed  most 
likely  to  prove  a  check  against  this  tendency  in  the  Amer- 
ican government.  This  was  the  first  reference  to  that 
doctrine  of  checks  and  balances,  which  was  to  dominate 
the  thought  of  the  Convention  so  largely,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  accepted  notions  in  the  eighteenth  century  re- 
specting the  mechanics  of  government.'  Unless  appor- 
tionment of  representation  according  to  population  was 
to  be  disregarded,  King  remarked,  that  for  the  first  branch 
to  choose  the  second  would  be  unpracticable,  but  if  the 
idea  of  proportion  was  to  prevail  there  would  have  to  he 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  members  to  entitle  Delaware 
to  choose  one.  Wilson  favored  a  popular  election  in  both 
branches,  but  the  idea  was  a  novel  one.  IVfigbt  not  the 
New  York  method  be  tried,  by  which  the  State  was  dis- 
tricted for  the  purpose  of  choosing  senators  ?' 

Madison  pointed  out  that  this  mode  would  destroy  the 

'  The  flrth  Virginia  reeolutlon. 

z  Hamilton  elaborates  tbe  Idea  In  the  Federalist,  see  eapeclally 

■   Nob.  LI  and  LV;  John  Adams  In  his  treatise  on  government 

makes  the  Idea  a  corDer  stone  lu  the  American  political  system; 

eee  his  Woriis,  I,  624;    IV.  287.  308.  333,  380.  439.  462;    V,  6,  473, 

488;  VI.  73,  429;   IX,  566-568. 

>  New  York  Constitution.  1777,  IV.  XII.  For  an  account  of  tlta 
senate  In  the  first  State  Constitutions,  see  my  Constitutional 
History  of  the  American  People.  1776-1850,  I,  76,  82. 
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infloenoe  of  small  States  associated  with  large  in  the 
same  district,  as  the  men  chosen  would  always  come  from 
the  larger,  and  be  cited  Tirginia  which  had  the  districting 
system.  Large  and  small  counties  were  often  formed  into 
one  district  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  senators,  hut  the 
senator  was  almost  always  taken  from  the  larger  coun- 
ties. So  many  difficulties  appearing,  the  manner  of 
choosing  senators  was  postponed  for  later  consideration, 
but  it  was  agreed,  unanimously,  that  each  branch  should 
be  empowered  to  originate  laws  and  that  all  legislative  ■ 
authority  of  Congress  should  he  transferred  to  the  national 
legislature.' 

Randolph  had  proposed  to  give  the  legislature  power  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  assemblies  were  "incompetent," — 
a  word  to  which  Finckney  and  Rutledge  objected  as  vague. 
Butler  feared  that  the  Convention  was  taking  away  the 
povrer  of  the  States.  Randolph  explained  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  giving  indefinite  power  to  the  national  l^s- 
lature,  as  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  such  an  inroad  upon 
the  States.  Hadison  had  come  to  the  Convention  with  a 
strong  bias  in  favor  of  entunerating  and  defining  the  pow- 
ers of  the  l^islature,  bnt  be  was  doubtful  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  this,  and  his  doubts  had  become  stronger. 
The  Jf eskneaa  j>f  the  Confederation  and  the  a^ressive 
_jpirit  of  the  ^sembliee  vrere  a  sufficient  argument,  and  . 
it  was  agreed,  almost  unanimously,  that  £he  general  gov- 
ermnent  should  have  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  States  were  incompetent.^  On  Franklin's  sug-: 
gestion  it  also  was  agreed  that  treaties  should  be  para-| 
monnt  to  State  laws. 

>  Randolph's  sixth  rMolntlon. 

■  HMMchoBstti,  New  Tork,  New  Jerser,  Pennsrlvanla,  Dela- 
VEr«.  VlrKlnla,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye; 
Connectlcat,  divided;  BllBwortb,  aye;  Bhermas,  no. 


3,... 
:i^'^ 
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Madison  d<mbted  the  practicability,  justice  and  effici- 
•\l^eaaj  of  empowering  the  general  govemmeDt  to  use  foroe 
against  delinquent  States.'  This  might  be  done  when 
applied  to  the  people  uidiTidually,  but  not  ooUectiTely. 
A  Union  containing  Bucb  an  ingredient  would  provide 
for  ita  own  destruction.^  To  use  force  against  a  State 
would  look  more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than  a  pun- 
iehment,  and  woold  probably  be  conaidered  by  the  com- 
monwealth attacked  as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous  com- 
pacts by  which  it  might  be  bound.  As  the  subject  raiaed 
great  difficulties,  it  was  unanimously  postponed,  but  the 
essentials  of  the  legislative  department  thus  far  agreed  to, 
though  no  details  were  worked  out,  showed  a  disposition 
to  give  paramount  authority  to  the  general  government. 
_  The  Confederation  had  no  executive,  but  depe^dedjipQn 
the  States  to  garry  out  ita  reconunendations.  .The  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  was  only  the  chairman'  of  that  body. 
,  Pinckney  desired  a  vigorous  executive,'  but  if  associated 
:'  with  the  war  power,  he  feared  an  elective  executive  might 
'  prove  a  monarchy  of  the  worst  kind.  Wilson  moved*  that 
the  executive  should  consist  of  a  single  person.  The  crit- 
ical moment  had  oome.  The  State  constitntions  made 
the  executive  the  weakest  of  the  three  departments,^  for 
the  people  in  their  distrust  of  royal  authority  had  made 
their  State  executives  subordinate  to  the  assemblies.  The 
establishment  of  a  national  executive,  therefore,  was  an 
undertaking  of  serious  import,  and  after  Wilson's  motion 

1  lAflt  clause  of  Randolota'a  slztb  reaolatioa. 

s  Madlaon  dlBcnsses  tha  power  <d  coenston  and  State  secenKm 
In  the  Federalist,  No.  XLIII,  compare  wltb  Hamilton's  dlscoralon. 
No.  XXVIIL 

>  Tbe  seventb  resolatlon. 

'June  1. 

■  For  an  account  of  the  State  ezecntlve  at  this  time,  see  mr 
GoDsUtsUonal  History  ot  tiie  American  People,  1776-18G0, 1,  8S-8S. 
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was  aeoonded,  bo  long  a  pause  ensued  that  Gorliam  in- 
quired whether  be  should  put  the  queetiou.  There  being 
no  caU  for  it,  Franklin  observed,  that  as  it  was  a  point 
of  great  importance,  he  hoped  the  members  would  deliver 
their  eentimeuta  before  it  was  put. 

Butledge  favored  placing  the  executive  power  in  a 
single  person,  but  would  deny  him  the  power'oiT  war  and 
peace.  A  single^executive  would  feel  the  greatest  re-^ 
sponsibility  and  best  administer  public  affairs.  Sher- 
man, thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  State 
constitutions,  considered  the  executive  nothing  more  than 
on  instrument  for  carrying  the  law  of  the  l^slature  into 
effect,  therefore,  whether  consisting  of  one  or  of  several 
persons,  it  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature, — the 
depository  of  the  supreme  will  of  society, — and  be  ac- 
countable to  it.  The  legislature  was  the  best  judge  of 
the  buflinesa  to  he  done  by  the  executive,  and  therefore  of 
the  nimiber  neceesary  from  time  to  time  to  do  it  For 
this  reason  the  le^slature  should  be  at  liberty  to  appoint 
one  or  more  exfic^tiv;^  as  experience  might  dictate.  "WU- 
BOn  preferred  asingle  magistrate  because  he  would  give 
^  the  most  energy,  dispatch  and  reeponBibility  to  the  office. 
The  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  England,  he  said,  were 
not  a  proper  guide  for  defining  executive  powers  in  Amer- 
ica. Some  of  these  prerogatives  were  legislative.  The 
only  powers  which  could  be  strictly  construed  as  executive 
were  those  of  carrying  out  the  laws  and  appointing  officers 
other  than  those  pertaining  to  the  legislature,  or  appointed 
by  it.  This  was  the  first  intimation  that  executive  and 
l^llislative  functions,  which  had  been  so  seriously  con- 
fused in  the  Articles,  were  to  be  separated  under  the  new 
plan. 

With  the  government  of  Massachusetts  in  his  mind, 
Qeny  favored  an  executive  council,  to  give  weight  to  the 
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executiTe  and  inspire  public  confidence.^  Handolph  re- 
garded nnitj  in  the  executive  magistracy  as  the  foetus 
of  monarcbj,  and  could  see  no  reason  why  America  should 
follow  British  precedents.  The  genius  of  its  people,  he 
said,  required  a  difiFerent  form  of  government  The  great 
requisites  of  the  executive  power,  responsihility,  vigor 
and  dispatch,  could  be  found  in  three  men  aa  well  as  one. 
The  executive  ought  to  be  independent,  and  therefore  to 
consist  of  more  than  one.  Instead  of  being  the  foetus  of 
monarchy,  Wilson  replied,  unity  in  the  executive  would  be 
the  best  safeguard  against  tyranny. 

The  British  model  of  government  was  inapplicable  to 
America.  Its  extent  was  so  great,  and  manners  so  repub- 
lican, that  nothing  but  a  great  confederate  republic  would 
do  for  it.  Such  irreconcilable  difSculties  appearing,  the 
Convention  now  went  no  further  than  to  agree  that  a 
national  executive  should  be  instituted,  but  unwilling  to 
leave  the  matter  so  vague,  Madison  thought  that,  before 
deciding  for  unity,  or  plurality,  in  the  executive,  the 
extent  of  its  authority  should  be  determined.  To  this 
end  he  moved  that  ita  authority  should  extend  to  carrying 
into  effect  the  national  laws,  to  appointing  to  office  in 
cases  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  to  executing  such 
other  powers  not  legislative  or  judicial  in  their  nature 
as  from  time  to  time  might  be  del^ated  by  the  national 
legislature.  The  limitation  in  the  words,  "not  l^slative 
or  judicial  in  their  nature,"  was  su^ested  by  General 
Pinckney  in  order  to  restrict  the  executive,  but  the  limi- 
tation was  rejected  and  Madison's  motion,  which  Wilson 
had  seconded,  was  agreed  to.' 

Wilson,  citing  the  constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  as  proof  that  an  election  of  the  executive  hy 

I  Musachnaetta  ConsUtutlon,  1780,  Part  II.  Cba.pter  2,  Section  S. 
>  Connecticut  divided,  tbe  other  States  In  the  afltrmatlv*. 
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the  people  was  both  a  conTenieut  and  a  saooesafnl  mode, 
favored  its  adoption  in  the  new  plan,  but  the  idea  was  too 
novel  and  the  practice  aa  yet  too  experimental  to  win  much 
support.  lu  all  the  other  States  the  governor  was  chosen 
by  the  kgislaturea,  a  mode  which  Sherman  favored  be- 
cause he  wished  to  make  the  executive  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  the  legislature.  For  the  executive  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  the  supreme  l^slature,  he  thought, 
would  be  the  very  essence  of  tyranny.  Wilson  suggested 
a  three  years'  term  with  re-eligibility;  Pinckney  favored 
seven  years ;  Sherman,  three,  but  opposed  the  limitation 
of  rotation,  such  as  prevailed  in  Congress,  because  it  threw 
out  of  office  the  men  best  qualified  to  perform  public 
duties.  Mason  suggested  seven  years,  and  a  prohibition 
of  re-eligibility  as  the  best  expedient  for  preventing  the 
l^^ature  from  choosing  xmfit  characters,  and  also  the 
temptation  in  the  executive  to  intrigue  with  the  legislature 
for  re-appointment.  Bedford  opposed  seven  years,  be- 
cause, if  an  incompetent  magistrate  was  saddled  on  the 
country,  impeachment  would  not  cure  the  evil,  as  it  would 
reach  only  misfeasance,  not  incapacity;  a  triennial  elec- 
tion and  re-eligibility  after  nine  years  would  be  better.' 
The  term  was  finally  fixed  at  seven  years,  the  president 
deciding  that  it  was  an  affirmative  vote.' 

How  should  the  executive  be  appointed  ?    Wilson  would 

have  both  branches  of  the  legislature  and  the  executive 

chosen  directly  by  the  people,  in  order  to  make  them  as 

'*  independent  as  possible  of  each  other  as  well  as  of  the 

1  BBdtord  wu  bere  aeulv  anticipating  tbe  proTlBlon  In  the 
PennulTUiia  Coostltntlon  of  1790,  wblch  allowed  nine  years  In 
twelve.  Tbe  Sontb  Carolina  constitution  of  1778  allowed  two 
Tears  In  six. 

■  New  Tork.  New  Jeraef,  Penn^lvanla,  Delaware  and  Vtr- 
llnia,  are;  Conneetlcnt,  Nmtb  Carolina,  Sontb  Carolina  and 
OflOTffla,  no.    MaasacbOMttB,  divided. 
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States.  Hason  thought  the  idea  impracticable,  hot  sug- 
gested that  WilsoQ)  whose  opinions  were  influential  with 
the  ConveoHon,  should  present  the  matter  more  fully. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,'  Wilson  proposed  that 
the  States  should  be  divided  into  districts,  and  the  voters 
in  each  choose  electors,  who  should  meet  and  by  ballot 
choose  an  executive  outside  of  their  own  body.  The  plan 
i  may  have  been  taken  from  the  constitution  of  Maryland.' 
!  This  mode,  Wilson  said,  would  produce  more  confidence 
'  in  the  First  Magistrate  among  the  people,  than  wo\ild  an 
election  by  the  national  legislature.  Qerry  in  part  agreed 
with  him,  because  an  election  by  the  leglslature^otild 
invite  constant  intrigue  for  the  appointment,  1^  the  mem- 
bera  and  the  candidates  would  bargain  and  play^~into 
one  another's  hands,  but  though  liking  the  princifle  in 
Wilson's  plan,  he  feared  it  would  alarm  the  State  party 
and  give  it  a  cause  for  objecting  to  the  new^lan  as  tend-  " 
ing  wholly  to  aubordinate  the  authority  of  the  States. 
The  people  were  not  yet  willing  to  atrip  the  States^of  thfllr 
powers,  even  those  not  r^uisite  for  local  purposes;  there- 
fore, would  it  not  be  bettor  for  the  assemblies,  instead  of 
special  electors,  to  choose  the  chief  magistrate,  or  to  allow 
the  ass^nblies  to  nominate  and  the  electors  to  choose! 
The  people  were  too  little  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  probable  candidates  to  fill  oMces  wisely.'  But  WilliHifi- 
son's  criticism  that  Wilson's  plan  simply  put  the  electors 
in  the  place  of  the  assemblies  and  would  be  troublesome 

1  June  i. 

•  Convention  ITT*.  XIV-XVI. 

■  At  this  time  tbe  right  to  vote  was  hedged  aboot  by  to  maaj 
quallBcatlons  that  the  number  ot  voten  and  conBaqaently  in  great 
measure  their  Intelligence  was  less  than  ther  woald  be  now  In 
^  the  same  popnlatltm.  For  an  account  of  the  extent  of  the  fran- 
chise, see  my  ConBtltutlonal  History  ot  the  American  People, 
1776-18W,  I,  ChaptOT  VH. 
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and  ezpensiTe,  doubtless  expressed  the  opinion  of  tHe 
members,  for  they  rejected  it.  By  the  same  majority, 
though  by  a  different  vote,  it  was  determined  that  the 
^ejcecutive  should  be  chosen  for  seven  years  by  the  national 
legialatiyE.'  . .      .  _ 

What  should  be  the  compensation  of  the  executive!  -3^ 
Franklin  thought  his  necessary  expenses  should  be  de- 
frayed, but  be  should  receive  no  other  pay.  As  Franklin 
was  too  feeble  to  stand  and  address  the  Convention,  Wil- 
son read  his  paper  on  the  subject  There  would  always 
be  a  tendency,  so  it  ran,  to  increase  salaries.  Washington 
had  served  the  country  for  eight  years  without  pay,  and 
doubtless  men  could  always  be  found  who  would  preside 
over  its  civil  concerns,  and  see  that  its  laws  were  fully 
executed  without  the  incentive  of  a  salary.  But  these 
opinions  were  listened  to  chiefly  out  of  respect  for  their 
author.  The  members  believed,  as  Hamilton  later  wrote 
in  the  Federalist,  that  the  function  of  a  salary  consists 
in  the  larger  interest  which  it  creates  in  a  citizen  to  oon- 
tinue  and  conserve  the  State,  and  that  in  the  mechanics 
of  government  it  anchors  men  to  the  existing  political 
system.' 

As  a  check  on  the  executive,  Dickinson,  following  State ' 
precedents,  would  make  bim  removable  by  the  national , 
legislature  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  assemblies. 
The  power  of  removal  must  be  located  somewhere,  and 
impeachment  was  somewhat  objectionable.  Sherman 
wished  the  executive  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
national  legislature,  but  JMason  pointed  jut  that_diia_  __ 
would  make  him  its  creature  and  violate  a  principle  of    . 

iTIie  last  vote  Massachusetts,  Connectlcnt,  New  York,  DeiRr 
ware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina  and  OeoTfIa,  are; 
Fennsylvanla  and  Hairlsnd,  no. 

»  Poderaltet,  Noa.  XIV,  Uaan. 
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^good^veramfiiit :  the  Monteaqnieaa  separation  into  three_ 
departments.'  But  Madison  and  Wilson  observed  th&t 
removal  by  tlie  legislature  at  the  request  of  the  States 
would  produce  a  dangerous  mixture  of  authorities,  would 
tend  to  coalitions  among  the  States  and  open  die  door  for 
intrigue  against  the  executive  in  States  in  which  his  ad- 
ministration might  be  unpopular.  Dickinson's  Jiton^t 
was  the  independence  of  the  three  departments  of  gov- 
ernment The  two  sources  o^  stability  in  the  national 
legislature  wo\ild  bo  Its  two  branches  and  the  division  of 
the  country  into  distinct  States.  Sufficient  powers  left 
with  the  States  would  preserve  a  standing  check  upon 
the  general  movement.  Something  must  be  devised  to  give 
the  new  government  the  excellencies  which  distingoiah 
a  limited  monarchy,  which,  he  declared,  though  it  was 
the  best  government  the  world  had  experienced,  could 
not  be  established  in  America.  The  best  substitute  for 
the  English  system  was  the  division  of  the  national  legis- 
lature into  two  branches,  and  of  the  country  into  distinct 
States,  therefore,  each  State  should  retain  an  equal  voice, 
at  least  in  one  branch.  These  opinions,  highly  interesting 
in  the  light  of  later  conclusions,  were  but  indirectly  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  tlie  removal  of  the  executive.  It 
was  agreed  that  he  should  be  removable  on  impeachment 
and  conviction  of  malpractice,  or  neglect  of  duty,  and  that 
he  should  be  ineligible  after  seven  years." 

Bandolph  opposed  unity  in  the  executive,  because  he 
believed  that  the  permanent  temper  of  tiie  people  was 
adverse  even  to  the  semblance  of  monarchy,  and  as  a 
single  magistrate  would  be  likely  to  be  chosen  from  the 

1  Hontesgnleu  Spirit  of  Laws.  Book  II,  Chapter  VI. 

1  On  tbe  period  of  seven  rears.  MnssachiuettR,  New  Tork,  Del- 
aware, MaryUnd,  Virginia,  Nortb  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
are;  Connecticut  and  Georgia,  no.    Pennsrlvanla,  divided. 
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center  of  the  commuiiity,  he  favored  t^ree.  meiobera  to  be/  / 
brought  from  different  regionsT^Butler,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  distractions  caused  by  the  plurality  of  militar}' 
heads  in  Holland,  pointed  out  that  if  the  executive  was 
made  up  from  three  districts,  there  would  be  a  constant 
struggle  for  local  advantages.  Pinckney,  seconded  by 
Wilson,  then  moved  for  a  single  executive,*  and  Wilson 
denied  that  there  was  evidence  of  popular  antipathy  to 
the  idea.  The  States,  though  agreed  in  scarcely  any  other 
instance,  had  agreed  in  placing  a  single  magistrate  at 
the  head  of  their  governments,  a  precedent  of  great  weight 
with  him.  Unity  in_the  executive  would  impart  tra&* 
quillity  as  well  as  vigor  to  the  governmept....A  law  question 
has  only  two  sides,  but  in  legislative  and  executive  mat- 
ters it  has  many  sides.  If  the  executive  consisted  of 
several  members,  no  two  of  them  might  agree. 

But  fear  of  executive  usurpation  was  strong  in  Amer- 
._ica*  at-this  time,  and  Sherman,  though  admitting  the  force 
of  State  precedgots,  remarked,  though  with  some  exagger* 
ation,  that  all  the.  Stalea  iiad  councils  of  advice  without 
which  the  governors  could  not  act.  This  arrangement 
followed  the  British  plan  of  the  King's  council.  The 
executive  council  of  the  States  was  a  relic  of  colonialism, 
and  had  been  created  originally  to  enable  the  King  to 
control  the  conduct  of  the  governor  by  keeping  him  under 
constraint  and  surveillance.  It  was  a  device  to  protect  :i 
the  home  government  rather  than  the  people  of  a  colony.'     i 

1  June  *. 

>  See  an  account  of  tbe  council  of  OeorKla  aod  Its  fanctl<HU, 
1764,  In  Wfnsor'B  Narrative  and  Critical  Hlatory  of  America,  V,  V 
890-891.  This  tnnctloD  of  the  colonial  Bzecutlve  Council  is  also 
api>arent  from  the  consideration  given  to  It  hy  the  Lwds  erf 
Trade;  see  their  Journal.  HS  cow  In  the  Library  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  For  some  acconnt  of  the  Executive 
Cooncil  in  the  first  State  CoustttutlonB,  see  my  Coiutitutlonal 
History  of  the  American  People,  1776-1850,  VoL  I,  S8. 
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Wilson  objected  to  a  coiuicil  because  it  senred  oftener  to 
cover  than  to  prevent  mal-administratton,  and  Qenj 
remarked  on  tbe  extreme  influence  that  wgiild^  arise  in 
milita^  matters,  if  the  executive  had  three  heads.  The 
experience  of  the  country  was  eveii  imore  persuasive  than 
the  arguments  against  plurality  in  the  executive,  and  it 

^   *■  ,  '  I     was  decided  that  it  should  consist  of  a  single  person,    "^he 

^  vote  of  Waehin^iton  determined  the  vote  of  Vigjnia.' 

'>     Gerry's  objection  to  a  council  of  revision,  composed 

of  the  judges,  was  to  its  confusion  of  executive  and  judicial 

.   r-,-)  functions.    The  Rhode  Island  judges*  had  set  aside^lawB 

')^(cl''i  as  imconfltitutional,  and  with  public  approbation,  but  it 
was  foreign  to  the  nature  of  things  to  make,  them  aIsd 
judges  of  the  policy  of  public  measures;  therefor^  he 
proposed  to  give  the  executive  the  veto  power  and  to  au- 
thorize Congress  to  pass  a  law  over  the  veto,  with  the 
consent  of  a  £xed  portion  of  each  branch.^  I^iog  agreed 
with  this,  but  Wilson  thought  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
If  the  departments  were  to  be  independent,  the  executive 
ehould  have  an  absolute  veto,  tTiprefiirfi.  he  favnrejgiving 
an  absolute  negative  to.tJie  executive  and^iidiciary  jointly. 
Both' Wilson  and  Hamilton  favored  an  absolutell^gative 
in  the  executive  alone,  Hamilton  remarking  that  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  had  not  exerted  this  power  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1648.  But  G«rry  doubted  the  expediency  of 
Bucb  a  control  over  the  legislature,  as  its  members  would 
comprise  the  first  men  in  the  community. 

Franklin  recited  the  experience  of  Pennsylvania  under 

1  HassachuBetts,  Connectlcat,  PennsylvanlB,  North  Carolina, 
Bonth  Carolina,  Qeorgla,  VlrKlnla  (Randolpb  and  Blair,  no; 
HcClurg,  HadlBon  and  Waatalngton,  aye),  aye;  New  Tcvk,  Del- 
aware and  Haryland,  no. 

*  In  Trevett  va.  Weeden.    1786.    See  pp.  268,  870. 

•  The  Idea  was  embodied  In  the  Constitution,  Article  I,  SeetloD 
7,  Clanae  2. 
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the  proprietaiy  gOTemment,  when  the  ezecutive,  who 
posaessed  the  power  of  &n  absolute  n^ative,  had  uaed  it 
only  to  extort  money  from  the  assembly.  The  power  would 
be  leea  objectionable  if  the  governor  liad  a  council  The 
decay  of  the  use  of  die  veto  power  by  the  King  was  ex- 
plicable by  the  increased  authority  of  the  ministry.  Sher- 
man, whose  confidence  in  the  If^slaturee  was  almost 
unlimited,  agreed  with  Franklin.  The  people,  he  said, 
otight  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
executive  in  revising  laws,  but  should  not  permit  him  to 
overrule  the  cool  and  decided  opinions  of  the  legislature. 
If  a  proper  proportion  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature 
was  required  to  overrule  the  veto,  thought  Wilson,  it 
would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  an  absolute  Q^atiye 
which,  he  declaKd,  would  l)e  obnoxious  to  the  temper  of 
The  country;  but  if  the  power  of  such  a  negative  was 
known  to  exist,  the  legislature  would  refrain  from  enacting  ' 
laws  that  were  sure  to  be  vetoed;  in  which  opinion  he  :. 
anticipated  the  practical  working  of  the  veto  power.  ' 
Pennsylvania  bad  suffered  from  its  abuse,  when  its  execu- 
tive was  not  appointed  by  the  people.  The  chief  executive 
of  the  United  States  would  not  be  actuated  by  interests 
opposed  to  theirs.  Moreover,  as  his  salary,  if  it  was  agreed 
to  give  him  one,  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  he 
^ould  be  independent  of  the  legislature. 

Bemarking  on  the  tendency  of  the  executive  power  in 
all  countneff  tS'  liicreaie  constantly,  Butler  feared  its 
abuse,  if,  in  America,  it  was  given  the  absolute  negative. 
At  this  time  Pennsylvania  had  a  council  of  revision,^  and 

1  Tbla  was  UiS  Council  at  Censon;  for  &ii  accoant  ot  Its  pro- 
CMdlngs,  November  10,  17S3,  to  SepUmber  2G,  1784,  Bee  The 
FroceedlnsB  Relative  to  Calling  the  Conventions  of  1776  and 
1790.  Tbe  Hlnntea  of  the  Convention  thst  formed  tbe  present 
ConsUtntlon  of  Pennaylvanla  toKether  wltb  the  Charter  to  Wll- 
Uam  Fmn,  Cbe  CosBtltutloa  of  177S,  1790,  and  a  View  ot  the 
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Bedford,  vith  it  in  mind,  declared  his  disapproTal  of 
such  a  check  on  the  l^^tature.  The  Constitution  should 
mark  out  its  boundaries.  The  assembly  was  the  beat  judge 
of  popular  interests  and  should  be  under  no  external  con- 
trol -whatever,  for  Hie  two  branches  would  operate  as  a 
snfScient  check  and  balance.  Uason  feared  that  the  exec- 
utive might  refuse  his  assent  to  necessary  laws,  as  Frank- 
lin had  illustrated.  _He  might  by  degrees  coacentrate  all 
appointments  into  his  own'  bands  and,  like  the  Sing  o7 
Great  Britain,  use  bribery  and  influence,  instead  of  Hs 
negative.  An  elective  was  more  dangerous  than  an  hered- 
itary monarchy.  Distrust  of  the  executive,  which  char- 
acterized American  public  thought  at  this  time,  now  led 
to  the  rejection  of  the  absolute  n^ative. 

Butler  and  Franklin  then  proposed  that  the  executive 
should  have  power  to  suspend  a  law  for  a  time,  but  Qerry 
pointed  out  that  this  might  accomplish  all  the  mischief 
of  the  absolute  n^ative,  and  it  was  unanimously  rejected. 
.With  the  same  unanimity  it  was  agreed  that  two-thirds  of 

ih  branch  of  the  legislature  should  be  required  to  over- 
rule the  executive  check.'  This  arrangement,  however, 
was  far  from  satisfactory  to  Hamilton,  Wilson  and  Had- 
iaon,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  considered  again. 

Alt  the  members  knew  by  experience  that  a  national 
judiciary  was  necessary,   and    easily  consented    (bat  it 

Proceedinga  of  the  ConTentlon  of  1776  and  the  Conncll  <rf  C«n- 
son.  Hanifiburg,  1826,  pp.  68-128.  Venncmt  had  a  similar  coun- 
cil, copied  from  that  ta  PeanB7lvtuila.  See  the  minutes  of  the 
flnt  and  second  Tennont  Coanclls  ot  Censors,  1T8G-17S6  In  Blade's 
State  Papers,  pp.  G11-G48.  These  meetings,  down  to  1S69,  are 
recorded  In  Its  Jonmala.  1S20.  1S21.  1827,  1834,  1S41,  1842.  1848, 
1849, 1865.  1866,  1862.  1869. 

1  Ifassachasetts,  New  Tork,  PennejlTanla,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  a;ei  Connecticut  and 
Karyland,  no. 


\Wil 
<  1    , 
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should  consist  of  one  supreme  and  of  inferior  tribunals.' 
Tte  question  of  tlieir  appointment  now  arose.'  __^^en;;_  _ 
ence  showed,  said  Wilson,  that  intrigue,  partiality  and 
concsjdment  determinedlhe  choTce  when  made  hj  a  numer- 
ous bodj,  therefore,  he  opposed  appointment  by  the  na- 
tional leg;iBlatuTa  A  principal  reason  for  unity  in  the 
^ecutive  was  that  a  single  responsible  person  might  ap-  : 
point  officers,  but  to  grant  so  great  a  power  to  any  single 
person,  Bandolph  thought,  would  be  leaning  too  much 
toward  monarchy.  A  sin^  supreme  national  tribunal 
was  needed,  but  the  State  courts  were  most  proper  to  de- 
cide in  the  first  instance  in  all  cases.  Hadison  agreed 
with  Wilson.  The  members  of  the  legislature,  he  said, 
were  frequently  unfit  to  judge  of  requisite  qualifications. 
Iforeover,  accidental  circumstanoes,  such  as  presence  or 
absence  from  a  session,  or  membership  or  non-membership 
ot  the  legislature,  had  undoubted  influence  on  such  appoint- 
ments ;  but  he  was  equally  opposed  to  allowing  the  execu- 
tive to  make  them.  It  would  be  better  if  appointments 
were  made  by  the  senatorial  branch,'  which  was  numer- 
ous enough  to  be  confided  in ;  yet  not  so  numerous  as  to 
be  governed  by  the  motives  of  the  other  branches.  It 
was  sufficiently  stable  and  independent  to  follow  its  own 
delibente  judgment.  He  threw  this  method  out  only  as 
a  hint,  but  Wilson  quickly  recognised  its  advantages,  and 
at  his  Bii^esti<m  appointment  by  the  l^islature  was 
stricken  out' 

There  was  no  opposition  to  Kandolph's  propositions  that 

>  Randolph's  ninth  iwMlnUon. 

•  June  6. 

•  Partlr  embodied  In  tb«  ConBtitnUon,  ArUcle  U,  SecUon  >, 
ClanBe  2. 

•  HasBachnsettB,  New  Tork,  New  Jerae]',  PennBrlvanla,  Dela- 
ware, Harrland,  Vlreinla,  North  Carolina,  Oeorgla,  aye;  Con- 
necticut and  South  Carolina,  no. 
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judges  ehonld  hold  office  during  good  behavior  and  be  paid 
a  fixed  compensation;*  that  new  States  should  be  ad- 
mitted,^ and  that  Congress  should  continue  until  ihe  new 
gOTenunent  was  inaugurated.'  But  as  the  resolution  for 
guaranteeing  republican  goTemment  and  the  territory 
of  the  States  involved  the  question  of  representation,  at 
Patterson's  request,  it  was  postponed.  Pinckney  doubted 
the  propriety  or  necessity  of  providing  for  amendments 
without  the  assent  of  the  national  legislature.  Qerry  be- 
lieved that  the  novelty  and  the  difficulties  of  the  experi- 
ment about  to  be  made  would  require  its  periodical  re- 
vision; hut  the  proposition,*  with  that  of  requiring  an 
oath  from  State  officers  to  support  the  national  govern- 
ment,^ was  also  postponed. 

How  should  the  Constitution  be  ratified }  By  the  State 
I^slatures,  urged  Sherman,  following  the  precedent  of 
the  Articles.  In  this  respect  Madison  pronounced  them 
defective,  as  resting  for  their  sanction  only  on  the  assem- 
blies ;  a  popular  ratification  was  essential. ,  As  far  as  the 
Articles  were  a  treaty  between  the  States,  the  doctrine 
might  be  set  up  that  a  breach  of  one  by  any  of  the  parties 
would  dissolve  the  others  from  the  whole  obligation;  it 
was  therefore  indispensable  that  the  new  Constitution 
should  be  ratified  in  the  most  unexceptionable  form, — 
that  is,  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  people  themselves. 
Thus  he  stood  with  Wilson  in  advocating  a  national  gov- 
ernment, ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Gerry,  still  distrustful  of  the  people,  re- 
marked, that  in  the  eastern  States  the  Confederacy  had 

I  The  ninth  naolntlon. 

*  The  tenth  resolution. 

*  The  twelfth  reaolntlon. 

«  The  thirteenth  TewjlntioD. 
s  Th«  fourteenth  reeolntlon. 
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received  popular  sanction,  but  he  was  afraid  to  refer  a 
new^sjstem  to  them  because  at  tbia  time  tliey  h&i  the 
wildest  ideas  of  government.  Shays  and  his  s^patbizers 
were  for  abolishing  the  Senate,  and  giving  ueail^  all  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  lower  House.  King  cited 
llie  last  article  of  the  Confederation,  which  made  the 
legislatures  competent  to  ratify.  This  they  had  done  in 
the  South,  and  the  consent  of  the  people  had  soon  been 
given  by  implication.  Ratification  by  conventions  was 
preferable,  because  it  could  be  carried  through  a  single 
bouse  more  easily  than  through  a  legislature,  which  would 
be  likely  to  raise  objections  as  it  was  to  lose  power.  The 
selfish  opposition  of  a  few  States,  said  Wilson,  doubtless 
with  reference  to  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  prevent  the  others  from  confederating 
anew  on  better  principles,  and  the  mode  of  ratification 
should  leave  an  open  door  for  the  accession  of  the  rest. 
Piockney  su^ested  that  in  case  the  Union  was  not  agreed 
to  by  all,  it  might  go  into  effect  with  the  consent  of  nine 
States.^  The  manner  of  ratification  involved  the  deeper' 
question  of  State  sovereignty;,,  and  as  the  discussion  al- 
ready had  disclosed  erements  of  discord,  the  matter  was 
postponed. 

Rutledge,  bringing  up  the  subject  of  inferior  tribunals 
again,  wished  the  provision  for  them  expunged,  taking 
Randolph's  view  that  the  State  courts  were  sufficient 
The  creation  of  these  tribunals,  he  said,  would  be  an  un- 
necessary encroachment  on  State  jurisdiction  and  would 
create  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system.  Sherman  agreed  with  him,  but  Madison,  detect- 
ing the  evils  in  the  idea,  remarked  that  unless  inferior 
tribunals  were  dispersed   throughout  the  republic,  with 

1  Adopted  <n  the  Conetltntloti,  Article  Vn. 
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final  jurisdiction,  in  many  cases  appeals  would  be  miilU> 
plied  to  an  oppresaiTe  degree,  and  moreover,  in  many 
cases,  an  appeal  would  not  be  a  remedy.  If  an  improper 
verdict  was  obtained  in  the  State  ooort,  owing  to  the 
biased  directions  of  a  dependent  judge,  or  the  local  preju- 
dice of  an  nndirected  jury,  no  relief  would  be  offered  by 
remanding  the  ease  for  a  new  trials  which  would  only 
oblige  the  parties  to  bring  forward  all  their  witneeaes, 
though  far  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  court*  It  waa 
.  essential  to  the  new  government  to  establish  a  judiciary 
commensurate  in  authority  with  the  legislature,  and  he 
compared  a  government  without  a  proper  executive  and 
judiciary  to  the  trunk  of  a  body  without  arms  or  legs. 

WUson,  thoDgh  holding  larger  national  views  than  Mad- 
ison, supported  him.  As  admiralty  jurisdiction  r^ted 
to  oases  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  particular  States, 
and  to  controversies  with  foreigners,  it  ought  to  be  given 
wholly  to  the  national  government  Sherman  objected  to 
the  proposed  inferior  tribunals  on  account  of  the  ezpraise. 
!  Dickinson,  true  to  his  philosophy  of  government  founded 
'  on  the  definition  and  separation  of  its  powers  emphasized 
by  Montesqaieu,  strongly  contended  that  if  there  was  to 
be  a  national  legislature,  there  ought  also  to  be  a  natic^al 
judiciary  which  the  l^slature  should  have  the  authority 
to  institute ;'  but  the  ideas  of  KuUedge  and  Sherman  pre- 
vailed.' Bichinson's  suggestion  led  Wilson  and  Madison 
then  to  propose  that  the  national  legislature  should  be  em- 

1  Hamilton  dlflcusaes  the  relative  msrlU  of  a  defsettve  national 
Judtdaiy  and  a  federal  Judlciair  dependent  npon  the  States,  in 
the  FederallBt.  No.  XlJtXXl. 

t  Embodied  In  the  Constltntlon,  Article  m,  SecUoa  1, 
■  The  motion  to  Btiike  out  the  ]^oTlslon  for  Inferior  trihonaU 
was  carried  hy  Connectloit,  New  Tork,  Ner  Jersey,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  are;  PennaylTanta,  Delaware, 
Han'laad  and  Virginia,  no.  Haseachnsetta,  divided. 
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powered  to  inetitute  inferior  tribunals.    There  was  a  dis-  ' 
tinction,  iitej  said,  between  establiabing  such  tribnnals 
absolutely,  and  giving  the  l^islatare  the  power  to  estab- 
lish them  at  its  discretion.    Butler  at  once  characterised 
this  as  an  innovation  which  the  people  would  not  bear, 
and  an  encroachment  against  which  the  States  would  re-  : 
volt    Even  if  such  an  establishment  was  Tiseful,  the  Con<  , 
vention  should  not  venture  ou  it,  but  should  follow  the 
example  of  Solon,  who  gave  the  Athenians  not  the  best  ' 
government  he  could  devise,  but  the  best  thej  would  re-  ; 
ceive,     Sherman's  objection  on  the  ground  of  expense  led  - 
King  to  say  that  the  tribxmals  would  cost  infinitely  less  < 
than  the  appeals  they  would  prevent    At  this,  Wilson's  \ 
and  iUadison's  proposition  was  agreed  to.*  i 

Pinckney  now  moved  that  the  first  branch  of  the  na- 
£onal  legislature  should  be  chosen  by  the  assemblies  and 
not  by  the  people.^  If  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  new 
government,  the  legislatures  would  be  less  likely  to  pro- 
mote its  adoption,  and,  moreover,  the  people  were  invited 
to  make  the  choice.  Kutledge  agreed  with  him.  The 
people  of  England,  said  Qerry,  who  attributed  much  im- 
portance to  the  mode  of  election,  would  probably  lose 
their  liberty  ultimately  from  the  small  number  of  voters 
among  them,  but  America  was  in  peril  from  top  jngny 
voters.'  The  worst  men  got  into  the  Massachusetts  leg:_ 
islature,  yet  the  people  ought  tol^iroint  one  brandb  of 
the  new"^vemment  m  order  to  inspire  them  with  the 
necessary  confidence  in  it ;   and  he  again  proposed  nomi- 

1  HuBachnaetts,  New  Jersey,  PeniuylTBiila,  Delawan,  Harr- 
land,  TlrgliilB,  North  Carolina  and  Qeoi^la,  aye;  Connectlcat  and 
South  Carolina,  no.  New  York,  dfrlded.  In  Elliot's  reprint  tA  the 
jonmal,  p.  163,  New  Jersey  Is  recorded  as  votlns  no. 

*  June  6. 

■  Less  than  160,000  at  thla  time.  See  my  Conatltotlonal  His- 
tory of  the  American  People,  1776-1860,  Vol.  I,  93-99. 
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nation  by  the  people  in  districts  and  eleqtipn  h^  the  «a- 
liiail^es.  The  ^iscuseion  iollowed  the  old  lines.  Wilaon 
m^ed  an  election  bj  the  people,  with  which  Sherman 
agreed,  if  by  this  mode  it  was  intended  to  abolish  the 
State  governments;  but,  if  they  were  to  be  eontinned, 
hanuony  between  the  two  governments  would  be  preserred 
,  by  an  election  by  the  assemblies.  The  choice  of  members 
of  the  State  legislatures  would  allow  the  people  a  sufficient 
participation  in  the  national  government  It  should  be 
remembered,  he  said,  that  its  objects  were  few;  the  com- 
mon defense,  domestic  tranquillity,  the  maintenance  of 
treaties,  and  the  r^ulation  of  commerce  and  revenue. 
Except  for  these  a  confederation  of  the  States  was  unnecee- 
sary.  All  other  matters  would  be  much  better  left  in  the 
bands  of  the  States.  The  legislative  and  executive  powers 
of  the  general  government  should  therefore  be  carefully 
limited  and  defined. 

At  this.  Mason,  whose  later  conduct  did  not  harmonize 
with  his  present  speech,  distinguished  between  a  con- 
federacy and  a  national  government.  Under  the  existing 
Confederacy,  Congress  represented  the  States,  not  the 
people  of  the  States,  and  its  acts  operated  on  the  States, 
not  on  individuals.  The  new  plan  of  government  would 
change  this.  The  people  would  be  represented  and,  there- 
fore, they  ought  to  chooee  their  representatives.  He  agreed 
with  Wilson  that  there  was  a  better  chance  for  proper 
elections  by  the  people,  if  divided  into  districts,  than  1:^ 
the  assemblies, — as  was  proved  by  the  enormouis  issues 
of  paper  mon^  made  by  t^e  l^slalure,  tbougE"bpposed 
by  large  districts  of  people.  The  evils  of  fiat  mioneyTial 
deeply  impressed  Mason,  and  he  asked  a  question  to  which 
every  member  knew  the  answer.  Would  not  the  assem- 
;  blies  be  more  likely  to  send  the  advocates  of  paper  money 
.  to  the  national  legislature,  if  the  choice  depended  on  them. 
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than  would  the  people  if  thej  made  their  own  dioice! 

To  Kadifion  it  was  a  clear  principle  of  free  government 
that  the  popular  election  of  one  branch  would  secure  bet- 1  [ 
ter  representatiTes  and  avoid  too  great  an  agency  of  tbeM 
States  in  the  national  government  He  thought  Sherman's  ' 
list  of  objects  of  a  national  government  omitted  mai^  | 
of  the  principal  ones.  It  was  equally  important  and  ueceB- 
sary,  with  those  he  had  named,  to  provide  more  effectoally 
for  the  security  of  private  rights  and  the  steady  dispen- 
sation of  justice.  Interference  with  these  were  the  evils 
which,  perhaps  more  than  all  others,  had  compelled  the 
calling  of  the  Convention,*  Faction  and  oppression  had 
prevailed  in  all  the  States.  This  was  enough  to  admonish 
the  Convention  that  the  sphere  of  the  new  government 
should  be  enlai^d  as  far  as  its  nature  would  admit  What- 
ever the  issue,  political,  industrial,  or  religions,  in  which 
the  majority  were  united  by  a  common  passion,  the  rights 
of  the  minority  were  in  danger.  From  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  he  drew  a  picture  of  oppressions  bom 
now  by  creditors,  now  by  debtors,  now  by  patricians,  now 
by  plebeians.  America  had  sufiered  injustice  from  Great 
Britain,  and  distinctions  of  race  and  color  had  been  made 
the  ground  of  the  most  oppressive  dominion  ever  exercised 
by  man  over  man. 

But  his  most  telling  illustrations  were  from  recent 
events  in  America,  Unjust  laws  had  been  made  in  the 
interest  of  a  mere  majority  j  debtors  had  deprived  their 
creditors  of  all  adequate  means  of  securing  their  claims ; 
the  landed  interest  had  been  hard  on  the  mercantile,  and 
Holders  of  one  tind  of  property  had  thrown  dispropor- 
tionate burdens  on  the  holders  of  another.  The  conclnsion 
was  clear:    the  majority  united  by  common  sentiments 

1 8«e  ante  p.  »3,  note. 
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\  too  often  made  the  rights  of  the  minority  inBecure.'  As 
\  each  a  peril  in  a  republican  goverunent  waa  always  possi- 
ble with  the  majority,  the  only  remedy  waa  to  enlarge 
,  the  q>here  of  government  and  divide  the  community  into 
;  80  great  a  number  of  parties  that  a  majority  would  not 
'  be  likely,  at  the  same  moment,  to  have  a  common  interest 
separate  from  that  of  tbe  whole  people.  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  checks  and  balances ;  the  Convention  should 
attempt  to  frame  a  republican  system  on  such  a  scale  and 
in  such  a  form  as  would  control  all  the  evils  which  the 
country  had  experienced. 

Dickinson  agreed  with  Madison  that  it  was  essential 
for  the  people  to  elect  one  branch  of  the  legislature  and 
the  assemblies  the  other,  and  that  such  a  combination  of 
every  State  government  with  Uie  national  would  be  aa 
politic  as  nnavoidable.  In  its  formation  the  national 
/  Senate  should  pass  through  a  refining  process  in  order  to 
assimilate  it  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  England.  Though 
favoring  a  strong  national  government,  he  waa  for  leaving 
the  States  a  liberal  agency  in  the  system.  The  depen- 
dence of  the  national  government  on  them  might  be  obvi- 

1  Od«  (rf  the  chief  objects  to  be  aecnred  In  any  Hystem  ot  JuBt 
government  la  to  protect  the  minority.  "Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest 
among  the  speakws  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,"  writes  Jefler- 
soQ,  In  the  opening  clause  ctf  bis  Hanoal  of  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tice, "nsed  to  say  It  was  a  maxim  he  had  often  beard  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  from  old  and  experienced  members,  that 
nothing  tended  more  to  throw  power  Into  the  hands  ot  admlnls- 
tTwtlon,  and  those  who  acted  with  the  majority  ot  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  than  the  neglect  or  departure  from  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure; that  tbeBe  forms  as  instituted  by  our  ancestors  operated 

!  as  a  check  and  controlled  the  actions  of  the  majority,  and  that 

/  they  were.  In  many  Instances,  the  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
minority  against  the  attempts  of  power,"  etc.,  etc.  The  principle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rules  of  Parliamentary  procedure  are  also  at 

^  the  bottom  of  the  republican  political  system,  aa  Madl«Hi  here 

<  shows. 
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ated  by  giving  the  Senate  permanent  and  irrevooable  an- 
thoritj  for  a  term  of  jeara.  It  would  thus  be  able  to 
check  and  to  decide  without  reatriction.  Dickinson's 
colleague,  Head,  had  less  respect  than  he  for  the  State 
goTemments,  and  thought  too  much  attachment  had  been 
shown  them.  Their  eontinaance  most  prove  temporary,  as 
the  national  government  must  soon  of  necessity  swallow 
them  up.  They  would  ultimately  be  reduced  to  the  mere 
function  of  choosing  the  Sonata^  To  patch  up  the  old 
federal  system  would  be  like  putting  new  cloth  on  an  old 
garment.  It  had  been  founded  on  temporary  principles, 
and  if  the  new  government  was  not  established  on  differ- 
ent ones  the  country  must  go  to  rain  or  have  the  work  of 
the  Convention  to  do  again.  It  was  wrong  t-Q  ffngpoot  tibfl 
people  of  being  opposed  to  a  more  perfect  Union. 

Elaborating  Bead's  thoughts,  Pierce  favored  an  election 
of  the  first  branch  by  the  people,  and  of  the  second  by 
the  States,  by  which  means  their  citizens  would  be  rep- 
resented both  individually  and  collectively.  The  idea 
greatly  pleased  the  smaller  States  and  opened  a  way  for 
compromise,  and  escape  from  a  grave  dilemma,  but  would 
not  the  prospect  of  an  election  of  one  branch  by  the  people 
lead  to  confusion  ?  The  people  had  been  foolish.in  chcKia- 
ing  their  members  of  ass^blies^  would  they  be  wiser 
in  choosing  national  l^slatorst  Doubtless  with  this 
query  in  his  mind,  Gteneral  Pinckney,  partly  in  reply  to 
Pierce,  said,  that  though  he  wished  for  a  good  national  gov- 

>  This  Idea  may  be  contrasted  with  Its  antlthetle  which  has  ' 
rapidly  atreosthened  In  recent  yean,  that  United  States  Senators 
should  bi  elected  hy  a  direct  vote  of  the  peopla  Bee  the  resoln- 
tlons  In  favor  of  papular  election  passed  by  the  Conference  of 
Prominent  Democrats,  at  Richmond,  Ylrglnfa,  May  10,  1899,  Phil- 
adelphia Ledger,  Uay  12,  1S99.  The  failure  of  the  LeKlslatnreit 
of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  California  and  Utah,  to  elect  Sena- 
tors (1898-1899)  brought  the  subject  again  to  public  attention. 
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emment,  he  aUo  wished  a  considerable  share  of  power  to 
be  left  in  the  States.    A  popular  election  of  either  branch, 
scattered  as  the  inhabitants  were  and  particularlj  in  South 
Carolina,   was  utterly  impracticable.     The  majority  of 
.  the  people  of  that  State  were  notoriously  devoted  to  paper 
'     money,'  though  the  legislature,  having  more  sense  of  jos- 
<  tice,  liad  refused  to  make  it  a  legal  tender.    If  the  legis- 
'■  latures  were  excluded  from  participating  in  the  national 
government,  they  would  be  jealous  and  ready  to  injure  it. 
Bead's  intimation  that  the  State  governments  might  ulti- 
mately disappear  alarmed  and  divided  the  Convention. 
Wilson,  detecting  danger,  confessed  that  he  saw  no  incom- 
;  patibility  of  the  two  governments,  provided  the   States 
i  were  restrained  to  localjurposes ;   nor  did  he  anticipate 
,'  their  destruction  by  the  Nation.    In  all  confederated  sys- 
tems, ancient  and  modem,  the  whole  had  been  destroyed 
by  usurpation  of  the  parts.     But  his  announcement  of 
possible  danger  from  an  election  of  the  first  branch  of 
the  national  legislature  by  the  assemblies  caosed  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  proposition,^    The  result  was  a  strong  intima- 
tion  of  the  general  character  likely  to  be  given  to  the  new 
government    The  States  vrere  no  longer  to  bejupreme. 

Wilson's  idea  of  basing  the  government  directly  on  the 

_peoplo  .was  new.    The  nationid  idea  was  in  its  infancy. 

To  many  delegates  it  seemed  paradoxical  that  an  election 

by  large  districts  would  better  conserve  public  interests 

\  than  an  election  by  small  ones,  or  that  bad  men  could 

'  more  easily  go  inte  office  in  a  small  district  than  in  a 

'    large  one.    Wilson  more  clearly  understood  the  principles 

1  Bee  Vol.  n.  tlie  cbavter  on  Tbe  ConBtltatlon  In  Soutb  Caro- 
lina, In  re,  paper  moner;  also,  id.  In  North  Carolina. 

*  Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  aye;  Hassactaueetts, 
New  TtH-k,  PennaylTtmla,  Delaware,  Uaryland,  Virginia,  Nortb 
Carolina  and  Qeorgla,  no. 
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of  a  national  political  system  than  any  other  man  in  tho 
Convention.  He  seized  the  essentials  of  the  plan  adapted 
to  America  more  boldly  and  in  a  more  practical  manner 
than  any  of  his  colleagues.  To  them  it  seemed  chimerical 
to  attempt  to  base  the  general  government  directly  on  the 
people. 

Gerryjjersonified.tlie  distrust  of  democracy  which  char-  J  J 
acterized  many  thoughtful  men  at  this  time.  Undoubtedly  -*.'■'*  !j'*~f 
ES6~Revblution  had  brought  many  bad  elements  in  the  >^  -[.^  '■ 
country  to  the  front,  and  it  seemed  that  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  securing  American  independence  might  be 
civil  dissolution,  Hamilton  and  John  Adams,  and  all 
who  lat^r  were  caIIe3""High-FederatIsts,  felt  obliged  to 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  checks  and  balances;  that  is, 
in  the  mechanics  of  government,  by-  which  the  people,  as 
Webster  said  in  after  years,  would  set  bounds  to  their  own 
powers.^  To  such  men  it  seemed  impossible  that  Amer- 
ican democracy,  as  caricatured  in  Shays'  rebellion  and  its 
consequences  and  in  the  popular  delusion  of  fiat  money 
could  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  stable  government.  The 
people  must  be  restrained ;  the  Constitution  must  be  made 
their  leading  strings.  For  checking  popular  innovations 
the  State  governments  afforded  the  simplest  machinery. 
The  national  government  about  to  be  made  would  be,  after 
all,  only  an  experiment. 

WilitQn  bad  profound  and  unshaken  confidence  in  re- 
publican institutions.  He  believed  in  popular  govern- 
ment, although  it  might  seem  from  bis  most  famous  de- 
cision, when  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  he  believed  in  a  national  government  of  consolidated 
powers.*     It  is  clear  from  the  range  of  his  ideas  that  his 

1  Argument  on  tbe  Rhode  Island  government.  Lather  tb.  Bor- 
den, JanuaT7  27,  1848.    Works,  VI,  324. 

I  This  decision  In  Cbiiaholm  va.  Georgia,  2  Dallaa.  419,  was 
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confidence  in  the  virtue  of  sncb  a  consolidation  was  no 
greater  tlian  his  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the  people.  Of 
all  the  men  chosen  to  make  the  national  Constitution^hewas 
the  only  one  who  understood  and  advocated  the  natioi^ 
idea  as  it  has  l)^en  andeEatood  and  advocated  since  the 
Civil  War.  His  place  in  the  evolution  of  Ainflrif^an  janoo- 
racy  has  heen  but  slightly  recognized  and  big.  just  fame  1^^ 
been  delayed.'  There  were  more  jjopular  men  in  the  Con- 
vention than  he,  and  atleast  a  score  then  more^med.'  In 
the  old  Congress  he  had  constantly  advocated  a  more  per- 
fect Union,  hut  his  services  there,  like  those  of  man^ 
others,  were  obscured  by  the  waning  infiuenoe  of  the 
Articles.  He  was  known  to  the  leaders  of  thougjit  in  Uie_ 
country,  but  his  reputation  among  the  people  was  limited 
almost  wholly  to  those  of  the  city  in  which  belived.  Even 
his  later  distinguished  career  as  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Pezmaylvania  is  now  quite  forgotten,'  If 
a  man's  greatness  is  commensurate  with  the  value  of  his 
^  ideas  to  mankind,  the  national  ideas  advanced~and  advo- 
cated by  Wilson  place  him  among  the  most  eminent 
Americans  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  entitle  him  to 
the  veneration  of  his  countrymen. 

He  now  revived  the  project  of  associating  the  national 
judiciary  with  the  executive  as  a  council  of  revision,  and 
defended  it  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  Madison  agreed 
with  him.  The  great  difficulty  in  a  democracy  was  to  give 
its  chief  executive  that  settled  pre-eminence  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  that  weight  of  property  and  personal  interest 
against  betraying  the  public,  which  appertain  to  a  heredi- 

one  of  the  Immediate  cauBes  of  the  adoption  of  tbe  Eleventh 
Amendment.    See  Vol.  11.  of  this  work,  p.  264. 

1  Hr.  BTTce  pars  a  Just  tribute  to  blm  in  his  American  Com- 
monwealth (First  Edition),  Vol.  I,  260.  881,  6G5,  notee. 

*  Be  was  the  first  Proteseor  of  Law  In  America;  and  orsanlsed 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  PennsTlvania  in  1791. 
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tary  magistrate.     In  a  republic,  personal  weight  alone   \ 
shonld  be  the  basis  of  political  honor,  but  he  thought  that    I .' 
it  would  rarely  happen  that  merit  would  be  so  pre-emi-     \  [ 
u^t  as  to  win  imireraal  confidence.    The  executive  would 
be  enyied  and  assailed  by  dependent  competitors  and 
would  need  support.     Heither  his  emoluments  nor  his 
stake  in  the  public  interest  would  place  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  foreign  corruption.*     He  must  be  oonbiolled, 
therefore,  as  well  as  supported.     The  aid  of  the  judges 
as  council  of  revision  would  double  the  advantages  and 
diminish  the  dangers  of  his  position.    It  would  also  en-  , 
able  Uie  judiciary  to  defend  itself  against  legi^tive  en-  / 
eroachments. 

The  objection  that  judges  otight  not  to  participate  in 
lef;i8lation  had  weight,  but  it  was  much  diminished  by 
recalling  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  laws  that  would 
come  before  the  judge  would  have  come  before  him  as 
when  in  executive  council  The  objection  that  the  plan 
would  violate  the  tripartite  principle  of  government  had 
no  weight,  because  it  applied  equally  to  the  executive.  By 
the  English  practice,  the  executive  bad  an  absolute  nega- 
tive, and  the  Honse  of  Lords  was  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  justice.'    Kadison,  who  seldom  erred  in  his  suggestions 

•  Tbli  dang«r  la  dlaciuud  M  length  In  the  Federalist,  Nob. 
LXVII  and  LXXni,  by  Hamilton. 

>  New  York  st  this  time  aCorded  an  example  ot  an  Bzecntlv« 
coimcll  composed  ol  Judges,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  tlluatra- 
tlon  of  what  vas  nnderatood  In  the  eighteenth  centarr  of  the  ' 
ortnnintion  and  functions  of  snch  a  council:  "Whereas  lawa 
Inconsistent  wHh  the  spirit  of  this  Constitution  or  vtth  the  public 
good  may  be  loosely  and  nnadvleedly  passed:  Be  It  ordained  that 
the  Oovemw,  for  the  time  being,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Judges 
ctf  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any  two  of  them,  together  with  the  Qor- 
emor,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  constitoted  a  Council  to  revise 
all  bills  about  to  be  passed  into  laws  by  the  legislature;  and  tor 
that  purpose  shall  assemble  themselves  from  time  to  time  when 
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on  goTemment,  was  now  clearly  violating  the  prinei' 
pie  laid  down  by  Monteaqaieu  and  applied  to  the  oom- 
monwealths,  and  indeed,  explicitly  commanded  bj  the 
constitutions  of  most  of  them,  that  one  department  of 
government  should  not  perform  the  fnnctioiiB  of  either  of 
the  others.'  Gerry  and  King  differed  now  with  Madison, 
the  one  remarking  that  the  executive  would  be  more  im- 
partial if  not  covered  by  the  sanction  and  seduced  by 

tha  leglBlature  shall  be  cmvened,  for  whlcli  nevertbeleBs  they 
ahall  not  recetTe  any  salary  or  consideration  under  any  pretence 
whuteTer.  And  all  bllla  wUcli  shall  have  passed  the  Senate  and 
the  Asaembly  sball,  before  ther  become  lairs  be  presented  to  the 
said  council  for  their  reviBion  and  couelderatiou,  and  if  it  should 
appear  improper  to  the  said  Council  or  a  majority  of  them  that 
the  said  bllla  should  become  the  law  of  this  State,  they  shall 
return  the  same,  together  with  their  objection  thereto  in  writlnc 
to  the  Senate  or  House  of  Assemblr  (tn  whtchaoerer  the  same 
riiall  have  originated)  who  shall  enter  the  objections  sent  down 
by  the  Council  at  large  in  their  minutes,  and  proceed  to  recon- 
sider  the  bill.  But,  If  after  sncb  reconsideration  two-thirds  ot  the 
said  Senate  or  House  of  AeHentbl^  Bhall,  notwltbstaadiuc  the 
said  objections,  agree  to  pass  the  aame,  it  shall,  together  with 
the  objections,  be  sent  to  the  other  branch  of  the  lesislatare, 
where  It  shall  also  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  anirOTed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present,  shall  be  a  law.  And  In  (»der  to 
prevent  any  unnecessary  delays.  Be  It  further  ordained  that  If 
any  bin  Hhall  not  be  returned  by  the  Conncll  within  ten  daj^ 
after  It  shall  hare  been  presented;  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  unless 
the  legislature  shall  by  their  adjonmment  render  the  return  ot 
the  bill  wUhIn  ten  days  impracticable;  In  which  case  the  bill 
shall  be  returned  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  ot  the  legislature 
after  the  expiration  ol  the  said  ten  days."  N.  T.  ConstltuUoD, 
irrr.  Article  ni.  Tbe  ConsUtntlon  ot  1777  was  supplanted  by  a 
new  one  in  1821.  During  its  continuance  6690  bills  were  paaeed 
by  the  legislature,  and  to  128  ot  these  the  Council  of  reTlslon 
objected.  And  of  these  128,  17  were  passed  "notwithstanding 
the  said  objections."  Hamilton  discuBsed  the  function  (rf  a  Coon- 
dl  In  the  Federalist,  No.  LXX. 

>  Cmstttutlon  of  Hasaachnsetta,  1780,  Declaration  of  ritfits. 
Article  XXX.  Compare  with  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  VM, 
ArUele  I. 
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the  aophiBtries  of  the  judges ;  the  other,  that  if  the  unity 
of  the  executive  was  preferred  for  the  sake  of  responsi- 
bility, the  policy  was  as  applicable  to  the  revisionary  as  to 
the  executive  power.  Pinckney,  who  had  inclined  to  a 
council,  now  abandoned  the  idea,  because  the  executive 
might  at  any  time  require  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments.' Williamson  su^ested  the  substitution  of 
two-thirds  of  the  legislature  for  the  judiciary  as  a  body 
of  revision,  a  suggestion  at  the  time  passed  over  but  soon 
applied  in  defining  the  powers  of  the  Senate.'  But  true 
to  the  principles  of  the  three-fold  division  of  government, 
the  Convention  refused  to  join  the  judges  to  the  execu- 
tive as  a  council  of  revision.* 

Dickinson  and  Sherman*  then  moved  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  second  branch  be  chosen  by  the  assemblies, 
and  Sherman  repeated  his  reason,  that  the  States  would     | 
thus  become  interested  iu  supporting  tbe  national  govern-     i 
men^  and  due  harmony  between  the  two  governments    / 
would  be  maintained.     The  proposition  was  bound  to 
bring  up  the  old  question  of  the  basis  of  representation. 
If  the  small  States  were  each  allowed  but  one  senator, 
the  number  would  be  too  great,  for  it  would  be  at  least 
eighty.     Dickinson  thought  that  public  opinion  could 
better  be  expressed  through  the  assemblies  than  imme- 
diately by  the  people  at  large.    The  Senators  would  be  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  nation,  and  the  Senate  bear 
as  strong  b  likeness  as  possible  to  the  House  of  Lords.   , . 
The  people  were  less  likely  than  the  aBaemblies  to  select  ,  | 

1  An  Idea  Incorporated  Id  the  Constitution,  Article  TI,  Section 
S,  Clause  1. 

*  Constitution,  Article  II,  Section  2,  Claiue  2. 

*  Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia,  are;  Maaaachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  PennsylTonla,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  QeoTgla,  no. 

*  June  7. 
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such  characters.  A  nomerouB  Senate  was  not  an  objec- 
tion, but  if  there  were  too  few  members  thej  could  not 
balance  the  popular  branch.  Williamson,  doubtless  with 
the  Articles  in  hla  mind,  wished  each  State  to  have  at 
least  one  vote;  he  thought  twenty-fire  Senators  would  be 
a  convenient  number,  and  different  modes  of_re^resenta- 
tion  in  the  two  branches  would  serve  as  a  mutual^  cheek. 
Wilson  would  apply  the  national  idea  and  have  a  popular 
I  election  of  senators,  which  might  easily  be  done  by  divid- 
iiig  the  country  into  districts.  If  the  Senate  was  to  be 
chosen  by  the  assemblies,  Madison  now  remarked,  it  most 
either  be  a  numerous  body,  or  the  doctrine  of  propor- 
tional legislation  be  abandoned.  The  first  was  inexpe- 
dient, the  second  unjust  and  inadvisable.  The  chief  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  was  to  proceed  with  more  coolness  and 
wisdom  than  the  popular  branch.     If  too  numerous,  its 

authority  would  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  size.     The 

I  Roman  tribunes  had  lost  influence  and  power  as  they  in- 
I  creased  in  numbers.  It  was  a  political  maxim  with  Madi- 
.  son  that  when  the  weight  of  a  set  of  men  depends  merely  on 
their  personal  characteristics,  the  greater  the  number  the 
,  greater  the  weight ;  but  when  it  depends  on  the  degree  of 
,  political  authority  lodged  in  them,  the  smaller  the  num- 
'   her  the  greater  the  weight. 

Clearly  opinions  were  very  diverse  on  the  equities  of 
representation;  for  there  were  large  States  and  small 
States.  If  the  senators  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  State 
legislatures,  this  involved,  said  Madison,  a  surrender  of 
the  principle  insisted  on  by  the  large  States  and  dreaded 
by  the  small ;  proportional  representation  in.  the  Senate. 
The  rule  would  give  too  numerous  a  body,  as  the  smallest 
State  must  have  at  least  one  member.  One  element  of 
discord  in  the  Confederation  had  been  the  inequality  of 
representation.  Each  State  had  one  vote  in  Congress, 
but  the  equality  was  fictitious,  for  the  States  differed 
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one  fnon  another  in  wealth,  power  and  interest  The  evil 
must  now  be  remedied.  Dickinson,  &  dele^te  from  the 
amaUest  State  in  the  Convention,  thought  it  indiBpensable 
to  preserve  to  the  States  some  degree  of  agency  in  the 
govenunent.  They  would  be  a  safe  check,  bat  to  attempt  to 
aboliflh  them  was  impracticable  and  would  degrade  public 
councils.  Whatever  the  national  system  adopted,  they 
ought  to  be  left  to  move  freely  in  their  proper  orbits.  Ex- 
clude the  State  governments  and  the  national  govern- 
ment would  move  in  the  same  direction  and  nm  into  the 
same  mischiefs.  The  reform  would  only  unite  thirteen 
small  streams  into  one  irresistible  flood. 

Wilson  reminded  his  colleagues  that  the  British  govern- 
ment could  not  be  their  model.  The  manners  and  genius 
oi  the  American  people,  and  their  laws,  that,  for  instance, 
•boliBbing  entails  and  primogeniture,  were  opposed  to 
monarchical  precedents.  A  suitable  political  system  must 
therefore  be  created.  The  national  government  was  not 
likely  to  devour  the  States,  rather  the  danger  was  on  the 
other  side.  A  popular  election  of  the  Senate,  in  lai^ 
districts,  Wilson  reiterated,  would  secure  the  best  men.  w 
His  insistence  on  the  popular  mode  is  specially  interest- 
ing to  us  who  live  in  a  time  when  public  sentiment  has 
become  largely  in  its  favor.  The  diverse  opinions  of  the 
members  were  fairly  exemplified  in  Wilson,  who  had  little 
faith  in  the  aasembUes,  and  Gerry,  who  had  less  in  the 
people.  The  county  conventions  in  Massachusetts,  said 
Qerry,  bad  declared  for  a  depreciating  paper  that  would 
sink  itself,  and  the  conventions  spoke  for  the  people.^  As 
a  possible  solution  of  the  question  of  apportionment, 
Pinckney  now  sn^ested  the  division  of  the  States  into 
three  daases;  those  of  the  first  to  have  three  senators 

>  Compuv  Franklin's  opinion  of  paper  monef.  Works,  Vin, 
US;  n,  431. 
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each;  the  second,  two,  and  the  third,  one,  but  State  inde- 
pendence was  too  strong  to  suffer  such  a  dirision,  and  the 
solution  eeemed  to  lie  either  in  the  adoption  of  Dickinson's 
plan  of  an  election  by  the  assemblies,  or  Wilson's,  an 
election  bj  the  people.  On  a  test  vote  only  one  State, 
FennBylvania,  supported  Wilson.  It  was  clear  now  tliat 
the  Constitution  was  not  to  be  whoUy  national. 

Pinckney  and  Madison'  urged  the  granting  of  unlim- 
ited power  to  the  legislature  to  negative  all  State  laws 
which  should  appear  to  them  improper,  as  otherwise  na- 
tional pren^tives  would  not  be  defended,  however  ex- 
tensive thej  might  be  on  paper. 

Acts  of  Congress  had  been  defeated  and,  treatiea^je- 
peatedlj  violated  by  State  laws,  and  the  States  had  shown 
1  a  constant  tendency  to  infringe  the  rights  and  interests 
i  of  one  another  and  to  oppress  minorities.  To  prevent 
■vVi  such  mischiefs  in  future  a  negative  would  be  the  mildest 

expedient  and  would  render  the  use  of  force  unneceesary. 
The  effect  would  make  the  State  assemblies  dependent  on 
the  national  legislature  as  a  superior  branch,  but  no  re- 
straint, said  Williamson,  should  be  put  upon  the  States 
that  would  in  effect  regulate  their  internal  police.  (Jerry 
thouj^t  a  remonstrance  against  unreasonable  acts  would 
restrain  the  assemblies  sufficiently,  but  he  had  no  objec- 
tion, after  his  late  lessons  in  finance  in  Massachusetts, 
to  authorize  a  ne^tive  on  paper  money.  Sot  if  armed 
with  too  great  power  the  national  legislature  might  en- 
slave the  States,  and  prevent  new  ones  from  ooming  into 
the  Union.  Sherman  was  for  trying  a  negative  subject  to 
due  limitation.  Federal  liberty  to  the  States,  said  Wil- 
son, was  like  civil  liberty  to  private  individuals,  and, 
paraphrasing  Blackstone,  he  observed  that  the  States  were 
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not  more  imwiUing  to  purchase  it  hj  neoesaarr  aurrender 
of  their  political  sovereignty  than  was  the  savage  to  pur- 
chase  civil  liberty  by  the  surrender  of  the  personal  sov- 
ereignty which  he  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  nature.*  It  was 
the  business  of  the  Convention,  he  said,  to  correct  the  vices 
of  the  Confederation,  one  of  which  was  the  lack  of  an 
effectual  control  over  the  parts  by  the  whole.  Dickinson 
feared  that  it  was  impoaaible  to  draw  a  line  between  esses 
proper  and  improper  for  the  exercise  of  the  negative,  yet, 
the  greater  danger  was  from  the  States. 

Bedford  warned  Dickinson  that  the  smnllnees  of  Dela- 
ware illustrated  the  danger  a  State  might  run  from  na- 
tional power,  for  if  the  national  government  was  given 
the  author!^  which  Wilson  demanded,  it  might  atrip  the 
small  States  of  their  equal  right  of  suffrage.  Delaware 
would  have  only  one-ninetieth,  while  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  would  control  one-third  of  the  general  council. 
There  were  differences  of  interests  and  rivalries  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  The  lai^  States  might  crush 
the  small  ones,  whenever  in  the  way  of  their  ambitions, 
and  they  seemed  to  desire  a  system  in  whioli  they  would 
have  the  preponderating  influence.  Were  the  laws  of  a 
State  to  be  suspended  in  most  ui^nt  cases  until  they  oonld 
be  sent  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  to  undeif;o  the  ex- 
amination of  a  body  that  might  he  incapable  of  judging 
them!  This  question,  which  may  now  seem  curious, 
was  raised,  it  will  be  remembered,  when  social  efficiency, 
if  measured  by  the  difficulties  in  transportation,  seemed 
sufficient  proof  to  many  that  a  national  government  could 
not  be  formed. 

Uadison  suggested  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  that 
the  negative  might  be  lodged  in  the  Senate,  and  thus 
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make  constant  seseions  of  the  more  nmneroos  and  expen- 
sive branch  unnecessary.  The  small  States  might  well 
hesitate  at  the  consequence  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Unitm. 
An  effective  system  must  rest  on  proportional  snffrage. 
Even  if  the  larger  States  possessed  the  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion with  which  thej  were  charged,  the  smaller  ones  would 
be  no  more  secure  when  the  controlling  power  of  a  gen- 
eral government  was  withdrawn.  The  proposition  to  give 
the  general  government  the  negative  power  in  all  eases  had 
divided  the  members  into  almost  hostile  factions,  repre- 
senting the  large  States  on  the  one  hand  and  the  small  on 
the  other,  and  was  defeated  through  the  influence  of  the 
small  States.* 

Qerry  then  proposed  that  the  national  executive  diotUd_ 
be  elected  by  the  executives  of  the  States,  whose  propor- 
tion ~6{  votes  should  be  the  same  as  that  allewed^tp  the 
States  in  the  election  of  the  S^wte.'  An  election  hy  the 
national  legislature,  he  said,  would  make  the  executive 
its  creature,  and  encourage  intrigue  and  corruption;  more- 
over, his  plan  carried  out  the  principle  proposed  in  the 
election  of  the  other  branches  of  the  government  As  the 
first  branch  of  the  l^slature  should  be  chosm  bj  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  second  by  the  assemblies ;  the  third,  the  execu- 
tive, should  be  chosen  by  the  governors.  Randolph  pro- 
nounced the  scheme  inexpedient,  because  it  would  not 
.  secure  the  national  magistrate  the^confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  small  States  would  lose  the  chances  of  ap^ 
pointment  within  themselves.  The  Governors  were  little 
acquainted  with  men  outside  of  their  own  small  spheres, 

1  UaasachuBetU,  PeBnsrWanla,  VlrglnU  (Randolph  and  MMon, 
no;  Blitir,  HcCIurs,  Madison,  aye;  Washington  not  consalted), 
are;  Connectlcat,  New  York,  New  Jeney,  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina  and  OeorEla,  no;  Delaware,  divided;  (Bead 
and  DlcklnMMi,  ayeT  Bedtord  and  Basoett,  no). 

tjnne  9. 
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and  moreover  ae  they  themselves  were  chosen  hy  the  as- 
semblies, they  would  only  reflect  the  influence  of  these 
in  their  choice.  Garry's  plan  was  not  supported  by  a  sin- 
gle State.  

The  principle  of  voting  in  the  national  legislature  had 
not  yet  been  settled.  Brearly  thought  that  the  equal  vote 
of  each  sovereign  State  in  the  CoDfederation  was  right, 
otherwise  the  smaller  States  must  be  destroyed.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  popular  ratio  now,  be  thought  aft«r  closer 
examination,  would  prove  unfair  and  unjust.  Virginia 
would  have  sixteen  votes  and  Georgia  one.  A  like  pro- 
portion to  the  other  States  would  give  a  total  member^ 
ship  of  ninety.  The  three  large  States,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  would  carry  everything  before 
them.  New  Jersey,  he  said,  had  learned  by  experience 
that  where  large  and  small  counties  were  united  in  a  repre- 
sentative district,  the  larger  counties  always  carried  every 
point.^  Brearly  would  not  say  that  Georgia  should  have  ■ 
an  equal  vote  with  Virginia,  but. , he  intimated  that  the 
only  remedy  was  to  spread  out  the  map  of  the  United 
_  States,  erase  existing  boundaries,  and  make  a  new  parti- 
tion of  the  whole,  into  thirteen  equal  parts. 

With  Brearly  Patterson  agreed ;  proportional  repre- 
sentation, he  said,  struck  at  the  existence  of  the  lesser 
States.  But  before  discussing  the  question  he  examined 
the  powers  of  the  Convention.    It  was  authorized  to  amend 

1  New  Jersej,  In  lU  conetltutioD  of  1776,  created  a  LeglBlatlve 
Council  compoaed  at  one  persoD  from  each  county;  and  a  0«neml 
AsBembl?  consisting  of  three  members  from  each  county.  The 
practical  worfelnga  of  this  system  may  be  inferred  from  Its  modl- 
Bcatlon  tn  the  constltntlon  of  1844.  It  retained  the  organisation 
of  the  old  Legislative  Council  In  Its  Senate,  consisting  of  one 
senator  from  each  county,  bnt  it  changed  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation in  the  Lower  House  by  apportioning  Ita  memtwra  among 
the  counties  according  to  populati<»i. 
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the  Articles.  If  it  did  not  keep  within  ita  limits,  it  would 
be  charged  with  usurpation.  The  commisBiooB  of  the 
del^atee  measured  their  power  and  indicated  the  senti- 
ments of  the  States  on  the  subject  for  deliberation.  The 
idea  of  a  national  government  as  distinguished  fnna  a 
federal  had  never  entered  the  public  mind  and  to  this  the 
Convention  must  accommodate  itself.  It  had  uo  power  to 
go  beyond  the  federal  scheme,  and,  if  it  had,  the  people 
were  not  ripe  for  any  other.  The  proposition  to  apportion 
representation  according  to  numberB  could  not  be  main- 
tained, he  said,  whether  considered  in  reference  to  as  as 
a  nation  or  as  a  Confederacy.  A  confederacy  supposes  sov- 
ereignty in  its  members,  and  sovereignty  supposes  equality. 
If  we  were  to  be  considered  as  a  nation,  then  all  State 
distinctions  must  be  abolished  and  the  whole  thrown  into 
hotoh-pot  When  an  equal  division  had  been  made,  then 
there  might  be  equality  of  representation. 

But  the  idea  most  repugnant  to  Patterson,  leaa-Wilson's 
that  a  national  government  would  operate  on  the  people 
and  not  on  the  States.  Might  not  a  legislature,  chosen  by 
the  assemblies,  operate  on  the  people  who  chose  them,  and 
might  not  a  practicable  coercion  be  found,  though  it  was 
true  that  there  was  none  under  the  existing  system  i  If 
the  large  States  confederated  among  themselves,  the 
smaller  refusing  to  concur,  let  them  remember  that  they 
had  no  authority  to  compel  the  smaller  ones  to  unite 
with  them.  'New  Jersey  would  never  confederate  on  the 
plan  proposed,  for  it  would  destroy  her.  Submit  rather  to 
a  monarch,  to  a  despot  than  such  a  fate.  Patterson  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  only  oppose  the  plan  in  the 
Convention,  but  on  his  return  home  would  do  everything 
in  his  povrer  to  defeat  it. 

Wilson  at  once  expressed  the  hope  that  a  majority,  and 
even  a  minority  of  the  States  would  unite  for  their  safety 
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on  tho  basia  of  proportional  repreBsntation.  The  Confed- 
eration violated  the  true  principles  of  national  govern' 
ment  Patterson  admitted  that  persons,  not  property,  were 
the  true  basis  of  the  suffrage.^  £ach  man  in  a  state  of  ' 
nature  was  natnrallj  a  sovereign,  but  not  when  he  became 
a  part  of  the  civil  government.  Must  a  sovereign  State 
relinquish  its  sovereignty  in  a  like  manner?  If  2Tew 
Jersey  would  not  part  with  her  sovereignty,  it  was  vain 
to  talk  of  government.  A  new  partition  of  the  States, 
however  desirable,  was  utterly  impracticable.  WiUiamsoD 
compared  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  that  of  counties  to  a  State.  But  Patterson 
had  voiced  the  conviction  of  the  members  from  the  smaller 
States,  and  thongh  the  Convention  had  voted,  and  only 
the  day  before,  to  give  the  national  government  power  to 
negative  State  legislation,  it  was  probable  that  if  propor- 
tional representation  was  now  carried  through,  by  the 
la^e  States,  Patterson  and  his  followers  would  leave  the 
Convention.  Gorham  was  about  to  put  the  question  when 
Patterson  arose  and  expressed  a  hope  that  as  so  much  > 
depended  on  it,  it  might  be  postponed.  No  day  of  the 
long  summer  session  was  filled  with  more  anxiety  than  the 
following  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  June,  for  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  members  bad  not  met  ia  vain.     The  great 

1  This  was  the  opposite  of  the  one  prevalUnK  In  the  elght«enth 
centory  that  the  basis  of  goTemment  Is  property-  For  an  a4»»>i]nt 
ot  the  property  buls  see  the  Const  Itntional  History  of  the  Amarl- 
can  People,  17T6-18E0,  I,  Clhapter  VII.  See  also  Webster's  speech 
on  the  property  basis  In  the  Uassachnsetts  convention  ot  ISZD, 
December  16;  also  the  elaboration  of  the  idea  In  the  Plymoath 
oration  delivered  a  week  later.  The  abandonment  of  the  property 
basis  for  the  hosla  of  persons  constituted  the  great  change  In  the 
suffrage  In  America  since  the  RevolutlMi.  It  Includes  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  extension  of  the  saffrase  to  nesroes. 
This  revolatlon  In  political  Ideate  produced  the  Thirteenth,  Fonr- 
teenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  ConsUtutlan, 
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question  of  repreaentation  waa  to  come  up  on  Monday,  and 
the  discussion  had  already  become  threatening. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  Sherman  proposed  a 
compromise.  The  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  should  be 
apportioned  to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants,  but  in  the 
second,  each  State  should  have  one  vote.  Butler  wished 
property  to  be  the  basis,  remarking  that  money  is  power, 
and  the  States  ought  to  have  weight  in  the  government 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  but  the  idea  was  only  an- 
other form  of  an  acknowledged  defect  in  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  Xing  and  Wilson,  in  order  to  bring  the  question 
tA  a  point,  proposed  that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  first 
branch  should  be  according  to  some  equitable  ratio  of 
representation  and  not  according  to  the  rules  established 
in  the  Artides.  Dickinson  thought,  with  Butler,  that, 
by  basing  representation  upon  the  actual  contributions  of 
the  States,  their  interests  would  be  connected  with  their 
duty  and  therefore,  be  sure  to  be  performed,  but  King  re- 
marked that  as  it  was  uncertain  what  mode  of  levying  a 
national  revenue  would  be  adopted, — though  probalily  im- 
posts would  be  one  source, — if  actual  contributions  were 
to  be  the  basis  of  apportionment,  the  non-importing  States, 
such  as  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  might  not  be  repre- 
sented. 

Until  the  discussion  of  the  apportionment  of  represen- 
tation, the  debates  had  been  carried  on  with  coolness  and 
good  temper.  Franklin,  who  loved  peace  and  earnestly 
desired  the  formation  of  a  more  perfect  Union,  at  this 
point  presented  a  long  paper,  through  Wilson,  embodying 
his  views  on  representation.  It  was  evidently  for  amicable 
purposes.  After  commenting  on  the~  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  he  suggested  that  the  unit  of  meas- 
ure in  representation  should  be  the  proportion  of  money 
or  force  which  the  weakest  State  was  able  to  famish  for 
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the  general  purposes  of  the  Uiuon,  and  erety  other  State 
should  furnish  an  equal  amount  In  case  thiu  a^r^ate 
revenue  should  be  insufBcient,  Congress  should  make 
requisitions  on  the  richer  and  more  powerful  States  for 
further  aid,  which  should  be  voluntarily  offered;  each 
State  being  free  to  weigh  Uie  necessit;  and  uso  of  the  aid 
desired,  and  of  giving  more  or  less  as  it  might  think 
proper.  His  plan  was  not  discussed,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  offered  for  the  purpose  of  provoking 
a  peaceable  debate.  Ita  very  impracticability  gave  debate 
a  pause,  and  Ihe' spirit  in  which  it  was  suggested  brought 
the  Convention  back  to  good  humor  and  a  willingness  to 
comprpmise.  King  and  Wilson's  motion  for  an  equitable 
ratio  of  representation  was  then  carried;*  thus  showing 
that  the  apportionment  attempted  in  the  Articles  was  not 
to  he  adopted  for  the  new  government 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  various  methods  of  securing 
an  equitable  ratio  of  representation  were  suggested,  that 
Wilson  and  Finckney  proposed  the  basis  which  bad  been 
recommended  by  Congress  in  1783,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Articles.*  Kepresentation  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  of  white  and  other  free  inhabitants, 
including  those  boimd  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years 
and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons,  excepting  Indians  not 
taxed  and  the  rule  should  be  applied  through  a  census.' 
This  rule  had  been  accepted  by  eleven  States  when  pro- 
posed by  Congress  for  the  apportionment  of  quotas  of 
revenue.  Its  reappearance  now  at  once  raised  new  qnea- 
tiona.     Gerry,  who  denied  that  property  should  be  the 

1  HasBacbDMttB,  Connectlcat,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  aye;  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  na    MarrUnd  divided. 

I  April  18,  1TS3;  Jonrnals  of  ConKress.  It  Is  also  given  In 
Elliot,  I.  K. 

I  Adopted  In  the  Constitution,  Article  I,  Sectlw  3,  Claiue  S. 
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basis  of  representation,  asked  why  the  blacks,  who  were 
property  in  the  South,  should  be  included  more  than  cat- 
tle and  horses,  which  were  property  in  the  North  ?  But 
the  rule  waa  agreed  to  almost  unanimously,*  the  vote  show- 
ing that  slavery  was  to  be  a  fateful  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  new  Constitution.  Tbou^  Ells- 
worth and  Sherman  assured  the  Convention  that  every- 
thing depended  on  the  equality  of  votes  in  the  second 
branch,  and  that  without  it  the  smaller  States  would 
never  agree  to  the  plan,  it  was  rejected,  though  by  the 
vote  of  the  larger  States  against  the  small  and  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  one;'  and  by  the  same  majority,  though 
by  a  different  vote,  it  was  decided  that  the  rule  of  repre- 
sentation should  be  the  same  in  both  branches." 

In  this  vote  all  the  la^;e  States  supported  the  rule  and 
nearly  all  the  small  ones  opposed  it.  The  guaranteeing 
of  a  republican  government  and  of  the  territory  of  each 
State,*  Bead  feared  would  strengthen  the  idea  of  dis- 
tinct States  and  prove  a  perpetual  source  of  discord,  to 
avoid  which  evils  it  was  agreed,  and  without  opposition, 
that  the  guarantee  should  he  of  a  republican  constitutitm 
and  the  existing  laws  of  the  State  j  the  question  of  terri- 
tory being  considered  as  opening  up  too  many  difSculties. 
Some  of  the  members  thought  the  consent  of  the  national 
legislature  to  amendments  unnecessary."     Others  thought 

1  MassachnaettB,  Connectlcnt,  New  York,  Pennsylvtuila,  Hair- 
land,  VtrglDia,  North  Carollm,  Sontb  Carolina  and  QeorKta,  aye; 
New  Jeraer,  Delaware,  no. 

3  Connecticut.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
aye;  Massachoaetta,  PennaylTania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  OeorRla,  no. 

>  Uosaachusetta,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  GeorKla,  aye;  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
eey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  no. 

*  Randolph'e  eleventh  resolution. 

■  The  thirteenth  resolution. 
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it  eBaential.  Mason  and  Randolph  did  not  like  to  erect 
Buch  an  obatacle  as  this  assent  might  prove  to  be,  and  the 
question  raising  difficulties,  it  was  decided  simplj  to  de- 
clare the  new  plan  amendable. 

Shenuan  objected  to  the  requisition  of  an  oath*  from 
State  officers  to  support  the  Constitution,  as  an  nnnecea- 
sary  intrusion  into  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  but  Ran- 
dolph thought  it  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  competition 
between  the  two  governments.  State  officers  were  imder 
oath  to  their  States,  and  in  order  to  secure  impartiality, 
should  be  equally  bound  to  the  national  authority.  Unless 
brought  under  some  obligation,  they  would  lean  too  much 
to  the  State  system.  Gerry  and  Sherman  believed  there 
was  equal  reason  for  requiring  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
States  from  national  officers.  These  minor  objections 
were  finally  overruled,'  and  it  was  decided  that  the  new 
plan  of  government  should  be  submitted  to  the  people 
for  ratification,  though  this  was  carried  by  the  vote  of  the 
large  States.* 

All  of  Randolph's  resolutions,  known  as  the  Virginia 
plan,  had  now  been  considered  and  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded to  alter,  amend  and  work  them  out  in  detail. 
New  England  set  the  precedent  for  the  annual  election  of 
representatives,  and  Sherman  and  Ellsworth  wished  to 
make  the  term  of  the  first  branch,  one  year/     Rutledge 

1  BAndolph's  fourteenth  reBOlutl<»L 

1  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Haryland,  aye;  Hawa^ 
chueettB,  New  York,  Pennsrl*aiila,  Vlrgina,  North  CarolluB, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  no. 

» June  12.  HassachuBette,  Pennsylvania,  Tlrgliiia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Qeorgla,  aye;  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  no.  Delaware  and  Haryland  divided.  (Pennsylvania 
omitted  In  the  printed  Journals)  Billot;  the  vote  Is  there  entered 
as  ot  June  11. 

*  Battdolph's  fourth  reBolutitm.  In  the  States,  at  this  time,  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  was  annual,  except  In 
South  Carolina;  Constitution  ot  1776-1778. 
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suggested  two ;  and  Jenifer  three,  the  latter  obBerring  that 
a  too  great  frequency  of  elections  rendered  the  people 
indifferent,  and  made  the  best  men  nnwilling  to  engage 
in  so  precarious  a  service.  Madison,  thinking  perhaps 
of  the  transportation  facilities  in  the  oomitry,  remarked 
that  a  year  would  almost  be  consumed  in  traveling  to 
and  from  the  seat  of  Congress.  Q«rrj  urged  annual  elec- 
tions, repeating  the  somewhat  worn  phrase  that  they  were 
the  only  defense  of  the  people  against  tyranny,  which 
— jtroToked  Madison  to  say,  that  if  the  opitUQOS  of  the  peo- 
ple were  to  be  tlm  guide,  it  woiild  be  difi^cnlt  to  say  what 
course  ought  to  be  taken ;  the  Convention  ought  to  consider 
what  was  right  and  necessary  in  itself  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  proper  government.  But  the  practice  under 
the  Articles,  of  electing  delegates  to  Congress  for  three 
years,  was  familiar  to  all  the  members,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  term  in  the  Lower  House  should  be  for  that  time.* 
,  The  question  of  compensation,'  which  it  was  generally 
'  agreed  should  be  liberal  and  fixed,  turned  on  the  anterior 
\/^  one  of  its  source,  whether  from  the  States  or  from  the 
national  treasury.  If  from  the  State  treasury,  it  would 
create  an  improper  dependence  upon  the  assemblies,  and 
if  the  members  were  left  to  rc^t;ulate  their  own  salaries, 
it  might  prove  a  dangerous  privilege.  Madison,  who  evi- 
dently was  familiar  with  the  economics  of  fluctuating 
values  thought  that  wheat,  which  during  a  long  period  of 
time  fluctuated  less  than  money,  might  be  made  a  proper 
standard.  Mason  saw  objections  to  the  payment  by  the 
States  in  the  different  provisions  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  make  for  their  representatives,  whereas  all  ought 

'New  York,  Ner  Jeraer,  Pennaylvaiila,  Delaware,  Hairland, 
Virginia,  Q«org1a,  aye;  Maasachaaetta  (King,  aye;  Oorham,  wav- 
ering), Connecticut,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  no. 

*  Bandolpli'a  fourth  reBOluUon. 
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to  reoeive  equally.  A  State  might  be  parsimonionfl,  and 
thus  not  be  represented  at  alL  Ab  most  of  the  delegates 
had  ezperienced  this  parsimony  they  easily  agreed  that 
the  compensation  of  the  members  of  Congress  should  be 
paid  from  the  national  treasury,  and  also  that  members 
of  the  national  legislature  should  be  ineligible  to  any  office 
under  the  gOTemment  for  one  year  after  the  expiration 
of  their  terms.' 

The  practice,  under  the  Articles,  of  allowing  a  State 
to  recall  its  members,  and  the  ineligibility  of  a  member  to 
succeed  himself,  had  deprived  Congress  of  much  experi- 
ence, and  it  was  agreed  that  no  snch  provision  should  be 
embodied  in  the  new  plan.  At  this  time  a  senator  was  re- 
quired to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  most  of  the  States, 
though  two  of  them  required  thirty  years,^  but  the  prao- 
tice  of  the  country  rather  approved  the  greater  age,  and 
the  Convention  agreed  to  require  it  of  the  members  of  the 
second  branch.'  The  longest  term  in  a  State  Senate  at 
this  time  was  five  years.*  Spaight  proposed  seven,  which 
Sherman  thought  too  long,  on  the  principle,  ho  said,  that 
if  the  members  did  their  duty  well,  they  would  be  re- 
elected, but  if  they  acted  amiss,  there  would  be  £n  earlier 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  them;  and  he  8u^;ested 
five  years  as  a  middle  term  between  that  of  the  first 
branch  and  of  the  exeeutiva  Fierce  suggested  three,  in 
order,  he  said,  to  avoid  raising  public  alarm. 

Randolph  agreed  with  Spaight,  and  thou^t  that  the  I ! 
democratic  licentiousness  of  the  assemblies  proved  the  ' 
need  of  a  firm  Senate,  the  chief  object  in  having  which 

I  Randolph's  fourth  rewlutloii. 
1  South  C&rollna,  1778,  New  Hampshire,  1784. 
>  Randolirti's  fifth  rasolntlon. 

«Uary1and,  1776.  It  was  four  rears  In  New  Tork,  1777;  three 
years  In  Delaware,  1TT6,  and  one  year  tn  the  other  Statea. 
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,  was  to  control  the  democratic  branch  of  the  le^slature.* 
Unless  the  Senate  was  made  a  stable  bodj,  the  otHer  '^anch 
'  would  overwhelm  it.  Dven  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  which 
'  had  the  longeet  tenn  in  the  country,  had  been  scarcely  able 
to  stem  the  popular  torrent  There  was  no  peril  in  a  long 
term,  because  the  concurrence  of  the  other  branch,  and 
in  some  measure  of  the  executive,  wotdd  be  necessary  in  all 
cases.  The  Senate  was  to  guard  the  Constitution  against 
the  encroac^^ts  of  the  executive)  who  would  be  apt  to 
form  combinations  with  the  demagogues  of  the  popular, 
branch.'  Madison  agreed  that  as  the  great  object  was 
stability,  seven  years  was  none  too  long,  and  he  regretted 
that  there  was  so  little  direct  experience  to  guide  the  Con- 
vention. The  constitution  of  Maryland  alone  bore  analogy 
to  this  part  of  the  plan,  yet,  in  no  instance  had  the  Senate 
of  that  State  created  suspicion  of  danger,  though  it  might 
have  erred  occasionally  by  yielding  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates.' In  States  in  which  the  senators  were  chosen  in 
the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  other  branch  and  held 
their  seats  for  only  four  years,  the  Senate,  he  said,  had 
been  found  to  be  no  check  whatever  upon  instability.  At 
last  the  term  of  seven  years  was  agreed  to,  the  opposition 
coming  chiefly  from  the  Kew  England  members,*  all  of 
whom  weie  accustomed  to  annual  elections  of  the  two 
houses. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  judiciary  thus  far  agreed  upon 
not  being  satisfactory,  the  object  was  taken  up  anew. 

1  Thlffidea  1b  dlscuBE«d  In  the  Federalist,  Nos.  UEII  and  LXm. 

*ThlB  idea  Is  dlBCUBsed  In  the  rederaltst.  Nob.  UCIX,  LXX, 
LXXIII. 

>  1.  e.,  In  the  Isane  ot  paper  moner. 

*New  Jersey,  PennsrlTanla,  Delaware,  Marfland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Oeorgla,  aye;  Connectlcnt,  no; 
HBBsachuaetta  (Qorham,  King,  aye;  Qenr,  Strong,  no;)>  New 
York  divided. 
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Bandolph  and  Mason  wished  it  to  extend  to  all  cases  affect- 
ing revenue,  impeaclimeDt,  and,  indeed,  to  questions  in- 
volving the  national  peace  and  harmony.^  Pinckney  and 
Sherman  wanted  the  supreme  tribunal  appointed  by  the 
national  legislature,  but  Madison  again  objected  on  the 
ground  of  the  frequent  incompetency  of  the  legislature 
to  judge  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  appointments,  < 
and  he  proposed  that  the  Senate,  a  less  numerous  and  more  ' 
select  body,  as  well  as  more  competent,  should  make  the 
choice.^  His  su^estion  was  approved  unaoimouBly.  Fol- 
lowing State  precedents,  Gerry  wished  to  restrain  the 
Senate  from  origjnatiitg  money  bills ;  the  other  body  bQiag 
more  immediately  the  reprea^tatives  oi  the  people  ou^t 
to  hold  the  pui^e'strings. 

For  this  discrimination  Butler  saw  no  reason.  It  fol- 
lowed the  British  Constitution,  between  whose  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Senate  about  to  be  established,  there  waa 
no  analogy.  If  the  Senate  was  te  be  degraded  by  dia- 
criminations  against  its  powers,  the  best  men  would  de- 
cline to  serve  in  it,  and  the  House  would  be  led  into  the 
practice  of  tacking  other  clauses  to  money  bills.  Madison 
agreed  with  Butler,  as  did  King  and  Read,  but  Pinckney 
pronounced  the  whole  discussion  premature,  as,  if  the  Sen- 
ate was  to  be  formed  on  the  same  proportional  representa- 
tion as  the  House,  the  two  branches  should  have  equal 
powers,  but  otherwise,  if  a  different  principle  was  in- 
troduced. In  Connecticut  either  branch  could  originate 
a  bill,  and  Sherman  remarked  that  the  provision  had  been 
found  safe  and  convenient,  and  he  now  urged  it  aa  a  pre- 
cedent. General  Pinckney  agreed  with  Sherman^  that  the 
discrimination  in  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses  in  South 

>  June  IS.    Randolnti'e  nlntti  resolution. 
iPartlr  adopted  In  tbe  C<Hi8tltutiem,  Article  U,  Section  t, 
Clanse  2. 
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Carolina  had  been  a  source  of  pernicious  disputes  between 
them.  The  constitution  of  the  State  was  evaded  by  in- 
formal schedules  of  amendments  handed  from  the  Senate 
to  the  Lower  House.  The  judgment  of  the  Convention 
was,  however,  against  restraining  the  Senate  from  orig- 
inating money  bills,  and  Qerry's  proposition  waa  rejected.* 
Though  Connecticut  waa  the  only  State  that  allowed  a 
money  bill  to  originate  in  either  House,  the  experience  of 
Uie  country  was  soon  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  practice 
and  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  diacrimination,  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  Madison 
and  Sherman,  who  compassed  the  whole  matter  in  Madi- 
son's remark,  that  the  Senate  is  as  much  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people  as  ia  the  House."  With  the  rejection 
of  Gerry's  motion  the  revision  of  the  Yiiginia  plan  was 
completed.  The  Committee  of  the  Whole  now  rose  and 
through  Oorham  made  report,  but  its  consideration  was~~ 
postponed  until  the  followiug  day  in  order  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  the  members  to  submit  other  plans.  After 
fifteen  daya'  discossion,  revision  and  amendment,  Ban- 
dolph's  fifteen  resolntions  had  become  nineteen.  As  the 
report  now  leftthe  hands  of  the  committee,  it  contained 
many  provisions  later  adopted  in  the  Constitution.'    The 

iNew  Tork,  Delavare,  Virginia,  aye;  HassachUBetts,  Connec- 
ticnt,  N«w  Jersey,  Harrland,  North  Carcdlna,  Soutb  Canrilna, 
OAorgla,  no, 

*  The  powOT  to  originate  moner  bills  was  gtven  to  the  Senate 
hr  the  State  ConstltuUona  aa  follows:  Ohio.  1802,  ISSl;  Illinois, 
181S,  lS48i  Missouri,  1820;  New  York.  1821.  IMS;  Virginia,  1880; 
Tennessee.  1834;  Michigan,  183G,  1S50;  Florida,  1845;  Wisconstn, 
1848;  CaUfomla,  1S60;  Maryland.  ISEl.  The  constitutions,  since 
1860,  havB  generallr  given  the  power  to  both  branches.  For  aa 
account  of  the  extension  of  this  power  to  the  State  Senate  see  my 
Gonstltntiooal  History  of  the  American  People,  1776-1850,  11, 
Chapter  XIII. 

*  For  the  report  see  th«  Joamal,  Documentary  Hlstoiy  ot  th» 
Constltatlon,  I,  2e^271;  Billot,  I,  18MS3. 
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gorenunent  about  to  be  eetabliahed  should  consiBt  of  a 
supreme  l^jiBlative,'  executive'  and  judiciary.'  A  na- 
tional legislature  should  consist  of  two  branches.*  The 
members  of  the  first,  elected  hj  the  people  of  the  several 
States'  for  a  term  of  three  years,  should  receive  a  fixed 
compensation  for  their  services  to  be  paid  out  of  the  na- 
tional treasury.  During  their  term  of  service,  they  should 
be  ineligible  to  offices  established  by  the  States  or  by  the 
general  government,*  excepting  to  those  belonging  to  the 
function  of  the  l^slature.  For  a  year  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms,  they  should  be  ineligible  to  any  office 
under  the  United  States.^ 

Members  of  the  second  branch  should  be  thirty  years  of 
Bg^  at  least,  should  be  chosen  by  the  assemblies"  for 
seven  years,  and  should  receive  the  same  compensation 
as  members  of  the  first  branch."'    Laws  mi^t  originate 
in  either  boose.    The  I^slatire  ri^ts  of  the  Congress  of  1 
the^  Confederation  should  be  vested  in  the  new  Ic^slature,  ; 
which  should  be  empowered  to  mahe  laws  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  individual  States  were  incompetent,  or  in  which 
the  harmony  of  the  Union  might  be  interrupted  by  the  ' 
exercise  of  State  l^slation;  also,  to  negative  all  State   3{?/ 
laws  conflicting  with  .the  Coiistitution,  or  treaties  made 
under  its  authority."     The  right  of  suffrage  in  the  first  [ 

>  CouBtttntlon,  Article  I,  Sectim  1,  ClaoM  1. 

t  Id.    ArUcle  II.  SecUon  1,  Claiue  1. 

■  Id.  Artlcl«  III,  S«ction  1,  Clauae  1;  the  grant  of  power  In  each 
ease  la  Kenerallj-  an  dfflnnatiTe,  tlioush  In  Bon*  verbally  declared 
to  be  anpreme. 

*  Article  I,  Section  1,  Clause  1. 

*  Article  I.  Section  !,  Clauae  1. 

*  Article  I,  Section  6,  Claoae  3. 
T  Article  I,  SecUon  6,  Clause  2. 

*  Article  I,  Section  3,  Clanee  Z. 

*  Article  I,  Sectl<»  S.  Claiue  1. 
II  Article  I,  Section  6,  Claoae  1. 

It  See  aa  to  treaties.  Article  VI,  Clanee  1 
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lirancli  should  not  follow  the  rule  eetablijlied  in  the  .^ 
tides,  hut  should  be  according  to  some  equitahle  ratio 
of  representation,  namely  in  proportion  to  the  whole  nuni' 
her  of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and  inhahitante,  in- 
eluding  those  hound  to  servitude  for  a  number  of  years 
and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons,  excepting  Indians  not 
taxed.^  A  like  rule  of  suffrage  should  apply  in  the  sec- 
ond branch.  ^ 

The  national  executive  should  consist  of  one  person.' 
chosen  by  the  nation^  legislature  for  seven  years,  with 
power  to  carry  the  national  laws  into  effect,'  and  he 
should  appoint  to  office  in  cases  not  otherwise  provided 
for.*  He  should  be  inelighle_to  a  Becond_tennj_and_be 
;  removable  on  impeacEment  and  conviction  of  malfeasance 
Or"  ri^teet  of'duty.*  He  shouTd  receive  a  Bxe3  eompensa- 
tftln*-tbT)e  pftid  out  of  the  national  treasury,  which  should 
not  be  increased  or  diminished  so  aa  to  affect  him.  He 
should  have  the  right  to  negative  any  act  of  the  legislature, 
but  a  bill  might  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two-tiiirds 
vote  in  each  branch.' 

The  national  judiciary  should  consist  of  one  supreme 
tribunal,*  whose  judges,  appointed  by  the  second  branch 
of  the  national  legislatdre,  should  hold  tiieir  offices  during 
good  behavior  and  receive  punctually  at  stated  times  a 
fixed  compensation  for  their  services,  which  should  not  be 
in(y:e8aed  or  diminished  during  their  tenure  of  office.' 
The  legislature  might  appoint  inferior  tribunalfl.'" 

1  Article  I,  Section  2,  Claiue  8. 

•  Article  n,  Secflon  1,  Clause  1. 

»  Modified  In  Article  II,  Sectiw  1,  Clann  8. 

•  Article  n,  Section  2,  Clanaes  2  and  S. 
BArUcle  n,  SecttMi  4. 

•  Article  II,  Section  1,  Claose  7. 
T  Article  I,  Section  1,  Clause  3. 

•  Article  III,  SecUon  1,  Clanse  1. 

•  Article  ni,  Section  1,  Clanae  1. 
"Id. 
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Tlie  juTi8dicti<m  of  the  judiciary  should  extend  to  all 
cases  affecting  the  collection  of  national  revenue,  the  im- 
peachment of  national  officers,  and  national  peace  and 
harmony. 

Provision  should  he  made  for  the  admission  of  new 
States'  lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  whether  from  the  voluntary  junction  of  government 
and  territory,  or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  the  na- 
tional l^slature.  The  old  Congress  should  continue 
with  all  its  privil^;e8  and  anthority  until  a  given  day  after 
the  new  plan  had  been  adopted.  To  each  State  the  United 
States  should  guarantee  its  existing  laws  and  a  republican 
constitution.'  Provision  should  be  made  for  amendments 
to  the  Articles'  of  Union  whenever  necessary.  The  leg- 
islative, executive  and  judiciary  of  the  States  were  to  be 
bound  by  oath*  to  support  the  new  plan.  Any  amend- 
ments which  the  Convention  might  offer  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  when  they  had  received  the  approba- 
tion of  Congrera,  should  be  submitted  for  ratification  to 
conventions,  recommended  by  the  State  I^slatures,  and 
CTpreasly  chosen  by  the  people.' 

This  dra7r6r~a  plan  oi  government  was  objectionable  ' 
to  the  delegates  from  the  smaller  States  because  it  was  : 
national,  not  federal  in  character,  but  its  three-fold  divi- ' : 
sion  of  functions  was  acceptable  to  aU.  Opposition  was] 
chiefly  to  its  administrative  provisions  and  to  its  suh- 

1  Article  IV,  Section  8,  Clanse  1. 

■  "Repnbllcaii  form  of  govemmwt;"  Article  IV,  Section  4. 

■  Article  V. 

4  Article  VI,  OlaoBe  i.  In  practice,  «11  St«t«  and  local  offlcws 
now  take  oaUi  to  support  tbe  laws  and  tbe  CoaBtituUoii,  both  ot 
the  SUte  and  of  the  United  States. 

■  Apidied  tn  Article  V.  Tbus  tventy-flre  proYlslons  of  the 
amended  Virginia  plan  as  reported  by  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
mn  QlttmatelT  adopted  in  the  Constltntlon. 
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ordination  of  the  authority  of  the  States  to  the  authority 
of  the  nation.  The  objections  to  the  Virginia  plan  were 
serious,  indeed  bo  serious  that  a  rival  plan  was  submitted 
by  the  delegates  from  the  small  States. 
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THI  NKW  JSB8ET  PI.AS  Aim  HAMH.TON'b  SEXTOE. 

The  members  from  Connecticut,  New  York  (ind  Dela- 
ware, joined  probably  b^  Martin,  from  Maryland,  having 
meanwhile  made  common  cause  with  those  from  New 
Jersey,  had  met  and  practically  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, though  for  different  reasons.  Patterson  had 
asked  for  time  to  report  a  purely  federal  plan.  Conneo- 
ticnt  and  New  York  were  opposed  to  any  departure  from 
the  principles  of  the  Confederation,  and  wished  to  add 
a  few  powers  to  Congress,  but  not  to  subetitnte  a  national 
government.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  were  opposed 
to  a  national  government,  because  its  advocates  based  it 
on  proportional  representation.  It  was  the  eagerness  of 
this  opposition  to  a  national  system, — springing  from  these 
different  motives,  which  now  began  to  cause  serious  anxiety 
for  the  result  of  the  Convention.  As  Dickinson  expressed 
it  to  Madison,  it  was  the  consequence  of  poshing  things 
too  far.^  Some  members  from  the  small  States  wished  for 
two  branches  in  the  l^islature,  and  were  friends  to  a  good 
national  government,  but  they  would  sooner  submit  to  a 
foreign  power  than  be  deprived  of  an  equality  of  suffrage 
in  both  branches,  and  thus  be  thrown  under  the  dominion 
«f  the  larger  States. 

tJttns  16.  This  Chmpter,  Jtme  14  to  part  of  Jnne  19,  U 
based  on  IfBdlson'a  Notes  In  the  Docamentarr  Htstory,  m,  123- 
162;  In  Zlllot,  V,  1S1-S12;  The  Jooraal,  Docamentair  BlstoiT. 
I.  e4-e7;  224-S2G.  Bee  alio  the  record  of  votee  following:  EOilot, 
I,  176-180;  Tates'B  Hlnntm  (IT).  410-427;  The  Albanr  BdlUon. 
1831,  121-142;  HsdlBon's  Works  (Gilpin),  VoL  n,  862-8n;  Seott'f 
BdlUon  of  the  Hadiwn  Papers,  183-187. 
807 
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The  resalt  of  the  conference  was  nine  resolutionB,* 
known  as  the  New  Jersey  plan,  which  Patterson  presented.' 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  should  be  corrected  and  en- 
larged according  to  federal  principles, — ^thus,  Congress 
should  he  authorized  to  levy  duties  on  imports;'  to  re- 
quire stamps  on  paper,  velliun,  and  letters  j*  and  to  regu- 
late domestic  and  foreign  trade.  Controversies  that  might 
arise  from  acts  to  effect  this  purpose  were  to  be  tried  in 
the  State  courts  with  right  of  appeal  to  those  of  the 
United  States.''  Instead  of  the  existing  rule  of  requisi- 
tions by  quotas,  Congress  should  apportion  public  ex- 
penses according  to  the  number  of  white  and  other  free 
citizens  and  inhabitants,  including  those  bound  to  servitude 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed.'  If  a  State  failed  to  comply 
in  time.  Congress  should  direct  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue, but  the  powers  of  Congress  should  not  be  exercised 
without  the  consent  of  such  a  number  of  States  as  should 
be  agreed  upon.  In  case  the  Confederation  increased  or 
diminished,  this  assent  should  be  proportional  to  the  basis 
originally  established.  The  federal  executive  should  con- 
sist of  several  persons  elected  by  Congress,  who  should 


I  For  the  text  of  tbese  resolutions  see  Elliot,  I,  1TE-I7T:  Docu- 
meotar?  History,  I,  319-323. 

"  June  IB.  The  provlsione  ot  this  plan  which  wore  adopted 
In  the  ntLtlonal  Constitution,  are  shown  In  the  foot  notes;  It  will 
be  obaerved  that  some  ot  Its  provisions  were  also  In  the  Virginia 
plan,  and  thus  were  not  original  with  Its  authors. 

'Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  1. 

<  Id.    Clause  T. 

B  Included  In  a  different  operation  in  Article  III,  Section  2, 
Clause  2. 

<  Article  I,  Section  2,  Clause  3.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  basis  bad  been  added  to  tbe  Virginia  plan  In  the  course  of  ita 
amendment 
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receive  a  oompensation  out  of  the  federal  treaeuiT','  and 
it  should  not  be  incieased  or  dimiiuBhed  duriitg  their 
term.  The  execntiTes  should  be  ineligible  to  other  fed- 
eral offices,  during  their  term  and  for  a  number  of  years 
after  its  eviration.  The;^  should  be  ineligible  to  re-eledion^ 
and  be  removed  by  Congress  on  application  of  the  majority 
of  Um  governors.  The  federal  executives  should  make 
federal  appointments  and  direct  all  military  operations,' 
but  no  executive  should  command  the  federal  troops  in 
person. 

They  should  appoint  for  terms  of  good  behavior*  a !  \ 
supreme  tribunal  of  federal  judges,  whose  oompensa-  >  i 
tion  should  be  fixed  like  that  of  the  executives.  This  ' 
tribunal  should  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
impeachment,  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases  af- 
fecting ambassadors,  piracies,  feloniee,*  and  captures 
from  an  enemy;  in  all  to  which  foreigners  might  be  a 
party ;  in  the  conatmction  of  treaties  and  in  cases  arising 
in  the  r^ulation  of  trade  or  the  collection  of  the  federal 
revenue.  "Hie  acts  of  Congress  and  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States  ^ould  be  the  supreme  law,"  and  the  State 
judges  should  be  bound  by  them  in  their  decisions.  In  case 
a  State,  or  any  body  of  men,  should  oppose  or  prevent  the 
execution  of  this  law,  the  federal  executive  should  call 
forth  the  power  of  the  Confederation,  or  so  much  as  mig^t 
be  necessary,  and  enforce  obedience.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  the  admission  of  new  States,  and  for  a  uniform 


1  Article  n,  Section  1,  Clauae  7.    The  prorlalon  was  already  In 
tbe  VIrKlnIa  plan. 

1  Article  II,  SecUon  2,  Clauae  1. 

*  Article  in.  Section  1,  Clauae  1.    This  proTlslon  was  In  the 
Ttrcinla  plan. 

*  ComDare  Article  III,  Sectltxi  2,  Clause  1. 
■  Article  6,  ClBuae  2. 
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rule  of  naturaUzfttion.*  A  citizeQ  of  one  State  commit- 
ting  an  offense  in  another  should  be  deemed  ag  guiltj  bb 
if  he  had  committed  it  in  his  own.* 

The  two  plana  were  foimded  on  difierent  jirinciples. 
The  New  Jersey  plan,  said  Lanaing,'  euBtaJned,  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  destroyed,  State  sovereignty.  The  New  Jersey 
plan  granted  only  limited  powers  to  the  general  govern- 
meat;  the  Virginia  plan  gave  it  a  n^ative  on  all  State 
laws.  Excepting  legal  matters,  unworthy  the  cognisance 
of  a  supreme  power,  the  general  government,  by  the  Vir- 
ginia plan,  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  the  States.  The  la<^ 
of  authority  to  propose  or  discuss  such  a  national  system, 
and  the  improbability  of  its  being  adopted,  led  Lansing 
to  prefer  the  New  Jersey  plan.  New  York,  he  said, 
would  never  have  sent  deputies  to  the  Convention,  if  she 
had  supposed  that  its  deliberations  were  to  turn  on  a  con- 
solidation of  the  States  and  the  formation  of  a  national 
government.  The  States  would  never  adopt  a  scheme 
which  they  had  not  authorized.  When  Congress  submitted 
a  plan  of  revenne,  in  1783,  the  assemblies  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  amendments  necessary  to  the  Articles,  and 
public  opinion  had  not  meanwhile  changed.  The  States 
would  never  have  enough  confidence  in  the  general  gov- 
emment  to  give  it  a  negative  on  their  laws.  Such  a  gov- 
ernment was  without  parallel  or  precedent  On  the  other 
hand,  the  autfaorify  of  Congress  was  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  would  readily  assent  to  an  increase  of  its 
powers. 

But  the  ablest  defense  of  the  New  Jetsey  plan  was 

t  Article  IT,  Section  8,  Clanse  1;  ArUcIe  I,  Bectloo  8,  Clanw  4. 
Bnt  tbe  "nnltmiD  rule"  Is  made  bf  the  natlcHiaJ  government,  not 
hy  the  States. 

*  Compare  with  CoDstltntlcxi,  Article  IV,  Section  2. 

«Jan«  16. 
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made  bj  Patterson,  who,  agreeing  with  Lansing  on  the 
powers  of  the  Convention,  and  the  aentimeuts  of  the  people, 
told  the  delegates  that  thej  should  retom  to  their  homes 
for  lai^r  powers,  but  should  not  asaume  them.  At  this 
time,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  afterward,  the  opinion 
prevailed  quite  widely  in  America  that  a  representative 
should  speak  not  his  own  sentiments,  but  those  of  t^e  oon< 
stituency  that  elected  him.  On  the  supposition  that  no 
Confederacy  existed,  Patterson  argued  that  it  oould  not 
be  denied  that  the  States  were  equal  in  sovereignty.  All 
must  concur  before  any  could  be  bound.  If  the  federal 
compact  was  stiU  in  existence,  and  the  Articles  consulted, 
it  would  be  discovered  that  the  basis  of  representation  was 
equal  sovereignty.  The  fifth  Artide  gave  each  State  one 
vote,  and  the  thirteenth  declared  that  no  alteration  could 
be  made  in  the  Confederation  without  unanimous  consent 
In  the  nature  of  treaties  whatever  was  done  must  be  unani- 
mously undone.  "New  Jersey  had  come  into  the  Confed- 
eration after  objecting  to  the  want  of  power  in  Congress 
over  trade,  and,  with  Maryland  objecting  to  the  want  of 
power  to  appropriate  the  Western  lands  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole,  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  was  to  be 
maintained,  the  representatives  mtist  be  drawn  immedi- 
ately from  them,  not  from  the  people.  The  Convention 
had  no  power  to  modify  this  idea  of  equal  sovereignty; 
the  alternative  was  to  throw  the  States  into  hotch-pot  It 
might  be  objected  that  the  coercion  of  a  State  would  be 
impracticable  whatever  the  plan,  the  efficiency  of  which 
would  depend,  not  on  its  being  drawn  from  the  States  or 
from  individuals,  but  on  the  amount  of  force  collected, 
and  force  might  be  exerted  on  individuals  as  well  by  the 
New  Jersey  as  by  the  Virginia  plan. 

Each  provided  for  a  distinct  executive  and  judiciary. 
It  had  been  urged  that  a  le^slature  with  two  branches 
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was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cheeks  and  bal- 
._^cef,  buTQiifl  wasTnipracticabie  in  a  general  govenun^. 
Such  a  check  might  be  necessaiy  in  a  State  wHere'party 
passion  prerailed,  but  was  leas  necessary  in  a  bodj  like 
Congress.  There  the  delegates  of  the  different  States  were_ 
'  _a  sufficient  check  on  each  other.  The  Virginia  plan  would 
be  enormously  expensive ;  for,  allowing  Georgia  and  Dela- 
ware two  representatives  each  in  the  popular  branch,  its 
membership  would  be  one  hundred  and  eighty;  adding 
half  OS  many  more  for  the  Senate,  there  would  be  two 
hundred  and  seventy  members,  coming  at  least  once  a  year 
from  the  most  distant,  as  well  as  from  the  central  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  prevailing  deranged  state  of  finances, 
80  expensive  a  system  could  not  be  thought  of  seriously. 
If  the  powers  of  Congress  were  enlarged,  all  purposes 
would  be  answered,  and  the  greatest  part  of  this  expense 
saved. 

In  reply  Wilson  said  that  in  the  Virginia  plan  there 
were  two,  and  in  a  sense,  three  branches  of  the  legislature ; 
in  the  New  Jersey  plan  there  was  a  single  branch  only. 
The  national  plan  was  based  on  the  people ;  the  pillars  of 
the  other  plan  were  the  Stat«  legislatures.  In  the~^&y^ 
1  proportional  representation  prevailed ;  in  the  other,  equal- 
ity of  suffrage.  The  ma^tracy  of  the  one  was  single; 
of  the  other,  plural.  By  the  national  plan,  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Stat^  would  govern ;  "5y  the  fe3^ 
eral,  a  miaaniy.  A  national  legislature  would  make  laws 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  States  were  incompetent ;  but  a 
federal  Congress  would  have  additional  powers  in  a  few 
cases  only.  For  the  national  negative  on  State  la3Ea^.the 
New  Jersey  plan  substituted" coercion;  the  national  execu- 
tive would  he  removable  on  impeachment  and  conviction ; 
the  executives,  by  the  New  Jersey  plan,  were  removable 
at  the  instance  of  a  majority  of  the  governors.    The  New  ■ 
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Jersey  plan  knew  no  each  check  aajhe  national  plan  pro- 
Tided,  in  the  revision  ofthe  laws,  nor  did  it  provide  for 
inferior  national  tribunala.  By  the  Virginia  plan  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  was  original ;  by  the 
New  Jersey  only  appellate.  Finally,  the  ratification  of 
Ae  New  Jeraey  plan  was  to  be  by  the  State  legislatures ; 
that  of  the  national  plan  by  the  people  themselves. 

As  to  ^e  powers  of  the  Convention,  Wilson  conceived 
that  it  was  at  liberty  to  propose  anything,  but  author- 
ized to  conclude  nothing.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
State  governments  and  State  sovereignty  were  so  much 
the  idols  of  the  people,  as  had  been  asserted,  or  that  a 
national  government  was  so  obnoxious  to  them  as  some 
supposed.  His  chief  objection  to  the  New  Jersey  plan  was 
to  its  single  legislative ~B63y,  resting  for  "audiority  "on 
.  the  lepstBtnTte  instead'  of  the  people.  He  insisted  that  the 
first  requisite 'of  a  national  government  is  equality  of 
representation,  and  that  the  political  liberty  of  the  nation 
in  which  inequality  prevails  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  its 
rulers.  Building  his  theory  of  the  State  according  to  the 
political  mechanics  of  his  day,  whose  dominating  princi- 
ple wasjthat  of  checks  and  balances,  he  summed  his  objec- 
tions to  a  single  House,  that  there  could  be  no  check  upon 
it,  but  the  inadequate  one  of  the  virtue  and  good  sense 
of  its  members.*  But  the  contrast  between  the  two  plana 
was  perhaps  clearest  in  their  provision  for  the  executive. 
The  le^slatiye  authority^  said  Wilson,  to  be  controlled 
mjHst  be  divided ;  but  the  executive,  to  be  controlled  must 
be  united.  One  man  would  be  more  responsible  than  three,  I 
because  three  would  contend  among  themselves  until  one 
became  master. 

Finckney  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  controversy, 

1  Cwnpftre  the  Federalist,  Noa.  XLTIII  and  U. 
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I  remarking^  that  if  'New  Jersey  was  giveD  an  equal  rote, 
,  j  she  would  <Hnmiflfl  her  scruplea  and  concur  in  a  national 
;  system,  and  he  agreed  with  WiUon  as  to  the  powers  of 
;  the  CoQTention.  Bandolph  also  agreed,  observing  that  as 
each  State  had  acted  separately  in  appointing  del^at«B, 
it  would  have  been  indecent  to  charge  the  Articles  with 
all  the  vices  of  the  Confederation,  Virginia,  the  State 
which  had  set  the  Otmrention  on  foot,  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  snch  conduct ;  the  issue  of  the  experiment 
was  too  uncertain.  But  he  believed  that  the  circomstancee 
of  the  country  were  a  sufficient  reason  for  empowering  the 
members  to  dispense  with  ordinary  cautions.  The  time 
was  favorable  for  establishing  a  national  government,  and 
it  was  probably  the  last  opportunity  for  making  the  at- 
tempt. Experience  had  fully  displayed  the  inefificiency 
of  a  strictly  federal  plan..  New  Jersey  propoBeltoallain 
the  ends  of  the  general  govemnieut  by  coercion^  Vii^nia, 
by  legislation.  Coercion  was  impracticable,  expensive  and 
cruel  to  individuals.  Besort  must  therefore  be  had  to 
national  l^islation  affecting  individuals,  and  for  this  the 
existing  Congress  was  unfit.  To  vest  it  with  such  power 
was  to  blend  executive  and  le^slative  ftmctiong.  To  what- 
soever extent  their  union  in  Congress  had  hitherto  been 
safe  was  owing  to  the  general  impotency  of  that  body. 

Moreover,  Congress  was  not  elected  by  the  people,  hnt 
by  the  osseniblies  which  retained  even  the  power  of  recall. 
Congress  had  no  will  of  its  own,  but  was  merely  a  diplo- 
matic body,  always  obeequious  to  the  will  of  die  States, 
which  were  constantly  encroaching  on  its  authority.  Some 
provision  must  be  made  for  .harmony  among  the  States, 
in  commerce  and  naturalization,  and  for  crushing  re- 
bellion, whenever  it  might  rear  its  crest.  Adequate  powers 
could  never  be  given  to  a  body  unequal,  as  was  Congress, 
in  point  of  representation ;  elected  as  it  was  elected,  and 
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poesesaiiig  no  more  confidence  than  it  poaseBaed.  Diatruat 
of  Congreaa  prevailed  over  tlie  country  and  a  national 
government  properly  constituted  would  alone  anawer  the 
purpoee. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  work  of  the  Convention  that 
Eanultonapoke.^  He  bad  kept  silent,  he  said,  partly  from 
respect  to  othera^  whose  auperior  abilities,  age  and  ex- 
perience rendered  him  unwilling  to  bring  forward  ideas 
disaimilsr  to  theirs, — and  partly  from  his  delicate  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  his  own  State,  to  whose  aentim^ts, 
as  expressed  by  Yates  and  Lansing,  he  could  not  accede. 
He  was  at  this  time  thirty  years  of  age ;  waa  well  known 
to  the  del^atee  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  during 
the  war,  and  as  a  distinguished  junior  officer;  as  a  member 
of  Congress  who  had  early  ui^;ed  a  more  perfect  Union  ;* 
aa  author  of  the  report  sent  out  by  the  Annapolis  conven- 
tion; and,  during  the  last  few  days,  as  a  delegate  from 
New  York,  who  wholly  disagreed  with  its  two  other  depu- 
ties. Gouvemeur  Uorria  waa  his  bosom  friend;  Wash- 
ington loved  him  as  a  son.  To  the  few  most  influential 
members  in  the  Convention,  Hamilton  was  beat  known, 
however,  for  his  papers  on  finance  and  his  advocacy  of 
reform  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

He  now  spoke  with  freedom,  though  doubtleaa  con- 
vinced that  the  principles  on  which  he  would  found  the 
new  political  eystem  would  not  have  the  support  of  many 
of  his  listeners.  He  believed  that  public  affairs  were  in 
too  serious  a  condition  to  permit  any  acruplea  whatever 
to  prevail  over  the  duty  imposed  on  every  man  to  con- 
tribute his  efforts  toward  the  public  safety  and  happiness. 
With  characteristic  boldness,  he  declared  his  hostility  to 
both  plana,  but  particularly  to  that  from  New  Jersey ;  for 
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he  WEB  ftillj  persuaded  that  no  ameadmeiit  to  the  Con- 
federation,  vbich  left  the  States  in  poaeeeaion  o£  their 
Bovereignty,  coiild  possibly.  aoaiceT  the  purpoae;  yet,  w&n 
he  reflected  on  the  amazing  extent  of  the  country,  he  was 
.  much  discouraged  in  hoping  for  the  desired  hleasings  ^m 
i^^  \\  any  general  aovereignty  that  could  be  substituted.'  A 
federal  goTermneut  be  defined  as  an  association  of  inde- 
pendent communities  in  one ;  but  different  confederacies 
had  different  powers  and  exercised  them  in  different  ways : 
in  some,  over  collected  bodies,  in  others,  aa  in  the  Qwrman 
Diet,  over  individuals.  The  term,  oonfederation,  there- 
fore had  great  latitude.  The  Virginia  plan  departed,  from 
the  federal  idea,  as  it  was  to  operate  eventually  on  indi- 
viduals. 

The  States  had  sent  their  deputies  to  the  Convention  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Union,  but  to  rely  on 
any  inadequate  plan,  merely  because  a  better  one  was  not 
within  the  power  of  the  Convention,  would  sacrifice  the 
means  to  the  end,  Simie  delegates  might  claim  that  the 
States  would  refuse  to  ratify  a  plan  which  was  not  within 
the  purview  of  the  Articles  providing  for  alterations  and 
amendments.  But  might  not  tiie  States  themselves,  in 
whose  l^slatures  no  constitutional  authority  equal  to 
tfaie  purpose  existed,  have  had  in  view  a  reference  to  the 
people  at  large  t  In  New  York,  a  proviso  to  this  effect, 
in  the  act  appointing  deputies,  had  failed  by  a  single  vote, 
and  for  the  reason,  it  was  said,  that  it  might  possibly  be 
found  an  inconvenient  shackle. 

After  comparing  the  Vi^;inia  and  New  Jersey  plana, 
he  discussed  what  he  considered  the  essential  principles 
necessary  for  the  support  of  government  The  first  of 
I  these,  he  said,  is  an  active  and  constant  interest  in  snp- 

I  In  No.  XltV  of  the  Feder&tlat.  he  answers  the  objections,  to 
tb«  proposed  Constltatlon,  based  on  extent  of  terrltor7< 
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porting  it,  but  this  principle  did  not  exist  in  the  States 
in  favor  of  the  federal  govenuuent    They  had  oonstantly  I 
pnTBued  domestic  interests  adverse  to  those  of  the  IJnioiL  ; 
Thej  had  their  debts  and  their  plans  of  finance,  all  of  { 
which,  whw  opposed  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  invariably  i 
prevailed.    The  love  of  power  is  necessary  to  the  support  ; 
of  government,  bnt  the  States  bad  constantly  shown  a  ' 
disposition  to  r^;ain  the  powers  they  had  delegated  rather  : 
than  to  part  with  more,  or  to  give  effect  to  those  with  i 
which  they  had  parted.     It  was  known  that  ambitions  ' 
demagogues  thronghout  the  country  bated  the  thought  of 
control  by  a  general  government,  and  that  the  people  bad    ; 
not  shown  the  anxiety  to  prevent  its  dissolution  which 
they  had  shown  toward  the  commonwealths.    Government 
reqairee  the  habitual  attachment  of  tbe  people,  but  in 
America  tbe  whole  force  of  this  tie  was  on  the  side  of  the 
States.*     Their  sovereignty  was  immediately  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people",  for  they  enjoyed  its  protection  directly. 
The  Stsites  administered  jtutioe  and  dispensed  those  acts 
whicli..^Lmiliarize  and  endear  a  government  to  the  people. 
Force,  by  which  Hamilton  nnderstood  "tbe  coercion  of 
laws,  or  of  arms,"  is  essential  to  government;  but  in  a 
few  instances  only  had  Congress  possessed  it,  and  not 
in  a  decree  sufficient  for  tbe  general  welfare.     In  large 
communities  a  certain  portion  of  military  force  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  to  exercise  it  on  the  States  collectively 
was  impossible.     The  attempt  to  exert  it  would  produce 
war  between  the  confederating  bodies  and  foreign  powers 
would  not  be  idle  spectators;    they  wonld  interpose,  the 
confusion  inczeasg,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  tTnion  ensue. 

1  Compara  tlie  Federalist,  No.  LTI,  In  wblch  Is  dltciuaed  the 
qaeatlon  whether  the  federal  govemmant  or  the  Btate  covern- 
ments  wonld  have  the  adTantage  In  the  predilection  and  rapport 
of  the  people. 
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The  support  of  government  lies  in  the  distribution  of 
honors  and  emoluments  which  attach  a  people  to  a  political 
syateni ;  hut  nearly  all  these  were  on  the  side  of  the  States. 
The  passions  of  avarice,  ambition  and  interest,  which  gov- 
ern most  individuals  and  all  public  bodies,  fell  into 
the  current  of  the  States,  but  did  not  flow  into  the  stream 
of  general  government.'  The  States,  therefore,  had  been 
generally  an  overmatch  for  the  government  and  rendered 
any  confederacy  precarious.  These  evils  could  be  avoided 
only  by  vesting  such  complete  sovereignty  in  J^  Ugjlon 
as  wo^d  tum'Stl  the  strong  principles  and  passions  of  men 
to  its  side.  The  New  Jersey  plan  would  not  avoISTfiese 
evils;  its  defects  were  too  serious  and  would  destroy  the 
efficiency  of  its  best  proTisions.  Merely  to  give  a  revenue 
to  Congr^s  was  not  enough.  It  could  only  be  supplied 
by  requisitions,  and  experience  had  proved  that  these 
could  not  be  relied  on.  If  the  States  were  free  to  delib- 
erate on  the  mode  of  supplies,  they  would  also  deliberate 
on  their  object,  and  would  grant  or  withhold  them  at 
pleasure.  Delinquencies  in  one  invited  delinquencies  in 
others.  Quotas,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  so  un- 
equal as  to  produce  the  same  evil.  Land  was  a  fallacious 
standard ;  so,  too,  was  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Wealth, 
owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  industry,  improvements 
and  inventiveness  in  different  countries,  was  a  precarious 
measure.  Situation  was  the  determining  element.  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  all  agricultural 
States,  but  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  commercial 
ones,  could  never  furnish  quotas  assessed  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  proportion.  Their  failure  to  respond  would  be 
followed  by  other  States,  and  the  Union  would  be  dis- 

<  Ck>mpare  the  Federalist,  Noa.  XVI;  In  No.  VII  the  anbatanoe 
of  this  sentence  Is  repeated  and  Its  Ideas  elaborated.  See  Tatea's 
Hlnatea,  Elliot,  1, 168. 
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aolved.  The  national  revenue  must  therefore  be  derived 
from  excises  and  a  tax  on  commerce,  even  on  exports, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  opinion,  were  fit  ob- 
jects of  moderate  taxation.  These  sources,  though  unequal, 
were  less  unequal  than  quotaa.  The  deetruetive  ingredi- 
ent in  the  New  Jersey  plan  was  its  equality  of  suffrage 
so  much  desired  by  the  smaller  States.  It  was  not  in 
^human  nature,  said  Hamilton,  that  Virgini.a  and.  the  large  ' 
States  should  consent  to  it,  or  if  they  did,  that.th^.vQiiM 
abide.by  it.  Bad  principles  in  government,  though  slow, 
were  sure  in  operation  and  must  gradually  destroy  it 

While  Hamilton  did  not  propose  the  abolition  of  the '' 
State  governments,  he  did  not  consider  them  necessary  > 
to  any  of  the  great  purposes  of  commerce,  revenue  or  I 
agriculture.  Admitting  that  there  must  be  distinct' 
tribunals  and  corporations  for  local  purposes,  he  deplored 
the  vast  and  expensive  apparatus,  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. It  was  the  great  extent  of  the  country  that  caused 
him  to  despair  of  establishing  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  America ;  yet,  he  admitted  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  propose  any  other  form.  Though  not  conceal- 
ing his  opinion  that  the  British  government  was  the  best 
in  the  world,  he  did  not  advocate  a  monarchy.*     PubHo.' . 

I  llie  admlHlon  of  Oonvemenr  Horrie,  perlia^  the  (rieiid  most 
tunillar  with  his  conylctlona,  la  here  Interesting  om  this  point;  ' 
"He  (HamiltOD)  had  little  share  In  forming  the  ConstltutloD: 
he  believed  the  republican  govemment  to  be  radically  defective/ 
Re  admired,  notwithstanding  the  British  Constitution,  which  I 
ecMuider  an  aristocracy  in  fact  though  a  monarchy  in  name.  Ham- 
ilton hated  republican  goTemment.  because  he  confounded  It 
with  democratlcBl  government;  and  he  detested  the  latter,  because 
he  believed  it  would  end  In  despotism,  and  be  In  the  meantime 
destructive  to  public  momlltr."  Diary  and  Letters  of  Uorrts,  II, 
EZ3,  S3i.  In  spite,  however,  of  Hamilton's  distrust  of  American  ' 
government,  he  was  Instrumental,  as  we  ahall  see.  in  introducing 
many  Important  provtaions  Into  the  Constitution. 
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opinion^  he  said,  had  changed.    Once  it  had  been  thought 
that  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the  Articlee  were  ample 
to  secure    the  Confederation,  bat   this  error  bad    been 
realized  hy  everyone,  and  men,  once  tenacious  of  repub- 
licanism, were  now  loud  in  declaiming  against  the  vices 
of  democracy.     This  change  in  public  opinion  led  him 
to  anticipate  the  time  when  others,  as  well  as  himself, 
would  join  in  the  praise  bestowed  by  Neckar  on  the  British 
Constitution;    that  it  was  the  only  government  m'TEeJ" 
world  "which  uuiteB  jiu^w^trength  with  individiial  se- 
curi^."    In  every  community  in  which  industry  was^T' 
1      conraged  separate  interests  would  arise,  for  there  would 
\     be  debtors  and  creditors.     If  all  power  was  given  to  the 
w'  jlmajoriJy,  they  would  oppress  the  minority;    if  to  the 
^V'    1 1  minoiaty,  they  would  oppress  the  majority/'  Each,  &ere- 
V)       ^ '  fore,  should  have  power  to  defend  ite^f  against  the  other. 
|r  It  was  to  the  want  of  such  a  check  that  America  owed  its 

V-^  paper-money  and  installment  laws,  and  it'  was  just  such  a 

[''■  check  which  gave  the  Sritish  constitution  its  excellence. 

''-'  The^ouse  of  Lords  was  of  value  chiefly  as  a  check  and  bal-_ 

ance  in  government  ''Having  nothing  to  hope^^^"^  a 
"change,  and  a  sufficient  interest,  by  means  of  their  prop- 
erty, in  being  faithful  to  the  national  interest,  they  formed 
a  permanent  barrier  against  every  pernicious  innovation 
whether  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
Commons."  No  temporary  Senate  instituted  in  America 
would  have  sufficient  firmness  to  answer  such  a  purpose ; 
therefore  at  least  a  senatorial  term  of  seven  years  was 
necessary.  The  amazing  violence  and  turbulence'ofuie 
democratic  spirit  had  been  verified  in  Shays'  rebellion. 
He  considered  it  admitted  that  no  good  executive  could 
,  be  established  on  republican  principles,  and  this  virtually 
surrendered  the  question,  for  a  good  government  was  im- 
possible without  a  good  executive.    Here  again  the  Eng- 
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Ueh  model  was  a  precedent  Its  execntive  was  placed 
above  danger  from  abroad  and  yet  was  sufScientlj  inde- 
pendent to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  institntioD  at  home.* 
Eepublies  were  notoriously  liable  to  foreign  ooiruption 
and  Inflnence.  In  forming  a  goremment  ifdr  the  United 
States,  therefore,  the  Oonvention,  in  order  to  secure  sta- 
bility and  permanency,  should  go  as  far  as  republican 
principles  would  admit.  That  the  Convention  might  have 
a  correct  view  of  his  ideas  and  in  order  to  anticipate  sug- 
gestions which  he  might  make  to  the  Yii^inia  plan  in  ' 
the  ooorse  of  the  discosaion,  Hamilton  read  a  sketch  of  . 
a  plan  of  government.'  He  knew  ihat  he  stood  quite 
alone.  His  greatest  hope  was  to  carry  the  thought  of  the 
Cony^B£tsn.to  a  higlwz  plane  and  to  influence  it  to  formu- 
late an  adequate  national  system.  He  has  be«h  accused 
<rf  a  love  of  monarch;^,  and  a  hatred  of  republican,  insti- 
tutions. Time  has  been  his  best  friend ;  for  it  has  shown 
Ihat,  of  all  our  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
alone  possessed  a  creative  mind  of  the  highest  order.  No 
man  knew  better  than  he  that  American  democracy,  in 
1787,  needed  a  form  of  organization  that  would  ctmserve',' 
those  individual  rights  and  national  interests  which  dis- 
tinguish us  as  a  civilized  people.  He  conceived  that  a 
national  Constitution  would  be  the  only  practicable  means 
of  securing  an  equitable  administration  of  public  affairs. 
In  the  end,  the  men  holding  national  ideas  in  the  Con- 
vention  won  in  argument,  but  they  lost  some  ground  by 
compromise.  Hamilton  went  beiondJWilson  and  looked  i  j 
above  Madison,  but  the  three  together  succeeded  in  hold- !  I 

I  Hamilton's  notions  ctf  the  Executive  and  bis  aptrticatloD  of  | ; 
tb«  doctrine  of  checks  and  balances  are  e1aborat«d  in  the  Federal-  I 
tat,  Nob.  UtVTII-LXXVII;    see  particularly  No.  LXXV.  | 

I  Fbr  the  text  of  hia  sketch,  see  Billot,  I,  179;   Docnmentarr 
Hlstorr.  I.  S24. 
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I  ing  the  CoDvcoition  to  a  fairly  national  course.  That  Hun- 
I  '  ilton  waa  not  viBionary  may  eaaily  be  conelud^djfter  com- 
F   "paring    the  ideas    in  his  akatoh  with    tho80    altinetefy 

adopted  ~Ul  the  Constitution. 
j     ~He  would   have  the  legislative  power  of   the   nation 
I     vested  in  an  Assemblj  and  a  Senate*  aathorised  to  pass 
;     all  laws,'  but  subject  to  a  veto  hj  the  executive.'     The 
assembly,  elected  bj  the  people/  should  serve  for  three 
years.     The  Benators  chosen  1^  electors,  ^l^fed  ^y^fi.. 
p^^e^^jhould  serve  during  good  behavior.     The  States 
should  be  divided  into  senatorial  districts  and  each  should 
fill  its  own  vacancies.     The  supreme  executive, — a  goT- 
-^_ejnor, — should  serve  during  good  "Behanof.     He  sluiuld 
.  ht^hosen  .Ijy  electors*  elected^ljy  the  jie£$^  in  the  sena- 
torial districts ;  should  have  a  n^ative  on  all  laws ;  ahoiild 
airectmS^3[ry~a£Fairs"  and,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  tlie  Senate,  make  treaties,^  and  civil  and  military  ap- 
pointments ;^  ^d  he  _^ould  pardon  all  pffena^  except 
treaeon"' without  its  assent.    In  case  of  his  death,  resig- 
nation or  removal  from  office,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
I  ate  should  exercise  his  au&ori^  until  his  suoceesor  should 
[  I  be  appointed.'**     The  Senate  should  have  the  sole  power 
of  declaring  war ;  of  approving  treaties,  and  of  approving 
or  rejecting  all  appointments ;  excepting  the  heads  of  the 

t  CottstlttitiMi,  Article  I,  Section  1,  Clanse  1. 

*  Idi  Section  8,  Clanse  IS. 
1  Id.   Section  7,  Clanse  2. 

*  Id.  Section  2,  Clanee  1. 

■  Article  n.  Section  1,  Clause  2;    cliaiig«d  b7  unendment  12. 
The  electlMi  of  presidential  electors  by  districts  bas  been  tried. 

•  Article  n.  Section  2,  Claiue  L 
T  Id.    Claon  2. 

«  Id. 

•  Article  n.  Section  2,  Clanee  L 

IB  The  Vice-President  of  tbe  United  States  to  ex-offlclQ  Pnsldoit 
of  the  Senate,  Article  I,  Bection  3,  Cl&use  4. 
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departments  of  War,  Finance  and  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Bnpreme  judicial  authority  should  be  vested  in  judges, 
holding  their  offices  during  good  behavior,'  and  receiving 
adequate  and  permanent  salaries.  The  oourt  should  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  eases  in  vrhich  the  revenue  of 
the  general  government,  or  the  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, were  concerned.^  The  l^islatnre  should  have 
power  to  institute  inferior  courts.'  The  governor,  the 
senators  and  all  officers  of  the  United  Statee  should  be 
liable  to  impeachment*  for  malfeasance  and  corrupt  con- 
duct, and,  on  conviction,  should  be  removed  from  office 
and  be  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or  power." 
Impeachments  should  be  tried  bj  a  special  court,  con- 
sisting of  the  chief  justices  of  the  State  courts.  AH  State 
laws  contrary  to  &e  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  be  void,'  and  the  better  to  prevent  the  pass- 
age of  such  laws  the  executive  of  each  State  should  be 
appointed  by  the  national  executive,  and  each  governor 
should  have  a  negative  on  the  laws  in  his  own  State.  No 
.  State  should  maintain  land  or  naval  forces,^  bat  the  State 
militia  should  be  under  the  exdnaive  direction  of  the 
United  Statea."  With  the  exception  of  an  executive  for 
lifer^ad  a  Senate  for  good  behavior,  the  greater  part  of 
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1  Article  in,  Section  L 

>  Id.  Section  2. 

t  Article  in.  Section  1. 

*  Article  I,  Section  3,  Claose  C 
«U. 

•  Article  VI,  Clause  8. 

T  Article  I,  Section  10,  danse  2. 

a  Article  II,  Section  2,  Clanse  1.  The  eole  uid  ezcltulve  direc- 
tion of  the  State  mlliUa,  la  limited  In  the  CoaetltnUon  to  the  time 
during  vblch  they  are  called  "Into  the  actual  eerrlce  of  the 
United  Statea."  Hamilton*!  sketch  thns  contains  twentr-two  pro- 
vielMiB  <a  the  Constltotion. 
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Hamiltoii'B  akatc^  waa  inTOgiOMted  in_tie-.Ciiai!titati(m.^ 
The  objections  of  LaDsing  and  Patterson,  that  Uie  Oon- 
vention  had  no  power  to  propose  anj  other  than  a  federal 
phut,  Madison  thou^t,'*  unsupportable  hy  any  correct  in- 
terpretation of  each  a  plan.  The  claim  that  a  federal 
government  could  derive  its  appointments  only  from  the 
States  was  not  borne  out  in  the  case  of  Connecticat  and 
Bhode  Island,  whose  delegates  to  Congress  were  chosen 
by  the  people  at  large;  and  the  New  Jersey  plan  pro- 
posed no  change  in  this  particular.  The  Articles  did  not 
stipulate  that  the  Confederation,  thoogh  formed  by  unani- 
mous consent,  could  be  derived  only  in  the  same  manner. 
If  ^  federal  ITnion  was  analogoos  to  the  fundamental 
compact  between  individuals  in  society,  a  breach  of  the 
principles  of  the  compact  by  one  party  would  absolve  the 
oUier  members  from  their  obligations  to  iL  If  a  breadi 
of  any  Article  by  any  of  the  parties  did  not  set  them  at 
liberty,  it  was  because  the  contrary  was  implied  in  the 
compact  itself  and  particularly  by  that  law  which  gave 
indefinite  power  to  the  majority  to  bind  the  whole  in  all 
cases.  These  circiimstanoes  showed  that  thelTederal  Union 
was  not  analogous  to  the  social  compact  between  individu* 
als;  otherwise  a  mere  majority  would  have  a  rif^t  to 
bind  the  reet  and  even  to  form  a  new  Constitution  for 
the  whole ;  which  Kew  Jersey  would  be  the  last  to  admit 
If  the  federal  Union  was  to  be  considered  as  analogous 
to  a  convention  among  individual  States,  then  dearly, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  a  breach  of  any  one  Article, 
by  one  party,  left  the  others  free  to  consider  the  oonven- 

>For  a  draft  ot  the  ConstltotloiL  which  It  !■  said  Hunlltoa 
wished  the  ConTentlon  to  uropoee,  see  Elliot,  I,  5S4-5M.  For  the 
principles  on  wblcli  Hamilton  based  hla  snbject  see  hla  Works, 

n,  4M. 

II  jime  It. 
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tion  diBBolTecl,  onleee  they  chose  rather  to  ocoapel  tho  de- 
linqnent  party  to  keep  ita  obligations. 

The  Articles  whollj  lacked  any  exprefls  stipnlatioii 
authoriziiig  the  use  of  force  tojo^veji_Sta$f!^  Violations  , 
of  them  had  been  nmnenmB  and  anLong  the  most  notorious 
was  the  act  of  New  Jersey  expressly  refusing  to  comply 
with  a  oonatitational  Tequisition  of  Congxees,  and  the 
State  had  yielded  no  farther  to  expostulation  than  barely 
to  rescind  her  vote  of  refusal,  without  passing  any  positive 
act  of  compliance.' 

Madison  then  analyzed  the  New  Jersey  plan,  and 
brought  out  many  principles  which  distinguish  a  national 
from  a  federal  Bjetsm.  The  plan  .oSered  nothing  that 
promised  to  correct  the  tendency  of  the  States  to  violate 
the  acts  of  Congress,  nor  did  it  make  any  provision  for 
preventing  a  similar  violation  of  treaties,^  whether  with 
foreign  nations  or  with  Indian  trities.  It  made  alliancee 
among  the  States  possible  and  had  the  vice  of  all^confed- 
eracies, — ^the  tendency  of  the  parte  to  encroach  on  the  au- 
thority" of  the  whole.  The  proposed  method  of  its  ratifi- 
cation left  the  acts  of  the  l^^atnres  paramount  to  those 
of  Congress,  and  its  scheme  for  a  judiciary  gave  the  States 
the  balance  of  power.  Its  refusal  to  grant  a  negative  to 
the  general  government  implied  uninterrupted  emissions 
of  paper  money  by  the  amemhlies  and  ^  violation  of 
the  r^;hto  of  creditors;  which  if  permitted  must  prove 
a  constant  peril  to  internal  tranquillity.'  It  did  not  offer 
good  internal  l^slation  or  adininistration ;  nor  did  it 
secure  the  Union  against  the  influence  of  foreign  powers 
over  ite  members.  The  smaller  States,  by  thiB  plan,  would 
continue  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  their 

)  Bm  p.  STt,  uit«;  Uie  committee  of  Congrttw,  appointed  March 
7,  17M,  to  arse  the  acqaleocence  ot  the  State,  Included  Pinckner 
and  Oorham,  now  members  ot  the  ConTentlon. 
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delegates  in  Congresa; — a  ejstom  by  which  the  public 
business  had  already  been  delayed;    for  the  records  of 
Congress  would  satisfy  everyone  that  the  States  most  fte- 
qnently  unrepresented  were  not  the  larger  ones.    If  the 
TJnioQ  was  dissolved,  either  the  States  must  remain  indi- 
vidual, independent  and  sovereign,  or  form  two  or  more 
I    Lp    confederacies.  _Ia  Jhe  first  event,  the  smaller  would  be 
J  i'*  ^1     no  more  secure  against  the  larger  than  they  would  have 
*^    ,  .'     been  under  an  adequate  general  govemmentj  interested  to 

protect  every  part  against  every  other  part ;  in  the  second 
■  -^-"t  event,  the  smaller  States  could  not  expect  that  the  larger 

would  confederate  with  them  on  the  principles  of  the 
>       Articles,  which  gave  equal  suffrage  to  each  State.    If  the 
I       ,  / '    '    question  of  representation  could  be  adjusted,  all  others 
,t'  '-  '  would  be  surmountable. 

Of  great  importance  was  the  prospect  of  the  fonnation 
of  new  States  in  the  West.  If  ever  they  came  into  tbe 
Union,  it  would  be  while  they  contained  but  fewinhabT- 
tanfs.  If  entitled  to  vote  according  to  their  population, 
all  would  be  right  and  safe ;  but  possessing  an  equal  vote, 
a  more  objectionable  minority  than  ever  might  give  law 
to  the  whole. 

Tbe  relative  merits  of  the  two  plans  bad  now  been  thor- 
oughly shown,  and  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  to  three,  the 
larger  States  against  the  small,  the  New  Jersey  plan  was^ 
.  rejected  for  the  Virginia.'     The  vote  indicated  that  the 
•    more  perfect  Union  about  to  be  formed  would  be  national 
rather  than  federal  in  character.^ 

Having  now  agreed  upon  the  general  outlines  of  the 

1  Haosachnsetta,  Cotmectlcat,  Penneylvanla,  Virginia,  Nortb 
Carolina,  Soutb  Carolina  and  Oeorgla,  aye;  New  York,  New  Jer- 
Kj,  Delaware,  no. 

>The  Conveiition  did  not  again  go  Isto  Committee  ot  tbe 
"Wbola. 
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new  goTemment,  the  del^ates  were  read;  to  settle  ita 
large  divisions,  of  whicli  the  most  important  was  the 
Ic^Iative.  This  brought  them  to  the  great  question  of 
the  organization  of  Congreae. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THK  OBOASIZA.TION  OF  CONOBESS. 

Wilson,  whose  earnest  advocacy  of  a  national  govern- 
ment  had  seemed  to  some  members  to  favor  the  abolition 
of  the  ocanmonvrealths,  explained  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  snch  a  government  meant  one  that  would  swal- 
low np  the  States,  as  some  seemed  to  wish,  and  others  to 
fear.'  The  State  govemmeuts  should  be  preserved.  He 
differed  with  Hamilton  that  the  two  govemmenta  oould 
not  exist  on  friendly  terms.  The  States  were  essential 
to  the  acoomplishment  of  some  porpoees  which  a  national 
government  oonld  not  reach.  Hamilton,  however,  had 
been  speaking  of  civil  functions,  not  of  geographical 
boundaries.  He  wonld  give  the  national  l^slature  in- 
definite authori^.  Even  as  xsorporations,  the  extent  of 
some  States,  suoh  as  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  would 
be  formidable. 

At  this  time  Virginia'  had  not  fully  ceded  her  western 
lands,  and  ]){a8BaohuBett8  claimed  the  right  to  the  soil  of 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Though  the  States  ought 
not  to  be  abolished,  it  waa  necessary  to  leave  them  with  a 
subordinate  jurisdiction  in  order  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs.  But  before  defining  tiie  civil 
jurisdiction  of  the  respective  governments,  it  was  neoes- 

iJnne  19.  This  Cliapter  ia  based  on  the  work  of  the  Coo- 
rentlon  Jane  9-Ju1r  3.  See  Uadlson'B  Notee  In  the  Docu- 
mentarr  HlBtorr,  III,  162-270;  In  BlUot,  T,  212-273;  The  Jonrnal 
In  the  DocnmentBry  Hlatorr,  I.  8ft-78,  and  the  notes.  227-261;  In 
Elliot,  I,  183-193;  Yates's  Mlnntes,  Id..  427-478;  AJbany  EdlUoD, 
1821,  137-206;  Hsdlson'a  Works  (Gilpin),  n,  9DS-10S4;  Uadlson'a 
Papers,  Scott's  Edition,  199-290. 

■  See  the  act  ol  Vlrslnia  of  December  80, 1788. 
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sary  to  oome  to  some  understanding  as  to  tlte  meaning  of 
sovereignty. 

Tlie  terms  "States,  sorereigniy,  national  and  federal," 
King  Baid,  bad  been  frequently  used  in  tbe  discosaion,  but 
applied  inaocnrately.  The  States  were  not  Bovereign  in 
the  sense  contended  for  by  some.  Tbey  oonld  not  make 
war  or  peace,  or  alliances  or  treaties, — the  peculiar  fono- 
tians  of  a  sovereign  power.  As  political  beings  they  were 
dnmb,  for  they  could  not  speak  to  any  foreign  sovereign ; 
and  they  were  deaf,  for  they  could  not  hear  his  propo- 
aitions.  Tbey  lacked  the  organs  of  defense  and  offense, 
for  they  oould  not  of  themselves  raise  troops  or  equip 
fleets.  If  the  Union  comprehended  the  idea  of  confeder- 
ation, it  also  comprehended  that  of  consolidation.  A 
union  of  the  States  was  of  the  men  composing  them* 
whence  a  national  character  rosiilted  to  the  whole.  Con- 
gress could  act  alone  without  the  States.  If  the  States^ 
therefore,  retained  some  portion  of  their  sovereignly,  they 
had  certainly  divested  themselves  of  essential  portions. 
If  in  some  respects  they  formed  a  Confederacy,  in  others 
they  formed  a  Nation. 

The  question  of  sovereign^  was  now  raised,  and  the 
members  who  believed  in  State  sovereignty  were  not  silenL 
The  separation  from  Great  Britain,  said  Martin^  placed 
the  thirteen  colonies  in  a  state  of  nature  toward  each  oth- 
er, and  in  this  they  would  have  remained  except  for  the 
Confederation.  They  bad  entered  into  this  on  a  footing 
of  eqnality,  on  which  they  were  now  meeting  to  amend 
the  Articles,  and  King  asserted  that  he  would  never  accede 
to  a  plan  of  inequality  which  put  ten  States  at  the  mercy 
of  Hassachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Wilson  at 
once  controverted  the  doctrine  that  the  coloniefi  became 
independent  of  each  other  at  the  time  of  the  separation; 
and  read  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  prove 
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that  the  United  Colonies,  as  there  asserted,  were  free  and 
independent  States,  not  individuallj,  but  unitedly.  Ham- 
ilton also  rejected  the  idea  that  independence  had  thrown 
the  commonwealths  into  a  state  of  nature ;  nor  could  he 
see  any  reason  for  inferring  that  a  change  in  the  basis  of 
the  Union  might  not  be  made.  He  saw  two  circumstances 
which  would  render  the  States  secure  in  a  national  gov- 
ernment The  three  largest  States,  Masaachnsetts,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Vii^nia  were  widely  separated  and  had  dis- 
tinct interests,  and  no  combination  among  them,  therefore, 
was  to  be  dreaded.  Moreover  as  there  was  a  gradation 
in  size  from  Yii^nia  to  Delaware,  ambitions  combinations 
in  a  few  States  would  be  counteracted  by  combinations 
among  the  rest  Such  combinations  had  not  been  seen 
among  large  counties,  and  the  closer  the  Unjon  of  the 
State  and  the  more  complete  the  authority  of  the  Katicn, 
the  less  opportunity  would  be  offered  for  the  strong  States 
to  injure  the  weaker. 

In  this  way  opened  the  great  debate  on  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  Congress.'  Ellsworth  and  many  others  objected 
to  the  word  "national/'  and  at  his  suggestion  it  was 
dropped  for  what  he  considered  the  more  proper  title,  "the 
United  States."  He  rejected  the  doctrine  that  the  breach 
of  any  of  the  Articles  dissolved  all.  It  would  be  highly 
dangerous,  he  said,  not  to  consider  the  Confederation  as 
still  existing.  No  plan  should  go  forth  as  a  mere  amend- 
ment to  the  Articles.  If  the  legislatures  were  unwilling 
to  ratify,  BO  would  the  people  be.  He  did  not  favor  re- 
ferring the  Constitution  to  conventitms,  and  it  was  largely 
for  this  reason  that  he  wished  the  word  "national"  struck 
out,  and  before  the  revision  of  the  Virginia  plan  was 
completed  it  was  struck  out  twenty-five  times.     Lansing 
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insisted  upon  continuing  the  Confederation,  wished  all 
jwwera  veeted  in  Congress  and  opposed  any  amendment  in 
this  respect.  It  was  unreasonable  to  hope  that  one  Stat«, 
much  lees  thirteen,  possessing  sovereignty,  would  ever 
voluntarily  part  with  it.  In  solving  the  problem  of  rep- 
resentation England  afforded  no  help,  '^he  corrupt  bor-  : 
,  oughs  existed  not  so  much  because  of  the  eniallness  of  the 
communities  as  of  the  total  absence  of  inhabitants. 
Whether  Congress  was  chosen  by  the  assemblies  or  by  the 
people,  its  members  would  still  represent  local  prejudices. 

If  it  was  true,  as  Hamilton  liad  asserted,  that  there  was 
practical  uniformity  of  interests  among  the  States,  Lan- 
sing remarked,  tliat  there  was  equal  safety  for  all,  whether 
representation  was  equal,  or  proportional  as  now  proposed. 
His  chief  objection  to  the  absolute  negative  in  the  general 
legislature  was  that  that  body  would  not  have  leisure  for 
exercising  it  justly,  as  the  multiplicity  of  laws  sent  up 
from  the  States  would  make  the  function  useless.  To 
Hamilton's  claim,  that  the  national  government  must 
have  the  influence  arising  from  the  grant  of  offices  and 
honors  in  order  to  make  itself  efFoctive,  Lansing  replied, 
that  this  influence  if  attained  would  abolish  the  States, 

The  debate  was  thus  on  the  point  of  turning  back  to 
earlier  arguments,  when  Mason  remarked  that  the  princi- 
pal objections  to  the  Virginia  plan  were  its  want  of  power 
and  practicability,  both  groundless,  for  the  first  would 
be  given  hy  the  people,  and  the  second  could  be  known 
only  by  experience.  The  opinions  of  the  American  people 
were  settled  on  two  points, — a  republican  form  of  gov-  i 
emment,  and  a  l^slature  of  two  branches.  These  were 
provided  by  the  Stat«  constitutions.  The  popular  prefer- 
ence had  been  shown  in  the  unwillingness  to  give  farther 
powers  to  Congress.  Patterson  had  acknowledged  that 
his  plan  could  not  be  enforced  without  military  coercion; 
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but  hie  conoeflflion  disclMed  how  inoompatible  vbb  the 
plan  with  American  thought.  Mason  believed  that  the 
State  govemmentB  were  essential  to  the  general  plan,  and 
opposed  their  abolition,  or  their  reduction  to  insignifi- 
canoe. 

No  thought  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Convention 
is  more  anrpriaing  to  va  now  than  the  relative  rank  which 
many  assigned  to  the  States  and  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  Uie  memberg, 
excepting  Hamilton  and  Wilson,  used  the  word  "national" 
in  the  sense  in  which'  it  is  now  commonly  employed.  ~Uar- 
tin's  reiteration  of  the  idea,  that  in  1776,  the  people  of 
America  established  themsdvee  into  thirteen  separate 
sovereignties,  enables  ns  to  enter  into  the  thought  of  the 
,  majority  of  the  American  people  at  that  time.  To  their 
State  governments  they  looked  for  the  security  of  their 
lives,  their  libertira  and  their  property.  The  federal  gov- 
enunent  was  formed  to  defend  the  whole  against  foreign 
natiimB  in  time  of  war,  and,  if  possible,  to  defend  the 
■mailer  States  against  the  ambition  of  the  larger.  But 
an  unlimited  grant  of  power  to  this  government  was  quite 
onthought  of.  Martin  conceived  that  the  people  having 
already  vested  their  powers  in  the  assemblies  could  not 
resume  them  without  a  dissolution  of  their  State  govern- 
menta.  If  he  be  criticised  for  not  yet  having  fathomed 
the  national  idea,  the  criticism,  if  it  be  at  all  just,  ia 
applicable  to  the  majority  of  hie  contemporaries. 

Sherman  agreed  with  Lansing  that  two  branches  were 
necessary  in  a  State  legislature,  hut  only  one  in  a  federal, 
for  all  federal  precedents  pointed  to  a  single  oounciL 
Congress  had  carried  the  country  through  the  war  per- 
haps as  well  as  any  government  could  have  done ;  there- 
fore increase  its  powers  and  complaints  would  cease.  To 
add  a  second  branch  to  Congress,  chosen  by  the  pe(^^ 
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voold  only  embarrass  matters.  Thej  would  not  interest 
themselves  in  the  elections  ^,.a  few  designing  men  in  lai^ 
districts  would  carry  their  points  and  the  people  would 
lave  no  more  confidence  in  the  new  representatires  than 
it  was  said  tliej  had  now  in  Congress.  He  attached  no 
importance  to  Hamilton  and  Wilson's  fears,  that  the  as- 
semblies would  be  unfriendly  to  Congress,  for  if  they 
appointed  Congress  and  approved  its  measures,  they  would 
incline  to  favor  it  The  main  difficulty  was  the  differ- 
ence of  the  States  in  size.  The  larger  ones  had  not  yet 
suffered  from  equality  of  votes  enjoyed  by  the  smaller, 
and  in  all  important  matters  the  interests  of  the  States 
were  the  same.  When  the  Articles  were  ratified  no  State 
had  complained  of  the  want  of  two  branches  in  Congress. 
That  Sherman  believed  the  States  were  sovereign  is 
clear  from  his  remark,  that  if  they  were  consolidated,  as 
some  proposed,  it  would  dissolve  our  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  which  had  been  formed  with  us  as  confederated 
States.  He. may  have  had  in  mind  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land in  1783,  which  mentioned  the  States  by  name  as 
Bov^ceignties,  It  was  at  this  critical  moment  tiwt  Sher- 
man proposed  the  basis  of  representation  which  he  had 
advocated  eleven  years  before,^  when  the  Articles  were 
yet  a  proposition,  and  which  at  last  happily  solved.  Uu 
great  problem  before  the  Convention.  He  would  agree  \ 
to  have  two  branched  with  proportional  repr^ntation  in  . 
"onei'  provided  each  State  hadan  equal  voice  in  the  other.*  ; 
He  believed  this  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  rights 

I  Sbennan  on  the  11th  of  June  proposed  proportional  repreMH- 
tation  In  the  first  branch  nad  equal  In  the  second;  he  had  advo- 
cated onch  a  B73tem  for  the  Consreaa  of  the  Confederation  Ausnst 
1, 1T7B:  Bee  John  Adams's  Works,  II.  499. 

I  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  1,  Clause  1. 

■  Id.   Section  2,  aaose  8. 

« Id.  Section  S,  Clanse  1. 
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of  the  BinaUer  States,  otherwise  diree  or  four  of  the  larger 
ones  wonld  rule  the  others  as  they  pleased. 

All  the  members  of  the  Convention,  save  twelve,  had  at 
some  time  belonged  to  Congress,  and  eighteen  were  dele- 
gates at  this  time.  Wilson  fully  agreed  with  Sherman  as 
to  the  necessity  of  two  branches,  but  differed  with  him  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  confederacies,  and  appealed  to  the  ez- 
perienoe  of  hie  colleagues,  as  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Confederation.    He  attributed  the  success  of  the  Bevoln- 

j  tion_t£u  other  causes  than  the  diisction  and  8upport~fff' 
Congress;  it  had  gone  on,  he  said,  in  spite. Ji£ .Congress. 

'  He  feared  the  eetablishment  of  a  purely  federal  ^system 
from  which  the  country  could  reaaonably  expect  no  more 
in  the  future  than  it  had  received  in  the  past  His  fears, 
however,  were  quieted  by  the  vote  on  Lansing's  motion. 
Six  States  to  four  refused  to  substitute  a  Congress  with 
a  single  House  for  a  national  l^islature  on  the  Virginia 
plan.' 

The  peculiarity  of  the  New  Jersey  plan,  in  Johnson's 
opinion,  was  its  purpose  to  preserve  the  individuality  of 
the  States.'  He  could  not  understand  how  they  would  be 
secure  under  a  general  government  possosaing  the  sov< 
ereignty  and  jurisdiction  that  had  been  proposed.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  States  would  be  safe,  many  of 
the  objections,  which  New  Jersey  and  the  other  small 
ones  had  made,  would  be  removed.  Therefore,  he  perti- 
nently inquired,  whether,  in  case  the  States,  as  was  pro- 
posed, should  retain  some  portion  of  sovereignty,  this 
could  be  preserved,  and  yet  each  not  be  given  a  distinct 
and  equal  vote  in  the  general  movement  for  the  purpose  of 
self  defense  f  How  could  the  general  government  and  the 
>  Connecticut,  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  agre;  Hana- 
dtnMtU,  PennBylvanla.  Virginia,  NortJi  Carolliw,  Soutb  Carotins, 
Oeorgia,  do;  Haryland,  divided. 
■  Jons  21. 
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mdiTidual  State  be  reconciled,  and  the  States  remain  safe ! 
Wilson  replied  hy  asking  how  the  general  government  was 
to  be  secured  against  the  States.  As  thej  would  appoint 
the  Senate,  ought  not  a  reciprocal  opportunity  be  given 
the  general  government  to  defend  itself,  b;  appointing 
some  constituent  branch  of  the  State  governments  i  He 
saw  danger  only  from  the  commonwealths. 

The  examples  of  other  confederacies,  and  especially  the 
history  of  the  American  States,  Madison  thought,  proved 
a  greater  tendency  to  anarchy  than  to  tyranny;  to  dis- 
obedience in  the  members  than  to  usurpation  by  the  fed- 
eral head.  Encroachments  by  the  national  government 
vould  be  lees  fatal  than  if  made  by  the  States.  There  was 
one  chief  objection  to  the  aboUtion  of  the  States:  the 
general  government  could  not  extend  its  care  to  all  the 
minute  objects  which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  local 
jurisdiction.  But  this  objection,  he  thought,  lay  not  so 
much  against  the  probable  abuse  of  the  general  power  as 
against  its  imperfect  use  in  administering  govemmmt 
over  BO  vast  a  country  and  so  great  a  variety  of  objects. 
2^0  fatal  consequence  could  result  even  with  the  tendency 
of  the  general  government  to  absorb  the  States;  but  ^e 
opposite  tendency  pointed  to  most  gloomy  consequences ; 
the  thought  of  such  a  calamity  and  the  desire  to  prevent 
it  had  been  the  chief  motives  for  calling  a  Convention.* 

The  oi^anization  of  the  national  legislature  was  now 
agreed  to.  Connecticut  joined  the  lai^r  States,  and  by 
a  vote  of  seven  to  three  it  was  decided  that  the  legislature 
should  consist  of  two  branches.'    But  the  method  of  choos- 

1  On  the  erlla  of  secMslon  see  the  Federallet,  No.  XLIV.  wrlttea 
bj  HadiBon,  and  particularly  the  close  of  No.  XLIII,  also  by  him. 

1  Maauchnsetts,  Connecticut,  PenDsylrania,  Ttrglnla,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Qeorgla,  aje;  New  Tork,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  no;   Uarrland.  divided. 
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ing  eacli  remained  to  be  decided.  General  Finckn^ 
wished  the  first  branch  elected,  not  bj  the  people,  but  aa 
the  assemblies  should  direct,  because  they  coul3  accom- 

.  modate  the  mode  to  the  convenience  and  opinion  of  the 
people,  and  thus  avoid  the  undue  influence  of  larger  coun- 
ties, which  would  prevail  if  elections  were  by  diatriota. 
Moreover,  disputed  elections  might  otherwise  be  referred 
to  the  national  legislature  and  thus  cause  expense  and 
trouble  to  the  more  distant  members  of  the  Union.  Bjit 
Hamilton  quickly  detected  in  this  a  sdieme  for  trans- 
ferring the  choice  to  the  assemblies  and^f^r  increasing 
State  influence.  Mason  and  Sherman,  for  democratic 
reasons,  objected  to  Pincfeney'a  proposition,  but  Wilson 
agreed  with  them  that  the  election  of  the  first  branch  by 
the  people  was  not  merely  a  cornerstone,  but  the  founda- 
tion of  ^e  structure  they  were  erecting.  Pinckney  feared 
lest  the  State  governments  should  not  be  made  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  system,  but  his  proposition  was  rejected. 

/  This  was  the  last  effort  to  take  the  election  of  the  lower 

I  branch  away  from  the  people, — a  method  which  was  now 

1  agreed  to  almost  unanimously.' 

For  the  term  of  the  first  branch,  Handolph  proposed 
two  years,  instead  of  three,  as  the  report  recommended, 
and  he  preferred  one  year,  but  the  inconveniences  that 
would  result  from  so  short  a  term  in  so  vast  a  republic 
plainly  overruled  it.  The  State  constitutions,  however, 
pointed  to  annual  elections,  the  precedent  of  which  Dick- 
inson attributed  to  the  ancient  usage  of  England,  a  coun- 
try much  less  extensive  than  ours.  Biennial  elections 
would  be  convenient,  but  he  preferred  triennial,  with  the 
annual  election  of  one-third  of  the  legislature.    Ellsworth, 

I  MasBBchnBette,  Connecticut,  New  York,  FennB7lvanla,  Debt- 
ware.  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye; 
New  Jeniey,  no;    Maryland,  dlrlded. 
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Strong  and  WUsou  preferred  the  annual  term,  because  it 
allowed  a  more  efFeetive  representation,  and  would  be 
more  convenient  than  a  triennial  election,  as  the  people 
in  all  the  States  had  annual  meetings  with  which  the 
election  of  the  national  representatiyes  might  readilj  be 
made  to  coincide. 

The  economy  here  anggested  is  in  contrast  with  that 
reform  sought  a  centurj  later  by  separating  State  from 
national  elections  and  mnnicipal  from  State,  so  that  no 
two  of  these  should  occur  on  the  same  daj.^  Madison,  <m 
economic  grounds  and  chiefly  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
travel,  urged  a  longer  term.  Whatever  die  rule  adopted, 
SKrmin~would  have  it  pot  all  the  States  on  a  level. 
Annual  elections,  he  said,  would  give  the  choice  to  the 
middle  States  as  ihey  would  be  nearer  the  capitol,  but  the 
biennial  term  was  agreed  to  by  conmion  consent.  Ells- 
worth favored  paying  the  members  of  Congress  by  the 
States  out  of  their  treasuries,  because  the  cost  and  style 
of  living  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country.'  Wil- 
liamson, too,  favored  this  plan,  remarking  that  new  States 
would  be  formed  in  the  West,  that  they  would  be  poorer 
than  the  older  ones,  that  they  would  pay  less  into  the 
common  treasury  and  would  have  different  interests; 
therefore,  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  representative  who  was  employed  in  thwarting 
their  measures.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
Williamson  that  a  representative  in  Cozigress  would  be 
the  representative  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  States  had  long  pursued  an  economy  which  had  \ 
excluded  many  capable  men  from  office,  and  a  like  ezclu-  r 
sion  mighnsg^SpectedTr  the  States  paid  their  Congress- 

1  See  the  conMltutlon  of  PflDnBjriTaDia,  187S,  Article  in,  See- 
tlonB  I  and  S;  and  of  New  Twk,  UM,  Article  xn,  Section  8. 
*June  8S. 
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men.  Gorham  objected  to  the  proposition  aa  likely  to 
excite  enmity  against  the  new  Constitntion.  Randolph 
saw  in  it  a  concession  to  popular  prejudice  and  a  depen- 
dence on  the  assemblies  that  would  tend  to  vitiate  the  entire 
plan.  The  whole  Nation  has  an  interest  in  the  attendance 
and  services  of  the  members,  and  he  insisted  that  the 
national  treasnry  was  the  proper  source  of  their  support. 
Eang  agreed  with  him,  adding  that  the  amount  should 
be  explicitly  declared,  but  Wilson  opposed  this  because 
circumstances  would  change  and  call  for  a  change  in  the 
amount.  The  members  of  the  national  government  should 
be  left  as  independent  of  the  States  as  possible.  Madison 
agreed  with  King  rather  than  with  Wilson  on  naming 
the  exact  compensation  in  the  Constitution,  which  he 
thought  might  be  done  by  taking  a  standard  that  would 
not  fluctuate.  Bat  Hamilton  agreed  with  Wilson,  that  to 
fix  the  compensation  would  only  cause  inconrenienoe. 
Wilson  then  moved  that  the  salaries  of  the  first  branch 
should  be  ascertained  by  the  national  legislature  and  be 
paid  out  of  the  national  treasury.  The  first  part  of  bis  mo- 
tion was  promptly  rejected.*  The  national  legislature 
couJd  not  be  trusted  to  determine  the  salaries  of  its  mem- 
bers. Should  they  be  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury  t 
This  Ellsworth  strongly  opposed,  and  Hamilton,  with 
equal  energy,  favored.  The  two  govermnents  would  be 
rivals,  the  States,  therefore,  should  not  be  the  paymasters. 
To  harbor  distrust  of  the  States  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
whole  plan.  By  a  vote  of  five  States  to  four,  the  Con- 
vention refused  to  make  the  States  the  paymaster,  and 


•  New  Jersey,  Pennsrlvanla,  aye;  N«w  York  and  0«orKia> 
diTlded;  Connectloit,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vlrgtnla,  Nortb  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina,  no. 
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withont  dissent  it  was  agreed  that  the  compensatioo  should 
be  adequate,  but  not  fixed.' 

Mason,  who  thought  it  absurd  that  a  man  one  day  should 
not  be  permitted  by  the  law  to  make  a  bargain  for  him- 
self, yet,  on  the  next,  might  be  authorized  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  a  great  nation,  suggested  twentj-five  years  as 
the  age  of  members  of  the  first  branch.  Though  it  had 
been  said  that  Congress  had  proved  a  good  school  for  the 
young  men  of  the  country,  he  thought  it  better  that  they 
should  bear  the  expense  of  their  own  edncation.  The 
Articles  prescribed  no  age  qualification,  but  sereral  State 
constitutions  carefully  regulated  the  age  limit  for  assem- 
blymen. Mason's  su^estion  did  not,  however,  comply 
with  the  precedent  set  by  most  of  the  States  for  member- 
ship in  the  Lower  House.  Without  exception  the  consti- 
tutions which  prescribed  an  age  qualification  made  it 
twenty-one  years,  and  in  States  in  which  it  was  omitted 
from  the  constitutions  it  was  included  in  the  unwritten 
law.*  Wilson  objected  to  twenty-five  years  because  the 
tendency  of  the  limit  was  to  abridge  the  rights  of  elec- 
tion. The  limitation  should  be  effected  either  by  disquali- 
fying from  candidacy  or  from  the  right  to  vote;  and, 
moreover,  Mason's  motion  tended  to  dampen  the  efforts 
of  genius  and  laudable  ambition.  There  was  no  more 
reason  for  incapacitating  youth  than  age, — if  the  requisite 
qualifications  coiild  be  found, — and  he  cited  Pitt  and 

I  MaBflacliiuettB,  Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
aye;  New  Jersey,  Pennaylvanla,  Delaware,  Maryland,  VirglnU, 
no;  Nev  York  and  Qeorgla,  divided.  On  the  SSrd  the  queatlon 
ot  allowing:  an  adequate  compensation  to  the  members  of  Congress 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote. 
It  was  brought  up  again  at  the  request  oT  South  Carolina. 

*  For  the  qualiflcatlon  of  representatlTea  prescribed  by  the 
State  constttutlona,  1776  to  1800,  see  my  Constltntlonitl  History  ot 
the  American  People,  I77S-1S50,  I,  e8-7E. 
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-  Bolmgbroke,  as  later  generations  Iiave  cited  Hamilton  and 
Clay,  as  Instances  of  great  services  rendered  to  the  public 
before  tbe  age  of  twenty-five.  But  tbe  Conventioa  did 
not  incline  to  permit  a  too  joutliful  membership,  and 
Ifason's  suggestion  was  adopted.' 

The  disqualification  of  a  member  to  hold  any  office 

;  under  the  United  States  seemed  to  Gorham  unnecessary 
and  injurious,  but  to  Butler,  a  precaution  against  intrigue. 

■  The  ruling  precedents  here  were  English,  King  objected 
to  the  restriction  because  it  would  give  the  executive  a 
pretext  for  bad  appointments,  and  Wilson  thought  it 
would  fetter  elections  in  time  of  peace  and  make  past 
commanders  ineligible ;  basing  his  objection  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Washington,  who  had  been  made  commander-in- 
chief  though  a  member  of  Congress.  Hamilton,  viewing 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and,  as  usual,  detecting  disad- 
vantages in  both,  advanced  one  of  Ms  favorite  and  oft- 
repeated  maxims,  that,  in  government,  we  must  take  men 
.  88  we  find  them,  and^  if  we.fi3j>ect  them_to  serve  the  public, 
I  must  interest  their  passions.  He  believed  that  a  reliance 
jon  pure  patriotism  had  been  tiie  source  of  many  errors 
thus  far  in  American  democracy.  He  agreed,  however, 
with  Gorham  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  say 
what  would  be  tbe  effect  of  such  a  reform  in  Great 
Britain,  if  Hume's  well  known  assurance  that  all  the 
influence  on  the  side  of  the  Crown  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  weight  which  maintained  the  equilibri- 
um of  the  Constitution.  After  Hamilton  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  he  was  accused,  by  his  political  ad- 
versaries, of  applying  corrupt  influences  in  government. 
Jefferson  in  his  vindictive  Anas,  and  elsewhere,  repeatedly 

I  Gonsectlcut,  New  Jeraey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  aye;  MasBachneetta,  Pennsylvvnla  and 
Georgia,  no;    New  York,  dlvldeil. 
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speaks  of  Hamilton's  "corrupt  squadron."  Judging  from 
Hamilton's  writiiigs,  one  is  led  to  conclude  that  he  had  lit- 
tle confidence  in  the  capacity,  or  the  willingnesB,  of  men 
to  give  supporllo  government  on  purely  patriotic  grounds. 
If  this  is  true  of  Hamilton's  political  philosophy,  it  ia 
even  more  characteristic  of  eighteenth  century  thought: — 
indiridnalism  in  education,  economy  and  government 

Beeause  the  members  believed  that  the  restriction  of 
ineligibility  would  fetter  the  legislature  it  was  struck  out 
But  the  peril  of  the  incentive  to  create  offices  for  Uie 
benefit  ot  Congressmen  was  rect^ized  as  too  great  to  be 
ignored,  and  it  was  agreed,  largely  owing  to  Sherman's 
efforts,  that  the  members  should  be  ineligible,  during  their 
term  of  service,  to  offices  established  by  a  State.  An  ef- 
fort to  extend  the  time  to  a  year  after  the  term  of  a  mem- 
ber had  expired,  failed. 

It  was  in  the  attempt  to  organize  a  Senate  that  the 
Convention  had  divided  into  great  States  and  small.    It 
was  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion   in    the  Senate  that    disagreements   had    appeared 
threatening  to  dissolve  the  Convention.     It  was  amidst  ■  ■ 
the  attempt  to  settle  these  difficulties  that  Franklin  bad  ' 
spoken,  and  Patterson  had  presented  the  New  Jersey  plan.  / 
The  organization  of  the  House  was  now  agreed  upon. 
Could    the  Senate  be  organized  with    equal  harmony? 
Charles  Finckney,  with    characteristic    discernment,  re- 
marked, that  the  efficiency  of  the  new  system  would  de- 
pend on   the   organization   and   powers   of  the   Senate.^ 
Among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  this  time,  there  '  ' 
were  fewer  distinctions  of  fortune  and  leas  of  rank,  he 
said,     than     among     tbe     inhabitants     of    any     other    '■ 
nation.    A  moderate  share  of  property  entitled  every  free 
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man  to  the  possession  of  all  the  honor  and  privil^es  the 
public  could  bestow.  From  this  condition  arose  an  equal- 
ity unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  it  was  liidy 
to  continue,  because,  in  a  new  country,  possessing  im- 
mense tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  offering  every  tempta- 
tion to  immigration,  industry  would  be  rewarded  and  the 
poor  and  dependent  would  be  few.  None  would  be  ex- 
cluded by  birth  and  few  by  fortune  from  voting,  or  from 
filling  the  proper  offices  of  government.  The  whole  com- 
munity would  thus  enjoy  political  liberty.  Under  this 
state  of  things  it  was  impolitic  to  endeavor  to  imitate  too 
closely  any  government  adapted  to  a  people  whose  situa- 
tion was  different. 

The  British  Constitution  had  been  cited  aa  a  model, 
and  Hamilton,  largely  relying  on  its  merits,  had  feared 
that  the  Convention  would  fail  to  make  as  good  a  one. 
Pinckncy  confessed  that  it  was  the  best  in  existence,  but 
doubted  whether  it  could  be  introduced  into  America  for 
many  centuries  to  come.  Its  peculiar  excellencies  and 
distinguishing  features  could  not  be  introduced  into  our 
system.  Its  balances  between  the  Crown  and  the  people 
could  not  be  made  a  part  of  our  Constitution.  We  could 
not  have  members  to  compose  these  balances,  nor  had  we 
the  riglits,  privileges  and  property  of  so  distinguished  a 
class  of  citizens  to  guard.  Tlie  materials  for  forming 
these  checks  and  balances  did  not  exist  in  America,  nor 
was  there  necessity  for  Iiaving  a  part  of  our  legislature 
so  permanent  until  the  executive  power  should  develop 
something  fixed  and  dangerous  in  principle;  and  by  this 
Piiickney  meant  an  hereditary,  tliougli  limited,  mon- 
archy. 

The  equality  of  condition,  he  said,  which  distinguished 
the  people  of  the  United  States  made  impossible  such  a 
body  as  the  House  of  Lords.     The  genius  of  the  people, 
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their  industrial  opportunities  and  the  general  mufonml7 
of  their  condition,  were  unfavorable  to  the  rapid  distinc- 
tion of  rank.  The  destruction  of  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture, and  the  equal  division  of  the  property  of  intestates 
tended  to  preserve  this  equality ;  and  the  vast  amount  of 
unoccupied  territory  would  be  a  powerful  means  of  pre- 
serving the  equality  of  condition.  The  riches  and  wealth, ' 
which  it  was  the  peculiar  province  of  a  permanent  legis- 
lative body  to  protect,  were  unknown  in  America.  At 
the  time  of  the  Federal  Convention  there  were  not  a  hun-  - 
dred  men  in  the  country  who  would  now  be  called  wealthy,  r' 
The  landed  interest  was  too  unprotected  and  too  much  j  I 
divided  in  the  States  to  form  the  basis  of  such  a  1^8-  '  / 
lative  body  as  the  Lords,  and  little  was  to  be  apprehended  ' ' 
from  the  moneyed  clasfi  or  from  commerce,  because  an 
order  of  nobility  had  never  sprung  from  merchants. 
Finckney  observed  that  the  Americans  had  unwisely  con- 
sidered themselves  as  tbe  inhabitants  of  an  old  instead  of 
a  new  country  and  had  adopted  the  maxim  of  a  state  full 
of  people  and  manufactures  and  of  an  established  credit 
The  American  people  might  be  divided  into  professional 
men,  who  from  their  pursuit  must  always  have  considerable 
weight  in  the  government  so  long  as  it  continued  of  a 
popular  form;  commercial  men,  whose  influence  varied, 
as  a  wise  or  injurious  policy  was  pursued ;  and  the  landed 
interest,  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  were 
and  ought  ever  to  be  the  governing  spring  in  the  system.        , 

However  distinct  in  their  pursuits,  the  members  of 
these  three  classes  were  individually  equal  in  the  political 
scale  and  had  a  common  interest  The  government  best  \ 
suited  to  such  a  people  would  not  be  after  the  British 
model,  which  recognized  three  orders  of  people  distinct 
in  situation,  possessions  and  principle.  The  United  States  i 
contained  but  one  class  that  could  be  likened  to  the  British 
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nation,  and  that  the^rder  of  commona.    The  goTemment 

must  be  smteTto  the  people  whom  it  was  to  direct,  and  it 

would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  f onn  one  consisting  of  three 

branches,  two  of  which  would  have  nothing  to  represent. 

^  The  confusion  prerailing  in  1787  waa  not  owing  to  the 

;  people,  but  to  the  failure  of  combining  the  various  inter- 

'   ests  which  a  goTermnent  was  intended  to  unite.    All  that 

the  Convention  had  to  do  then  was  to  distribute  the  powers 

of  the  government  in  such  a  manner  and  for  such  limited 

periods  as,  while  giving  a  proper  degree  of  permanent^ 

to  the  executive,  would  reserve  to  the  people  the  right  of 

election.    Such  a  distribution  might  easily  be  made,  and 

the  Virginia  plan,  if  somewhat  amended,  would  fully 

subserve  this  end.     Yet,  no  general  government  conld 

exist  in  America  without  preserving  to  the^  States  the 

protection  and  control  of  their  local  rights.     They  were 

the  instruments  upon  which  the  Union  must  frequently 

.;  depend  for  the  support  and  execution  of  its  powers,  how- 

'  ever  immediately  they  operated  upon  the  people. 

Hitherto,  whenever  a  delegate  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  support  an  opinion  by  historical  examples,  he  had 
referred  to  the  republics  and  confederacies  of  earlier 
times,  or  to  the  British  government.  Pinckney  brought 
the  mind  of  the  Convention  back  to  America  and  empha- 
sized the  unique  situation  of  its  people  He  would  not 
break  with  the  past,  yet  would  found  a  government 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  new  country  and  a  new  Nation. 
Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Convention  became  identi- 
fied later  with  the  administration  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, the  plan  of  which  they  were  now  forming,  but  to 
them  there  was  no  American  history  in  the  sense  in  which 
these  words  are  now  understood.  The  government  they 
were  forming  would  be  an  experiment,  and  the  people 
were  yet  to  prove  it  administrable.     Finckney's  speech 
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was,  therefore,  tHe  more  remarkable  becauae  of  its  Amer- 
ican tone.     It  is^.usual  to  speak  of  Hamilton's  speech  to  ; 
the  Convention  as  one  that  raised  the  minds  of  its  mem-  i 
hers  to  a  cTearer  conce_pt  of  a  strong  national  government..  \ 
It  18  eminently  proper  to  b&j  of  T^nctneye^peeilh  that  it    \ 
raFsed  fheiFinindfl  to  a  clearer  concept  of  the  unique  situ-     ; 
ation  of  the  American  people,  and  to  the  conclusion  tLata>    1 
goremment  ehould  be  iornied  adapted  to  such  a  coimtiy      1 
aa  ours.     Hamilton  not  only  believed  that  the  British       ) 
6miStltutioii  was  the  best  in  existence,  hut  he  wished  it      / 
T!0ptE"d~a3"'(*li^Ty'aa  possible  in  America,"    Pinokney  ao-     I 
knowledges  its  exceWenee,  but  showed  with  larger  wisdom 
that  TrwKTiot  ad'apted  to  the  American  people.     From     ' 
the  time  Pinckney  spoke,'  and  only  a  fragment  of  his 
speech  is  preserved,  the  members  must  have  been  per- 
suaded, if  any  were  yet  in  doubt,  that  the  Constitution       i 
which  they  were  making  must  be  American  in  character. 
The  immediate  question  now  was  the  manner  of  choos- 
ing the  Senate.    Wilson  was  convinced  that  it  ought  not    '    | 
to  be  elected  by  the  assemblies,  yet  when  he  considered  the    j 
amaajng  extent,  of  the  country,  the  immense  population  ^  , 
which, WAS  to  fill  it  and  the  influence  of  the  government 
about  to  he  formed,  he  confessed  that  he  was  lost  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject.    The  chief  reason  for  an  elec- 
tion from  some  other  source  was  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing the  two-fold  relation  in  whieh  the  people  would  stand 
as  citizens  of  the  government  and  of  their  own  States. 
As  both  governments  were  derived  from  the  people  and 
were  ^meani.  for  them,  "both  systems  ought  to  be  ref- 
lated on  thv  iiiiTiPi  prin^iflf"      A  ^filiate  chosen  by  the 
assemblies  would  cherish  local  interests  and  prejudices. 
The  general  government  was  not  an  assemblage  of  Hiatus, 
but  of  individuals  for  certain  political  purposes,  and  there- 
fore individuals  ought  to  be  represented  in  it.    The  Sen- 
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L.     ate,  he  thought,  should  be  chosen  by  electors  dioBcn  l^ 
1      the  people  for  that  purpose, — but  WiTson  stood  alow. 

The  Virginia  plan,  ae  thus  far  emended,  called  for  a 

Senate  chosen  by  the  assemblies.  The  Convention  believed 

.   that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  existence  and  kgsucj 

'•'  -^'^k'       °^  *^®  States,  therefore  this  mode  of  election  was  favorea, 

"  '(^^■' .  t,  "■       for  the  m^bers  were  confident  that  without  the  c6-opera- 

,.  vA*7.i."' '       tion  of  the  States  it  would  be  impossible  to  support  a  re- 

-   '  'i  publican  government  over  so  great  an  extent  of  country. 

If  Massachusetts  could  cot  keep  the  peace  a  hundred  miles 

from  her  capitol,'  what  could  the  new  republic  do  with 

t    i  \.  a  frontier  on  the  Missiaaippi  ?    Ellsworth  touched  the  vital 

V.v  '<-'  \ ' '  spot  when  he  said  that  the  only  chance  of  supporting  the 

general  government  lay  in  engrafting  it  on  the  ^vem- 

ipents  of  the  individual  States.    Convinced  of  thi&.geces- 

"■    .  /     sity  the  members  finally  decided  the  method  of  choosing 

the.  SeBAte." 

It  waa  tmanimously  agreed  that  a  Senator  shoiild  be 
required  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  but  the  sena- 
torial term  of  seven  years  led  Gorham  to  anggest  one  of 
four,  with  the  Senate  in  four  classes,  each  elected  annu- 
ally.    The  policy  of  rotation,  said  Kaadolph,  would  give 

I  Reterrine  to  ShaTs'  rebellion,  In  1788. 

*  The  Tote  ttiat  the  metnberB  of  the  second  bianch  should  be 
choeen  by  Individual  leslelatnreB  waa,  Maasachuaetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Gfiargla,  aye;  Pennaylvanla  and  Virginia,  no. 
In  explanation  of  thla  final  vote  Madison  Baye,  "It  must  be  kept 
In  view  that  the  largest  States,  particularly  Pennsylvania  and 
VlrKlnla,  always  considered  the  choice  of  the  second  branch  br 
the  State  leslslaturee  as  opposed  to  a  proportional  representation, 
to  which  they  were  attached  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  Just 
government.  The  smaller  States  who  had  opposed  this  were  re- 
enforced  by  the  members  from  the  larse  States  most  anxious  to 
secure  the  Importance  of  the  State  Koveniments."  Docnmestary 
History,  in,  212;    Elliot,  V.  240. 
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wiBdcoQ  and  Btabilitj  to  the  Senate, — as  it  migU  always  : 
be  in  session, — and  thus  give  aid  to  the  executive.  It  , 
was  agreed  that  the  memberahip  should  "go  out  in  Gxed. 
proportion,"  and  Williamson  and  Shennan  suggested  that 
a  term  of  six  years  would  be  more  convenient  than  one 
of  seven.  Read  and  Bobert  Morris  believed  with  Hamil-^ 
ton  that  the  senatorial  office  should  be  for  good  behavior, 
but  ir  the  term  wae^too  long  it  would  make  the  senators 
^nermanent  resldeute  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  thus, 
thought  Pinckney^  they  would  lose  sight  of  the  States 
which  they  were  sent  to  represent,  which  would  cause 
great  disadvantage  to  the  more  distant  ones.     Gorham 

jroposed  8ix_yeaiaJEith_ttke  retirement  of  one-third  of  the 
members  biennialIy,i~4huB^  following  a  general  precedent 

.  set  by^the  State  constitutions.'^  Bead  and  Broom  would 
have  nine  years,  one-third  of  the  Senate  going  out  tri- 
ennially. 

The  purpose  of  oi^;anizing  a  Senate,  said  Uadison,  was  > , 
to  secure  a  means  for  protecting  the  people  against  their ; 
rulers,  and  against  the  transient  impres^ons  into  which  ; 
they  themselves  might  be  ledj  the  Senate  should  operate  ' 
as  a  checl  and"  balance  _in  tbe_  general  syatem.     As  the  / 1 
government  aBout  to  be  formed  was  int^ded  to  last  for  -  I 
ages'  it  must  be  adapted  to  all  probable  changes.     The 
symptoms  of  what  was  called  at  the  time,  the  leveling 
spirit,  were  a  sign  of  future  dangers.    The  establishment 
in  the  government  of  a  body  sufficiently  respectable  for  its 
wisdom  and  virtue  to  meet  emergencies,  by  throwing  its 

1  June  2S. 

*  The  period  ctf  tbe  retiring  claon  In  these  constitutions  VBrled 
at  this  time,  as  In  the  retirement  o(  one-tUrd  ot  the  Council 
annnallr  In  Delaware,  1TT6;  and  of  ose-foorth  ot  tbe  8«iate 
annnaUr  In  Virginia.  1776. 

■  Thla  language  Is  nsed  by  Chlef-Jnstlce  Harsball  In  Cohens  Ts. 
Virginia  (1821),  6  Wheaton.  p.  387. 
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weight  into  the  scale,  was  among  the  objects  of  the  Senate, 
and  thetefore,  it  should  have  a  long  tenn.  The  national 
goTermnent  should  secure  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
country  against  innovations.  This  meant  thtit  land-hold- 
ers were  to  have  a  share  in  the  government,  and  tEaT^ir 
interest,  duly  represented,  would  check  anJ^alance  the 
interests  of  other  classes  of  citizens.  ^The  S^ate,  H  pos- 
sessing permanency  and  stability,  would  tend  to  protect 
the  minority  against  the  majority.* 

Hamilton  agreed  with  Madison  that  the  unequal  di- 
vision of  property  cooatitntes  the  first  and  fundamental 
distinction  in  society,  but  denied  the  wisdom  of  Sher- 
man's theory  of  a  short  time  for  the  Senate,  and  that 
frequent  elections  could  give  permanency  to  government. 
Gerry,  who  was  no  friend  to  the  national  idea,  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  delegates  might  be  united  in  their  plan  of 
a  permanent  government,  yet  a  long  term  of  office  for 
Senators  would  be  construed  by  the  people  aa  a  step  to- 
ward monarchy,  and  would  surely  lead  to  a  rejection  of 
the  plan.  Wilson,  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Nation  in  its  foreign  relations,  remarked  that  the  Senate 
would  probably  be  the  depository  of  the  treaty  m^^l^ig 
power,  and  therefore,  should  be  made  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations.  Great  Britain  had-j^fnsed  to 
make  a  commercial  treaty  with  us  because  she  ^d  no 
confidence  in  the  efficiency  or  sta'bility  of  our  govern- 
ment.   The  functions  of  the  Senate  thus  made  clear,  it  was 


1  HadUon's  Idea  of  the  character  and  ftmctlons  of  the  Senate 
was  elaborated  tn  the  Federalist,  Kos.  LXIV-LXT.  The  author- 
ship of  Nos.  LXII  and  I^ni  has  been  attrlboted  both  to  Hatntlton 
and  to  UodleoD.  The  similarity  ot  the  ideas  In  these  nuinben 
to  the  sentiments  here  expressed  hs  Hadlson,  on  the  Senate, 
tends  to  support  his  claim  to  the  onthorshlp. 
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determined  to  estaUieli  a  term  of  aix  years,  one-tMrd  of // 
the  Senate  to  retire  bienniaUj.* 

As  the  Senate  was  intended  to  represent  the  wealth  of 
the  ooontrj  it  ought  to  be  composed  o^  rich  men,  and 
l^neShey  bought  that  ita  members  shoold  receive  no  com-  . 
pensation  for  their  serrices.  Franklin  agreed  with  him, 
thongh  probably  for  a  different  reason.  It  soon  developed 
that  the  objection  was  not  to  compensation  but  to  the  idea 
of  making  it  fixed,  and  with  this  idea  abandoned,  that  of 
compensation  waa  acceptable  to  nearly  all.*  Whether  it  i 
ahonld  be  derived  from  the  national  treasury  or  from  the  i 
States  led  to  a  discnfision  similar  to  that  on  the  payment 
of  members  of  the  Hoose.  The  State  party  believed,  with  < 
EDsworth,  that  it  would  strengthen  the  govemmrat,  if  the 
Senate  had  the  confidence  of  the  States  and  was  paid  by 
them,  for  they  would  have  an  interest  in  keeping  up  rep- 
resentation. But  Madison  characterized  such  a  pro- 
cedure as  B  departure  from  principle  and  a  subversion 
of  the  end  intended  by  the  long  senatorial  term.  If  the 
Senators  were  paid  by  the  States,  they  would  hold  their 
places  at  the  pleasure  of  the  assemblies,  but  it  was  only  by 
a  majoritj_of_one  that  the  provision  for  payment  from 
TEelS^Setreasuries  was  rejectei' 

There  were  strong  precedents  in  the  State  governments 
for  requiring  a  properly  qualification  of  Senators,*  and 

1  Uaauchueetts,  Connecttcnt,  PennsylTaala,  Delaware,  Harr- 
land,  VlrstDla,  North  Carolina,  are;  New  Torl^  New  JerMjr  and 
Soatb  Carolina,  na 

■  South  Carolina  alone  opposed. 

•  Massachusetts,  Penn&rlvanla,  Delaware,  ICarrland,  Virginia. 
ar«:  Connecticut,  New  T<h1i,  New  Jerser.  North  Caroltna,  South 
Carolina,  Qeorsla,  no. 

*  It  varied  from  that  of  freehtdder,  value  nndetermlned,  as  In 
New  ToA,  Delaware  and  Virginia  to  that  of  a  freehold  eitate  ot 
the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds,  as  In  Sonth  Carolina.  For  the 
quaUAoatlonB  at  senators  prescribed  bj  the  Btate  constitutions 
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Mason  wished  to  follow  them,  as  did  Butler  and  William- 
Bon.  WilaoQ  thought  it  would  create  additional  depen- 
dence of  the  Senators  npon  the  States,  as  the  assemblies 
would  practically  fix  the  valuation,  but  the  question  raised 
a  general  one  of  eligibility,  and  for  the  present  no  more 
was  decided  than  that,  for  one  year  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  a  Senator  should  be  ineligible  to  a  State  office. 
It  was  agreed  without  dissent  that  both  branches  of  the 
l^islatore  should  have  the  right  to  originate  acts,  though 
no  precedent  existed  in  the  States  at  this  time. 

TEese  details  <nily  brought  the  Convention  nearer  the 
greater  question  of  the  basia  of  repreaeutation  in  the  two 
Houses.  Should  it  be  in  proportion  to  population  in  the 
first  branch  V  It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  the  amended 
Virginia  plan,  representation,  both  in  the  House  and  the 
I  Senate,  was  on  the  basis  of  free  inhabitants,  and  three- 
,  I  fifths  of  all  other  persons, — by  which  slaves  were  pieant, — 
I  excepting  Indians  not  taxed.  As  this  point  should  be 
decided,  the  nature  of  the  government  and  its  relations  to 
the  States  would  be  determined.  The  question  involved 
the  laiger  one  of  sovereignty.  Luther  Martin,  who  under- 
stood that  the  purpose  of  the  general  government  was 
merely  to  preserve  the  States,  not  to  govern  individuals, 
and  that  its  powers,  therefore,  ought  to  be  ke^t  in  narrow 
limits,  declared  the  equal  vote  of  the  States  essentialld 
the  federal  idea.  The  States  bad  not  surrendered  their 
sovereignty.  If  the  States  voted  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  the  result  would  be  the  same  whether  the 
legislatures  were  chosen  by  the  representatives,  or  by  the 
people.  In  either  case,  the  States  would  be  equally  en- 
slaved. 

at  tbtB  time,  see  my  CoiutltDtional  Historjr  ol  the  American  Peo- 
ple, 1776-1860,  Vol.  1,  pp.  77-80. 
1  3un8  27. 
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Laming  and  Dajton  wished  the  old  Confederation  rule 
to  apply  to  representation  in  both  House  and  Senate;  a 
rule  which  Madison  characterized  aa  neither  just  in  its 
(^ration,  nor  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  small  States 
for  its  fallacy  lay  in  imputing  sovereignty  to^the.5jatffl. 
The  Isif^  ones  in  point  of  manners,'  religion  and  staple 
productions  were  as  different,  one  from  another,  as  the 
smaller,  and  the  journals  of  Congress  did  not  record  any 
particolar  association  in  their  rotes.  Martin,  with  much 
vehemence,  defended  State  sovereignty  as  the  only  source 
of  safety  to  the  small  States,  and  aBackecT  the  Virginia 
plan  chi^^'  liecause  it  would  found  a  national  govern- 
ment on  individuals.  But  Madison  replied  that  the  sit-  /, 
nation  of  minor  sovereignties  in  a  confederacy  was  far  '■ 
more  dangerous  than  under  a  national  government. 

The  two  extremes  before  the  Convention  were  a  per- 
fect separation,  or  a  perfect  incorporation,  of  the  States. 
By  the  first,  they  would  be  independent  nations ;  by  the 
laat,  mere  counties  of  one  entire  republic,  and  subject  to 
one  common  law.  In  the  first  they  would  have  every- 
thing to  fear  from  the  larger;  in  the  last,  nothing.  Their 
true  policy,  therefore,  lay  in  applying  tiiose  principles  in 
adopting  a  form  of  government  which  would  most  tend 
to  bring  tha^tates  into  the  condition  of  c<>untiea.  By  giv- 
ing the  general  government  sufficient  energy  and  perma- 
nency, every  objection  would  be  removed.  The  true  found- 
ations of  the  claims  of  State  sovereignty,  which  sprang  di- 
rectly from  the  relations  of  the  colonies,  to  eadLothfic  while 
int^ral  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  which  tiie  colo- 
nies asserted,  were  founded  on  their  charter  nghtV^Ehlch 
later  advocates  declared  were  inherited  by  the  commtm- 
wealths  and  could  not  be  destroyed,  were,  in  a  few  yeara, 
to  be  the  issue  in  a  great  suit  in  which  Wilson,  who  now 
opposed  State  sovereignty,  was  to  sit  as  judge  and  to  hand 
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]  down  a  decision  oonf  onuing  to  the  ideas  wliich  he  and 
j  Kadieon  at  this  time  entertained.'  We  know  now  that  the 
qneBti<ai  conld  not  poesihly  have  been  settled  in  the  Con- 
vention. Whatever  settlement  was  finally  reached  must 
be  the  result  of  the  adminstration  of  government,  and  not 
of  a  debate  over  its  theories,  principles  and  operation,  how- 
ever learned  and  philosophical  the  debate  might  be. 

It  was  at  this  point,  in  the  work  of  the  Convention, 
wiien  the  conclnsiona  already  reached  seemed  utterly  im- 
practicable, and  there  was    imminent  danger  of  a  hasty 
ftdjonmment  without  day  and  without  results,  that  Frank- 
lin remarked  that  the  longer  he  lived  the  more  convincing 
proofs  he  had  seen  of  the  truth  that  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.    If  a  sparrow  can  not  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice,  it  is  not  probable  that  an  empire 
could  rise  without  His  aid.     Seconded  by  Koger  Sher- 
man, he  now  moved  that  henceforth  the  bueinesBof  the 
;'  Convention  should  be  opened  every  morning  with  prayer. 
',  WKtever  the  motive  of  Franklin's  request,  or  of  tlie  oriiTfr" 
,  sion  to  comply  with  it,  undoubtedly  it  had  the  effect  of 
I  bringing  home  to  every  member  a  consciousness  of  the 
.  imperfection  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man nature.     It  undoubtedly  aroused  the  members  to  a 
keener  sense  of  the  need  of  discretion,  forbearance  and  har- 
mony.   Johnson  remarked  that  the  controversy  over  repre- 
sentation would  continue  indefinitely  as  long  as  one  party 
considered  that  the  States  were  .districts  of  p«)ple  com- 
posing one  political  society,  while  another  consideied^ 
tiiem  as  different  political  societies.'    The  fact  was,  that 
the  States  existed  as  different  political  societies  and  a  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  formed  for  them  in  their  political 
capacity  as  well  as  for  the  individuals  who  composed 
2  DallaB,  419. 
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them;  for  which  reaaonB  the  States  muat  be  armed  with 
Bome  power  of  self  defense. 

Hadiaon  agreed  with  him.  Too  much  consideration 
had  been  laid  on  the  rank  of  the  States  as  political  bo- 
oietiea.  This  led  Hamilton  to  remark  Uiat  societies  coo- 
trolled  the  suffrage  in  Tarious  wajE ;  granting  it  to  some, 
r^usi^fttQ  others.  In  like  joanner,  States  might  modify 
the  right  of  suffrage,  the  large  ones  exercising  a  lai^r, 
the  small  ones  a  smaller  share  of  it.  But  the  States  were 
eeseutiallj  artificial  persons.  The  wntest  was  for  powgr» 
not  for  liberty^  and  both  he  and  Hadison  pointed  out  the 
eviT  consequences  that  would  attend  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  It  must  have  seemed  to  other  members  beeide ; '  ^"/L 
Hamilton,*  that  the  obstacles  in  the  wa;  of  a  more  perfect; 
Union  were  almost  unsurmouutable.  Here,  at  the  thresh- ' ;  \ 
old  of  its  work,  the  Convention  encountered  the  obstacles 
oi  oontrary  opinions,  and  there  was  no  p<»Bible  solution 
of  the  problems  before  it  except  hj  compromise.  The 
members  now  seemed,  as  Fierce  declared,  political  ne^tia-  1  , 
tors  rather  than  delegates;  but  the  subject  of  n^otia- 
tionj — sovereignty, — was  bound  to. come  to  the  front  in 
aaj  attempt  to  oi:gani2e  any  kind  of  a  general  govern-  ■ 
ment. 

That  the  States  were  not  for  all  purposes  sovereign  was 
itself  a  new  idea  to  many  members,  and  was  bred  by  the 
failure  of  the  Confederation.  That  this  was  true  was 
inferable  from  the  remark  of  Luther  Hartin,  that,  though 
it  seemed  strange  and  obscure  to  many,  the  language  de- 
scribing the  States  as  sovereign  and  independent  had  onoe 
been  familiar  and  understood,  and  he  read  from  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  to  corroborate  his  opinion.  But  I 
the  members  were  convinced  that  the  rule  of  representt-  ' 

1  H»  was  absent  on  private  bualnesa  from  Ibis  tim«  till  An- 
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.Itiou  tinder  the  Articles  was  vroog,  and  they  nov  decided 
that  it  should  not  he  violated  in  the  first  hraueh  of  the 
new  l^slature;  a  decisioD,  which,  as  Lansing  said,  de- 
termined the  question  of  a  federal  goveToment^ 

As  the  goTemment  would  be  partly  national  and  partly 
federal,  proportional  representation  in  the  first  branch 
would  secure  the  large  States  againstjhe  biubE  and  be  oon- 
formable  to  Uie  national  principle  j  to  secure  the  small 
States  against  the  lai^e,  hy  an  equalil^  of  voice,  would 
be  conformable  to  the  federal  principle.  Here  Ellsworth 
saw  the  possibility  of  a  compromise;  if  none  oould  be 
effected,  he  feared  that  the  meeting  of  the  Convention 
would  be  worse  than  in  vain.  Massachusetts,  he  thou^t, 
would  be  the  only  State  in  the  East  that  would  listen  to 
a  proposition  for  excluding  the  States  as  equal  political 
societies  from  an  equal  voice  in  both  branchee ;  the  otliers 
would  resist  deprivation  of  so  dear  a  right,  a^d  the  coon* 
try  would  be  divided  probably  somewhere  alo^  the  Penn- 
sylvania line.  Yet,  the  small  States  being  the  ^«ater 
numher,  and  so  many,  would  make  a  defensive  oombinati3&-, 
among  them  the  more-  difficult  As  the  opinions  of  all  the 
members  were  now  known,  and  there  seemed  little  hope 
of  change,  Brearly  and  Patterson*  advised  that  Washing- 
ton be  instructed  to  write  to  the  President  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, informing  him  that  the  business  before  the 
Convention  was  of  a  nature  requiring  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  deputies  of  that  State.  The  difficulties 
under  consideration  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  prevail- 

I  Yates's  Minutes,  Billot,  I,  467;  Albanr  EdiUon,  1821.  p.  180. 
The  vote  tbat  the  rule  of  snflrace  in  the  first  bmnch  should  not 
be  according  to  that  establlBhed  by  the  Articles  ms  MasMchn- 
setts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Nortb  Carolina,  Qeorgla,  &je;  Con- 
necticut, New  Toik,  New  Jeraey,  Delaware,  no.  llarrland,  di- 
vided. 

t  June  30. 
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ing,  called  for  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  obtained. 
But  aa  it  was  generally  understood  that  New  Hampshire 
would  join  l^ew  Jereey  and  the  other  small  States,  the 
ol)Ject  of  this  request  was  only  to  secure  further  aid  to 
defeat  proportional  representation.  Rutledge  commented 
on  the  suggestion,  as  unnecessary  and  improper;  the  re- 
quest might  as  well  apply  to  Khode  Island ;  probably  tlie 
members  oould  settle  the  point  before  New  Hampshire 
would  respond.  Moreover,  as  King  said,  its  del^ates 
were  daily  expected.  The  request  would  be  inconsistent  / 
with  the  rule  of  secrecy,  and,  if  known,  would  spread  gen- 
eral alarm. 

Wilson  was  not  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  several    tj  t^ 
confederations.    If  the  minority  would  refuse  to  joinjwilh-  -J 
the  majority,  on  just  and  proper  prioc^ilee^  and  separation 
must  ta£e  ptace,  it  could  never  happen  on  better  grounds. 
The  basis  of  his  conviction  was  the  principle  of  majority 
mle.    If  equal  representation  was  to  prevail,  then  at  least 
every  ninety  people  in  the  country  would  be  ruled  by  every 
twenty-two.     Ellsworth's    supposition    that   the   prepon- 
derance secured  to  the  majority  in  the  first  branch  had 
removed  the  objections  to  an  equality  of  votes  in  the  second  | 
greatly  narrowed  the  case.    Such  an  equality  would  enable  !  - 
the  minority  in  all  cases  to  control  the  interests  and  senti-  ]   ' 
menls  of  the  majority.     The  Convention  would  form  a  ' 
'government  for  men  and  not  for  imaginary  beingB  called 
SlatesT    TKe  rule  of  suffrage  ought,  in  every  particular 
toHEc  the  same  in  the  Senate  as  in  the  House.    Any  other 
principle  would  prove  local,  confined  and  temporary ;  but 
this  would  expand  with  the  expansion  and  grow  with  the 
growth  of  the  United  States. 

Even  if  the  national  executive  was  taken  from  one  of 
the  large  States,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  monarchy, 
for  the  choice  would  throw  the  remaining  large   States 
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into  the  scale  with  the  small  ones.    The  talk  had  been  of 
States  till  their  true  nature  had  been  quite  forgotten. 
Ellsworth  believed  that  they  were  ueoeasary  and  valuable 
parts  in  the  general  sjstem,  but  they  ahooljl^ot  control 
it,  and  yet^  Ellsworth's  proposition  was  accepted,  Wilson 
did  not  see  that  the  United  States  would  be  less  fettered 
than  under  the  Articles.     Ellsworth  replied,  that  by  his 
plan,  the  minority  would  not  rule  the  majority,  but  that 
tbey  would  hare  power  to  save  themselvee  from  destruc- 
tion.   He  knew  of  no  confederacy,  the  members  of  which 
:  did  not  have  an  equal  rote,  and  he  thought  tlie  e^wrience 
;  of  the  Confederation  proved  that  the  danger  of  oombina- 
:  tions  among  the  States  was  imaginary.    Undoabtodly  he 
'  was  the  ablest  defender,  in  the  Convention,  of  the  idea  of 
equality  of  representation  in  both  branches. 

Kadison,  who  before  coming  to  Philadelphia  had  in- 
formed himself  carefully  on  the  character  and  work  of  all 
known  confederacies,  made  an  elaborate  report  of  them  in 
his  reply  to  Ellsworth,  showing  their  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  combinations  among  the  members  and  to  dis- 
,  ruptions.  The  States  difEeied  from  each  other  chiefly  as 
slave  and  free.  Variation  in  size  was  of  far  less  impor- 
tance. Their  interests  differed  as  Northern  and  Southern, 
and  after  long  and  anxiously  casting  about  in  his  mind  for 
some  expedient  for  harmonizing  them,  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that,  instead  of  proportioning  the  votes  of  the  States, 
in  both  branches,  to  their  respective  number  of  inhabitants, 
computing  five  slaves  as  three  free  men,  they  should  be 
represented  in  one  branch  according  to  the  whole  number, 
including  slaves.  By  this  arrangement,  the  Southern 
States  would  have  the  advantage  in  one  House  and  the 
Northern,  in  the  other.  This  was  the  first  intimation  that 
slavery  might  prove  the  determining  element  in  fixing 
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the  basis  of  representation.  Davie,  believing  it  impracti- 
cable to  establish  proportional  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate, becaose  it  woold  make  too  large  a  bodj,  now  saggBStod 
that  as  the  Union  was  partly  federal  imd  partly  national, 
it  might  be  possible  1to  ao  constitate  the  government  that 
in  some  leepects  it  might  operate  on  the  States  and,  in 
others,  on  the  people. 

There  vas  force  in  Davie's  objection  which  Wilson  was 
quick  to  detect  Why  not  apportion  the  Senate  on  the 
basie  of  population,  allowing  one  Senator  for  every  one 
hundred  thousand  persons,  and  allowing  each  State  having 
a  less  number  one  Senator  ?  It  was  clear  that  some  oom- 
promise  must  be  made.  Franklin  at  this  point  snggested 
a  poBflible  compromise,  as  he  had  done  before  when  the 
Convention  seemed  to  have  reached  the  end  of  Its  wisdom  [ 
in  attempting  to  apportion  the  revenue.  The  States  ' 
should  hare  equal  suffrage  in  all  cases  affecting  their ' 
sovereignty,  but  in  appropriations  of  money,  their  weight 
should  be  in  proportion  to  their  coutributions.  But  this 
compromise,  resting  on  property  rather  than  on  persons, 
would  only  continue  the  essential  defects  of  the  Artides^ 
Sing,  coming  directly  to  the  point,  remarked,  that  the 
question  was  whether  eadi  State  should  have  an  equal 
vote  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  was  to  be  made  only 
another  Congress,  a  reform  which  he  believed  would  be 
only  nominaL  If  the  members  were  convinced  that  every 
man  in  America  was  secure  in  all  his  rights,  why  should 
they  be  ready  to  sacrifice  this  substantial  good  to  the  phan- 
tom of  State  sovereignty!  King  spoke  with  such 
vehemence  as  to  lead  Dayton  to  remark,  that  assertion 
was  not  proof,  and  terror,  however  eloquent,  not  ai^- 
iSent  The  Burden  of  proof  rested  upon  those  who  would 
show  that  the  evils  which  affected  the  country  proceeded 
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from  equality  of  voting  in  Oongress.  Aa  the  plan  nov 
stood,  the  Senate  was  made  dependent  on  the  States ;  and 
Madison  pronounced  it  anodier  edition  of  Congress. 

The  three  lai^  States,  said  Bedford,  Hasaachusette, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  had  a  common  interest  to 
bind  themselves  together  in  commerce,  but  whatever  form 
this  interest  took,  the  small  States  wouJd  be  ruined.  There 
was  no  middle  way  between  a  perfect  consolidation  and  a 
new  confederacy  of  the  States.  The  smaller  ones  had 
been  told  that  this  was  the  last  opportunity  for  securing  a 
fair  government,  but  there  was  no  need  of  apprehension, 
as  the  la^  States  would  not  dare  to  dissolve  the  Con- 
federation; for  if  they  did,  the  smaller  ones  would  find 
I  r*  some  foreign  ally  with  more  honor  and  good  faith,  who 
[y\  would  take  them  by  the  hand  and  do  them  jua^oe.  He 
did  not  wish  to  cause  alarm,  but  to  point  out  the  natural 
consequences  of  annihilating,  instead  of  enlarging,  the  fed- 
eral powers.' 

Whatever  Bedford  meant,  whether  to  thjaaatan.  or  to 
expostulate,  or  merely  to  give  utterance  to  his  fears,  his 
hint  that  the  smaller  States  might  seek  foreign  alHanoes 
startled  the  members  and  made  a  profound  impression. 
Every  member  knew  that  there  was  danger  of  civil  disso- 
lution and  possibly  of  foreign  alliance,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  members,  including  Bedfcnd 
himself,  in  his  cooler  momenta,  agreed  with  King  that 
whatever  might  be  the  distreea,  no  State  would  ever  court 
relief  from  a  foreign  power.  The  attitude  of  the  members 
toward  the  great  question  immediately  before  them  was 
now  shown  in  the  equal  vote,  counted  a  negative  under 


I  HedlBon'fl  verBlon  of  Bedtord'i  speecb  would  Intimate  that  It 
wBa  much  less  Tehflment  and  ob]ectlouable  than  as  r^M>rt«d  bf 
Tates.    CcHnpare  EHllot,  V.  268,  with  Tatee,  I,  471. 
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the  nilee  rejecting  Elkworth's  au^eetiou,  but  ftllowisg 
eaoh  State  one  Tote  iii.tlLe.Senate^. 

Tliis  brought  the  Convention  back  to  the  plan  of  propor- 
tional representation  in  both  House  and  Senate.  Charles 
Finckney  declared  it  inadmisaible  in  the  Senate  because  of 
the  industrial  differences  between  the  Northern  and  Sontb- 
ern  States.  As  the  Northern  would  outvote  the  Southern  in 
the  Senate  on  the  basis  oTproportional  repiesentatioD,  that 
would  endanger  their  peculiar  interests  such  as  rice  and  in- 
digo in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  The  discriminatirai 
might  be  prevented,  however,  hy  allowing  the  larger  States 
a  proportion,  but  not  a  full  proportion,  of  votes.  To  this  end 
he  would  divide  the  States  into  claaaes  and  apportion  the 
Senators  among  them.  Some  compromise  was  evidently 
necessary,  and  he  proposed  that  a  member  from  each  State 
should  be  appointed  to  a  committee  to  devise  and  report 
one.  As  the  Convention  was  now  at  a  full  stop,  as  Sher- 
man said,  and  as  no  member  intended  that  it  should  break 
up  without  doing  something,  he  thought  a  committee  most 
likely  to  hit  upon  some  expedient 

Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  had  now  returned,  agreed  witb 
him,  not  only  because  of  the  equal  division  of  sentiments, 
but  because  the  proposed  mode  of  appointing  the  Senate, 
it  seemed  to  him,  would  defeat  the  object  which  such  a 
body  was  intended  to  secure,  namely,  to  check  the  pre- 
cipitation, excesses  and  chaogeableness  of  the  House.  His 
idea  of  the  Senate  was  of  a  body  of  men  having  a  personal 
interest  in  checking  the  House;  having  large  personal 
estates;  possessing  independence  and  the  permanency  of 
a  life  membenhip.     They  should  serve  witbout  pay,  and 

iJd17  S-  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
ICarrland  (Jenifer  absent,  Uartln  alone  voting),  mje;  Huaachn- 
Mtts,  Pennsylvania,  Vlrclnla,  North  Carolina,  Smxtb  Carolina,  no; 
Oeorgla,  divided  (Boldwfn  tifo,  Honston  no). 
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should  be  elected  without  reference  to  their  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  Senate  should  be  independent  of  the  States, 
and  hj  its  wealth,  aristocracy  and  independence  contribute 
to  malce  a  firm  jiovaininent^ .  The  general  feeling  was  for 
a  committee,  and  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  alone  dissent- 
ing, it  was  chosen  by  ballot  and  consisted  of  Geny,  Ells- 
worth, Yatee,  Patterson,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Martin, 
Mason,  Davie,  Rutledge  and  Baldwin.  In  order  to  give 
them  ample  time  and  also  to  enable  the  members  to  at- 
tend the  celebrations  in  the  city,  on  the  eleventh  anniver- 
sary of  Independency  an  adjournment  was  ordered  until 
the  fifth  of  July. 

As  the  del^ates  left  the  hall  and  mingled  again  with 
their  fellow-citizens,  ihey  could  not  escape  their  own 
thoughts,  more  or  less  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  work 
growing  up  under  their  hands.  Naturally  they  considered 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  plan  they  had  been  discussing. 
The  duty  they  had  imposed  upon  the  Grand  Committee 
carried  with  it,  in  large  measore,  the  fate  of  the  whole 
t  plan,  for  its  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  people  of  the 

\  States  would  certainly  depend  upon  its  basis  of  repre- 

'  sentation. 
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XRX  BASIS   OF   BEFBXSEirTATIOir, 

The  Grand  Committee  met  on  the  third,  and  made 
Qerrj  its  chairman.  Its  members  were  already  nearly 
equally  divided  on  the  question  before  them  and  their  ap- 
pointment simply  signified  that  there  was  more  hope  of 
compromise  among  eleven  men  than  among  fifty.  Some 
were  firmly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  apportioning 
representation  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  numbers  and 
wealth,  and  others  were  equally  convinced  that  the  basis 
must  be  strictly  federal.  The  choice  of  either  basis  would 
rest  with  the  odd  man  in  the  committee.  Its  discussions 
seem  to  have  gone  over  familiar  ground.*  Lansing  urged 
a  general  government  on  federal  principles,  and  bis  re- 
marks led  FranMin  to  enjgiieBt  a  proposition,  which,  some- 
what modified,  was  agreed  to  and  made  the  basis  of  the 
committee's  report  The  BO^estion  was  truly  diplomatic. 
The  committee  sbotild  recommend  two  propositions  to  the 
Convention  with  the  understanding  that  both  should  be 
adopted;  in  the  first  branch,  each  State  in  the  tTnion 
should  be  entitled  to  one  member  for  every  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  by  inhabitants  should  be  understood  all 
white  persons  and  three-fifths  of  all  others,  exclading  In- 
dians not  taxed,  A  State  not  containing  a  unit  of  popula- 
tion should  be  allowed  one  member.     All  revenue  bills 

I  This  Chapter  Is  based  on  the  debates  from  Juljr  5  to  July 
17;  Uadlson'a  note  In  the  Docnmentary  Hfstorr,  in,  270-244; 
BUtot,  V,  27S-S17;  Joomsl,  DocnmentaiT  HUtoir.  I,  79-9B;  Elliot, 
I,  in-206;  Uodtaon's  Works  (Ollpln),  II,  1D24-1110;  Scott's  Edi- 
tion of  the  Hadlson  Papers,  !90-SGe.  Tatea  and  Lanslns  left  the 
convention  July  6,  and  Yatea'  Minutes  Include  only  a  partial 
acconnt  of  the  Tork  of  the  Orand  Committee. 

«n 
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ahonld  originate  in  the  House  and  should  not  be  altered 
or  amended  in  the  Senate.  Mone;^  ahonld  not  be  drawn 
out  of  the  treasury  except  in  pursnance  of  appropriations 
originating  with  the  House,  and  each  State  should  have  an 
equal  vote  in  the  Senate.* 

Qerry  brought  in  the  report  as  one  made  simply  as  a 
ground  of  compromise  and  with  die  understanding  that  no 
one  was  under  obligation  to  support  it.*  Wilson  promptly 
declared  that  the  committee  had  exceeded  its  powers,  bnt 
Martin,  who  saw  in  its  suggestions  a  substantial  gain  for 
the  smaller  States,  wished  an  immediate  division  of  the 
House  on  the  whole  report;  thia  being  too  much  Ulce  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  Wilson  preferred  a  division  on  each  prop- 
osition. Madison  did  not  consider  the  privil^e  of  ori^ 
inating  money  bills  as  any  concession  by  the  smaller  States, 
for  experience  had  proved  that  it  had  no  effect  If  the 
majority  in  the  Senate  desired  a  money  bill,  they  would 
find  some  member  of  the  House  who  wbtild"  present  it ;  so 
too,  and  of  equally  little  value,  were  the  restnotiona  of  ^ 
amendments,  for  tbes^  could  be  handed  privately  by  the 
Senate  to  the  House.  Bills  could  "be  negatived  only  when 
sent  up  in  an  acceptable  form,  which  would  destroy  the 

1  Madlaon,  ipeaklns  of  tlili  report,  s^rs:  "It  was  barclr  ac- 
qu1«BG«d  In  b7  the  memben  from  the  Statea  opposed  to  mn 
equality  of  votes  In  the  two  braocliee,  and  was  erldently  consid- 
ered bT  the  memben  cm  the  other  side  as  a  gaining  erf  their  point. 
A  motion  was  made  bj  Sherman  (who  acted  in  the  place  ot  Blla- 
worth,  who  was  kept  away  by  Indlaposttton)  In  the  committee  to 
the  following  eOect:  "That  each  State  should  have  an  equal  vote 
In  the  second  branch,  provided  that  no  decleion  therein  should 
prevail,  unless  the  majority  of  States  concurrtnfr  shonld  alio 
compose  a  majority  of  the  Inhabitants  ot  the  United  States.'  This 
motion  was  not  much  deliberated  upon  or  approved  In  the  com- 
mittee. A  Blmllar  proviso  had  been  proposed  In  the  debates  on 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1777  to  the  Articles  glvlnc  certain 
powers  to  nine  States."  Documentary  History,  tn,  S70.  BUIot, 
V,  S74:   also  Joomals  of  Congress,  1777,  U2. 

■  July  S. 
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Senate  as  a  check  on  the  House.  There  remained  the 
alternative,  either  of  departing  from  justice,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  smaller  States  and  the  minorit;^  of  the  people 
or  of  displeasing  these  and  gratifying  the  larger  States 
and  the  majority.  The  rule  which  the  oommittes  advised 
had  proved  a  source  of  frequent  and  obstinate  altercations 
both  in  England  and  America :  why  rely  on  it  for  concord 
in  the  future  t 

Madison  could  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  small 
States  would  obstinately  refuse  to  accede  to  a  government 
founded  on  a  just  principle  and  which  promised  them  eub- 
stantial  protection.  Butler  attributed  very  little  import- 
ance to  the  privil^e  of  originating  money  bills,  agreeing 
with  Hamilton  and  Gouvemeur  Morris,  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  represent  the  States  according  to  their  property. 
The  report,  as  Morris  constmed  it,  made  amendments  im- 
practicable, as  it  seemed  to  involve  a  pledge  to  agree  to  the 
second  part,  if  the  first  was  accepted ;  and  he  pronounced 
its  entire  disposition  of  the  subject-matter  wrong.  He 
took  a  large  view  of  the  functions  of  the  delegates,  ui^ing 
them  to  look  beyond  the  present  and  act  as  the  representa- 
tives of  all  America.  Either  persuasion  or  force  must 
unite  the  country.  Foreign  powers  would  ever  be  ready 
to  take  part  in  our  confusion.  As  it  was  now  proposed  to 
oi^anize  the  Senate,  he  thoo^t  it  would  encourage  dis- 
putes and  appeals  to  the  States  with  the  result  of  under- 
mining the  general  government. 

The  serious  interpretation  which  had  been  put  upon 
Bedford's  hasty  words,  led  him  now  to  say  that  he  had  been 
misunderstood;  he  did  not  meftu  that  the  small  States 
would  ally  themselves  with  foreign  powers,  but  that  they 
would  not  consider  the  federal  compact  dissolved  nnlees 
by  some  act  of  the  large  States.  What  he  had  said  with 
the  warmth  natural  and  sometimes  necessary  with  mem- 
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bers  of  the  l^al  profession,  he  thought  no  more  required 
apology  than  Morris'  threat  at  UnioD  by  the  aword,  or  Qor- 
ham's  intimation  that  the  great  States  would  divide  and 
absorb  the  small  ones. 

Patterson,  who  had  agreed  to  the  report  in  committee 
with  a  reservation  of  the  right  to  discuBs  it  freely  before 
the  House,  saw  little  in  threats  of  the  halter  or  the  sword 
that  would  produce  conviction  among  the  members.  He 
believed  that  the  words  in  the  report  should  not  be  taken 
too  literally.  If  any  compromise  could  be  made  diere 
would  imdoubtedly  be  conceBaions ;  if  these  veto  not 
effected,  now,  they  might  be  hastened  later  by  some  foreign 
sword. 

This  rather  threatening  talk  did  not  help  matters. 
Mason,  wise  in  counsel,  brought  back  the  minds  of  the 
members  to  the  subject  before  them,  by  remarking  that 
the  report  was  not  intended  to  oonaist  of  specific  proposi- 
tions to  be  adopted,  but  merely  as  a  general  ground  of 
agreement  If  none  could  be  foimd  there  could  he  no 
further  progress.  Already  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
some  conclusion  was  banning  to  tell  upon  the  spirits  of 
the  members,  some  of  whom  were  meditating  a  return  to 
their  homes  to  resume  their  private  affairs. 

The  question  was  whether  the  first  branch  of  the  national 
legislature  should  have  one  member  for  every  fort^  thous- 
and inhabitants.  Qouvemenr  Morris  thought  the  basis 
should  include  property,  as  its  acquisition  and  security 
were  the  main  objeot  of  society.  He  thought,  too,  that 
the  rule  of  representation  should  give  the  Atlantic  States 
a  control  in  the  national  council,  as  the  new  ones  of  the 
West  would  have  different  interests,  and  would  not  be  over- 
scrupulous in  involving  the  country  in  war,  the  burdens 
of  which  must  fall  upon  seaboard  States.  Moreover,  the 
East  would  know  more  about  public  affairs  than  the  West. 
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AH  this  could  be  done  by  fixing  the  number  of  representa- 
tives which  the  old  States  should  have  and  the  number 
for  the  new  ones.  This  would  be  fair  to  all,  beeauae  it 
wonld  be  made  before  new  ones  were  admitted;  and  it 
would  be  politic,  because  it  wonld  be  an  inducement  to 
the  older  States  to  accept  the  plan. 

Butledge  zealously  supported  Morris  in  his  ideas  of 
property  and  favored  the  apportionment  of  representation 
on  the  basis  of  the  revenue  from  each  State,  which  might 
be  determined  by  a  census.  Mason,  with  a  broader  view, 
remarked  that  the  case  of  the  new  States,  referring  to 
Vermont,  Kentucky  and  Tennesseej  or  FraiAlanc^*  as  it 
was  then  called,  and  to  the  five  prospective  States  north 
of  the  Ohio,^  had  been  carefully  coneidered  in  the  com- 
mittee, which  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these  ever 
became  a  part  of  the  Union,  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 
unfavorable  discriminationB,  and  in  this  just  and  liberal 
view  all  the  States,  except  South  Caroliua,  concurred. 

Morris  and  Wilson  considered  it  would  be  better  to  fix 
the  membership  of  the  House  in  the  first  instance  and  leave 
its  membership  in  the  future  to  succeeding  Itgifllatures." 
Viiginia  and  Massachusetts  were  about  ceding  portions 
of  lieir  areas,  which  led  Gorham  to  remark  the  great  in- 
convenience that  would  arise  in  attempting  now  to  fix  the 
number.    Whatever  form  of  government  was  adopted,  the 

1  Se«  A  Declaration  of  Rlgtata,  also  The  Constitution  or  Form 
of  OoTernment,  Agreed  to,  and  resolved  npon,  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Freemen  of  the  State  of  F^nklaad,  elected  and 
chosen  for  that  partlcnlar  parpose,  In  Convention  aseembled,  at 
Greenvlllfl,  the  14th  of  November,  1786.  Pblladelpbla;  Printed 
by  Francis  Bailey  at  Torlck's  Head.  MDCCLXXXV.  For  a  reprint 
of  this  conatitatlon,  see  the  American  Historical  Hacailne  far 
Jannarr,  1896,  HashTllle,  Tennessee.  The  name  Franklin  was 
also  used. 

■  Bee  pp.  160-2e2:   and  VoL  II,  pp.  1-4. 

•  July  «. 
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States  would  conatantlj  tend  to  encroach  on  the  Nation, 
therefore,  they  should  be  reduced  as  much  and  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  stronger  the  national  goTemmeut  in  the 
beginning,  the  more  easily  the  division  of  the  States  ooold 
be  efFeeted.  But  King  pointed  oat  the  intpoeaibility  of 
fizing  the  ratio  of  representation,  for  all  time,  since  the 
increase  of  population  would,  within  a  oentory  and  a  half, 
make  the  number  of  members  excessive. 

The  belief  that  the  primary  object  of  societLisprop- 
er^,  and  that  it  is  a  more  proper  index  than  the  uomber 
of  inhaBitants  for  the  lutsiB  of  representation  polS^^ed 
the  minds  of  most  of  the  members.  They  were^amfliar 
with  the  idea  in  their  State  governments,  for  each  one  was 
founded  on  it.  Even  the  liberal  Franklin,  in  devising  a 
government  for  Pennsylvania,  went  no  further  than  appor- 
tioning representation  on  the  basis  of  taxables.*^  There 
is  no  evidence  that  manhood  suffrage,  as  nowundgratood, 
was  thought  of  by  any  member  of  the  Convention.  Yet  to 
apportion  representation  according  to  the  population  of 
the  several  States  must  be  an  arbitrary  procedure,  because 
of  the  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  of  the 
population;  the  apportionment  in  consequence  must  be 
by  estimates  and  this  must  lead  to  grave  differences  of 
opinion. 

Butler,  who  seldom  agreed  with  King,  agreed  with  him 
now  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  should  not  be  the  basis 
c£  the  rule ;  such  a  standard  was  too  changeable ;  undoabt- 
edly  property  was  the  only  juat  measure.  But~Pim:^n^ 
quickly  declared  that  the  some  objection  might  be  made 
to  land;  for  its  value  was  not  only  changeable,  but  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  An  apportionment  resting  on  contributions 
of  revenue,  including  imports  and  exports,  was  even  more 

1  Conatltntlon  of  PennBrtvanla,  1778,  Sections  6,  17, 
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difficnlt,  and  likely  to  be  iojurious  to  the  noD-commercial 
States ;  therefore,  the  only  jtist  and  practicable  role  was 
that  of  population  in  which  the  blacks  should  stand  on 
an  equality  with  the  whites.  He  favored  the  ratio  al- 
ready settled  by  Congress,  namely,  the  three-fifths  rule. 
Ab  no  agreement  seemed  possible,  it  was  decided  to  hand 
orer  the  clause  of  the  report  allowing  one  member  for  every 
forty  thousand  inhabitants  to  a  special  Committee  of  Five, 
and  QouTemenr  Morris,  Gorham,  Randolph,  Rutledge  and 
King  were  appointed  by  baUot 

Morris  wished  the  right  to  originate  money  bills  given 
to  both  House  and  Senate,  but  Wilson  and  Madison  viewed 
the  exclusive  grant  to  the  House  as  no  concession  by  the 
small  States.  If  both  Houses  were  to  say  yes  or  no,  he 
thought  it  of  small  consequence  which  said  it  first  If 
either  branch  was  to  have  the  exclusive  right  it  would  be 
most  proper  to  give  it  to  the  Senate,  on  the  principle  that 
the  Iras  numerous  body  is  the  fittest  for  deliberation.;  the 
meet  numerous,  for  d^ision.  Though  the  States  gave  the 
right  exclusively  to  the  House,  Wilson  thought  the  dis- 
crimination a  trifle  light  as  air.  Mason  explained  the 
reason  why  the  committee  had  incorporated  the  exclusion 
in  its  report:  the  House  comprised  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  But  Wilson  thought  this  expla- 
nation of  little  moment,  if  both  Houses  must  concur  finally 
in  a  bill  to  make  it  a  law.  A  century  later  the  American 
people  freely  adopted  Wilson's  idea  in  their  State  consti- 
tutions, which,  after  1840,  gradually  ceased  to  discritai- 
nate  in  monetary  powers  and  gave  each  House  the  right  to 
originate  money  bills.  Gerry  saw  in  the  discrimination 
a  mark  of  greater  confidence  in  the  House  and  a  con- 
fession of  the  lesser  weight  and  influence  of  the  Senate. 
Afl  every  law  directly  or  indirectly  takes  money  out  of 
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the  pockets  of  the  people,  Morris  could  see  no  advantBge 
in  the  restriction. 

Franklin,  with  whom  this  part  of  the  report  originated, 
defended  it,  though  not  justifying  the  entire  report  On 
the  principle  Uiat  those  who  feel  can  b^  ju^jj^he  ob- 
served that  it  was  important  that  people  ^onld  know  by 
whom  and  for  what  their  money  had  been  spent,  therefore 
money  affairs  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  House. 
Uartin,  anxious  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  for  the  small 
States,  suggested  that  all  difficulties  mi^t  be  prevented 
when  the  details  of  the  plan  were  arranged.  Earlier  in 
the  session*  this  restriction  as  to  money  biUs  had  been  re- 
jected, but  now,  with  many  opinions  changed,  it  was 
adopted.' 

The  critical  question,  as  Qerry  remarked,'  waa  whether 
each  State  should  be  allowed  one  vote  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  solicitous  for  an  accommodation,  but,  like  many  other 
members,  wished  to  withhold  his  judgment  until  the  special 
Committee  of  Five  should  report  Sherman  was  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate,  aa  he 
believed  that  a  majority  of  the  States  would  represent  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and  thus  the  government  would 
have  decision  and  efficacy.  But  Wilson  and  the  more  rad- 
ical nationalists  were  not  yet  convinced  that  a  compro- 
mise was  necessary  and  thought  that  firmnesB  was  still  a 
■  higher  duty  with  them  than  the  display  of  a  conciliatory 

I  June  14. 

*  Connectlout,  M«w  J«raer,  Delaware,  Ifarrland,  Nortb  Carolina, 
aye;  PennarlvaDla,  Virginia,  Soath  Carolina,  no;  HasaacbDaetts 
and  New  York  divided.  The  Question  being  raised  wbetlier  this 
was  an  afarmatWe  vote  as  there  were  eleven  States  present.  It  was 
decided  to  be  bo.  Maeaachnsetu,  Connectlcnt  New  Jerser,  Penn- 
srlvanla,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  aye;  New  York  and  Virginia,  no. 

»  July  7. 
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temper.  But  the  rote  being  cast,  it  was  disooTered  that 
tills  part  of  the  report  had  been  carried  by  two  to  one.' 
As  the  enumeration  and  definition  of  the  powers  to  be 
vested  in  the  general  government  were  closely  related  to 
the  baeis  of  representation,  it  was  decided  to  await  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Five. 

Morris  was  ready  with  it  at  the  next  meeting.'  The 
House  should  consist  at  first  of  fifty-six  members,  which 
the  report  apportioned  among  the  States ;'  but  as  popula- 
tion and  wealth  would  change,  the  national  legislature 
was  authorized  to  increase  the  number  of  representatives 
from  time  to  time.  In  case  of  new  States  being  admitted 
from  the  western  country,  or  formed  by  the  division  or 
union  of  old  ones,  the  membership  should  be  regulated  on 
the  principle  of  wealth  and  numbers. 

Sherman  criticised  the  report  for  not  corresponding  with 
any  census  of  population  or  any  quotas  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, but  Qorham  explained  that,  finding  some  basis  of 
apportionment  necessary,  the  Committee  had  taken,  as  a 
general  guide,  the  number  of  whites  and  blacks,  with  due 
regard  also  to  the  supposed  wealth  of  the  States ;  future 
legielaturea  could  correct  errors.  The  apportionment  of 
a  member  for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants  had  been 
objected  to  as  giving  too  large  a  membership,  and  because 
die  western  States  with  interests  different  from  the  eastern, 
if  admitted  on  that  ratio,  might  gradually  outvote  them. 
These  objections,  he  thought,  were  now  removed,  as  the 

■  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  aye;  PennsylTanla,  Vlrtrlnla,  Booth  Carellna,  no; 
HaasachaBetta  and  Oeorgla  divided. 

1  July  9. 

•  Rhode  Island,  DeUware,  one  each;  New  Hampshire,  Q«orgla, 
two  each;  New  Jersey,  three;  Connecticut  and  Maryland,  four 
each:  New  Tork,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  live  each; 
HafisachnsetU,  seven;  Pennsylvania,  eight;  Virginia,  nina. 
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number  of  repreBentatives  would  be  small  at  first  and 
might  be  continued  bo.  Moreover  the  AUantic  States, 
which  had  the  government  in  their  own  haada  in  ^e  be- 
ginning, might  retain  control,  and  deal  out  representation 
to  the  West  in  safe  proportions.  The  second  part  of  the 
report,  authorizing  the  legislature  to  alter  the  number  of 
representatives  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  wealth 
and  inhabitants,  was  approved  almost  unanimously,  but 
the  apportionment  which  the  Committee  had  proposed 
met  with  general  disfavor. 

Sherman  and  Morris  suggested  that  the  subject  be  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee,  for  the  apportionment  pro- 
posed was  little  more  than  a  guess.  Read  taJLed  why 
Gborgia  was  allowed  two  members,  though  it  had  a  smaller 
population  than  Delaware  t  Iforris  answered  that  Geoigia 
was  increasing  so  rapidly  in  population  it  would  prob- 
ably be  entitled  to  two  representatives  before  the  plan 
would  take  effect*     The  idea  of  giving  the  matter  to  a 

>  Among  the  papers  of  Mr.  BreariT  furnished  by  Ctoneral 
Bloomfield  le  one  containing  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the 
several  States.  It  may  have  been  used  bj  the  committee  which 
reported  througb  Uorris  on  the  ninth  ol  Jnly.  This  estimate  of 
the  population,  white  and  black,  and  also  the  retnm  of  the  cenaua 
of  1790,  to  which  it  mar  be  compared,  are  as  tollovs:  Bee  Doc- 
nmentarr  History,  I,  827. 

States.  No.  of  Whites.  No.  of  Blacks.    Census  1790. 

(ElsUmated.)  (Kstlmated.)  Whites.  Blacks. 

New  Hampshire 32.000-102.000  141,111  788 

Hassachusetts  Bay  ...352,000  373,264  6,468 

Rhode  Island 68,000  64,889  4,481 

ConnecUcnt  802,000  838,681  B,660 

New  York 288,000  814,148  86,978 

New  Jersey 138.000-146,000  169,lSt  14,186 

Pennsylvania  341,000  424,099  10,264 

Delaware    87,000  46.310  12  786 

Maryland  174.000  80.000       208.649  111,079 

Tirslnia,  snpp 800.000  300,000       442.116  SOe  198 

North  Carolina 181.000  60,000       288,204  106  647 

Sottth  Carolina 93.000  80.000       140,178  108.896 

Oeorgla    27,000  20,000         62,886  19,663 
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special  oommittee  met  witli  general  approval.  Patterson 
remarked  that  negro  slaves  could  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  property,  as  they  were  not  free  agents.  Negroes 
were  not  represented  in  any  of  the  slave  States,  why 
should  they  be  represented  in  the  general  government! 
Moreover,  the  apportionment  proposed  was  an  indirect 
encouragement  to  the  slave  trade.  It  was  well  known  that 
Congress,  in  the  act  of  1783,  proposing  the  apportionment 
of  quotas  among  the  States,  had  been  ashamed  to  use  the 
ternj^gltivesj  but  had  called  ^e^_"gtitier  persons." 

Madison,  detecting  bis  opportunity,  remTnded  Patter- 
son that  the  doctrine  of  representation  which  he  had 
just  uttered  was  in  part  the  true  one  and  must  forever 
eilence  the  pretensions  of  the  ranaller  States  to  an  eqnal 
vote  with  the  large  ones.  They  ought  to  vote  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  their  citizens  would  vote  if  the  people 
of  all  the  States  met  together.  He  repeated  his  suggestion 
of  a  compromise  on  the  dual  basis  of  free  inhabitants  and 
the  whole  number  including  slaves,  and  Butler  warmly 
supported  him.  Slavery  thus  intensified  differences,  and 
divided  the  members  on  new  lines.  The  question  of  ap-  \ 
portionment  was  now  referred  to  a  Grand  Committee  of 
Eleven,  consisting  of  King,  Sherman,  Yates,  Brearly, 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  Bead,  Carroll,  Madison,  Williamson, 
Butledge  and  Houston. 

This  committee  proposed  a  House  of  sixty-five  mem- 
bers.*   Butledge  and  General  Pinckney  objected  to  three 
instead  of   two  members   for  New  Hampshire.    It   ap- 
peared, however,  that  this  State  had  been  utilized  to  bal-    . 
ance  the  North  a^nst   the  South.     The  four   eastern 

iJul7  10.  Rhod«  Island,  Delaware,  on«  eaeb;  New  Hamp- 
ifhire,  Qeorgla,  three  each;  New  Jeraer.  tonr;  Connecticut,  NorUl 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  Ave  each;  New  Tork,  Harrland,  six 
«Bch;  IfoBBachueetta  And  Pennsylranla,  ^Ight  each;  Virginia,  ten. 
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States,  King  said,  with  eight  hnndied  thousand  people 
had  one-third  fewer  reproaentatives  than  the  four  sonJh- 
em,  with  seven  hondred  thousand,  rating  fire  blacks  as 
three  whites.  Horeover  New  Hampshire  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  population. '  The  real  difference  between  the 
States  was  not  as  large  or  small,  but  as  Northern  or  South- 
em ;  no  principle  justified  giring  the  SoutiTffieina^ority 
of  the  ra^jn^ntatirea  Pintle;  favored  the  old  report; 
assured  his  colleagues  that  the  South  possessed  the  greater 
wealth  and  insisted  upon  its  having  due  weight  in  the  new 
government.  Evidently  the  danger  of  a  breach  was  not 
yet  over. 

Randolph  opposed  reducing  the  representation  allowed 
New  Hampshire,  because  he  wished  it  to  be  made  the 
duty  of  the  I^islature  to  regulate  apportionment  by  a 
periodical  census,  and  not  leave  it  a  matter  of  discretion, 
and  he  suggested  that  more  than  a  bare  majority  of  votes 
should  be  required  in  certain  questions  and  particularly 
those  of  commerce.  The  New  Hampshire  apportionment 
was  retained  and  efforts  to  change  that  of  other  States 
were  unsuceessfuL  Many  objections  were  offered  to  a 
House  of  sixty-five  members.  Kadison  would  double  the 
number  in  order  that  the  House  might  have  sufficient  local 
information  and  possess  the  confidence^of  the  people,  but 
ERsworth  objected  to  this  on  the  ground  of  ^peuse.  For 
the  same  reason  Sherman  favored  fifty  members,  but  the 
great  distance  to  be  traveled  would  make  the  attendance 
uncertain  and  the  office  Unattractive.  But  though  Mason 
pointed  out  that  in  a  House  of  sixty-five  members,  thir^- 
eight  would  form  a  quonmi,  of  which  twenty  would  he  a 
majority,  a  number,  which  he  said,  was  certainly  too  small 
to  make  laws  for  America,  the  Convention  sustained  the 
committee's  report. 

Randolph  now  proposed  a  census  to  be  takso.  at  Tegnlar 
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intervals ;  and,  thoagh  it  may  seem  strange,  this  was  op- 
posed b;  Sherman  and  Morris  as  fettering  the  legislature 
too  much;  hut  the  proposition  was  supported  b;  Mason,' 
as  a  just  method  of  ascertaining  the  true  weight  of  all 
parts  of  the  country.    The  real  difficulty  was  the  slaves, 
and  Williamson  modified  Randolph's  proposition  so  that 
a  census  should  he  taken  of  the  free  inhabitants  and  three- 
fif tlisj>f  all  other  peraooa,  an  amendment  which  Randolph 
"quickly  accepted.    A  census  of  persons  seemed  to  many  of 
the  members  inadequate ;  iTehouI}  include  property.    The 
JTsgtheld  many  States  in  prospect,  and  though  Spain  for 
a  ttnie~might  deprive  these  new  commonwealths  of  the   i 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  natural  outlet  of 
their  prodnctions,  yet,  she  would  ultimately  be  compelled 
to  yield  to  their  terms.    The  controversy  pending  at  this  . 
time  between  the  two  nations  respecting  the  navigation  of  i 
the  great  river  was  confidently  expected  to  end  in  favor  - 
of  the  United  States,  although  there  was  widespread  dis-    | 
content  among  the  people,  especially  in  the  West,  that    j 
Congress  was  willing  to  sacrifice  western  to^eaatern  inter-    / 
ests,  and  to  surrender  the  control  of  the  ^Mississippi  to 
Spain  for  an  unreasonable  time. 

Butler  and  Gteneral  Finckney,  believing  that  WilUam- 
son's  amendment  fell  short,  wished  thej^roea  indjidad^., 
in  the  rule  of  representation  equally  with  the  whites,  but 
tiiis  was  opposed  by  Gerry  on  the  ground  that  diree-fifths 
of  the  blacks  were,  to  say  die  least,  the  full  proportion 
that  could  be  admitted;  and  by  Gk)Tham  that  the  three- 
fifths  ratio  had  already  been  fixed  by  Congress  as  a 
rule~Jif  taxatioa.  The  del^ates  from  the  slave-holding 
States  had  insisted  that  the  blacks  were  inferior  Jo  free- 
meOfjad  yfit,  when  a  ratio  was  to  be  established,  assured 
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the  ConventitHi  tliat  they  vere  equal  to  them.  Thiu  tha 
iasae  was  raised  whether  slaves  shoold  be  cottnted  as  three- 
fifths  of  the  ratio  or  eqoallj  with  the  whites. 

Butler  held  that  slave  l&hor  in  South  Carolina  was  as 
valuable  and  productive  as  free'^labor  in  MassachuBetts 
and,  therefore,  should  be  equallj  represented.  Slaves  in- 
creased exports  and  imports,  and  as  yet  no  intimation  had 
been  given  that  exports  should  not  be  taxed.  But  !MasoD 
did  not  regard  them  as  equal  to  freemen,  remarking  that 
the  southern  States  had  slave  property  over  and  above 
property  of  the  kind  eonunon  to  all  the  States.  Though 
the  southern  States  had  insisted  on  the  infpinnn'tj7J~ff.ft 
blacks  when  there  was  an  intimation  of  taxing  them^  Wil- 
liamson reminded  Glorham  that  the  eastern  States  had 
then  contended  for  their  equality  with  f reemeiu  But  only 
three  States  supported  Butler's  proposition  to  consider 
the  blacks  equal  to  the  whites  in  the  apportionment^ 

Korris  objected  to  a  censuSj  in  the  belief  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  was  not  a  proper  standard  of  iro^jili. 
The  difficulty  was  intensified  by  the  confusion  of  persons 
and  property  in  slaves.  All  the  State  governments  being 
based  on  property,  that  precedent  seemed  of  final  anthor- 
ity,  and  it  may  be  said  that  so  long  as  slavery  continued 
in  existence  in  this  country  the  precedent  oontinued  in 
force.'  As  the  discussion  continued,  however,  some  of 
the  members  became  more  liberal  and  at  the  same  time 
more  just  in  their  opinions.     Sherman  expressed  belief 

1  Husacbnsetta,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  FeuurlTanlo,  Horr- 
l&nd,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  no;  Delaware,  Bontb  Carolina  and 
Qeorsia.  aye. 

■  See  my  Constltntlonal  History  of  the  American  People,  1776- 
18E0, 1,  Chapter  VII,  on  the  "Political  Estate  at  the  Openlns  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century."  Vol.  n.  Chapter  ZII,  "Dictates  ot  Free  Ia- 
bor."  Chapter  XV,  "The  Courts,  the  People,  Social  and  Civil 
Progreee." 
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tliat  populatimi_wa8_the_bg8t_rulo_  for  measuring  both 
wealth  and  representation,  Wilson  pronounced  wealth  an 
impracticable  basis.  Morris  ehrewdlj  obserred  that  if  the 
Convention  ooold  not  agree  on  a  rule  that  would  be  just 
at  the  outset,  it  could  hardly  expect  to  find  one  that  would 
be  just  in  all  time  to  come;  but  he  rejected  the  idea  that 
numbers  would  ever  be  the  just  rule.  He  was  gravely 
apprehensiTe  of  danger  from  the  West,  for  if  its  people 
evei;.gQt  power  into  their  hands  ttey  would  ruin  the  Atlan- 
"uc  igterestej  but  he  revolted  at  the  thought  of  admitting 
"Ibe  blacks  into  the  eenaua ;  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
said,  would  never  consent  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with 
slaves.  To  Madison's  surprise,  Morris  remarked  that  the 
best  course  that  could  be  taken  would  be  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  Congress,  a  confidence  in  popular  government  un- 
usual in  Morris,  but  his  confidence  did  not  include  the 
West  To  reconcile  Morris  with  himself,  said  Madison, 
one  must  imagine  that  he  determined  the  human  char- 
acter by  the  points  of  the  compass. 

Applying  Franklin's  rule,  worked  out  by.  him  nearly 
sixty  years  before,  Madison  now  declared  that  the  true 
measure  of  wealth  and  the  ability_to  pay  .taxes  was  labor,' 
and  t^f  wherever  it  was  easy  and  free  its  production  was 
greatest  For  this  reason  immigration-lrad' set  tn  "ftom 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States  iotaJjie^outh  and  South- 
west At  this  time  it  was  chiefiy  toward  Kentucky  ~and 
Tennessee,  "for  Uirttostile  tribes  in  the  Ohio  country  kept 
back  population.'  The  prospect  in  1787  was  that  the 
States  first  admitted  from  the  West  would.be  slave  StHt«[, 
It  was  decided  that  the  census  should  be  of  the  free  in* 


1  S«e  ante.  pp.  26-28. 

1  See  m7  Constltntlonal  Hlstoir  ol  the  American  People,  17TC- 
1S50,  I.  Chapter  VIII,  "The  First  Hisratlon  West" 
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habitants,'  but  should  it  include  three-fifths  of  the  black 
population  1  King  objected  that  this  would  prove  a  scarce 
of  discontent  amoiig  the  States  that  had  no  slaves.  UnlesB 
such  a  compromise  was  necessary  it  should  not  be  made> 
for  the  allotment  of  representatives  to  the  South  on  the 
basis  of  the  white  and  three-fifths  of  the  black  population 
had  already  given  it  more  than  its  share.  Wilson  went 
deeper  than  a  mere  objector  when  he  asked  on  what  prin- 
ciple only  three-fifths  of  the  negroes  were  admitted.  If 
admitted  as  citizens,  why  were  they  not  on  equality  with 
the  whites !  If  as  property,  why  was  not  oilier  property 
admitted  i  Perhaps  these  difficulties  might  be  overcome 
by  a  compromise.  The  unreasonableness  of  including 
three-fifths  of  the  blacks  in  the  census  caused  the  rejection' 
of  the  proposition,  but  it  was  agreed  that  a  census  should 
be  taken  every  fifteen  years.  The  unanimous  rejection 
of  WiUiamson's  proposition,  to  base  representation  on  the 
wealth  of  the  .Slfttea^and  their  population,  including  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves,  raised  apprehensions  of  reaching  a 
satisfactory  basis. 

Oouvemeur  Morris  then  led  the  thoughts  of  the  mem- 
bers in  a  new  direction  and  proposed  that  to  the  clause 
empowering  the  national  legislature  to  vary  representa- 
tion according  to  the  principle  of  wealth  and^^pulation, 
a  proviso  should  be  added,  that  taxation  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  representation,*  upon  which  Butler  promptly 

1  Hossaclinsettfl,  Connecticut,  Nev  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Nortb  Carolina,  aye;  Delaware,  Marrland,  Bonth  Carolina 
and  Ooorglai  no. 

1  Connecticut,  Virginia,  Nortti  Carolina,  Oeorgla,  aye;  HoBsa- 
chueettB,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  no.  Madleon  remarks,  that  Carroll  said.  In  explanation 
of  the  vote  of  Maryland,  that  he  wished  the  phraseoIoKy  so  Blt««d 
as  to  give  no  oSenBe  to  the  eastern  and  middle  States.  Documen- 
tary HlBtory,  m,  818.    ElUot,  V,  301. 

i  July  12.  .- 
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demanded  that  all  the  n^i^a  ahould  be  included.  Maeon 
admitted  the  justice  of  MorriB's  new  rule,  hut  feared  that, 
in  application,  it  might  emharraes  the  legislature  by  com- 
pelling it  to  adopt  the  old  plan  of  requisitions, — a  defect 
which  Morris  acknowledged  but  thought  might  be  removed  , 
by  restraining  the  rule  to  direct  taxation.  It  would  apply  ■  • 
to  indirect  taxes  on  exports  and  imports.  Morris's  inti- 
mation, that  exporte  might  he  taxed,  alarmed  Pinckiiey 
more  than  did  his  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  n^;roeB  in 
the  basis  of  representation,  for  the  exports  of  South  Caro- 
lina amounted,  he  said,  to  six  hundred  thousands  pounds 
sterling,  annually,  all  of  which  was  the  fruit  of  slave  labor. 
Yet,  the  State  would  not  be  represented  in  proportion  to 
this  amount,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a 
proportionate  tax.  A  clause,  therefore,  should  be  inserted 
in  the  system  restraining  the  l^slature  from  taxing..£X: 
po^  Morris's  idea  was  thus  approved  by  tEe  southern 
States,  but  Wilson  remarked  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  it  into  effect  unless  it  was  limited  to  dirgct^ taxation. 
Morris  modified  the  proposition  accordingly  and  it  passed 
without  opposition.  Thus  it  was  settled  that.4i.re<rt  taxa- 
tion should  be  apportioned  to  representation. 

TSfo~80oner  was  this  decision  reacEedthan  it  created 
alarm.  Davie  remarked  that  it  was  high  time  to  speak 
out.  The  intention  of  the  proposition  was  to  deprive  the 
southern  States  of  slave  representation.  North  Carolina 
would  never  confederate  unless  the  blacks  were  rated  at 
last  as  three-fifths.  If  the  eastern  States  meant  to  exclude 
them,  the  business  of  the  Convention  was  at  an  end.  The 
objection  of  the  southern  members  to  Morris's  plan  was 
to  the  uncertainty  of  its  means  for  securing  apportion- 
ment. The  mle,  said  Pinckney,  should  be  ascertained  and 
not  be  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature.    Proper^ 
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Id  slaves  onght  not  to  be  exposed  to  danger  nnder  a  gor- 
ermnent  instituted  for  the  protection  of  property.  In  some 
way  the  ingenaily  of  law-makers,  who  might  be  hostile 
to  slavery  or  disposed  to  discriminate  against  slave  labor 
must  be  circumvented.  It  was  lamentable  that  property 
in  slaves  existed,  yet,  as  it  did  exist,  said  Randolph,  its 
owners  must  be  secured.  Some  were  for  exdnding  slaves 
altogether,  therefore,  the  general  I^islature  ought  not  to 
be  left  at  liber^  to  include  them  or  not  at  its  pleasure. 

iXhe  gnestion  of  representation  was  thus  to  be  deteyntiged 
by  two  factors,  slavery  and  direct  X^xation. 

If  the  rule  could  be  so  expressed  as  to  make  slaves  only 
indirectly  an  ingredient,  by  providing  that  they  should 
enter  into  the  basis  of  taxation,  and  that  representation 
was  to  be  according  to  taxation,  the  desired  end,  thought 
Wilson,  would  be  attained;  and  he  proposed  that  repre- 
B^ttation  should  be  proportioned  to  direct  tazationTbnTtli 
order  to  ascertain '{he  alterations  required  ^roin  time"to 
time  by  changes  in  wealth  iind  population,  a  censoB  should 
be  taken.  This  suggestion  greatly  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  It  did  not  entirely  please  King,  who  still  believed 
that  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  legielatnie  to  the  rule 
of  numbers  at  best  an  uncertain  index  of  wealth.  But 
Wilson's  suggestion  did  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy 
Charles  Pinckney  and  the  more  southern  members,  who 
insisted  on  the  equal  represeutati({Q  of  negroes.  This  idea, 
however,  was  rejected,"  and  it  -wfts  decided  that  representa- 
tion in  the  House  should  be  proportioned  to  direct  taxation 
according  to  the  white  inhabitants  and  three-fifths  of  the 
black,  and  that  a  census  should  be  taken  within  six  years 


iSonUt  Carolina,  Oeorgla,  are;  HasoachoBetts,  ConnecUcnt 
(Jolinaon  are),  N«w  Jereey,  Pennsylvania  (three  ag^nst  two), 
Delawara,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  no. 
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of  the  firet  meeting  of  the  U^islatore  and  every  ten  years 
afterwards.^ 

On  the  principle  that  taxation  and  representation  shottld 
go  together,  Gerry  proposed,  that  from  the  first  meeting  of 
the  legislature,  until  the  cenans,  all  moneys  should  be 
raised  hy  direct  taxation  assessed  on  the  people  of  the 
several  States  according  to  the  number  of  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  House.  New  Hampshire  was  not  yet  repre- 
sented and  Williamson  thoo^t  that  Gerry's  proposition 
might  be  construed  as  taking  advantage  of  her  absence. 
Madison  favored  Garry's  suggestion,  because  he  thought 
it  would  tend  to  modify  the  views  of  both  parties ;  diat  is, 
the  opponents  of  the  admission  of  slaves,  and  the  friends 
of  such  a  measure ;  but  Ellsworth  and  Sherman  thon^t  it 
went  too  much  into  detail.  It  was  lost,  but  only  by  an 
equal  division,  which,  under  the  rules  was  a  negative  vote. 
However,  it  contained  a  pacific  element,  and  Qerry,  having 
modified  it  bo  that  the  mode  of  direct  taxation  during  the 
interval  should  be  prescribed  by  the  national  legislature, 
it  was  at  last  agreed  to.' 

Though  property  yiRs  the  ,baais  of  represeiiJation  fa-  ; 
miIiar~to~aIl  at  this  time,  it  seemed  to  Randolph  that  the 
apportionment  based  on  the  number  of  the  whites  and 
three-fifths  of  the  blacks  was  sufiScient,  and  that  the  term 
wealth  shonld  be  omitted.  Morris  pointed  out  that  this 
would  be  inconsistent,  for  if  n^roea  were  to  be  viewed 
as  inhabitants  and  the  revision  was  to  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  numbers,  they  ought  all  to  be  included,  but  if  the 

1  Connecticut,  PennsTlvanla,  Maryland,  VlrKlnla,  North  Caro- 
Ifna,  a«orgrla,  aye;  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  no;  MaBsachimttB, 
Soath  Carolina  divided. 

*  HasBachiiBetts,  VlrglnlB,  North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina, 
QMtglA,  aye;  Connectlcnt,  New  Jeraer.  Delaware,  Maryland,  no; 
PennaylvaitUi  divided. 
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principle  wfta  one  of  property,  the  word^w^^jjrasri^t 
There  wonld  be  no  end  of  demands  for  H^imtj  if  "every 
particular  interest  in  the  country  waTto  be  considered. 
TEe  eastern  States  had  their  fisheries,  the  Soutbun  tbeir 
slaves.  Wilson  was  not  disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  new 
States  in  the  West.  The  republic  might  increase  in  ex- 
tent indefinitely  if  it  kept  to  the  principle  of  the  rule  al_ 
majorities.  When  in  1783,  there  had  occurred  a  long  dia- 
cussion  in  Congress  on  the  measure  of  wealth,  all  had  been 
satisfied  that  the  role  of  numbers  did  notjiifier  mmnh 
'from  the  combined  rule  of  numbers  and  wealth.  ToWl- 
flon  properly  was  not  the  sole  or  primary  object  of  govern- 
ment aiid  society;  the  cultivation  and  improvenrent- of 
the  mind  was  tlie  great  end.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the 
majority  agreed  with  Wilson  that  an  apportionment  ac- 
cording to  nnmbera  was  one  essentially  according  to 
wealth,  that  the  word  wealth  was  elmoet  unanimotialy 
struck  out.'  Aa  Delaware  waa  in  hopes  of  annexing  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  it  was  nnanimously  agreed,  at 
E«ad'B  suggestion,  that  Kaudolph's  motion  should  include 
States  enlarged  by  addition  of  territory. 

The  exclusive  right  of  the  House  to  originate  bills  and 
the  equality  of  rotes  in  the  Senate  was  far  from  satia- 
factory  to  many.  If  the  propositions  were  taken  up  sep- 
arately they  might  be  rejected.  The  plan  thus  far,  as 
Sherman  remarked,  was  essentially  conciliatory,  and  there 
waa  B  disposition  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven, — on  the  representation  in  the  Senate 
and  the  exclusive  powers  of  the  House, — aa  a  whola  The 
opponents  of  the  national  plan  doubtless  agreed  with  Oerry 
that  it  was  better  to  accept  the  report  than  to  throw  it  out 
altogether.  But  by  tacit  consent  the  Convention  proceeded 
to  reconsider  It. 

1  Delaware,  no;  ConnectlcQt  diTlded. 
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Instead  of  an  equality  of  votes,  Pinckney  proposed  to 
apportion  repreeentation  in  the  Senate  among  tliirtj-six 
represeutatices.  Tide  was  a  step  toward  a  etrictlj  national 
plan  and  one  which  Wilson  approved.  But  Dayton  and 
Sherman  again  asserted  that  the  smaller  States  wonld  not 
give  up  j^eir  eauality,  though  Sherman  did  not  object 
that  the  vote  in  the  Senate  should  be  individual.  Madison 
desired  a  Senate  on  a  national  basis,  and  thought  Fiaek- 
ne/s  suggestion  a  reasonable  compromise,  but  the  sug- 
gestion practically  brought  the  Convention  back  to  the  old 
question  of  the  rule  of  sufFrage  in  the  two  Houses  with  a 
prospect  of  no  better  settlement  than  that  already  reached. 
Strong,  \Fho  seldom  spoke,  recalled  the  Convention  to  the 
situation.  Opinion,  be  said,  had  been  much  divided  and  in  ' 
order  to  avoid  evil  consequences  a  compromise  had  been 
suggested.  The  oommittee  appointed  had  reported  in 
favor  of  the  equal  vote  in  the  Senate,  although  some  of 
its  members  were  averse  to  it.  All  agreed  that  the  Con- 
federation was  nearly  at  an  end.  If  no  compromise  was 
made,  the  nnion.jt&£lf.^u8t  soon  Be  dissolved.  It  was 
not  probable  that,  shonld  the  Convention  fail  to  agree  upon 
a  plan,  the  lai^gg  States  or  '^e  small^ould  succeed  in 
agreeing.  No  one  oould  deny  that  the  Bmall  States  had" 
ma^e  a  concession  in  giving  the  House  the  excluBiye  right 
jtfi  originate  money  ^nis,  and  they  now  naturally  expected 
some  concession  from  the  large  States. 

But  if  equality  of  representation  was  substituted  for  ' 
proportional,  there  was  danger,  thought  Madison,  of  de- 
stroying the  proper  foundations  of  the  government.  ^The 
smaller  States  were  making  a  mistiike  in  the  means  they~ 
were  pursuing,  if  they  really  wished  a  government  armed 
with  powers  necessary  to  enforce  obedience  in  the  larger 
States  and  protect  the  liberties  of  alL  The  Confederation 
had  producd  results  sufficient  to  show  the  effect  of  foimd- 
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t  ing  a  -goTermnent  oq  improper  principles.     The  parties 
;  to  the  Confederation  had  joined  in  mntilatiiig  and  fetter- 
'  ing  th«  goremm^t  to  Bueh  a  degree  that  it  had  diaap- 
i  pointed  their  hopes.    Madison  saw  many  objections  to  an 
/  equal  vote  in  the  Senate  even  with  proportional  repreeen- 
tation  in  the  House.     The  minority  could  n^ative  the 
whole  majority  of  the  people  and  extort  measures  hj  affix- 
ing conditions  of  their  own  assent  to  theml    They  could 
force  measures  on  the  majority  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar 
powers  which  would  be  vested  in  the  Senate. 

Every  new  State  admitted  would  increase  the  evil.    The 
,  }  perpetuity  of  this  would  ^ve  the  ITorth  a  preponderance 
.   over  the  South, — a  serious  matter. 

The  institution  of  slavery  drew  the  line  of  distinction. 

I  ^  There  were  £ve  States  on  the  southern  but  eight  on  the 

.  '  northern  side  of  this  line.     If  proportional  representa- 

f    tion  was  adopted  in  the  Senate,  the  northern  States  would 

still  outnumber  the  southern,  but  not  in  the  same  degree, 

for  every  day  was  tending  toward  an  equilibrium.^ 

Wilson  spoke  in  the  same  strain;  the  gcpwlvotejEQuld 

put  the  control  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the 

small  States,  which  meant  government  by  tKe'minoHfy. 

It  would  be  said  that  the  Convention,  called  to  suggest  an 

efficient  government,  had  produced  one  more  complex  than 

the  C<mfederation  and  poeseseing  all  its  weakness.     At 

.  this  point  Ellsworth  asked  two  questions:     Had  Wilson 

'      '  ever  known  a  good  measure  to  fail  in  Congreea  for  lack 

■  !  of  a  majority  of  the  States  in  its  favor?     And  would 

■  Madison  say  that  the  ne^tive,  lodged  with  the  majority 

of  the  States,  even  the  smallest,  could  be  more  dangerous 

than  the  qualified  negative  which  it  was  proposed  to  give 

1  Id  17»  the  population  of  th«  tree  States  was  9<8,46S;  ot  Um 
slave  States,  1,961,374. 
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the  executive,  who  must  be  taken  from  some  one  State  t 
?£e 'membere,  however,  refused  to  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion they  had  already  taken,  and  Pincfcney'a  motion  for 
proportional  representation  in  the  Senate  was  rejected.* 

Having  now  gone  through  the  plan  and  fixed  its  im-   ' 
portant  landmarks,  the  task  of  settling  minor  matters  was 
comparatively  easy.     But  details  were  likely  to  bring  up 
all  the  old  differences  of  opinion  and  many  new  ones. 

I  Fennsrlvanla,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Soutb  Carolina,  aye;  Has- 
■achnutts  (King  aye,  Oorbain  absent),  ConBoctlcnt,  Kev  Jersey, 
Delaware,  North  Carolina,  Oeorgla,  no.  Reasonably  on  the  16tlL 
the  first  qneBtlon  taken  np  was  on  agreeing  to  the  whole  report 
of  t&e  committee  ae  amended  Including  an  equality  of  votes  In  the 
■eeond  branch  and  the  report  was  approved,  though  only  by  a 
majority  of  one;  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina  (Spai^t  no),  aye;  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Sotttb  Carolina,  0«orcla,  no.  Haasachoaetts  divided.  (Qerry 
and  Strong  aye,  King,  Oorham  no).  See  the  report  as  amended  la 
the  Journal,  Documentary  Hlfltory,  I,  94-S6,  In  Elliot,  I,  106-106. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

DBTAILB  OP  THB  FI.AIT  BIABOSATKD. 

;         The  equal  rote  of  the  States  in  tlie  Senate  did  not  sat- 
\    isfy  the  Dational  partj,  who  had  confidently  expected  that 
[    proportional  representation  would  prevail  in  both  branches. 
Kandolph,  believing  that  his  views  might  yet  be  adopted 
I    by  some  arrangement  that  would  satiBfj  the  smaller  States, 
I  enggested  an  adjoununent  that  the  large  States  might 
I  eoni er  in  the  crisis  and  the  small  ones  originate  some  plan 
I  of  conciliation.'     Patterson,  speaking  doubtless  for  some 
del^iates  from  the  small  States,  quickly  agreed  that  it 
was  high  time  for  the  members  to  adjonm,  rescind  the 
-jule  of  secrecy^  and  coosult  their  constituents.    But  Ran- 
dolph had  not  intended  to  be  taken  so  literally ;  he  wished 
an  adjournment  only  for  e  day,  and  in  this  it  was  found  he 
expressed  die  wishes  of  the  majority.    The  adjournment 
was  taken,  and  a  conference  of  the  delegates  from  the 
larger  States  was  held,  attended  by  some  from  the  smaller. 
Their  conversation  soon  disclosed  the  impolicy  of  risking 
a  failure  of  the  Convention  by  opposing  the  decision  al- 
ready reached,  but  the  best  result  of  the  consnltation  was 
the  conviction  of  the  delegates  from  the  smaller  States 
that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  Union  with  the 
lei^r  in  any  plan,  even  with  proportional  representation 
in  the  Senate.    It  would  appear  that  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment nothing  was  more  timely  than  an  informal  confer- 
ence of  this  kind  on  all  matters  in  dispute.    At  last  it  was 
\  settled  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  disturb  the  equal  vote 
>  [  in  the  Senate.' 

iJnly  16. 

■  This  chapter  ia  baaed  on  the  debates  In  the  Convention,  Jal7 
l$-26.  See  Hadlaon'a  Notes  In  the  Documentair  History,  III, 
344-443;  Billot,  T,  S1T-37G;  Journal,  Documentary  Hietory.  I, 
fl6-IlS;  Billot,  t,  207-220;  Madison's  Worhs  (Gilpin),  n,  1110- 
1226;  Scott's  Edition,  Madison's  Psi>era,  868-449. 
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It  waa  difficult  to  fix  the  dividing  line  between  national 
and  State  powers,  though  Sherman  thought  it  coold  be 
drawn  withoQt  difficulty.^  The  general  legislature  should 
be  authorized  to  make  laws  binding  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  cases  concerning  their  common  inter- 
ests, but  should  not  interfere  with  the  internal  police  of  the 
Statea.  Morris  opposed  this  because  it  would  allow  the 
States  to  emit  issues  of  paper  money.  Sherman  read  an 
enumeration  of  powers  to  be  granted  including  taxes  on 
trade  but  not  direct  taxation.  From  this  Morris  inferred 
that  Sherman  intended  that  the  general  government  should 
depend  on  requisitions  like  the  old  Congress,  an  idea,  he 
said,  subversive  of  government  Though  Sherman's  sug- 
gestion was  rejected,  it  indicated  the  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum, for  Bedford  and  Morris  now  proposed  to  empower 
the  general  Ic^slature  to  pass  laws  in  all  cases,  including 
those  in  which  the  States  were  incompetent ;  a  proposition 
which  tended  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  States  just  aa 
Sherman's  had  tended  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Kation. 
The  idea  startled  Randolph,  because  it  involved  the  viola- 
tion of  State  constitutions  and  laws,  but  familiar  with  such 
violations  by  the  Stetes  and  the  consequent  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  the  Confederation,  the  majority  agreed  with 
Bedford.' 

Morris  opposed  granting  the  national  legislature  tile 
power  to  negative  State  laws  even  when  oontrovening  the 
Constitution  or  treaties ;  the  grant,  he  said,  was  unneoefl- 
saiy,  as  it  would  be  inclilded  in  the  authority  of  the  gen- 
eral legislature.  Martin  opposed  it  as  improper,  because 
subjecting  the  States  to  an  inquisition  by  the  general  leg- 

iJuly  17. 

1  MuBactansetta,  Connecticut,  Nev  Jersey,  Pennaylvuita,  D«l- 
aware,  Harrluid,  Virginia,  Korih  Carolina,  aye;  Sontb  Carolina 
and  OMrgla,  no. 
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islatore.  But  Hadison  pronooneed  it  eBsentdal  both  to 
the  ^ciency  and  the  Becority  of  the  gOTemmeiit,  for  the 
States  would  pursue  dieir  particular  interests  and  tend 
to  deatroj  the  general  sjstem  unless  effectually  controlled. 
The  State_courtBj!fiuld  not^feg.  trusted,  as  Sherman  had 
intimated,  to  pronoimce  against  laws  oontTorening  the 
^l"  authori^  of  the  Union,  for  the  judges  were  appointed  by 

the  I^^atures  and  would  probably  be  displaced,  as  they 
had  been  in  Bhode  Island,  if  they  pnmounoed  a  law  nn- 
.  I  constitutionaL'  Uorris,  however,  was  not  connnced,  be- 
'  lieving  that  the  very  proposal  of  the  n^ative  would  antag- 
onize all  the  States.  The  national  judiciary  should  set 
aside  a  law,  and  this  riew  was  sustained.    Without  dis- 

I  cussion,  a  propoeition  of  Martin's  was  then  adopted,  that 
'  the  legislative  acts  of  the  United  States  and  of  treaties 
;  under  their  authority  should  be  the  supreme  law,  by  which 

the  judges  in  the  States  should  be  bound. 

Though  it  was  agreed  that  the  national  executive  should 

;  /  be  a  single  person,  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion 

M  as  to  the  manner  of  choosing  him.    T^e.^tate_^eo&{^te 

_did  not  favor  a  popular  election,  yet  the  Convention  did 

not  like  to  trust  the  choice  to  the  assemblies.    The  distrust 

of  the  large  States  by  the  small  disfavored  any  mode  that 

'.  I  was  likely  to  give  the  larger  ones  the  best  chance  for  the 

I I  appointment.  Morris,  after  measuring  all  the  difficulties, 
I  preferred  an  election  by  the  freeholders  of  the  country  at 

large.  The„  New_  England  members^  familiar  with  the 
!  idea,  also  favored  this,  but  the  dele^tes  from  ths^^utii, 
'  having  noezperience  with  this  method,  generally  opposed 

it.    —  - 

The  principal  objections  to  the  plan  were  the  incapacity 

of  the  people  to  select  the  proper  person, — a  difficulty  inoi- 
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dent  to  the  liniitationa  set  on  the  elective  franchise  at  tfaie 
time, — and  the  lack  of  faeilitiefl  for  knowing  the  oandi-  - 
datea,  who  might  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  voter.  The  | 
economic  transfonnation  which  has  made  the  America  of  I  ' 
our  day  so  milike  the  America  of  the  time  of  this  Con-  ' 
vention,  was  not  then  anticipated.  Its  members  saw  no  . 
prospect  of  a  large  extension  of  the  franchise,'  nor  ooald 
they  see  any  way  by  which  the  voters  would  be  able  to 
become  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  in  difier- 
ent  States.  The^vr  newspapers  in  existence  had  a  lim- 
ited circulation  about  their  place  of  issue.  A  Viiginian, 
who  seldom  saw  the  O^eUe  of  his  own  State  had  scarcely 
heard  of  the  existence  of  Oazettea  in  others,  and  of  their 
contents  he  was  in  deplorable  ignorance.  That  restless 
and  free  movement  among  the  people  which  characterizes 
America  to-day  was  unknown.  What  knowledge  the  masses 
of  the  people  had  of  public  affairs  in  their  own  States 
was  obtained  chiefly  by  hearsay,  and  only  vague  rumors 
reached  them  of  the  course  of  events  in  other  States.  On 
acconnt  of  tliese  limitations,  the  people  were  peculiarly 
open  to  oral^  appeals.  It  was  the  age  of^  local  politics. 
The  dependence  of  the  people  upon  public  speakers  for 
a  knowledge  of  public  affairs  largely  explains  that  personal 
influence  which  a  few  men  acquired  in  the  country,  and 
also  that  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  new  plan  of  gov- 
ernment which  the  members  of  the  Convention  frequently 
expressed,  for  they  knew  that  the  people  would  derive  their 
notions  of  it  almost  entirely  from  their  favorite  leaders, 
who,  if  opposed  to  the  new  plan,  would  not  hesitate  to  mis- 
represent its  character  and  purpose.  Thus  the  economic 
^jcondition  of  the  country  at  the  time  dominated  their 
tbou^t  and  practically  determined  the  mode  of  choosing 
the  chief  executive. 

1  Bm  Cbapten  In  Book  n..  poet.  VoL  m. 
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Were  it  not  for  tlie  opportunity  for  jstrigae,  an  deo- 
tioD  by  the  national  legislature  offered  the  fewest  objeo- 
tions.    Essentially  the  same  objectiona  lay  to  it  as  to  a 
choice  by  the  assemblies.    The  habitual  confidence  which 
.III  I      the  popular  method  in  rogue  in  Kew^EngWid  established 
\  '        was  unknown  elsewhere,  except  in  New  YorL    With  the 
(    prospect  of  new  States  ia  the  West,  posBeseing  the  hetero- 
..    geneous  interests  which  Horris  apprehended,  tba  objectiona 
I !    to  a  popolar  election  were  intensified.    WilsOTi'sjj^M^nM 
in  this  mode  waa_tha  result  of  his  fidelity  tQ^hj^^li^ctJ 
ideals  rather  than  of  experience  or  observation.     In  bis 
political  philosophy  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.    On  a 
tot  vote,  only  one  State,  Pennsylvania,  approved  an  ejec- 
tion, by  the  people;  a  moat  signifieant  sigQjif  the^oQO^ 
of  government  in  America  prevailing  at  this  time.    The 
rejection  of  an  election  by  the  assembliee  an<d  Jiy.  ^ 
geople  compelled  now  the  choice  of  acme  untned  method, 
or  a  choice  by  the  national  legislature,  after  the  State  prece- 
.  dents.    Uartin  and  Eroom  proposed  electors  appointed  by 
the  assemblies,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  approved.    The 
'  I    dioice  by  the  national  If^islature  was  then  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  ineligibility  of  the  executive  for  a  second  term, 

I  r- 1     i  I    which  had  been  agreed  on,  was  struck  out  at  the  suggestion 

■^  -^  '  of   Houston  and    Sherman,  because,  as    Morris  said,  it 

tended  to  destroy  the  great  motive  of  good  behavior.    This 

:    decision  affected  the  executive  term,  which^  Brocmi  said, 

should  be  shorter  than  seven  years.    Distrust  of  exeog^ya. 

power  jyasjiharactetistic  of  ^  times,  and  a  long  term  was 

feared. 

Those  of  the  national  party,  like  Iforris  and  Hamiltcm^ 
would  have  the  term  for  good  behavior ;  bat  this,  it  was 
believed,  would  run  too  great  a  risk,  though  it  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  provision  for  impeachment    An  executive 
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for  life  hinted  etrongly  at  monarchy,  hat  the  oouatry  waa 
in  far  greater  danger  in  another  direction.    Its  experience, 
as  Kadiaon  remarked,  had  proved  a  tendency  in  the  State 
govemmentB  to  throw  all  power  into  the  l^ielative  vortex.  .  ^ 
Generally  the  goremors  were  little  more  than  ciphers,  and    ' 
Uie^leg^ati}r.es~~omnipotenL     Unlees  some  restraint  was  ' 
put  upon  them,  a  rerolation  of  some  kind  would  he  inevit- 
abl&    The  restraint  must  he  a  strong  executiTS.^     There 
were  not  more  than  three  or  four  avowed  friends  of  the 
term  for  good  behavior,  and,  like  Morris,  they  favored  it 
hecause  of  its  promised  independency  and  responsibility. 
But  at  this  time  the  matter  went  no  further  than  to  ana- 
tain  the  earlier  decision  for  eeven  years,  leaving  the 
question  of  a  second  term  unsettled. 

The  appointment  of  judges  by  the  Senate,  which  had 
be^  agreed  to»  Wilson  and  Morris  thought,  less  desirable 
than  by  the  executive,  because  he  would  be  more  responsi- 
ble for  his  choice  and  equally  able  to  make  a  good  one.* 
Moreover,  as  Sherman  remarked,  he  would  be  more  likely 
to  distribute  appointments  over  the  country.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  Khode  Island  judges  seems  to  have  greatly  ^'  / 
iffipressed  our  statesmsn  at  this  time,  and  they  were  deter-  '-r  7  ''~ 
mined  not  to  subject  the  judiciary  to  the  whims  of  a  Xb^s- 
lative  body,  yet,  some  provision  must  be  made  for  guarding 
against  niisbehavior  and  malfeasance.  Tn  order  to  unite 
the  advantages  of  responsibility  which  the  executive  ap- 
pointment offered  and  ihat  of  wide  information,  which  a 
senatorial  appointment  would  give,  Madison  su^ested  . 
that  the  judges  should  be  appointed  by  the  executive  with 
the  concurrence  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  Senate.    The  '  \ 

1  For  an  account  of  tbe  orsanUatirai  of  the  State  sovemments 
■t  thlB  time  see  tnr  ConatitatlonaJ  History  of  tbe  American  Peo- 
ple, 177S-1860, 1,  Chapters  n,  m  and  VU. 

■  Jnlr  18. 
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whole  question  was  how  to  secure  good  appointments  by 
responsible  and  capable  means.  The  coneunrence  of  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  raised  objections,  bnt  Beema  to  have 
suggested  to  Gh)rham  that  the  judges  should  be  nominated 
i  and  appointed  by  the  executive  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  after  the  method  which  Maasachusette 
.had  follbwed  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  Though 
Gorbam's  proposition  was  lost  by  an  equal  vote,  it  was 
not  forgotten.  - 

Many  members  doubted  the  need  of  inferior  tribanalB, 
believing  that  the  State  governments  would  suffice,  and 
moreover  that    the  two  jurisdictions  would    interfere.' 
t  Courts  already  existed  in  the  States  with  jurisdiction  for 
-  .  piracies  and  other  ofFenses  on  the  high  seas.'     Giorham 
remarked  that  no  complaints  had  been  made  by  the  assem- 
blies or  by  the  State  courts.    He  believed  that  inferior 
tribuntJa  were...e«sential  to  render  the  authority  of  the 
na^nal  l^slature  effectual     Randolph  wae  tmwilling 
to  trust  the  administration  of  the  national  laws  to  the 
[  State  courts  as  the  cases  arising  would  often  affect  botii  the 
> '  general  and  the  local  policy.    It  was  therefore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  peace  and  harmony  that  the  provision 
for  these  tribunals  was  unanimously  agreed  to.    For  the 
same  reason  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  was 
made  to  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  national  laws. 

It  was  considered  inexpedient  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  Congress  till  it  had  completed  its  mgage- 
',  '       ments  or  till  all  the  States  had  adopted  the  new  govem- 
V  ment    It  was  agreed  that  the  plan  should  go  into  effect  on 

Y'"-  ratification  by  a  lesser  number.     It  was  objected  that  if 

1  The  subject  Is  dlBcnsaed  at  I«mrUi  In  tbe  rederallet.  No. 
LXXXL 

*  See  the  Olmatead  case  United  States  vs.  Peters,  5  Cranch,  197. 
For  a  brief  blstoiy  of  the  case.  Hlldreth.  Ill,  15&-1M. 
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the  natiooal  goTemmeot  guaranteed  the  eziating  lavs  of 
the  States,  then  sta;-Iaws  such  as  bad  been  passed  in  Bbode 
Island  would  be  approved,  and  these,  all  agreed,  were  very 
objectionable.  Though  the  purpose  of  the  guarantee  was 
internal  peace,  and  as  Randolph  said,  to  sappress  domestic 
commotionB,  Houston  expressed  his  fears  at  perpetuating 
some  of  the  State  ConatitutiouB,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Q«oi:gia  of  1777,  objectionable,  doubtless,  because  of  its 
provision  for  a  legislatore  consisting  of  a  single  House 
and  for  compulsory  voting;  faults  which  were  corrected 
by  the  new  constitution  of  1789.  The  right  of  the  general 
government  to  suppress  rebellion  and  insurrection  was 
construed  as  an  invasion  of  State  sovereignty,  and  was 
opposed  by  Luther  Martin.  But  the  real  pnrpose  of  the 
guarantee  was  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  other  tiian 
a  republican  government  among  the  States,  and  Wilson's 
phraseology  was  adopted,  that  a  republican  form  should 
be  guaranteed  to  each  State,  and  that  each  should  be  pro- 
tected against  foreign  and  domestic  violence. 

The  question  of  the  re^ligibility  of  the  executive  in-  :      /  ^  ■ -, 
volving  as  it  did  his  term,  powers  and  method  of  removal,  C 

had  been  postponed,  and  Morris,  in  discussing  it,  touched 
on  the  objects  to  be  secured  in  the  organization  of  this  de- 
partment of  government.'  He  should  control  the  legisla- 
ture, whose  members  otherwise  would  seek  their  own 
benefit ;  be  should  be  the  guardian  of  the  people,  of  whose 
interests  he  would  be  the  best  judge,  and  bis  office  should 
attract  men  of  the  highest  abilities,  and  of  wealth  sufficient 
to  make  Hhena  injsensible  to  the  salary.  It  would  seem 
that  Morris  was  not  so  much  averse  to  a  King  as  to  the 
name.  It  was  considered  of  greatest  importance  that 
the  executive  should  be  a  check  on  other  departments  and 
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}  be  a  ^uteeto  whatever  irregular  tendencies  thej  might 
manifest. 

A  chief  magiatrate  bo  powerful  was  not  to  the  liking 
of  the  more  democratic  members,  who,  like  Hadiaon  and 
Randolph,  were  willing  to  make  him  safely  independent, 
bnt  not  to  tempt  him  with  a  possible  reappointment  A 
reasonable  term  and  ineligibility  met  witii  their  approvaL 
As  Sherman  su^ceted,  the  Conatitation  should  not  ez- 
dade  a  man  from  the  office  who  had  proved  himself  fit 
for  it,  and,  with  this  thought  in  mind,  Rnfos  King  sug- 
gested, as  a  way  ont  of  the  dlfficnltj,  tliat  jtreeidential  elec- 
tors chosen  by  the  people  woold  offer  the  fewest  objections ; 
but  there  was  a  general  unwillingness  to  allow  tbe'people 
to  participate  so  directly  in  thechoice,  and  Patterson,  pei> 
haps  owing  to  King's  so^estion,  proposed  electors 
chosen  by  the  assemblies,  the  number  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States.  The  chief  merit  of  a  popnlar  election, 
m^tadisQp's  judgment,  was  its  independency.  It  would 
prevent  improper  connections  between  the  executive  and 
the  l^isiature,  whether  State  or  nationaL  A  choice  by 
special  electors  would  be  a  compromise  and  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  suggestion  was  favorably  entertained.  But 
the  suggested  apportionment  of  the  electors  raised  aU  the 

~!  old  difficulties  which  had  been  settled  ho  doubtfully  when 
the  basis  of  representation  was  adoptod.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  the  executive  should  be  appointed  by  elee- 
tors,*  and  that  they  should  be  chosen  by  the  assembliea." 
The  executive  was  declared  re-eligible,'  and  his  tenn  was" 

1  Connecticut,  New  Jeraer,  PennBylvanla.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  aje;  NorOi  Carolina,  Soath  Carolina,  Georsla,  no.  Haa- 
sachosetts  divided. 

■  MaasachusettB,  Connectlcnt,  New  Jerser.  FennaylTanla,  Dela- 
ware, Harrland,  North  Carolina,  OeorKta,  are;  Virginia,  Sontb 
Carolina,  no. 

>  HasBachneettfl,  ConnecUcnt,  New  Jeraer,  Pennarlvanla,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  OeorglB,  aye;  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  no. 
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made  six  yeais.'  The  presidential  deotora  should  be 
twentj-five  in  number,  which  waa  Qerrya  su^eation,  and 
be  apportioned  among  the  States.' 

The  English  precedent  established  impeachment  for  the 
advisors  of  the  King,  but  not  for  the  King  himself,  and 
though  it  weighed  lightly  with  the  Convention,  it  seems 
to  have  had  its  influence,  for  Morris  remarked  that  the 
executive  could  not  do  a  criminal  act  without  coadjutors, 
and  that  the  short  term  allowed  an  easy  removaL  More- 
over, who  would  impeach  him  and  who  would  perform 
his  functions  during  the  j^teachment j  Franklin,  with 
his  usual  penetration,  favored  the  impeachmentcTauBe  as 
highly  advantageous  to  the  executive,  for  it  would  be  a 
means  of  vindicating  his  character  and  bis  administra- 
tion. The  short  term  did  not  seem  a  sufBcient  security 
to  Madison,  for  the  executive  might  become  incapable  of 
performing  his  duties  or  he  might  betray  his  trust ;  in  a 
word,  he  would  be  liable  to  many  infirmities  which  eonld 
not  befall  the  legislative  body,  but  to  authorize  the  l^is- 
lature  to  impeach  Mm.  would  make  him  in  a  measure  de- 
pep^eot  on  that  body, — an  evil  which  Pincfcney  and  Gerry 
depicted  at  length.  It  was  desirable  that  the  prooeed- 
ings  in  impeachment  should  be  conducted  by  a  more  per- 
manent body  than  the  legislature,  and  one  less  liable  to 
corruption.  Morris,  who  had  proposed  that  the  clause  on 
impeachment  should  be  struck  out,  now  declared  that  his 
opinitm  had  been  changed  by  the  aigument  and  he  was 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  provision.  The 
search  then  was  for  the  proper  agency,  which  at  present 
was  not  apparent 

>  Delaware  alone,  no. 

■  Jul7  20,  UassachnsettB,  Connecticut,  Pennsrlvanla,  Vlrftnla, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  aye;  New  Jerser,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  0«OTgiB,  no. 
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As  the  members  bad  grown  up  under  a  political  Bystean 
which  provided  an  executire  conncil,  many,  like  Wilson' 
were  favorable  to  the  association  of  one  with  the  chief  mag- 
istrate. Bj  this  means  hasty  laws  could  be  cut  off  and 
the  executive  also  held  in  proper  check.  Wilaon  was  ee- 
pecially  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  scheme,  perhaps 
from  partiality  to  the  Cooncil  of  Censors  in  his  own  state* 
and  he  rraiewed  bis  proposition  to  associate  the  Snprenw 
Court  with  the  executive  in  the  reviaionary  power.  The 
only  State  which  at  this  time  employed  the  judges  in  this 
way  was  Massachusetts.  It  authorized  each  branch  of  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  the  governor  and  council,  to  require 
the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  "upon 
important  questions  of  law  and  on  solemn  occasions."" 
Gorham  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Kaasachusetts  provi- 
sion and  Ellsworth  heartily  approved.  Madison  favored 
Wilson's  plan,  not  so  much  out  of  consideration  for  the  ex- 
ecutive, as  because  it  would  assist  the  judiciary  to  defend 
itself  against  legislative  encroachments.  He  feared  that 
in  the  new  government,  as  in  the  States,  the  legjslatare 
would  have  the  chief  control.  This  finessing  to  hedge 
each  department  of  the  government  about  with  checks  and 
balances  may  seem  to  some,  now,  pettj^  and  superHuous, 
but  we  must  remember  that  ve.know  ike  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  a  national  political  system  having~e  " 
history  of  more  than  one  hundred  years,  while  _ito 
framers  ksaw  it  only  as  a  government  op.  paper.  Its  ad- 
ministration has  worked  out  its  functions  more  or  less 
clearly,  but  to  the  members  of  the  Convention  its  functions 
were  more  or  less  obscure,  and  its  practical  value  seemed 
to  depend  upon  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  three 

1  Pennsrlvanla,  conatltnUon,  1776. 

*  MasBachnsettfl  constltntian.  1780,  Part  S,  Chapter  S,  Article  IL 
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familiar  departments.  Even  Mason,  who  bad  all  along 
iueiBted  on  the  threefold  division  and  the  separatioo  of 
powers,  favored  the  association  of  the  judiciary  with  the 
executive  in  the  revisionar;  power,  as  a  source  of  confi- 
dence to  him.  The  expositors  of  the  laws,  said  Gerry, 
shonld  never  be  made  lawmakers,  and  Strong  agreed  with 
him  that  no  maxim  was  better  established.  Morris  in- 
clined to  the  association,  having  in  mind  the  share  which 
English  judges  sometimes  had  in  legislation,  but  his  real 
purpose,  like  Madison's,  was  to  guard  against  legislative 
osurpation.  He  believed  that  the  judges  would  prove  a 
strong  preventive  of  laws  for  the  emission  of  paper  money, 
the  scaling  of  debts  and  other  popular  measures. 

To  all  these  mechanical  arrangements  Martin  objected 
on  the  ground  of  expense.     There  was  no  evidence  that 
the  judges  possessed  a  higher  character  than  the  law-mak- 
ers.    They  already  had  a  negative  in  their  judicial  func- 
tions; would  have  a  double  one  if  joined  with  the  exec- 
utive, and  this  association  would  lose  tkem  the  confidence 
of  the  people.     Wilson  attempted  to  meet  the  objections 
that  the  association    would    violate  Montesquieu's  well 
known  principle,  saying  that  the  separation  of  the  depart-  . 
ments  did  not  require  that  they  should  have  separate  ob-    i 
jects,  but  this  refinement  of  the  principle  did  not  convince    ' 
Qerry,  who  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  the  executive    i 
an  absolute  negative  for  his  own  defense,  rather  than  to 
blend  judicial  and  executive  functions  together,  and  though 
Wilson's  proposition  had  been  ably  defended,  the  majority 
agreed  with  Butledge,  that  judges  ought  never  to  ff.ve 
their  opinion  on  a  law  until  it^ouId~come  before  them, 
"  Rfld  the  proposition  was  lost,' 

1  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia,  are;  HaMachuHtts,  Del&- 
ware,  Nortli  Carolina,  Soatb  Carolina,  no;  PensBTlvania  and 
Georgia  divided;  Nev  Jersey  absent. 
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HadisoQ  favored  the  nomiDation  of  judges  bj  the  exec* 
utive  and  their  appointment  hy  the  Senate  unless  dis- 
agreed to  bj  two-thirds,  which  he  thought  would  secure 
responsibility  and  capacity  for  the  choice.  There  was  little 
objection  to  the  participation  of  the  Senate  in  the  appoint- 
ment, but  Pinckney  doubted  that  the  executive  would  have 
either  the  requisite  knowledge  of  proper  persons  or  the 
confidence  of  the  people  for  making  so  important  an  ap- 
pointment, and  he  favored  placing  it  exclusively  with  the 
Senate.  The  general  discussion  of  checks  and  balances  had 
done  much  to  clear  up  the  functions  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
disposition  to  confide  in  it  was  now  strong,  but  Randolph 
and  Oorham  feared  that  an  appointment  of  judges  exda- 
Bively  by  the  Senate  would  be  the  result  of  intrigue  and^r- 
sonal  regard,  and  therefore,  the  Massachusetts  plan  of 
executive  nomination  and  senatorial  approval  should  be 
followed.  Tet,  as  Ellsworth  said,  if  the  executive  could 
be  trusted  with  the  command  of  the  army,  he  could  be 
entrusted  with  the  appointment  of  the  judges.  Gerry  was 
anxious  to  follow  a  mode  which  would  satisfy  both  the 
people  and  the  States,  and  his  remarks  led  Madison  to 
say  that  he  was  not  anxious  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
should  be  necessary  to  agree  to  a  nomination.  By  one 
of  those  sudden  changes  often  observed  in  parliamentary 
bodies,  the  Convention  now  not  only  rejected  Madison's 
proposition  of  executive  nomination  and  appointment  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  but,  reversing  its  former  vote, 
decided  that  the  Senate  should  elect  the  judges.* 

The  obligation  of  an  oath  to  support  the  State  constitu- 
tions seemed  to  Williamson,  who  was  a  strong  defender 
of  State  rights,  more  proper  to  bo  required  from  national 
ofiieers,  than  an  oath  from  the  State  officers  to  support  the 

1  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Marjland,  North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
olina, a«orsla,  &ye;  Massachusetts.  Fennsylvnoia,  Virginia,  no. 
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national  govemmeDt,*  bnt  WilBon  characterized  an  oath 
as  only  a  left  handed  security  at  beet.  Ferhapa  long  resi- 
dence among  the  Friends  in  FennsylTania  had  won  him  to 
some  of  their  views.  A  good  government,  he  said,  did  not 
require  oaths,  and  a  had  one  ought  not  to  be  supported. 
Moreover,  aa  Gorham  said,  an  oath  might  be  in  the  way  of 
amendments,  aa  it  woold  apply  only  to  the  existing  Con- 
stitution, though  alteratione  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  the  original  instrument  Ko  State  officer  took 
oath  to  support  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  omis- 
sion had  indicated  the  prevailing  and  conspicuons  prefer- 
ence for  the  State  governments,  but  largely  in  the  belief 
that  this  would  be  cured,  the  requirement  of  an  oath  was 
unanimously  approved. 

Distrust  of  the  assemblies  was  largely  the  cause  of  the 
original  plan  to  submit  the  Constitution  to  conventions 
chosen'expressly  by  the  people ;~ and  even  greater  distrust 
of  the  people  possessed  some  members,  of  whom  Ellsworth 
ancTPatterson  were  the  moat  outspoken,  Hason,  voicing 
the  national  idea,  considered  a  submission  of  the  plan  to 
the  people  most  essential.  The  assemblies  would  have  no 
power  to  ratify,  as  they  were  mere  creations  of  the  State 
constitutions  and  could  not  be  greater  than  the  source  of 
their  power.  Yet,  not  a  single  constitution  authorized 
them  to  ratify  the  new  system.  Besort,  therefore,  must 
be  had  to  the  j)eople.  In  most  of  the  States,  constitutions 
had  })eien  promulgated  and  did~no^'BpHhg  from  the  source 
of  sovereignty,  itese  were  Mason's  sentiments,  and  were 
- "fentertafneiT also  by  Randolph;  but  Gerry  believed  this 
idea  went  too  far,  as  tending  to  prove  the  tineonstitu- 
tionality  of  the  Articles  and  even  of  the  State  governments. 


■  Jnlr  SS.    John  Langdon  and  Mcholas  Oilman  from  New 
brnpaUre  took  tbelr  seats  this  day. 
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\  He  o<rald  not  conceive  that  tl;e.4>eople,  i^^s 
citable  aa  tlwy  were,  could  agree  on  anjti^. 

His  colleague,  Qorham,  saw  five  reasons,  however,  for 
popular  ratification  through  oonventiona;  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  Constitution  through  the  two  branches  of  the 
State  l^slatures ;  the  fact  that  man;  able  men  were  ex- 
dnded  from  the  legislatures,  who  might  be  elected  to  a  ocmi;- 
vention  and  among  these  must  be  ranked  many  of  the 
daymen  who  were  friends  of  good  government ;  the  l^is- 
latores  would  be  interrupted  with  a  variety  of  business  of 
inferior  moment,  which  would  allow  designing  men  to 
secure  delays,  if  not  to  frustrate  the  system  altogether,  and 

'  if  the  laws  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  to  be 
observed  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  States  would 
be  necessary.  Rhode  Island  might  persist  in  her  opposi- 
tion and  thus  ruin  the  plan.  Probably  other  States  would 
join  her,  as  New  York,  which  seemed  much  attached  to  a 
policy  of  taxing  her  neighbors  by  regulating  their  trade'' 
to  her  ovm  advantage  ;*  therefore  the  Constitution  should 
not  be  delayed  for  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  States. 
Ellsworth  strenuously  denied  the  lack  of  authority  in  the 
assemblies  to  ratify.  The  prevailing  wish  of  the  people, 
especially  in  the  East,  was  to  get  rid  of  the  public  debt,  yet, 
his  idea  of  strengthening  the  national  government  implied 
the  increase  of  the  debt.  The  prospect  of  ratification  was 
gloomy.*  King,  who  acted  generally  with  the  national 
party,  agreed  with  Ellsworth,  on  the  competency  of  the 
assemblies,  but  opposed  ratification  by  them  on  the  grotmd 
of  necessity ;  because  a  reference  to  conventions,  generally 

,  chosen,  would  be  the  most  certain  means  of  obviatiug  all 
doubts  and  disputes  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  the  new 
plan. 

1  Sm  Vol  n.  p.  10 
*  See  ToL  n,  pp.  7-18. 
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Madifltm  was  convinced  that  the  asaemblies  were  clearly 
inctnnpetent  to  ratify,  because  the  changes  prop<»ed  by  the 
national  ajBtem  would  make  inroads  on  the  State  oonsti- 
tntiona;  and  it  would  be  a  novel  and  dangerous  doctrine 
that  a  Ic^slature  could  change  a  constitution  to  which  it 
owed  its  existence.  The  difference  between  a  political 
system  founded  on  the  legislatures  and  one  founded  on  the 
people  was  the  true  difference  between  a  league,  or  treaty, 
and  the  Constitution.  All  the  conaiderationa  which  had 
recommended  a  reform  of  the  Confederation,  by  a  special 
convention  rather  than  by  Congress,  favored  ratification  by 
State  conventions  rather  than  by  State  l^slatures ;  and 
this  view  of  the  matter  was  sustained,^  but  the  Oonatitntion 
shoold  first  have  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Though  it  had  been  decided  that  the  vote  of  the  States  in 
the  Senate  was  to  be  equal,  the  manner  of  voting  there 
was  not  yet  determined.  Morris  and  King  proposed  that 
the  senators  should  vote  as  individuals  instead  of  by  States, 
oa  in  the  old  Congress,  but  this  implied  that  the  number 
for  each  State  must  first  be  determined.  If  each  State 
had  two  only,  and  a  majority  made  a  quorum,  said  Morris, 
fourteen  m^nbere,  too  small  a  number  for  so  great  a 
tmst,  would  control  the  Senate,  but  Gorham  thought  that 
a  small  number  would  be  the  most  convenient  for  decid- 
ing peace  or  war,  and  two  from  each  State  would  be 
sufficient.  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Maine  and  Frankland 
would  soon  be  added  to  the  existing  number,  and  some 
of  the  large  States  weald  doubdees  be  divided.  The 
BtrengA  of  ibe  general  government  would  lie  not  in  the 
largeness,  but  in  the  smallness  of  the  States.  Mason 
agreed  with  Gorham  that  three  from  each  State  would 

1  New  Hampthlre,  PennsrlTUiIa,  Virginia,  Nortb  Caroltna, 
Sooth  Carolina,  OeorKta,  no;  Connectlcnt,  Delaware,  Uarrland, 
are. 
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make  too  numerous  and  too  erpensive  a  Senate.  That 
each  State  should  have  two  Senators  was,  howOTer, 
unanimously  approved.    Their  vote  as  individiutls  was  too 

I  great  an  innovation  to  be  accepted  hastily,  yet  Karyland 
al<uie  opposed  it.^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  part  relating  to  the  ezec^JdxB,^ 
the  entire  Vii^inia  plan,  ae  amended  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  had  now  heen  examined  in  detail,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  executive  to  a  special  Committee  of 
y  Five,  hut  before  this  could  report  it  was  necessary  to  agree, 
|iif  possible,  on  the  organization  of  this  department.' 
Houston  and  Spaight  urged  the  appointment  of  the  execa- 
tive  by  the  national  legislature,  believing  that  capable  men 
in  the  more  distant  States  wotdd  not  undertake  to  serve 
as  presidential  electors.  (Jerry  still  believed  it  necessary 
to  make  the  executive  ineligible,  in  order  to  render  him  in- 
dependent. Williamson  thought  that  a  division  of  the 
States  into  districts  and  an  appointment  of  an  executive 
from  each  would  prove  less  dangerous  to  the  widely  difier- 
ent  intereets  of  Korth  and  South.  He  was  equally  certain 
that,  at  some  time  or  othe^  we  should  have  a  king,  but  be 
wished  to  postpone  iJie  event  artjng  as  possible."  As  an 
escape  from  the  difGculty,  Oerry  and  King  suggested  that 
the  vote  for  the  executive  should  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  and  should  be  cast  by  the  assemblies.  In  event  of 
a  failure  to  elect,  the  Senate  should  choose  two  membera 
out  of  the  candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  and  the  House  should  choose  the  executive  from  one 
of  these.     But  this  cumbersome  plan,  which  intimated 

1  Nev  Hampehfre,  MasBachuaetts,  Connectlcat,  PennfirlTUila, 
D«laware,  Virginia,  Nortb  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Q«argla,  aye; 
Maryland,  no. 

*  The  ezecittlre  1b  the  inbject  of  Noe.  UCVIII-UXVin  of  the 
FederallBL 
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that  the  solution  was  worse  than  the  difficulty,  met  with 
so  much  opposition  that  the  vote  was  uot  counted,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  executiye  should  be  appointed  bj  the 
national  legislature.* 

This  deoiaion  again  raised  the  question  of  ineligibil- 
ity, and  of  the  term  of  office,  for  which  various  periods 
were  now  suggested.  The  method  of  electing  the  chief 
magistrate  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  many,  who,  like 
Wilson  and  MorriBj^wished  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  assemblies  and  the  State  legislatures;  and  to-others, 
who  would  not  entrust Tt  to  the  people;  but  further  discus- 
'  sion  only  prOtuised  a  repetition  of  former  ai^uments,  or, . 
possibly  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention.  Might  not  j 
these  matters  go  to  the  Committee  of  Five  t  It  was  now  / 
elected  and  consisted  of  Rutledge,  Randolph,  Gorham,  / 
Ellsworth  and  Wilson.  To  them,  all  the  propositions  sub-  ' 
mitted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  thirteenth 
of  Jiine*  and  those  submitted  by  Charles  Pinckney  and 
by  Patterson'  were  referred  with  common  consent. 

But  the  appointment  of  this  important  committee  did 
not  interrupt  the  discussion  of  the  executive.  This  sub- 
ject had  not  been  referred  to  the  Fire.  Ellsworth  would , 
have  the  executive  ajipgistiaeat  by  the  national  legislature,  ; 
except  when  the  magistrate  last  chosen  bad  continued  in  > ' 
office  the  full  term,  and  he  would  have  the  executive  re- 
eligible,  the  dioice  to  be  made  by  electors  chosen  in  the 
several  States  for  the  purpose,  which  mode,  he  thought, 
would  obviate  dependence  on  the  l^slature.  But  there 
were  objections  to  every  mode  which  had  been  proposed,  or, 

I  New  Hampeblre,  Hassacliasetta,  New  Jersej'.  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carollua,  Oeorgla,  aye;  Connecticut,  Penniyl- 
vanla,  Maryland,  Tlrglnla,  no. 

*  See  ItB  report  ante,  p.  421. 

•  See  the  New  Jereey  plan,  Elliot,  I,  ITS. 
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as  Madison  added,  that  might  be  propoaed.  The  election 
must  be  made  by  some  existing  authority  derived  from  the 
people,  or,  by  the  people  themselrea.  Appointments  by 
electors,  chosen  by  the  people,  he  thought,  would  be  freer 

I  from  objections  than  appointments  by  the  national  legis- 
lature. The  electors  would  be  chosen  for  the  occasion, 
would  meet  at  once  and  proceed  immediately  to  an  ap- 
pointment; there  would  be  little  opportunity  im^nLot 
corpiftiou^nd  as  a  further  precaution,  they  might  be 
required  to  meet  at  some  place  apart  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  be  forbidden  to  vote  for  any  person  within  a 

'  certain  distance  of  their  place  of  meeting.  But  this  mode 
had  been  rejected  so  recently,  there  was  little  proepect  of  its 
adoption.  The  alternative  was  an  election  by  the  people 
at  large.  To  this  lay  the  objection  of  the  disproportion  of 
the  number  of  qualified  voters  North  and  South,  and 
the  disadvantage  it  would  throw  on  ffie^utK  This  meth- 
od therefore  only  revived  the  old  difficuld^cTcf  the  suffrage. 
Perhaps  the  inconvenience  of  ineligibility  might  be  re- 
moved, thought  Finckney,  ij  making  the  executive  inelig- 
ible for  more  than  six  years  in  any  twelve,  a  plan  that 
found  precedent  in  several  States ;  bat  the  plan  as  adopted, 
permitted  re-eligibility  which  was  the  point  at  issue.  Dick- 
inson, who  had  been  absent  from  the  Convention  during 
most  of  the  session,  now  boldly  advocated  a  popular  elee- 
tion.  The  people  of  each  State  could  choose  their  best 
citizen,  and  from  the  thirteen  names  thus  presented  an 
executive  magistrate  might  be  chosen  either  by  the  national 
legislature  or  by  electors  appointed  by  them.  Williamson 
suggested  that  each  presidential  elector  should  vote  for 
three  candidates,  one  of  whom  at  least,  should  not  be  a 
citizen  of  his  own  State,  and  thus  the  man  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes  would  be  chosen.  His  su^estion 
contained  a  hint  which  was  not  forgotten.     Q«rry  and 
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Butler  wished  tlie  whole  matter  relating  to  the  ezecatiTe, 
excepting  the  clause  making  it  a  single  peraon,  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Detail,'  but  Wilson  expressed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Convention  that  bo  important  a  branch  of  the 
system  should  not  be  committed  unless  its  general  prin- 
ciples were  fixed. 

No  mode  of  appointment  yet  proposed  was  wholly  satis- 
factory. An  election  by  the  people  was  objectionable,  be- 
cause au  act  which  ought  to  be  determined  -by  those  who 
know  most  about  eminent  characteristics  and  qualifications  - 
would  he  performed  by  those  who  knew  least.*  More- 
over a  popular  election  would  throw  the  choice  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cincinnati.'  Dickinson's  plan  of  securing 
thirteen  candidates  would  exclude  every  man  who  hap- 
pened to  be  unpopular  in  his  own  State.  Mason  concluded 
that  the  plan  originally  proposed,  an  election  by  the  na- 
tional legislature,  was  after  all  the  best.  It  was  decided 
that  the  executive  should  be  so  elected  for  seven  years  and 
be  ineligible.* 

As  men  having  unsettled  accoimts  with  the  United 
States  had  frequently  been  chosen  to  the  assemblies,  in  or- 
der to  promote  laws  that  would  shelter  their  delinquencies, 
and  as  the  evil  had  even  crept  into  Congress,  Mason  and 
Piackney  wished  the  Committee  of  Detail  inatructed  to 
incorporate  a  clause  in  their  report  requiring  a  property 
qualification  wd,  citizenship  of  the  United  Sf ates  of  all  /  (, 
membeii  of  the  legislature,  and  also  one  disqualifying  ,    '--" 


from  membership  all  persons  having  unsettled  accounts 
with  the  government     A  property  qualification  for  gov-  i 

1 L  e.  Commlttm  at  Fire. 

*Haaon.  Jnlr  28. 

■  Ovrrr'B  objection. 

•  New  Hamimiilr«,  New  Jereey,  Hairland.  Virginia,  North  Car- 
ollnm.  South  Carolina,  Qeorgla,  a^e;  Connecticut,  FennsrlTaola, 
Delaware,  no. 


A-.V!" 
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emors,  legislators  and  judges  was  common  to  the  State 
ConBtitatioDs,*  and  Morris,  with  other  State  precedente 
in  mind,  would  require  Uke  qualificationa  of  the  electors, 
but  he  would  not  make  the  requirement  for  members  of 
Congress. 

Probably  no  member  of  the  Convention  believed  that 
a  government,  repablican  in  form,  could  be  entrusted 
to  men  who  were  not  qoalifled  by  the  poBsession  of  real 
estate.  Property  was  consid^d  to  be  the  anchor  of  gov- 
[  emment.'7^3uf  "Siedifficulty  would  be  to  agree  upon  the 
I  amount  required,  as  in  the  States  it  varied  for  the  same 
offices.  Madison  objected  to  a  landed  estate  fixed  in 
value,  because  it  would  not  be  certain  evidence  of  real 
wealth;  the  fluctuation  of  values  would  make  it  too  un- 
certain. Men  had  been  known  to  acquire  landed  property 
on  credit  in  order  to  get  into  the  I^islature.  A  small 
quantity  of  lend  would  be  no  security,  and  a  large  quantity 
would  exclude  eminently  fit  representatives  who  were  not 
land  holders.  It  was  agreed  to  instruct  the  committee  to 
require  a  property  qualification,  but  not  esclusively  one  of 
l&nd.'     As  the  exclusion  of  public  creditors  from  can- 

1  See  mr  Conatltntloiuil  Historr  ot  the  American  People,  1T7G- 
ISEO,  I,  Chapter  tn. 

*  For  a  detenae  of  property  as  the  baalB  of  sovernment  aee 
Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Tlrslnla  State  Convention  of 
1829-1830,  277,  et  fleq.,  and  especisll;  the  remarks  of  James  Mon- 
roe, James  Hadlson,  John  Marshall,  PblUp  P.  Barbour  and  Abel 
P.  Upehur.  Passim.  See  also  the  remarke  of  Daniel  Webster, 
John  Adams  and  Judge  Btor?  In  the  MaMachusetts  Convention  ot 
1820,  and  of  Chancellor  Kent,  Rufus  King,  Martin  Van  Burea 
and  Ambrose  Spencer  in  the  New  York  Constltntlonal  Conven- 
tion or  1821. 

*  On  striking  ont  the  word  landed,  the  vote  stood.  New  Hamp< 
•hire,  Maasachnsetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jeraer,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Qeorgia,  aye; 
Maryland,  no;  for  the  qaallflcatlon  of  property  and  citlnnshlp. 
New  Hampshire,  Maasachuaetts,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Qeorgia,  aje;  Connecticut,  Pann- 
sylvanla,  Delaware,  no. 
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didac;  for  tlie  I^iBlature  would  work  discrimination  and 
be  likely  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  people,  it  was  rejected. 
All  tbe  proceedings  since  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  were  now  referred  to  it  and  the  Conven- 
tion adjoomed  nntil  tbe  sixth  of  A'ugust,  that  the  com- 
mittee might  have  time  to  prepare  and  report  a  Conati- 
tution.* 

1  For  the  Virginia  Plan  at  amended  and  glren  orer  to  the  Com- ,' 
tnlttee  of  D«tall  "to  prepare  utd  report  a  constitution"  aee  Billot, ' 
I,  22L 
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A  DBAPT  OF  A.  COHTSTITniTOK  BEPOBTED. 

The  resolutdons,  twenty-three  in  number,  referred  to 
tlie  Committee  of  Detai^  were  the  Virginia  resolutions 
presented  by  GoTemor  Randolph  at  the  opening  of  the 
Beasion  as  variously  amended  since  that  time.'  The  gov- 
emmeut  of  the  United  States  should  consist  of  a  supreme 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary.'  The  legislature  should 
be  organized  of  two  branches;'  the  members  of  the  first 
to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  for  a  term 
of  two  years.*  They  should  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  at  least,  should  receive  an  adequate  compensation 
paid  out  of  the  national  treasury,  and  should  be  ineligible 
to  office  under  the  United  States  during  their  term  of 
service,  excepting  to  offices  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
function  of  the  first  branch.^  Members  of  the  second 
branch  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  individual  legislatures. 
They  should  be  at  least  of  the  age  of  thirty  years ;  should 
hold  their  office  for  six  years,  and  one-third  should  go  out 
biennially.  They  should  receive  a  compensation,  paid 
from  the  national  treasury,  and  during  tbeir  term  of  mem- 
bership, and  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  ineligible  to  of- 

I  This  Chapter  la  based  on  the  resolutions  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  in  Elliot,  V.  376-376;  Id.,  I,  231-2S3;  on  the  report 
of  this  committee,  Id..  Vol.  V,  376-382;  Id..  I.  £24-230;  The  Jour- 
nal In  Documentary  HUtory.  I,  67-79.  335-358;  see  also  propoettlon 
referred  to  committee  preceding;  Madison's  Notes  In  Document- 
ary History,  III.  444-4B8;  Madison's  Notes  (Ollpln),  n,  1226-1242; 
Bcott's  Bdltlon  of  the  Hadlson  Papers,  449-4S2. 

*  First  resolution. 

1  Second  resolution,  adopted  June  2. 
«Ad<q)ted  June  21. 

•  Third  resolution,  BdtypMl  Jnne  2S. 
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fices  Quder  the  United  States, — except  those  belonging  to 
tlLe  functions  of  tlie  second  branch.^ 

Each  branch  might  originate  acts.'  To  this  national 
body  should  be  given  all  the  l^fislative  rights  of  Con- 
gress under  the  Confederation;'  and  also  power  to  make 
laws  iu  all  cases,  for  the  general  interest  of  the  Union,  and 
in  those  to  which  the  States  were  separately  incompetent, 
or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  might  be 
interrupted  by  indiridual  legislatures.*  Legislative  acta 
of  the  United  States  and  all  treaties  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  should  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  judges  should  be  bound  by 
them  in  their  deciaious."  The  first  branch  of  the  l^ia- 
lature  should  consist  of  sixty-five  members,*  but  as  the 
States  might  change  in  population,,  it  should  apportion  the 
number  from  time  to  time,  provided  always  that  rep- 
resentation should  be  proportioned  to  direct  taxation.^ 
A  census  should  be  taken  within  six  years  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Congress  and  within  ten  years  thereafter,  in  the 
manner  and  according  to  the  ratio  which  Congress  had 

1  Fourth  reaolutlon,  adopted  June  16. 
>ruth  reeolutioQ,  adopted  Jane  26. 

•  Sixth  resolution,  postponed  June  27. 

•  Adopted  July  16  and  17. 

■  The  aeventh  reeolntlon  adopted  July  17.  See  the  Consti- 
tution. Article  VI,  Clause  2. 

•  Blghtli  resolution  adopted  Jnly  16.  The  apportionment  was 
Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  each  one;  New  Hampablra,  Georgia,  each 
three;  New  Jeraey,  four;  Connecticut.  North  Carolina,  Bonth  Car- 
olina, each  fiye;  New  York,  Maryland,  each  alz;  HaBBBchnaetta, 
Pennsylvania,  each  eight;  Virginia,  ten.  "nie  aame  aa  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Article  I.  Section  2,  Clause  3. 

T  Constitution,  Id.,  compare  with  New  Elngland  Articles  of 
Union,  1643,  IT,  Carson,  n,  441.  See  also  Madison's  letter  to  Jef- 
ferson, March  19,  1787;  to  Edmund  Randolph,  April  8,  1787;  to 
Washington,  April  16.  1787.  Works,  I,  286,  et  seq.  See  Penn- 
sylvania  constitution,  1776,  Section  17. 
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reconuoended  coi  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1783.'  AH 
bills  for  raising  and  apportioning  money  should  originate 
in  the  first  branch  and  could  not  be  altered  or  amended  bj 
the  second.^  In  the  second  branch  each  State  shoiild  have 
an  equal  vote.' 

The  national  exeontiTe  should  consist  of  a  single  person, 
chosen  bj  the  national  legislature*  for  a  term  of  seven 
jears.  He  should  not  be  re-eligible,  should  hare  power  to 
carry  into  execution  the  national  laws  and  to  appoint  to 
office  in  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  should  be  remov- 


1  Ninth  resolution,  see  ConBtltntlos.  Id.,  Artlc'e  I,  Ssctlon  9, 
Claiue  4;  Adopted  Jul;  16th.  New  Tork  consUtatlon,  1777,  Air. 
V,  XII  for  septeiuil&l  ceneiis;  South  Carolina  conBtltution,  1778, 
XV,  censne  every  14  yearB.  Also  page  2G6  ante  tor  resolution, 
April  18.  178S. 

■  Tenth  resolution,  adopted  July  16;  eeo  Constitution,  Art- 
icle I,  Bectlon  7,  Clause  1;  also  Id.,  Section  9,  Clause  7;  revmue 
bills  oriElnated  In  the  House  of  Commons  In  the  British  ConsU* 
tutlon;  they  originated  In  the  Lower  Branch  of  the  State  legls- 
latnres,— Delawara,  1776,  Article  TI;  Maryland,  1778,  ArUcles  X, 
XII,  XXn;  Virginia,  1776,  SecUon  6;  South  Carolina,  1776,  ArUde 
Til,  1778,  ArUcle  XVI;  Massachusetts,  1780,  Part  1,  Chapter  I,  Sec- 
tion S,  Article  vn.  Ilie  House  of  Lords  might  propose  amend- 
ments, so  could  the  Upper  House  In  Delaware  and  South  Carolina. 

■  Eleventh  resolution,  July  16.  See  the  Constitution,  Article 
I,  Section  8,  Clause  1,  and  Article  V.  As  In  Congreoa  and  In  most 
of  the  plane  for  Colonial  Union. 

*  The  State  executive  was  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  Ita  legls- 
latore  In  New  Jersey,  constitution  of  177S,  Article  VII,  annual; 
Pennsylvania,  1776,  Section  19,  annual,  by  assembly  and  council; 
Delaware,  1776,  Article  VII,  three  years;  Maryland,  1776,  Article 
XXV,  annual;  Virginia,  1776,  Bectlon  7,  annual.  Joint  ballot  In 
each  House  respectively,  the  vote  to  be  deposited  In  the  refer- 
ence room;  North  Carolina,  1776.  Article  XV,  annual;  South  Car- 
olina, 1776,  Article  HI  (temporary),  1778,  Article  III,  two  yeara; 
Georgia,  1777,  Article  XZIH,  XXIV,  annual  election  by  the  legis- 
lature consisting  of  a  single  Bouse;  In  the  remaining  States  by 
popular  vote,  annually  except  In  New  Tork  for  three  years. 
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able  on  impeachment^  and  conviction  of  malpractice  or 
neglect  of  duty,  and  Bhould  have  fixed  compensation,  paid 
out  of  the  national  treasury.'  He  waa  to  be  empowered  to 
negative  any  act  but  it  mi^t  afterward  be  passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  each  House.' 

The  national  judiciary  should  consist  of  one  supreme 
tribonol;  its  judges  be  appointed  by  the  second  branch 
of  the  national  legislature,  holding  their  ofSces  daring 
good  behavior,  and  receiving  punctually  at  stated  times, 
a  fixed  compensation  for  their  services.  Increase  of  salary 
was  not  forbidden.*  Inferior  tribunals  might  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  national  legislature."  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
judiciary  should  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  die  laws 
passed  by  the  general  legislature.*  Xew  States,  whether 
organized  from  the  public  domain  or  from  a  division  of 
old  States,^  might  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  the 
consent  of  lees  than  the  whole  membership  of  the  legisla- 
ture.    Each  State  should  be  guaranteed  a  republican  con- 

1  Tbe  Britlsb  Conatltntlon  VAsta  the  poww  of  Impeachment  In 
the  HotiM  of  Commons.  It  was  vested  In  the  lower  br&nch  of  the 
State  legislature  at  this  time  by  the  constitutions  of  Vermont, 
Hassochusette,  New  Hampahlre,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Vlrslnla,  Soatb  Carolina  and  Cteorgla;  see  epeclfle  citations 
In  note,  page  478.  The  State  senate  had  the  sole  power  to  try 
impeachments  In  Massachusetts,  New  Hampablra,  New  York  and 
Delaware  (leclsl&tlve  council). 

t  Twelfth  resolution,  July  26. 

■  Thirteenth  resolution,  July  21. 

*  The  fourteenth  resolution,  July  18  and  21.  Bee  Constitu- 
tion, Article  III,  Section  1.  Compare  letters  ot  Uadlson  to  Ran- 
dolph, Jefferson  and  WaShlngtoa,  note,  page  293.  In  each  State 
at  this  time  there  was  a  supreme  Judicial  tribunal,  for  some  ac- 
count of  which  see  my  Constitutional  History  of  the  American 
People,  1778-18G0,  I.  61,  G8,  88-B2.  and  U,  Index,  "Judiciary." 

»  Fifteenth  reeolutlon,  July  18. 

•  Sfzteenth  resolution,  July  18.  Bee  Constitution,  Article  III, 
Section  2,  Clause  1. 

T  Seventeenth  resolution,  July  18.  See  the  account  of  West 
Virginia,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  29-34. 
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Btitution,  b;  which  was  meant  a  Republican  form  of  gor- 
emiueut,  and  shoiild  be  protected  against  foreign  and  do- 
mestic violenoe.'  The  new  Constitution  might  be 
amended.' 

The  legislative  esecative  and  judicial  officers  of  the 
States,  and  of  the  national  government,  should  be  boond 
by  oath  to  support  the  new  articles  of  union.*  The  Con- 
stitution, after  having  been  approved  hj  Congress,  should 
be  sabmitted  for  ratification  to  conventions  chosen  b;  the 
people.*  In  the  second  branch'  of  the  legislature  each 
State  should  have  two  members  and  each  member  have  one 
vote.'  The  Committee  of  Detail  was  inatmcted  to  include 
in  its  draft  of  a  Constitution,  a  provision  requiring  prop- 
erty qualifications  for  the  executive,  the  judiciary  and  the 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.' 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  amendment  of 
I  the  Virginia  plan,  since  the  nineteenth  of  June,  seven 
'  propositions  had  been  added  affecting  the  legislative  de- 
partment' Only  one  provision  had  been  dropped, — ^that 
requiring  the  contlnuanoe  of  Congress  in  authority  until  a 


1  Elgliteenth  resolution,  Jnljr  18. 

1  Nineteenth  resclntlon,  Jnly  23.  The  State  constltutloai  In 
force  in  1787  did  not  commonly  provide  for  amendments.  Amend- 
menta  to  the  Articles  of  COnfederatton  was  practically  impoMlbla. 

•  Twentieth  reeolntiou,  July  23. 

•  TweBty-flrst  resolntton,  Jnly  23.  For  an  account  <d  all  the 
State  conventions  tbns  tar  in  our  history  see  my  Constltntionol 
History  of  the  American  People,  1776-1860.  I,  Chapter  IV. 

■  The  twenty-second  resolution,  July  23.  Compare  Constlto- 
tloB,  Article  1,  Section  3,  Clause  1,  and  Article  V. 

•  The  twenty-tblrd  resolution,  July  23.  For  the  extent  of 
property  qualifications  In  the  States  at  this  time,  see  my  Consti- 
tutional History  of  the  American  People,  1776-1860,  Ctaoptem  m, 
VII. 

f  These  were  the  7th,  8th.  Stb,  lOth.  lltb.  82nd  and  S3rd. 
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given  day  after  the  new  Coustitntiou  had  gone  into  effect* 
The  moflt  significant  verbal  change  was  in  the  disuse  of 
the  void  "national,"  which  in  the  resolutions  now  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Detail,  occurred  but  thirtem  times. 
In  twelve  places  it  had  been  supplanted  by  the  words, 
"United  State." 

"  After  A  ten  days'  conference,  the  Committee,  throngh 
Butledge,  its  obairman,  delivered  its  report.  The  twenty- 
three  resolutions  became  twenty-three  Articles,  of  which 
aeven  were  subdivided  into  sections'  but  all  were  dianged 
and  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  administrative  details.  The 
word,  national,  was  everywhere  stricken  oat  for  the  words, 
ITnited~^tete8.  ^Tamiliar  with  all  the  opinions  which 
had  been  advanced  in  the  Convention  and  authorized  to 
bring  in  a  Constitution,  the  Committee  reported  many 
clauses,  which  had  they  been  left  to  be  woil»d  out  in  de- 
bate might  never  have  been  agreed  to.  The  report  was 
die  first  draft  of  the  Cou8titutionj>f  jtheJJnl^  States.' 

It  opened  with  a  preamble  declaring  that  the  people  of 
the  Stat^^  naming  them  in  their  order  and  beginniog 
with  New  Hampshire,  ordained,  declared  and  established 
the  Constitution  for  the  government  of  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  The  preamble  was  undoubtedly  suggested 
from  the  preamble  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  al- 
though its  distinguishing  words,  indicating  the  purpose 
of  the  Constitution,  may  be  found  in  some  plans  of  colonial 

1  The  omitted  provlalon  was  the  flfteentb  in  tbe  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  June  19. 

I  The  4tli,  Gth,  Stli,  Ttb,  Mb,  10th  and  lltb. 

■  For  the  report  bm  Docnmeatary  Hlstorr,  I,  28S-S08:  SlS-882: 
Elliot,  I,  224-230. 

*  From  the  seneral  chaiacter  of  the  dlecunloo  thoB  far  Id  the 
Coaventlon  there  Is  much  to  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  pre- 
valllns  concept  of  the  Union  about  to  be  formed  wag  that  of  the 
States  united  and  not  of  the  United  States. 
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union,  in  charters  and  in  State  constitatiooB.*  A  title  wss 
now  given  to  the  new  goTemment :  The  United  States  of 
America.'  It  was  vested  with  aupntire'  te^ltaGve,  eze- 
cutive  and  judicial  powers.'  The  descriptive  tenns  thus 
far  used  in  debate,  "national  legislature,"  "first  branch," 
and  "second  branch,"  were  specialized,  and  legislative  pow- 
er was  vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
Honse  of  Bepresentatives,  each  having  a  ne^tive  on  the 
other.  Congress  should  meet  on  the  first  Ifonday  of  De- 
cember in  ever;  year.*  In  thus  giving  a  name  to  the  legia- 
lature  and  its  branches,  the  committee  followed  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  State  constitutionB  and  tEe  Articles;  the 
names,  "Congress,"  "House  of  Kepresentatives,"  and 
"Senate,"  being  familiar  to  the  people.'    Even  the  time 

i  The  preamble  to  tbe  Articles  of  Confederation  naes  tlie  words 
perpetual  union.  Compare  "A  flrme  and  perpetuall  league  ot 
frlendeblp  sjid  amTtle."  New  England  Union,  IMS,  11.  Caraon, 
440.  "A  Union  for  mutual  defense  and  common  security."  Plan 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  1690-1697.  Id.,  46L  "A  Arm  league  of 
trlendsblp  with  eacb  other,  bindfng  on  themBelves  and  their  poa- 
teritT  for  their  common  defense  against  their  enemies,  for  tbe 
security  of  tbetr  llhertiea  and  tbelr  principles,  the  safety  of  their 
persons  and  families  and  their  general  mutual  and  general  wel- 
fare." Franklin's  Flan,  July  21,  1776,  Id.,  500.  The  words,  or- 
dained and  astabllahed  were  familiar  from  tbe  British  Statute 
of  Treason,  26  Edward,  in,  A.  D.  1362;  see  BUlot,  V,  4S9. 

I  Article  L 

■  Article  IL  Observe  the  general  grant  of  powers  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Article  I.  SecUon  1;  ArUcle  II,  Section  1;  Article  m, 
Section  1. 

4  Third  Article;  of  the  ConsUutlon  ArUcle  I,  SecUon  4, 
Clause  2. 

■  The  term  Congress  had  been  more  or  less  familiar  since  US9; 
the  Lower  Honse  was  called  the  House  of  RepreeeutatlTes  In  the 
Vermont  constitution,  1777,  n;  1786,  n;  South  Carolina,  1778,  II; 
MaaaachuBetts.  1780,  Part  II,  SecUon  1,  Article  I,  Chapter  1,  Sec- 
tion 3;  New  Hampshire,  1784;  the  Upper  Honse  was  called  the 
Senate  In  Maryland,  1776,  I;  Virginia,  1776,  Section  1;  North 
Carolina,  1778,  l;  New  Tork.  1777,  11;  South  Carolina.  1778,  11; 
Hassachusetts  as  above.  Section  3;  New  Hampahfre.  1784. 
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of  meeting  hftd  a  precedent  in  the  constitution  of  Soutli 
Carolina.*  It  was  a  month  later  than  the  time  for  the 
meeting  of  the  old  Congrees. 

In  the  article  on  the  organization  of  the  House,  the 
Oommittee  made  important  changes.  Its  members  shonld  . 
be  ^imen  jj^^lectors  having  the  same  qualifications  in  the 
States  as  electors  oTWe  most  numerous  branch  of  the  as; 
aembly.'  In  addition  to  being  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
a  representative  at  the  time  of  his  election  must  he  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  in  which  he  was  chosen  and  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  for  three  years.'  The  nimiher  of 
representatives  should  be  apportioned  in  the  ratio  of  one 
for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants.*  A  new  clause  was 
added;  that  the,Hsai«  should  have  the  sole._right  of  im- 
peachment and  should  choose  its  Speaker  and  other  ofSoers, 
a  careful  compliance  with  most  of  the  State  constitutions." 

I  ConBtltntloD,  1776,  Article  XI;  for  tbe  time  of  meetlns  of  tba 
uaembly  In  other  States  as  fixed  by  their  constltntionB  see  the 
note  port,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  480. 

■  Section  one  of  the  fourth  Article  of  the  committee's  repfxt 
embodied  In  the  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  2,  Glauae  1. 

■  Bmbodled  In  the  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  2,  Clatue  3. 
«  Uodlfled  later,  bm  Gonetltutlon,  Article  I,  Section  2,  Clanse 

S. 

t  On  chooalng  the  speaker.  New  Jeney,  1776,  Article  V;  Penn- 
srlvanU,  177S,  SecUon  10;  Delaware,  1776,  Article  V;  HaryUiid. 
1776,  ArUcle  XXIV;  North  Carolina,  1776,  ArUcle  X;  South  Caro- 
lina. 1776,  Article  IX  and  1778,  ArUcle  XVIII;  New  Tork,  1777, 
Article  IX;  Vermont,  1777,  Article  IX,  1786,  ArUcle  XII;  Uas- 
lachDMtU,  1780,  Fart  I,  Chapter  1,  SecUon  3.  X.  Albany  Plan, 
1764,  CarKD  2,  p.  469;  Galloway'R  Flan,  1774.  Id.,  499;  British 
ConaUtnUon,  also  a  precedent  The  power  of  impeachment 
was  vested  In  the  Lower  Branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  British 
ConotltnUon;  Fenurlvanla,  1776,  Section  22;  Delaware,  1776,  Art- 
Ide  XXm;  Vlrsinta,  177S.  Section  IE;  South  Carolina.  1778, 
Article  XXin;  aeorgia.  J777.  Article  LXIX;  Vermont.  1777.  Art- 
icle XX,  1786.  ArUcle  XXI;  New  Tork,  1777,  ArUcle  XXXHI  (two- 
thirds  required  to  acres  to  an  Impeachment) ;  Massachusetts,  1780, 
Fart  I,  Section  S,  Chapter  1,  VI;  New  Hampshire,  1784. 
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Vacancies  in  the  Houae  should  be  Bnpplied  through  write 
of  election  from  the  executive  authori^  of  the  State  in 
which  they  occurred.*  Vacancies  in  the  Senate  should  be 
filled  by  the  govemoi  until  the  next  meeting.  of~flte~Btate 
l^slature.*  Several  administrative  details  were  added. 
Immediately  after  the  first  election  of  Senators,  they 
should  be  divided,  by  lot,  as  nearly  as  possible  into  three 
classes ;  the  seats  of  the  first,  to  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  year;  of  the  second,  at  the  eviration 
of  the  fourth;  and  of  the  third,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth.'  A  Senator  ^ould  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  four  years  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  a  resident 
of  the  State  from  which  be  was  chosen.*  The  Senate 
should  choose  its  own  Pre^dent  and  other  cheers, — a  pro- 
vision originating  with  the  Committee  but  evidently  sug- 
gested from  the  State  oonstitutionB.* 

With  the  Committee  also  originated  the  administrative 
details,  that  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions of  members  of  either  House  should  be  prescribed  by 
the  assemblies,  but  might  be  altered  by  Congrera.'  In 
aoeordance  with  its  instructions,  the  Committee  reported 
a  clause,  giving  Congress  anthority  to  establish  bu^j«|^ 
OTty  quali^cations  for  its  members,  in  each  House,  as 
might  seem  eiqwdient.  Doubtless  the  varioos  requirements 
of  the  States  prevented  the  Committee  from  choosing  those 
in  force  in  any,  and  led  it  to  leave  the  matter  with  Oon- 

1  Compare  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  2,  ClMue  4. 
1  Compare  ConBtttuUon,  Arttcle  I,  Section  2,  Clause  4  and  Id., 
Section  8,  Cluiee  2. 

*  Compare  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  Z. 

*  Compare  Conetltutlon,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  8. 

•  Maiyland,  1776,  Article  XXIV;  South  Carolina,  1776,  Article 
IX;  HaBBachuMtts,  1780.  Part  I,  Cliapter  1.  SecUon  8,  VII;  New 
Hampshire,  17S4. 

•  Compare  ConBtltutloo,  Article  I,  Section  4. 
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giees.  A  majority  in  each  House  was  declared  a  quonun 
to  do  businesB,  but  a  sraaUer  number  might  adjourn  from 
day  to  day.' 

From  the  State  oonstitatiotui  were  talcen  tbe  proviBiona  i 
that  each  House  should  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,'  who,  in  all 
cases,  except  treason,  felony  and  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
should  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  dieir  attendance 
in  Congress  and  in  going  to  or  returning  from  it;"  and, 
that  outside  of  the  I^islature,  they  should  not  be  im- 
peached or  questioned  for  whatever  they  might  utter  in 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  debate  within  it^  Each  House 
should  determine  its  rules  of  procedure, — might  punish  a 
member  for  disorder,  and  if  necessary,  expel  him.'  Both 
House  and  Senate  should  keep  a  journal  and  publish  it 
from  time  to  time ;  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  entered  on  any 
question  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  either 

1  Compare  Conatltiitloii,  Article  I,  Section  &,  Clsuae  1.  Ver- 
mont Constltatlos,  1777,  Article  IX,  two-tlilrds  of  all  H.  R.  made 
a  qnoram;  1786,  Artlcls  [S.  a  majority  of  the  House  ol  Repre- 
ientatlves  made  a  quorum,  eicept  to  raise  a  State  tax,  wblch  re* 
paired  two-thirds,  as  In  1777. 

1  Compare  Constitution  Id.  See  New  Jersey  Gonstltutloa,  1176, 
ArUcle  V;  Delaware,  1776,  ArUcle  V;  Karyland,  1776,  ArUcle  IX; 
North  Cawllna,  1776,  ArUcle  X;  Now  York,  1777,  ArUcle  IX; 
Huaachnsetts,  1780,  Part  I,  Chapter  1,  SecUon  2,  IV  (Senate)  Sec- 
tion 8,  Z  (House). 

■  Compare  ConsUtution,  ArUcle  I,  SecUon  6,  Clause  1;  they 
were  exempt  In  the  same  manner  by  the  ArUclea  of  Confedera- 
tSaa,  T,  but  the  Immediate  precedent  for  the  committee's  report 
was  the  consUtatlon  of  Ifassachusetts,  1780,  Part  I,  Chapter  1, 
SecUon  3,  X,  XL 

*  Compare  ConstltnUon,  Article  I,  BecUon  6,  Clause  1. 

■  Compare  ConsUtution,  ArUcle  I,  Section  6,  Clause  2.  It  fol- 
lowed the  British  precedent  and  the  constitution  of  Delaware, 
1778,  Article  V;  Maryland,  1776,  Articles  X,  XXI  and  XXIV;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1780,  Part  I,  Chapter  2,  Section  3,  X-XI;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1784. 
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branoh.^    Neither  House  should  adjourn,  without  the  «hi- 
V  ji-  1  BfiQt  oi  the  other,  for  more  than  three  da^s,  nor  to  any 
. .  ~         other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Hooses  were  sit- 
-  ^'  ting,'  but  this  regulation  did  not  extend  to  the  Senate 

when  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  The  Committee 
provided  that  the  compensation  of  senators  and  represen- 
tatives' should  be  paid  by  the  States.  The  st^le  of  enact- 
ing laws  should  be:  "By  die  Hook  of  Kepresentatives 
and  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  aa- 
aembled."* 

The  executive  power,  which  had  presented  so  many  diffi- 
culties, was  made  to  conform  in  many  details  to  the  prece- 
dents estaUished  by  the  State  oonatitutions.  Every  bill 
which  had  passed  the  House  and  Senate  should,  before  it 
became  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  approval:  the  Committee  suggesting  the 
clause.  If  he  approved,  be  should  sign  the  bill ;  if  not,  he, 
like  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,'  should  return  it  to- 

1  Compara  Constitution,  Article  I,  Sectton  B,  Clanm  8.  T^ken 
from  the  constitution  of  New  Tork,  1777,  Article  ZV,  reaulrlns 
both  Houses  to  keep  a  Jonmal;  see  also  Delaware,  1776,  Article 
vn;  the  Council  wu  reaulred  to  keep  a  Journal  by  the  constltn- 
tlon  of  PennaylTanla,  Sectioo  20;  North  Candlna,  1776,  Article 
XIV;  Vermont,  1777,  Article  XVni,  J78B.  Article  XL  Monthly 
pnbllcatlon  of  the  Jonmal,  ezcepttng  secret  mattera,  was  required 
by  the  Articlee  of  Confederation,  IX.  The  yeaa  and  nays  ronst 
be  entered  on  the  Jonmal  at  the  reqnest  of  any  delegate,  by  the 
BUne  article.  Entry  of  the  vote  could  be  required  by  one-third 
the  members  present,  by  the  constitution  of  Vermont,  1777,  Art- 
icle  Xm,  1786,  Article  XIV. 

>  Compare  Constltntton,  Article  I,  Section  G,  Clause  4. 

>  Compare  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  1. 
*  The  form  now  nsed  is  "Be  It  enacted  by  tbe  Senate  and  Hoium 

of  Repreaentatlvee  of  the  United  States  In  Congress  assembled." 
■  ConBtltotion,  1776,  Article  vn,  the  veto  power  vests  in  the 
Crown;  tbe  assent  of  the  PreBident-Oenaral  to  the  acts  of  the 
Grand  Council  was  propoBOd  in  the  Albany  Flan  of  Union,  17S4; 
Carson,  11.  470. 
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gether  with  his  objections,  to  tiie  House  in  which  it  orig- 
inated, which  ahonld  eoter  them  at  Is^e  od  its  journal 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  the  bilL  If,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  the  President,  two-thirds  of  that  House 
elioiild  agree  to  pass  it,  the  bill,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions, should  be  sent  to  the  other  House  and  if  approved 
there,  in  like  manner,  it  should  become  a  law.  In  all  such 
cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  should  be  determined  bj 
yeas  and  nays  and  the  names  be  entered  on  the  joumala. 
If  a  bill  should  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within 
seven  days  after  its  pres^itation  to  him,  it  should  become 
a  law,  unless  by  adXouzvment-Xloiigreeaj^nld  prevent  its 
return ;  in  which  case  it  should  not  be  a  law.'  This  elab- 
orate detail  the  Committee  took  almost  word  for  word 
from  the  constitution  of  Masrachusetts.* 

The  title  "President"  may  be  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  use 
in  America  for  an  executive  officer,  for  it  may  be  found  in 
the  first  Vii^inia  charter  of  1606  ;*  it  was  used  as  a  dis- 
tinctive name  in  the  first  charters  of  Massachusetts*  and 
Georgia  ;*  in  the  grant  of  New  Hampshire  to  John  Uason, 
in  1629;  in  the  New  Hampshire  commiaeion  fifty  years 
later;  as  the  tide  of  the  chief  executive  in  five  States,' 
and  as  that  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation.' 

1  Compare  Conatltntton,  Article  I,  Sectlim  7,  Claiue  S. 

1 1780,  Chapter  I,  Section  1.  Article  n.  The  Kovernor  of  Uu- 
BAchtuetU  miut  retani  the  bill  within  five  dajs  or  It  beeomea  a 
law  wltlioat  his  alRnstnre.  By  the  New  York  conitltatlon,  1777, 
Article  m,  bills  were  sent  to  the  Council  at  ReTlslon  conBlstbig 
of  the  Goremor,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Bnpreme  Court  Judses  or 
any  two  of  them. 

■  Also  Qt  1609  and  ISll. 
MSM. 

■  18S2. 

•  PeniurlTanla,  1776,  Sectiooe  1  and  S;  Delaware,  1776,  Article 
VII;  New  Jereer,  Vnt,  Article  Tl  (tbe  Oovernor  was  Pnaldnt 
ia  the  Conndl);  New  Hampshire,  178i. 

1  Article  IZ. 
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The  Convention  had  gone  no  further  than  to  grant  to 
OoQgrees  a  general  power  of  legislation,  but  the  Commit- 
tee extended  this  grant  in  detaiL  It  gave  Oongreea  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dutiee,  imposts  and  excises;  to 
r^l^ate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States ;  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  natnraliza- 
ti<Hi;  to  coin  money,  and  r^nlate  the  ralne  of  foreign 
coin ;  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ;  to  es- 
tablish post-offices;  to  borrow  money  and  emit  bills  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States ;  to  appoint  a  treasurer  bj  bal- 
lot ;  to  establish  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court ; 

I  to  make  laws  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water;  to 

I I  declare  the  law  and  the  punishment  of  piracies  and  fdoniee 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  tiie  punishment  for  coun- 
terfeiting the  coin  of  the  United  States  and  for  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations ;  to  subdue  a  rebellion  in  any 
State  on  the  application  of  its  legislature ;  to  make  war,  to 
raise  armies,  to  build  and  equip  fleets;  to  call  forth  the 
aid  of  the  militia  in  order  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union ; 
to  enforce  treaties,  to  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  in- 
vasions, and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  in  any  of  its  offices  or  departments.' 

In  the  British  statute  of  treasons,  the  Committee  found  a 
sufficient  definition  of  that  crime,  which  it  declared  should 
consist  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States  or  any  of 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies.'     Congress  was 

>  Compara  ConBtltuUon,  Article  I,  Section  8.  The  eetabUshment 
of  poBt-roadB  was  BusKMted  by  Lord  Stair  in  bis  plan  for  Colonial 
Union,  1721,  Caraon,  n,  461.  The  power  of  the  leslslatnre  to  de- 
clare war  or  peace  In  Pranhlln'a  Plan,  17TG;  Carwm,  n,  EDO;  hot 
noBt  of  the  powera  which  the  cc»nmlttee'now  gave  to  Consreaa 
were  taken  from  the  Artfcles  of  Confederation,  IX  and  XIL 

1  Compare  Conetltntlon,  Article  III,  Section  8,  Clann  1;  16 
Edward,  in.  A.  D.  1352. 
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empowered  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treaeoD,  but  no 
one  should  be  convicted  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses;^  and  the  English  precedent  was  mitigated  by 
declaring  that  attainder  for  treason  should  not  work  cor- 
ruption of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate,  except  during  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted.^  The  Committee  provided 
that  no  tax  or  duty  should  be  laid  by  Congress  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State;'  an  innovation  in  political 
economy,  for  hitherto  exports  had  been  considered  emi- 
nently pr^r  ejects  for  taxation.  Th?  reform  must  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  iuflnenee  of  Adam  Smith.*  There 
should  be  no  tax  on  the  migration  or  importation  of  slaves," 
and  the  slave  trade  should  not  be  prohibited.  Direct  tax- 
ation should  not  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, determined  by  a  census.  No  tariff  act,  which  the 
Committee  called  a  navigation  law,  should  be  passed  with- 
out the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each 
Hoose.  The  United  States  should  not  grant  any  title  of 
nobility.'  These  provisions  were  not  wholly  original  with 
the  Committee.  Maryland  forbade  bjlls  ^of  attainder  and  ' 
titles  of  nobility,'  and  such  titles  were  forbidden  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.* 

In  attempting  to  provide  a  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  all 
disputes  between  the  States,  the  Committee  fell  back  on 
the  cumberaome  and  impractical  device  outlined  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  ;*  but  it  empowered  the  S^iate 

1  Compare  Conetltutlon,  Article  III,  Section  8,  Clftosea  1  and  2. 

*  Id.,  Constitution. 

•  Compare  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  9,  Clause  B. 

*  See  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Index— "Export  Trade.*" 
■  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  9,  Clause  1. 

•  Compare  Constltutton,  Article  I,  Section  9,  Clause  8L 
T  ConstltntloB,  1TT7,  Articles  XVI,  XU 

a  Article  V. 
«  Article  IX. 
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to  make  treaties,  to  appoint  ambafisadorsjyul-the.ji^geB 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court*  TEe  jurisdiction  of  tlie  judiciary 
had  been  left  general  and  vague  hj  the  Convention.  The 
Committee  provided  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  extend  to  all  cases  affecting  ambaaaadora  and 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  to  all  cas^  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  be- 
tween States,  excepting  territorial  jurisdiction;  to  those 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State;  between 
citizens  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State  or  its  cit- 
izens and  foreign  States  or  citizens ;  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment  affecting  ambassadors,  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls and  those  to  which  a  State  should  be  a  party  the 
jurisdiction  should  be  original  In  other  cases,  save  as 
Congress  might  direct,  it  should  be  appellate.'  Except 
in  cases  of  impeachment,  the  trial  of  all  criminal  offenses 
should  occur  iJi  %e  "State  in  which  they  had  been  oom- 
mitted  and  should  be  by  jury.  Judgment  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment should  not  extend  further  than  to  removalTand 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor  or 
trust  or  profit  under  the  ITnited  States.  But  the  party 
convicted  should  nevertheless  be  liable  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment  and  punishment  according  to  law.' 

In  reporting  that  the  style  of  the  executive  should  be, 
"the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  the 
Committee  added  that  he  should  be  addressed  as  "His  Ex- 
cellency." Utilizing  the  ideas  in  Hamilton's  ske^  of  a 
government,  the  Committee  providedTthat  from  time  to 
time  the  President  should  give  Congress  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Union,*  and  should  recommend  such  meas- 

1  Compare  Conatltutloa,  Article  n.  Section  2,  Clause  2. 
t  Compare  ConBtltntlon,  Article  III,  Section  2. 

•  Compare  Constitution,  ArUcle  I,  Section  3,  Claiua  7. 

*  Compare  Constitution,  Article  n.  Section  8. 
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uree  as  he  miglit  judge  necessary  and  expedient.  He  mi^t 
convene  Congress  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and,  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  as  to  the  time  of 
adjoununent,  adjourn  them  to  such  a  time  as  he  might 
think  proper.  He  shoold  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  duly  and  faithfully  executed.^  He 
should  conmiisaion  all  officers  of  the  United  States  and 
appoint  others  in  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  hy  the 
Constitution ;  should  receive  ambassadors  and  correspond 
with  the  State  executives;  and  should  have  power  to  grant 
pardons  and  reprieves,  but  his  pardon  should  not  be  plead- 
able in  bar  of  an  impeadmient.'  He  should  be  commandei^ 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  militia." 

At  stated  times  he  should  receive  a  compensation  for 
his  services,  which  should  not  be  increased  or  diminished 
during  his  continuance  in  office.*  Before  entering  upon 
his  duties,  he  should  take  the  oath:  "I  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.'"  On  impeachment  by 
the  House  of  Bepresentativee  and  conviction  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  treason,  bribery  or  corruption,  he  should 
be  removed  from  office,"  and  in  case  of  his  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  inability,  his  powers  and  duties  should  be 
exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  until  the  dis- 
abilities were  removed  or  another  President  chosen.  Sev- 
eral of  these  details  were  taken  from  Hamilton's  plan,  but 
most  of  them  were  snggeated  directly  ty  the  Stale  ooi^- 
tutions.    The  New  Jersey  plan  proposed  to  make  the  execu- 

1  Compare  ConatltatloD,  Article  11,  Section  S. 

■  Compare  Article  II,  Section  2,  Glanse  1. 

a  Compare  Oonatltutlon,  Id.,  Section  2,  ClanM  1. 

« Id.,  Section  1,  Clauee  7. 

•  Id.,  Clanee  8. 

«  Compare  Cotutitntion,  Article  I,  SecUon  2,  Clanee  9. 
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tire,  commander-in-chief  in  all  militBiy  operations,  bat  the 
provision  was  common  to  the  State  constitutions,'  and  also 
to  the  colonial  plana  of  onion. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  made  particular 
complaint  of  the  arbitrary  adjournment  of  the  assemblies 
by  the  King,  and  no  American  constitution  has  ever  vio- 
lated the  spirit  of  this  complaint.  The  power  to  adjourn 
was  naoally  denied  the  governor,  as  in  Delaware'  and 
Virginia,'  bat  was  permitted,  under  limitations,  hj  the 
constitution  of  New  York.*  The  AJbanyPlan  of  Union 
had  proposed  to  empower  the  Qoveracn^eneral'urmaSe 
nominations  to  the  army  and  navy,  but  the  practice  bad 
not  grown  up  in  the  country  and  was  not  generally  sns- 
tained  by  the  State  constitutions,  though  Qoorgia  and  New 
York  were  a  precedent  for  the  measure."  Distrust  of  the 
executive  had  led  to  the  denial  of  the  pardoning  power  to 
him,"  rave  under  limitations,  in  most  of  the  States.'  The 
constitutions  of  some  and  the  laws  of  others  provided  for 

1  FeniiB7lTanla,  1776,  Section  20;  Delaware,  1778,  Article  IX; 
Maryland,  1778,  Article  XXXIII;  Virginia,  1776,  Section  12;  North 
Carolina,  1776,  Article  XVIII;  South  CBTolina,  1776,  Article  VII; 
Georgia,  1777,  Article  XXXIII;  Vermont,  1777,  Article  XVIH,  1786, 
Article  XI;  Maesachusetts,  1780,  Part  I,  Chapter  2,  Section  1, 
Vn;  New  Hampshire,  1784. 

1  Constitution,  1776,  Article  X. 

■  ConBtltutlon,  1776,  SecUon  S,  bnt  it  was  permitted  In  New 
Hampshire  in  1784. 

*  Conatltntion,  1777.  Article  XVIII  (to  prorogue  sixty  dajB). 

■  Georgia  conatltntion,  17T7,  ArUde  XXXII;  New  York,  1777, 
Article  XIX. 

•  Denied  in  Georgia,  1777,  ArUcle  XIX;  limited  In  Delaware, 
1778,  Article  VII;  In  New  Tort,  1777,  Article  XVIH  (treason  and 
murder  excepted);  North  Carolina,  1778,  Article  XIX  (sobject  to 
the  final  decision  ol  the  assemhly) ;  New  Hampshire,  1784,  with 
the  advice  of  council;  Virginia,  1776,  Section  7  (conditional); 
Uarrland,  1776,  Article  XXXIII  (condlUonal). 
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the  compensatioit  of  the  goremore.'  An  oath  of  office  was 
oommonly  required.'  Even  the  saeceesioD  to  the  office 
of  Preeident,  in  case  of  his  removal  or  disability,  of  which 
nothing  had  been  said  in  the  Convention  and  which  might 
seem  a  novel  Boggestion  by  ^  Committee,  bad  immediate 
precedents  in  several  State  constitationa  and  in  at  least 
two  plans  for  colonial  union.  It  was  donbtless  directlj 
suggested  from  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina." 

While  much  had  been  said,  during  the  debatea,  of  limit- 
ing the  powers  of  the  States,  no  specific  limitations  had 
been  reported.  The  Committee,  however,  now  provided 
that  no  State  should  coin  money,  grant  letters  of  marque 
or  reprisal,  entw  into  any  treaty  alliance  or  confederation, 
or  grant  any  titles  of  nobility,*  and  for  much  of  this  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  the  precedent.'  The  great 
evil  of  the  times,  paper  money,  the  Committee  sought  to 
correct  by  forbidding  a  State,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 

1  Tlrgliila,  1776,  SecUoD  7  ("An  adequate  nlary");  Nortli  Gvi>- 
lina,  1776,  Article  XXI,  Id.;  Soatb  C&rollna,  1776.  Article  XXXIV. 
salUT  Bpeclfled,  1778,  Article  XXXVII,  "adequate  salary";  Maa- 
sachueettB,  1780,  Part  I,  Chapter  2,  Section  1,  Xni;  New  Hamp- 
Alra,  1784. 

*  PennsTWanUi,  177S,  Section  40;  Delaware,  17711,  Article  XXII; 
Harrlsnd.  1776.  Article  L;  South  Carolina,  177S,  ArUcle  XXXni; 
1778.  ArUcle  XXXVI;  Oeorgla,  1777,  Article  XXIV;  HaBsachu- 
aetta,  1780,  Part  I,  Chapter  6,  ArUcle  I. 

■  1776.  Article  XIX.  In  New  Jersey,  the  Vlce-Prealdent  boc- 
ceeded  tlie  Govenior  In  nich  cases;  Cmistltntlon,  1776,  ArUcla 
VII;  so,  too,  in  Delaware,  1776.  Article  VII;  tbe  senior  senator  In 
New  Hampshire,  1784.  The  Ueutenant-GoTemor  succeeded  the 
Qovemor  In  New  York,  constitution,  1777,  Article  XX;  South 
Carolina,  1778.  Article  Vin;  MasBachnsetts,  1780,  Fart  I,  Chapter 
S,  Section  S.  Article  ni;  In  Haiyland,  1776,  Article  XXXII,  the 
first  named  of  the  council  succeeded.  Bt  the  Albany  Plan  and  by 
HntchlsBon's  Flan,  17&4  (Carson  2,  471-476)  the  Speaker  of  the 
Grand  Council  succeeded  tbe  Preeldent-genera]. 

*  Compare  ConsUtutton,  Article  I,  SecUon  10,  Clause  1. 

■  Article  VI. 
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gress,  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  agreeing  doubttesa  with  the 
honest  and  downright  Doctor  Douglas,  that  thej  were  a 
,  scheme  of  fraudulent  debtors  to  cheat  their  creditors;' 
and  the  Committee's  report  also  forbade  the  States  to 
make  anything  but  £@ld  and^»lTeii.^l^;al  tender ;  to  tax 
imports,  or  to  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  times  of  peace ; 
to  enter  into  a  compact  with  any  State  or  with  any  foreign 
power,  or  to  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded  or  in 
such  danger  of  invasion  as  not  to  admit  of  delay  until 
Congress  could  be  consulted.*  A  portion  of  this  also  came 
from  the  Articles.' 

,  The  citizens  of  each  State  were  declared  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States,*  and  any  person,  charged  with  treason,  felony  or 
high  misdemeanor  in  any  State,  who  should  flee  from 
justice  and  be  found  in  another,  should  be  delivered  up 
for  trial,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled."  This  provision,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, was  taken  from  the  Kew  Jersey  plan,  but  it  might 

1  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  n.  Chapter  IL  In  empowerlns  Uto 
national  gOTemment  to  forbid  tbe  emlsalon  of  paper  money  ^7  the 
States,  the  committee  followed  tbe  precedent  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment: "No  law,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "could  be  more  equitable 
than  the  act  of  Parliament,  so  nnjuetly  complained  of  In  the 
colonies,  which  declared  that  no  paper  currency  to  be  emitted 
there— time  coming— abould  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment."  lb. 
In  this  chapter  Smith  glTes  a  sommary  account  ot  the  etfecta  (rf 
colonial  paper  lasnea. 

*  Compare  Conatltntion,  Article  I,  Section  10,  danaea  1  and  S. 

t  Article  VI. 

« Compare  Constitution,  Article  IV,  Section  2,  Clause  L  The 
authorship  of  tbls  provision  was  distinctly  aaeerted  by  Oenend 
Charles  Plnckney,  1819,  while  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlTee,  in  a  speech  on  the  admission  of  Missonrl.  Bee  Annala 
ot  Cangress,  February  18th,  1S21;  for  Hr.  Madison's  remarh  dis- 
approving Qeneral  Plnckney's  claim,  see  Elliot,  V,  ST8-57t. 

I  Compare  Constitution,  Article  IV,  SecUon  2,  Clause  X. 
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hare  been  found  in  several  plans  for  colonial  union,  be- 
ginning witb  the  first  in  1643.^     Full  faith  and  credit 
should  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  legislative  acts,  reo-  \ 
ords  and  judicial  proceedings  in  every  other,'  a  provision  [  I 
taken  directly  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation.'    The 
Committee  provided,  respecting   the  admission  of    new 
States,  that  those  arising  within  the  limits  of  existing 
States  should  be  formed  with  the  consent  of  their  legis- 
latures, and  though  they  should  be  admitted  on  equal  | 
terms  with  the  original  States,  Congress  might  prescribe  ^ 
conditions  of  admission  relative  to  any  emsting  public 
debt.*    The  inmiediate  cause  for  this  detail  was  the  con- 
dition of  Vermont" 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  provided,  that  in  .order 
to  inaugurate  the  new  government,  after  the  States  had 
formally  notified  Congress  of  their  ratification,  that  body, 
as  early  as  possible,  should  appoint  a  day  of  commencing 
proceedings  under  the  Constitution.  The  legislatures  of 
the  States  should  then  choose  senators  and  provide  for  the 
election  of  representatives  and  presidential  electors.  Con- 
gress should  convene ;  the  electors  should  choose  a  Prrai- 
dent  and  the  new  government  should  proceed  "to  execute 
the  Constitution."'  Though  adhering  closely  to  the  - 
amended  Yii^nia  plan,  the  Committee  thus  added  nearly    ' 

I  See  page  1S6,  ante. 

1  Compare  Constitution.  Article  IV,  Section  1,  Clause  L 

*  Article  IV  and  XII. 

«  Compare  ConstltiiUon,  Article  IV,  Section  S,  Clanse  1.  Per 
an  acconnt  of  tbe  condition  Impoaed  bj  Coagnm  on  Hlssoorl  In 
1821,  see  my  Conatltntlonal  History  of  tLe  American  People,  1776- 
1S60,  I,  Chapter  X;  for  the  condition  Imposed  on  Nebraska,  see 
the  present  work.  Vol.  Ill;  and  for  the  condition  Imposed  re- 
specting the  ratlflcation  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments,  see  Id. 

■  Bee  Vol.  U,  192  et  aeq. 

■  Compare  Constitution,  Article  VII. 
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all  the  details  which  distinguish  the  CouBtitiitioii  as  ve 
know  it,  and  thua  became  in  manj  reapecta  its  principal 
author.  The  share  of  the  different  memBera|^ciFtEe^om- 
mittee,  in  this  work,  is  unknown. 

Ab  jet,  the  draft  was  no  more  than  an  outline  of  a  gov- 
ernment. The  details  which  would  give  form  and  feature 
to  the  plan  must  he  carefully  worked  out  The  jHvoeas 
and  the  results  are  known. 
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THB  DBTAILB   OF  THB  DK&VT. 

The  Conunittee'a  draft  of  a  Conetitution  was  now  con- 
sidered  article  by  article.^  As  the  poweni  of  each  branch 
were  delineated  with  more  or  less  accuracy  bj  a  subse- 
quent article,  the  provision  for  the  mutual  negative  at  j 
the  suggestion  of  Madiaon  and  Finckney  was  struck  out.'  ' 
HadisoQ  thought  it  inexpedient  to  tie  the  legislature  down 
to  a  particular  time  of  meeting,  but  Ellsworth  urged  that 
the  Convention  waa  as  competent  «a  CongresB  to  judge  of 
the  proper  time.  King  doubted  the  wisdom  of  requiring 
a  meeting  every  year,  as  the  great  vice  in  the  American 
system  already  was  over-legislation.  The  objects  of  con- 
gressional legislation,  he  said,  would  be  few,  chiefly  those 
of  commerce  and  revenue,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  interests  would  be  cared  for  by  the  assemblies. 
But  annual  meetings  of  the  legislature  were  so  fixed  an 
element  iu  the  American  system  that  Mason  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  them  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  decided  that  Congress  should  meet 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December  of  every  year,  unless,  as 
Madison  su^ested,  a  different  day  should  be  appointed 
by  law. 

Because  it  might  frequently  happen  that  public  meas- 
ures in  America  ought  to  be  influenced  by  those  of  Europe, 

1  Tbls  Chaster  which  narrates  th«  work  of  the  Convention 
from  August  7  to  August  S7.  Is  based  upon  the  Journal,  Doc- 
umentarr  Hlstorr,  I,  113-lGS:  Billot,  I,  230-2G7;  Madison's  Notes, 
DocumenUry  History,  III,  lG8-eZ3;  Elliot,  T,  8S2-481;  Madison's 
Works  (Ollpln),  III,  1243,  1433;  Scott's  Edition  ot  the  Madison 
Papers,  462-313. 

>  August  T.    In  the  third  article. 
487 
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which  were  generally  pl&imed  daring  the  winter,  and  as 
all  intelligence  would  arrive  in  the  spring,  Uorris  and 
UadiBon  preferred  May  to  December  ae  the  time  for  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  but  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
assemblies,  which  was  osuallj  in  December,  and  also  that 
of  the  old  Congress,  had  weight,  and  that  month  was 
chosen  instead  of  Hay.' 

Morris  and  Fitzsimons  wished  the  right  to  rote  for  rep- 
resentatives limited  to  freeholders,  but  Williamson  and 
Wilson  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  uni- 
form rule  of  qualifications  satisfactory  to  all  the  States. 
It  would  be  hard  and  disagreeable  for  the  same  persons  at 
the  same  time  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  State 
legislatures  and  be  excluded  from  voting  for  those  in  the 
national  legislature.  This  objection  weighed  little  with 
Morris,  who  cited  TSew  York  and  other  States  which  re- 
quired different  qualifications  for  voting  for  governor  and 
for  repreaentativea.  Ellsworth  silenced  many  objections 
when  he  remarked  that  the  people  would  not  readily  sub-  _ 
(  / ,  acribe  to  the  new  Constitution  if  it  ^sf ranchi9e3"  them, 
and  be  laid  down  the  principle,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
this  country,  that  the  States  were  the  best  judges  of  the 
circumatances  and  temper  of  their  own  people,  and  of  the 
qualifications  of  voters.' 

1  For  December,  New  Hampshire,  HaaBBCbneetta,  Connoctlcnt, 
PentuylTanla,  Delavare,  Maryland,  VlrKinla,  North  Carolina;  ftnr 
Har,  Sonth  Carolina  and  Cteorcta. 

*  This  principle  was  examined  at  great  length  at  the  time  of 
the  adoDtion  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amendments.  See 
the  account  post  Though  the  manner  In  which  the  ratlflcatfon  o; 
this  waa  obtained  mar  seem  to  militate  against  the  principles 
laid  down  In  the  text,  yet,  tbe  exclusive  right  of  the  States  to 
prescribe  the  gualiflcatlons  of  voters  has  been  clearly  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  See  the  Slaugbter-hoase  cases,  16  Wal- 
lace, 36;  Minor  vs.  Happergett,  21  Wallace,  1G2;  United  States 
va  Cmiksbank,  92  United  States,  Gi2.  and  ex-parte  Tarboroogta. 
110  United  States,  6G1. 
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Bat  there  was  a  Btrong  disposition  to  limit  the  suffrage 
to  landowners.  Dickinson  and  Morris  and  the  national 
party  men,  generally,  advocated  the  restriction. 

Ellsworth,  Mason  and  Franklin  and  also  Butledge, 
favored  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  believing  Hiat  its 
limitation  to  freeholders  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
on  which  government  in  America  was  founded.  In  Penn- 
sylvania at  this  time  the  sons  of  freeholders  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  a  privilege  which  has  never  been  with- 
drawn.' But  the  provision  to  allow  non-freeholdera  to 
vote  seemed  to  many  too  dangerous  an  innovation,  though 
as  Gorham  pointed  out'  it  had  been  tried  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Soston,  in  which  merchants  and  mechanics 
voted,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  cities  and  laige 
towns  were  seats  of  corruption.  The  inexpediency  of  at- 
fempttng  to  harmonize  the  contradictory  qualifications  for 
voting  which  prevailed  in  the  States  was  apparent,  as  also 
was  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  in  defining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors  of  Congressmen  to  be  the  same  as  those 
of  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  1^ 
islatures. 

Emigration  from  Europe  had  ceased  abont  1750,  and 
it  did  not  begin  again  in  large  numbers  until  after  1820; 
but  in  1787,  a  strong  migration  from  the  old  States  into 
the  West  had  already  set  in,  and  it  was  confidently  ^- 
pected  that  emigration  from  Europe  would  soon  again 
begin.  The  general  attitude  of  the  public  mind  at  this 
time,  was  unfriendly,  though  not  hostile,  to  foreign  im- 
migration. There  was  a  carious  and  unreasonable  fear 
that  foreigners  would  come  over  in  large  numbers  and 
make  laws  for  America.  Out  of  this  fear  sprang  native 
'Americanism  and  the  disposition  to  hedge  citizenship 

1  Commonly  called,  "Toting  on  age." 
lAogut  i. 
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about  hj  the  requirements  of  a  long  term  of  resideoce,  jet, 
there  were  liberal  minds  in  the  Convention  on  this  matter. 
Maaon  desired  a  preliminary  residence  for  citizenship, 
that  wonld  enable  the  foreigner  to  possess  a  sufficient  l^al 
knowledge  to  equip  him  to  serve  as  a  representative  in 
Congress,  and  for  this  three  years  were  not  enough. 
Some  rich  foreign  nation,  like  Great  Britain,  might  send 
over  men  who  might  bribe  their  way  into  Congress  for 
insidious  purposes.  Mason  and  Morris  suggested  seven 
years  as  a  time  for  citizenship,  with  which  all  the  States, 
except  Connecticut,  agreed. 

The  term  "resident  of  the  State"  was  objected  to  aa 
more  open  to  misoonstmction  than  "inhabitant."  Madi- 
son, Wilson  and  Sherman  preferred  the  old  term  because 
of  its  settled  meaning,  but  Morris  objected  to  both  terms. 
A  non-resident  was  not  Ukely  to  be  chosen  to  Congress. 
But  Bead,  with  a  prescience  unusual  among  the  members, 
reminded  KuUedge,  who  had  proposed  a  seven  years'  resi- 
dence, that  the  Convention  was  forming  a  national  gov- 
ernment, and  that  so  long  a  period  aa  he  suggested  did  not 
oorrespraid  wiUi  the  idea  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  one  people.  If  it  was  adopted,  the  new  States 
in  the  West,  Madison  said,  could  not  have  representatioD. 
It  would  interweave  local  prejudice  and  State  distiuctiona 
in  the  Constitution,  which,  said  Mercer,  was  intended  to 
cure  them.  He  wished  to  employ  language  that  would 
not  delude  men  who  bad  onoe  been  inhabitenta  of  a  State 
and  were  returning  to  resume  it.  But  Mason  insisted  on 
the  principle  that  sufficient  time  must  be  required  to  give 
a  candidate  knowledge  of  local  circumBtances.  It  was 
agreed,  then,  without  division,  that  l^e  word  "inhabitant" 
should  be  used;  and  the  requirement  of  residence  in  a 
State  without  specifying  the  term  was  agreed  to  as  the 
Committee  had  advised. 
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At  Williamsoii's  suggestion,  the  number  of  representa- 
tivea  Bhoald  be  determined  according  to  the  rule  of  direct 
taxation.^  This  decision,  on  so  critical  a  part  of  the  plan, 
made  almost  by  unanimous  vote,  alarmed  King  becauae  of 
its  relation  to  the  admission  of  slaves  into  the  rule  of  rep- 
resentation. If  Williamson's  -purpose  was  to  exclude  the 
slaves,  King  ooold  not  sopport  the  rule,  for  it  would  be 
far  from  acceptable,  he  thought,  to  a  great  part  of  the 
people.  It  would  weaken  the  general  government  and  tie 
the  hands  of  the  legislature  ao  that  Uie  importation  of 
slaves  could  not  be  prohibited  and  exports  could  not  be 
taxed.  If  the  slave  trade  was  to  continue,  he  believed  that 
the  exports  produced  by  slave  labor  should  supply  a  rev- 
enue for  the  general  protection.  He  declared  that  he 
could  never  agree  to  an  unlimited  importation  of  slaves 
and  to  allow  them  to  be  represented  in  the  national  le^^ 
lature.  Either  slaves  should  not  be  represented  or  exports 
should  be  taxed. 

Now  that  the  point  of  representation  had  been  settled, 
after  much  diffienlty  and  debberation,  and  especially  as 
the  article  just  amended  did  not  preclude  any  arrangement 
whatever  afFecting  the  slave  trade  in  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Sherman,  though  thinking  the  slave  trade 
iniquitous,  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  oppose  it. 
Madison  objected  to  the  apportionment  of  one  member 
for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  as  a  perpetual  rule, 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  population,  which  would 
make  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  too  large.  Gorham, 
with  less  confidence,  doubted  that  the  govemment"~would 
last  so  long  as  to  produde-dnfr-efieet.  It  was  hardly  sup- 
poeable,  said  he,  that  this  vast  country,  including  the 

I  New  Hampalilre,  HasBBcliuBettB,  Connecticut,  Pennsrlv&nla. 
Uarrland,  TlrglnU,  Nortb  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  O«orsla, 
%j6i  New  Jeney  and  Delaware,  no. 
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western  territory/  would  renutin  one  nation  one  hundred 
j  and  fifty  years ;  but  Ellsworth,  perhaps  reflecting  on  the 
capacity  of  the  American  people  to  adapt  means  to  ends, 
hinted  that  alteratiMiB  would  be  mflde  in  the  Constitation 
before  that  time^  and  it  was  agreed,  at  the  sn^iesfibn!  of 
Sherman  and  Madison,  that  the  apportionment  should  not 
exceed  on©  reproBentative  for  every  forty  thousand. 

Morris  wished  the  apportionment  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  free  inhabitants,  and  be  contrasted  free  and  slave 
States,  remarking,  that  every  step  that  the  traveler  took 
through  the  great  regions  of  slavery  presented  a  desert, 
increasing  as  the  number  of  slaves  increased.  If  the  slaves 
were  men,  they  should  be  citizens  and  be  allowed  to  vote ; 
if  they  were  only  property  and  voted,  then  property  in 
other  States  should  vote.  It  was  an  error,  he  said,  to  sup- 
pose that  direct  taxation  was  to  be  apportioned  to  repre- 
sentation, for  the  general  government  could  not  stretch 
its  hand  directly  into  the  pockets  of  a  people,  scattered 
over  BO  vast  a  country.  It  could  only  do  it  through  the 
medium  of  exports,  imports  and  excises.  Sbernuin,  who 
could  not  see  the  force  of  Morris's  objections,  expressed 
his  understanding  of  the  proposition  to  be  that  only  the 
freemen  of  the  South  were  to  be  represented  by  the  taxes 
paid  by  them,  and  that  the  negroes  were  to  be  included 
only  in  the  estimate  of  taxes.  But  the  question  of  slave 
representation  and  direct  taxation  having  already  nearly 
caused  the  disruption  of  the  Convention,  it  was  decided 
to  accept  the  Committee's  provision  with  an  amendment, 
which  Dickinson  suggested,  that  each  State  should  have 
one  representative  at  least,  an  amendment  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  some  States  might  have  lees  than  forty 

1 1.  e.  between  the  original  States  (tMonded  as  tber  are  at  pr«H 
sent)  and  the  HIsbIbbIdpI  river. 
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thoa«uidJnhabitai^  The  Committee's  report  gare  the 
~~HoaBe  the  ezeluBive  right  to  originate  money  bills,  and 
denied  to  the  Senate  the  power  of  altering  or  amending 
them.  Many  members  thought  the  limitation  of  no  prac- 
tical valne,  and  after  some  discusBion  it  was  stmck  out,' 
because,  as  Kadison  said,  it  would  fetter  the  government 
and  prove  a  source  of  injurious  altercations  between  the 
two  HouBee. 

As  the  State  legislatures  would  meet  frequently,  Wilson 
thought  that  vacancies  in  the  Senate  should  not  be  supplied 
by  the  governors,*  who,  being  elected  by  the  l^;islature8 
in  most  States,  would  thus  be  the  means  of  removing  the 
appointment  too  far  from  the  people,  but  Randolph  sup-  ; 
ported  the  proposition  because  it  would  prevent  incon- 
venient vacancies  when  the  l^slatures  were  not  in  seBsiou. 
Ellsworth,  too,  supported  the  clause.  As  it  provided  that 
the  executive  might  supply  vacancies  only  when  the  legis- 
lative meeting  happened  to  be  annual,  the  power  would 
not  be  exerted ;  moreover,  vacancies  mi^t  not  be  of  great 
moment,  as  there  would  be  two  members  from  a  State. 
The  Committee's  provision  was  sustained,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  alone  opposing.*  Acting  on  a  remark  of 
Williamson's,  that  senators  might  resign  or  not  accept 
office,  Madison,  in  order  to  prevent  doubts  whether  such 
resignation  or  refusal  should  be  accepted,  suggested  that 
in  such  a  case,  vacancies  should  be  supplied  bj  the  State 
legislature,  or,  by  the  governor,  until  its  next  meeUng,  and 
this  was  agreed  to  unanimously;  Korris  remarking,  on 
its  necessity,  that  otherwise  as  members  chosen  to  the 

1  Compare  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  2,  Clause  3. 

*  New  Jener,  PenssrlTanla,  Delaware,  Uarrland,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina  and  Oeorgla,  Bja;  New  Hampshln,  HaaBadiUBetts, 
Connectfcut,  North  Carolina,  no. 

*  August  B. 

4  Maryland  divided. 
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Senate  were  diBqnalified  from  appointment  to  any  o£5o^ 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  legielatnre,  by  appointioA 
a  man  a  Senator  against  his  consent,  to  deprive  the  United 
States  of  bis  service. 

In  the  Committee's  report  each  Senator  had  been  given 
one  vote,  bnt  whether  this  shoold  stand,  Randolph  thou^t, 
would  depend  upon  the  final  arrangement  of  the  section 
on  money  bills.  Strong  and  Randolph  thought  the  section 
of  no  advantage  to  the  larger  States,  and  Wilson,  Ells- 
worth and  Madison  agreeing  that  the  limitation  on  tbe 
Senate  would  prove  only  a  source  of  contention  between 
the  two  Houses,  now  thought  tbe  section  irrelevant,  because 
all  the  principal  powers  of  the  l^slature  would  have 
some  relation  to  money.  Franklin  did  not  hold  this  opin- 
ion, but  believed  that  the  power  to  originate  money  bills 
and  the  equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate  were  essentially 
connected  by  tbe  compromise  which  had  been  agreed  to. 
Mason  insisted  that  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  right 
of  the  House  could  be  demonstrated,  and  -Williamson  re- 
marking that  North  Carolina  had  agreed  to  an  equality 
in  the  Senate  on  condition  that  money  hills  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  other  House,  expressed  his  surprise  that  tbe 
smaller  States  should  forsake  the  condition  on  which  Uiey 
had  received  their  equality.  This  view  did  not  prevail, 
however,  and  the  equal  vote  in  the  Senate  was  agreed  to.^ 

Tbe  discussion  of  tbe  age,  citizenship  and  residence  of 
members  of  the  House  was  varied  only  in  detail  when 
these  qualifications  for  senators  came  up.  Morris  and 
Charles  C.  Pinckney  thought  that  fourteen  years  were 

1  Against  It,  Virginia,  North  CaroUna;  for  U,  HasmchiiHttB, 
Connecticut,  New  Jener.  Pennirlv&nia,  Delaware,  Mairland, 
Soutli  Carolina  and  Oeorgla;  Mew  HampBblre  divided.  Com- 
pare ConBtitntlon,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  1,  and  tlie  prorlalon 
for  vacandea  Is  Article  2. 
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none  too  long  a  tenn  for  preventing  the  danger  of  admit- 
ting Btr&Dgers  into  the  Senate,  but  Ellaworth  thought  this 
would  discourage  foreigners  of  merit  from  emigrating  to 
this  country.  As  the  Senate  was  to  hare  the  power  of 
making  treaties  and  of  managing  our  foreign  affairs, 
Fineknej  in  r^lj,  commented  on  Ike  danger  and  impro- 
priety of  opening  its  doors  to  persons  having  foreign  inter- 
esta.  The  moderate  members,  however,  agreed  with 
Ellsworth,  and  donbtless  their  opinions  were  well  ex- 
pressed bj  Madison,  who  declared  the  long  term  unneces- 
sary, because  Congress  would  regulate  naturalization,  and 
improper,  because  it  would  give  a  tincture  of  illiberality 
to  the  Constitution,  and  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  secure  the  public  service  of  meritorious  strangers. 

Madison  was  confident  that  great  numbers  of  respectable 
Biiropeane  would  speedily  desire  to  live  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  would  transfer  their  fortunes  to  America.  They 
should  not  he  subjected  to  the  mortification  or  suspicion 
which  would  be  implied  in  the  requirement  of  a  residence 
of  fourteen  years.  Franklin,  who  also  vrished  a  liberal 
Constitution,  objected  to  an  unreasonable  time,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  he  said,  were  our  friends,  and  many  foi^ 
eignera  had  served  America  faithfully  during  the  Eevo- 
lution,  and  had  given  ample  proof  of  their  attachmenL 
Randolph  cited  the  State  constitutions,  referring  doubtless 
to  their  Bills  of  Rights,  aa  very  liberal  in  language  and 
principle,  and  thought  that  they  should  be  a  guide;  a 
seven  years'  residence  for  a  senator  was  enough. 

Several  delegates,  like  Wilson  and  Butler,  were  foreign^ 
bora,  and  Wilson  well  expressed  their  sentiments  in  say- 
ing that  if  the  ideas  of  some  members  were  to  prevail,  he 
would  be  incapacitated  from  holding  office  under  the  very 
Constitution  which  he  had  assisted  in  making.  While  a 
citizen  of  Maryland,  he  had  been  mortified  to  find  himaelf 
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under  1^^  diaabilitiea  for  holding  <^Soe  and  ereii  for  vot- 
ing. But  Horria,  whose  idea  of  senatorial  pririlegea  were 
strenuoualy  restrictive,  amplified  his  objectiona  and  his 
fears  and  argued  that  the  eaej  admisaion  of  foreigners 
would  endanger  our  institutions.  The  extent  to  which 
this  idea  prevailed  not  ouly  in  the  Convention,  but  throngh- 
out  the  ooun^  was  fairly  indicated  by  die  vote  which 
defeated  it;  only  a  majority  of  three.'  The  Senator  was 
required  to  be  an  inhabitant  instead  of  a  resident,  and,  at 
Randolph's  su^^ieation,  which  was  a  compromise,  the  term 
of  residence  was  unanimously  fixed  at  nine  years.* 

Pinckuey  and  Butledge  objected  to  the  provision  giv- 
ing Congress  the  right  to  regulate  the  time,  place  and 
manner  of  holding  elections,  which,  they  contended,  should 
be  left  to  the  States.  To  deny  this  power  to  Congress, 
Gorham  replied,  would  be  as  improper  as  to  restrain  the 
British  Parliament  from  regulating  elections  and  leave 
the  bnsinesa  to  the  counties.  A^  the  necessity  of  a  general 
govemment  supposes  that  the  State  legislatures  may  some- 
times fail  or  refuse  to  consult  the  common  interest  at  the 
expense  of  local  convenience  or  prejudice,  the  policy  of 
referring  the  appointment  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
to  the  people  and  not  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  im- 
plied, as  Madison  said,  that  the  result  would  be  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  mode  of  election ;  therefore,  the  States 
.  ought  not  to  control  its  time,  place  and  manner.  Whether 
the  electors  should  vote  by  ballot  or  viva  voce;  whether  in 
one  place  or  in  another ;  whether  they  ahoold  be  divided 
into  districts  or  should  all  meet  at  one  place,  and  whether 
they  should  vote  a  general  or  district  ticket  would  largely 

'New  Hampshire,  New  J«rser.  South  Carolina,  Q«orgU,  sje; 
HMsachaMtts,  Connecticut,  PennBylranla,  Delaware,  MaryUad, 
Virglala,  North  Carolina,  no, 

■  Compare  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clanae  S. 
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deprad  (HI  t^  aseembliee  and  might  materially  affect  re- 
Bolta.  It  was  as  improbable  in  principle,  though  perhaps 
less  inoonvenient  in  practice,  he  said,  to  give  to  the  assem- 
blies this  great  authority  oTer  the  election  of  congresemen 
as  it  would  be  to  give  to  Congress  a  like  control  over  the 
election  of  asaemblymen.  But  distrust  qf,^  assemblies  / 
was  too  widespread  to  give  them  the  control  of  national  ' 
electionB,  and  it  was  agreed  that  their  re^^ulation  should 
rest  with  Congress.  At  Bead's  suggestion  it  was  agreed 
that  Congress  should  have  power  not  only  to  alter  the 
provision  of  the  States  respecting  elections,  but  to  make 
regulations  for  them  in  case  of  their  failure,  or  refusal, 

to  do  80.' 

Though  the  Committee  had  been  instructed  to  report  a 
property  salification  for  the  members  of  the  national 
I^giilafure,  it  had  declined  to  do  so,  and  had  simply  em- 
powered Congress  to  establish  whatever  qualifications  for 
its  members  it  might  think  expedient.  Pinckney  com- 
plained Uiat  the  Committee  had  neglected  to  conform  to 
its  instractione.  In  consequence,  the  first  Congress  would 
meet  without  any  Qualifications  of  property.  If  it  should 
happen  to  consist  of  rich  men,  they  might  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions too  favorable  to  the  rich ;  if  of  poor  men,  they  might 
run  into  opposite  extremes.  Though  not  favoring  an  aris- 
tocratic influence  in  the  Constitution,  Pinckney,  like  most 
of  bis  contemporaries,  thought  that  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  posBMS^ufficj^entproperty  to  make  them 
respectable  and  independent.^  The  tie  of  property  with 
that  of  reputation  woulH^  secure  a  faithful  administration. 
The  grave  interests  which  were  put  into  the  bands  of  the 
President,  of  Congress  and  of  the  Judges,  made  a  property 
qualification  the  more  necessary.     For  the  President  it 
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ought  not  to  be  less  tlian  one  hundred  thouaand  dollare; 
for  the  judges,  at  least  fifty  thousand,  iand  a  like  ppopoi^ 
tion  for  Hie  members  of  the  legialatnre. 

Butledge  agreed  with  Pinckney,  but  ex^Jained  why  the 
Committee  had  not  required  a  property  qualification.  Its 
members  could  not  agree  on  any  among  themselves,  he 
said,  as  they  were  embarrassed  by  the  danger  on  the  one 
side,  of  displeasing  the  public,  if  they  made  them  too  high, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  rendering  them  nugatory,  if  they 
made  them  too  low.  The  various  qualifications  prevailing 
among  the  States,  remarked  Ellsworth,  and  the  probable 
difiiculties  in  the  future  made  it  improper  to  prescribe 
either  uniform  or  fixed  qualifications.  If  made  so  high 
.'  as  to  be  useful  in  the  South,  they  would  be  inapplicable  in 
the  Korth ;  and  if  made  to  suit  the  North,  they  would  serve 
no  purpose  in  the  South. 

At  this  time  property  qualifications  were  much  higher 
at  the  South  than  at  the  North,^  therefore,  Ellsworth 
thought  the  whole  matter  better  be  left  to  Congress.  Frank- 
lin freely  expressed  his  dislike  of  everything  tending  to 
debase  the  spirit  of  the  common  people.  Honesty,  he 
said,  was  often  tJie  companion  of  wealthand  of  poverty  and 
was  exposed  to  peculiar  temptation,  but  it  vras  none  the 
less  true  that  the  possession  of  property  increased  the  de- 
eixe  for  more.  Some  of  the  greatest  rogues  he  ha3  ever 
known  were  the  richest  rogues.  The  Constitution/iTsBbnId 
be  remembered,  would  be  much  read  in  Europe,  -and  if  it 
betrayed  a  great  partiality  to  the  rich,  it  would  not  only 
hurt  us  there  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  liberal  and 
enlightened  men,  but  would  discourage  the  common  people 
from  emigrating  to  this  country ;  a  criticism  harmonizing 

1  For  the  property  quallflcatlons  In  tbe  States  from  IT76  to 
1800  see  Vol.  I,  93-96  of  my  Constltntlonal  Htstorr  qI  tbe  Ameri- 
can People,  1776-1860. 
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nicely  with  Franklin's  well  known  ideas  on  encouraging 
population  in  America.  Though  all  the  members  were 
familiar  with  the  purpose  and  efiect  of  property  qualifica- 
tions in  the  States,  and  many  of  them  believed  that  the 
protection  they  sought  to  secure  should  Be  thrown  around 
the  new  Constitution,  yet  the  practical  difficulties  of  agree- 
ing upon  a  property  test  for  members  of  Congresa  were 
unsnrmonntable,  and  Pin(^ey*s  suggestion,  that  they  be 
prescribed,  was  rejected  by  so  general  a  negative  that  the 
States  were  not  called. 

But  the  provision  which  the  Committee  had  reported, 
that  Congress  should  be  empowered  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications, Ifadison  objected  to  as  improper  and  dangerous. 
The  Constitution  itself  should  fix  the  qualifications  both  ^ 
of  electors  and  elected,  otherwise,  by  degrees,  it  might  be 
subverted  by  the  legislature.  The  republic,  he  said,  mij^t 
be  converted  into  an  aristocracy  or  an  oligarchy,  by  lim- 
iting the  number  capable  of  being  elected  to  office  as  well 
as  the  nimiber  authorized  to  vote.  The  representatives, 
and  the  people  who  choose  them,  should  have  similar  inter- 
ests. It  would  be  as  improper  to  allow  Congress  to  fix  its 
own  wages  or  its  own  privileges,  as  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  its  own  members,  for  the  power  might  easily 
be  made  subservient  to  the  views  of  a  faction.  Horrie 
boldly  proposed  to  strike  out  the  authority  to  make  prop- 
erty qualifications,  but  this  alarmed  Williamson,  who 
feared  the  domination  of  some  particular  class  in  the  com- 
munity ;  he  desired  that  all  classes  should  be  represented. 
Morris  was  not  supported,  and  Rutledge,  believing  that 
too  great  power  had  been  given  Congress  in  the  matter 
of  qualifications,  suggested  that  those  for  members  for 
either  House  should  be  the  same  aa  for  members  of  State 
Ic^slatures.  It  was  evident  that  unanimity  in  fixing  the 
qualification  was  not  te  be  expected,  and  the  Convention 
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I  agreed  with  Wilson,  that  the  whole  proposition  shonld  be 

'  Btruck  out. 

Following  State  precedents,  the  Committee  had  reported 
that  a  majority  in  each  House  shoiild  constitute  a  quonun 
but  that  a  smaller  number  might  adjourn  from  da;  to  day. 
Qorham  feared  that  unless  a  smaller  number  oould  oon- 
Btitute  a  quorum,  business  might  be  delajed,  and  as  there 
was  prospect  of  a  large  increase  of  membership  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  requirement  would  cause  great  inoonvenience. 
Mercer  would  have  a  quorum  of  fewer  than  a  majority, 
lest  BO  great  a  number  being  required  a  few  hy  their  ab- 
sence might  injure  the  government.  It  would  be  better, 
he  thought,  to  follow  the  Eritish  constitution  and  allow 
the  l^slature  to  fix  the  requirement.  Morris  and  Meroer 
then  attempted  to  fix  the  number  in  each  House,  thus  an- 
ticipating the  practice  of  the  States  in  later  years.*  King 
would  prescribe  a  minimum  number,  leaving  the  legisla- 
ture free  to  increase  it  at  discretion,  but  Gterry  would  fix 
both  a  maximum  and  minimum  number,  and  in  this  he 
also  anticipated  the  later  practice  of  the  States.  The  diffi- 
culties involved,  whenever  a  departure  was  eu^ested  from 
a  rule  reported  by  the  Committee,  were  so  great,  the  rule 
was  finally  agreed  to  with  an  amendment  suggested  by 
Ellsworth,  that  the  smaller  number  which  might  adjourn 
from  day  to  day  should  be  authorized  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members.^ 

The  Committee  had  empowered  each  House  to  expel  a 
member  1^  a  vote  of  a  bare  majority  of  a  quorum,  which, 
Madison  feared,  was  a  provision  liable  to  dangerous  abuse, 
and  he  suggested  that  the  expulsion  should  be  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  which  was  agreed  to.'    At 

I  In  the  StaU  conetltntlonB,  18GO-I900. 

1  Compare  ConBtltntlon,  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  1. 

>  Compare  Conetltutlon,  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  2. 
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Gerry's  anggestion  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  pablication 
of  the  joumalg  of  the  two  Houses  should  not  include  such  'i 
parts  of  them  as  in  their  judgment  might  require  secrecy.' 
The  whole  idea,  of  the  publication  of  the  journal  was  a 
good  deal  of  an  innovation,  for  the  State  l^slaturee  did 
not  publish  theirs,  neither  did  Parliament,  but  the  vecog- 
nition  of  the  right  of  ^ie,peopIe  to  know  the  proceeding"  ' 
'of  Congress  was  generally  conceded,  and  doubtless  also     ■: '  ' ', '" 
distnm  lest^Congress  might  become  a  secret  body  led  in  /  -'''"'  '" 
part  tofhe  adoption  of  the  requirement.    Wilson  expressed 
this,  in  affiiining  tie  right  of  the  people  to  know  what 
their  agents  were  doing,  and  Mason  remarked,  that  if  the 
legislature  was  made  a  conclave,  the  people  would  be 
alarmed.     Moreover,  the  old  Congress  had  published  a 
journal  and  to  omit  the  requirement  might  give  the  adver- 
saries of  reform  a  pretext  for  misleading  the  people. 

The  clause  which  the  Committee  had  reported  on  pre- 
venting either  House  from  adjourning  for  more  than  three 
days  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  or  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  might  be  sitting,  except  when 
the  Senate  was  exercising  its  judicial  fimctions,  raised 
the  question  of  the  location  of  the  prospective  national  cap- 
itol.  All  agreedtiiat  it^hould  be  at  a  oentral  point  The 
old  Congress  had  moved  from  place  to  place  as  compelled  - 
to  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  Already  there  was  rivali:y 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  the  capitol.  If 
~Congfffls  eoiiU  not  adjourn  to  a  place  which  it  cbiild  read- 
ily reach  within  three  days,  Spaight  remarked  that  this 
would  fix  the  seat  of  government  at  New  York.  Finally, 
for  lack  of  better  provision,  the  clause,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  and  ultimately  embodied  in  the  Constitution, 
was  agreed  to.'    The  qualifications  for  membership  of  the 

t  ABSUBt  11. 

»  Artlcl«  I,  SecUon  5,  ClauM  4,  and  ArUcle  II,  SecUon  8. 
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House  of  Bepresentatirea  had  been  viewed  very  differently 
by  the  members,  and  as  yet  had  not  been  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. Wilson  and  Bandolph  favored  four  years  in- 
stead of  seven,  as  the  tenn  of  preliminary  citizenship.' 
Glerry  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  only  native  Americans 
should  be  eligible  to  memberehip. 

HamiltpD,  who  had  now  retumedr-dedared  himaelf  op- 
posed,  in  general,  to  embarrassing  the  government  bj  mi- 
nute restrictions,  and  he  believed  that  mer^^  citiKm^p 
and  residence  were  sufficient  qualifications  asTEeTegis- 
lature  -itself  in  determining  the  rule  of  naturalizatioD 
would  settle  the  matter.  Both  he  and  Madison  desired  to 
make  the  Constitution  liberal,  and,  as  it  were,  an  invita- 
tion to  foreigners,  who  held  republican  principles,  to  make 
America  their  home.  But,  as  in  many  other  nutters,  so 
in  this  Hamilton  was  ahead  of  his  time.  Many  of  bis 
colleagues  believed  that  to  encourage  emigrairomeaat"" 
to  court  foreign  infiuence.  Both  he  and  Uadison  cited 
Pennsylvania  as  proof  of  the  advantage  of  encouraging 
immigration.  Most  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  in  the  devolution,  were  fgieigiifiis,  and  no 
complaint  had  ever  been  made  against  their  merit  or  fidel- 
ity. Robert  Morris,  Fitzsimons,  Butler,  Wilaon  imd  Ham- 
ilton  were  of  foreign  birtK.  Of  tK^,  onIy~Butler'^is 
outspoken  against  admitting  foreigners,  and  he  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  for  Hamil- 
ton's liberal  proposition  for  citiz^iebip  and  residence  was 
rejected  by  nearly  two  to  one.  By  an  equally  decisive 
vote,  the  Convention  rejected  nine  years,  suggested  by 
Williamson,  and  four  years,  su^ested  by  Wilson. 
■  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  had  a  genius  equal  to  Henry 
Clay's  for  compromises,  at  this  point  suggested  that  the 
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requiremeiit  of  Beven  years  should  not  afiect  the  rights  of 
any  person  at  the  time  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Butledge  viewed  all  qnalificationa  ae  in  the  nature  of 
disfranohiBement,  especially  the  one  requiring  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  Sherman  remarked  that  the  United 
States  had  not  invited  foreigners  or  pledged  faith  that 
they  should  enjoy  rights  equally  with  native  citizens ;  only 
individual  States  had  done  this.  The  United  States,  there- 
fore, were  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  discriminations 
they*  chose.  But  Qorham  conceived  that  when  foreigners 
were  naturalized  they  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  native 
bom  citizens.  Madison^  ever  vi^lant,  detected  in  Sher- 
man's doctrine  a  subtlely  by  which  every  national  engage- 
ment migjit  be  evaded.  It  would  only  be  necessary,  he 
said,  to  remodel  the  Constitution,  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  inconvenient  public  debts  or 
foreign  treaties.  Morris  agreed  with  him  that  the  public 
faith  had  been  pledged  to  foreigners  that  they  should  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  Finckney  remarked 
that  the  State  laws  of  natnralization  varied  too  much  to 
make  them  binding  upon  the  United  States.  At  this  point 
in  the  discussion,  Wilson  read  the  liberal  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  on  citizenship,  that  all 
rights  were  conferred  on  every  foreigner  of  good  char- 
acter who  had  acquired  real  estate  in  the  commonwealth 
and  had  resided  within  it  one  year;'  he  might  stand  a 
candidate  for  the  assembly,  after  two. years'  residence. 
Turning  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  he  read  the 
provision  giving  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free 
citizens  of  one  State  to  those  of  another ;'  and,  combining 

1  It  was  cuBtomary  to  epeak  of  the  United  States  In  the  plural; 
the  use  of  the  words  In  the  singular  came  In  after  1860. 
«  Constitution  of  1776,  Section  42. 
I  Article  t. 
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the  two  precedents,  he  concluded  that  Pennsylvftnia  was 
under  obligation  to  maintain  her  pledge,  and  that  a  breach 
of  faith,  in  this  respect,  either  by  a  State  or  by  the  United 
States,  would  give  sufficient  excuse  to  the  prinoefl  of  Su- 
rope  to  deter  their  aubjecta  from  emigrating  to  this  ooon- 
try.  About  the  only  qualification  on  which  the  memberB 
could  heartily  agree,  therefore,  was  that  of  age.  AD  effort 
to  change  the  term  of  seven  years  failed,  and  it  vaa  again 
adopted  without  further  opposition. 

The  section  reported  by  the  Committee,  giving  the 
House  the  exclusive  right  to  originate  bills  for  raising  or 
appropriating  money,  and  forbidding  the  Senate  to  alter 
or  amend  them,  was  unsatisfactory  to  Randolph,  because, 
he  said,  it  lacked  definiteness.  Both  be  and  Mason  wiabed 
:  the  purposes  of  revenue  specified.  By  authorizing  the 
Senate  to  make  amendments,  errors  might  be  corrected  and 
the  House  be  prevented  from  tacking  riders  to  money  Inlls. 
Masoa-^  pointed  out  that  as  the  Senate  did  not  represent 
the  people,  in  their  local  character,  it  shpuLLnoi-t^  them. 
If  allowed  to  alter  or  amend  money  bills,  it  might  be  able 
to  tire  out  the  Hoiise,  and  thus  defeat  the  obvious  purpose 
contemplated  in  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses.  But 
thus  to  limit  the  Senate  seemed  to  Wilatm  and  Madison 
only  an  invitation  to  perpetual  contentions  between  the 
two  Houses.  As  the  consent  of  both  branch^  was  neoes- 
saiy  to  the  passage  of  a  law,  Wilson  conceived  that  it  was 
of  slight  importance  which  gave  it  first  Taxation  and 
representation,  as  Gerry  remarked,  were  closely  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  he  was  oonvinced  that  the 
plan  would  fail  if  the  Senate  was  not  restrained  from  orig- 
inating money  bills. 

Bandolph  had  suggested  that  the  Senate  should  not  be 
allowed  either  to  increase  or  to  diminish  House  appro- 
priations, but  Madison  thought  that,  by  allowing  the  Sen- 
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ate  to  decrease  the  aimia  to  be  raised,  the  extravagance  of 
the  House  might  be  checked.  Five  States*  had  opposed 
the  equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate  and,  as  a  compensatioD 
for  this  aacrifioe,  the  House  had  been  given  the  exclusive 
right  to  originate  money  bills,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
and  Sooth  Carolina  had  voted  against  this  ezclnsive  power 
of  the  House  on  its  merits  as  an  objectionable  feature  of 
the  system.  But  the  experience  of  the  State  legislatures 
and  of  the  English  constitution  was  in  favor  of  the  com- 
promise, though  several  State  constitutions  allowed  the 
Upper  House  to  amend  money  bills.  It  was  feared  that  if 
either  House  might  originate  a  bill,  each  would  contend 
for  a  difFerent  one;  and  if  the  Senate  was  allowed  to  tax 
the  people,  the  adversaries  of  the  new  plan  would  accuse 
it  of  favoring  an  aristocracy. 

Dickinson  advocated  as  close  an  adaptation  of  the  State 
constitutions  as  possible,  thus  removing  perhaps  an  other- 
tme  onanriiiountable  objection  to  the  new  plan.  Eut- 
ledge,  though  usually  a  warm  supporter  of  democratic 
principles,  thought  Randolph  and  Mason's  amendment  of 
the  Committee's  plan  inconsistent,  if  its  merit  was  baaed 
solely  upon  the  brief  experience  of  the  States,  and  yet, 
its  supporters  niged  that  America  ought  to  be  guided  by 
the  long  experience  of  Great  Sritain.  The  House^of  Com- 
mons not  only  had  the  exclusive  right  lo 'originate  money 
i£n^  but  the  Lords  were  not  allowed  to  alter  or  amend 
them.  Butledge  preferred  giving  the  exclusive  right  to  ,'- 
the  Senate,  if  it  was  to  be  given  to  either  House,  because  --'> 
that  body,  l)eing  more  conversant  with  business,  and  having 
more  leisure,  would  digest  the  hills  much  better ;  and  as 
they  would  have  no  effect  until  examined  and  approved 
by  the  House,  there  could  be  no  possiUe  danger. 
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The  dansBB  in  the  State  constitati(Hi&  foTtndding  the 
Tipper  Hoiise  to  alter  or  amend  monej  billa,  he  said,  bad 
been  put  in  through  blind  adherence  to  the  Britiah  model, 
and~Sutledge  spoke  ae  a  true  prophet,  when  he  remarked 
that  if  the  work  was  to  be  done  again,  exclusion  would 
be  omitted.'  He  cit«d  the  experience  of  South  Carolina, 
whose  Senate  could  not  amend  or  originate  biUs,  as  show- 
ing that  the  arj-angement  answered  no  good  purpose,'  but 
continually  divided  and  antagonized  the  House.  Carroll 
agreed  with  Rutledge,  and  cited  the  practical  workings  of 
the  Maryland  constitution,  as  also  proving  the  evils  of 
the  proposed  arrangement.  The  question  being  of  veT7 
great  importance  then  was  divided,  and  it  waadecided 
that  the  House  should  not  have  the  exclusive  ^wer^to 
originate  money  bills,^  and  that  thej  should  got  be  amend- 
;  able  in  the  Senate.*  Washington,  who  until  thisvote  had 
opposed  the  exclusive  privilege,  now  voted  in  f  avorof  itT 
A  third  vote  was  taken,  whether  the  Constitution  should 
provide  that  no  money  should  be  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  originating 
in  the  House,  but  the  provision  was  lost.' 

The  article  declaring  a  member  of  either  House  inel- 

1  The  State  constitutions  made  since  1800  nsnallT  empoverad 
either  Bouse  to  originate  money  bills.  For  a  list  down  to  1S60, 
Bee  my  Constitutional  History  ot  tlie  American  People,  1776-1860, 
Vol.  II,  409-411. 

»  South  Carolina  conaUtutlon,  1778.  Article  XVI. 

■  For  the  excluslTe  right.  New  Hampshire,  ICassachnsetts,  Vir- 
ginia (Blair  and  Ifadlson,  no;  Randolph,  Mason  and  Washing- 
ton, aye);  North  Carolina,  aye;  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  no. 

*  On  the  question  should  money  bills  originate  in  the  House 
and  not  be  amendable  In  the  Senate,  New  Hampshire,  llasaa- 
chusetta,  Virginia  (in  the  printed  loumal,  Virginia,  no),  and 
North  CaroUna,  aye;  Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina  and  Oeorgla,  no. 

>  UaBsachusetts,  aye;  the  other  States,  no. 
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igible  to  hold  office  under  the  United  States  during  hia 
term,  and  the  continuance  of  the  ineligibility  of  Senators 
for  one  year  afterward,  was  objected  to  by  Pinckney,  be- 
canae  it  tended  to  degrade  the  members  and  suggested 
nnworthiness  in  them,  although  their  election  implied  the 
confidence  of  the  people.^  If  the  provision  prevailed,  Con- 
gress would  not  attract  men  of  the  highest  ability.  He 
and  Mifflin  sn^ested  that  the  ineligibility  should  extend 
only  to  <^ees  under  the  United  States  for  which  the 
members,  or  others  for  their  benefit,  might  receive  com- 
pensation. Acceptance  of  such  an  ofiBce*  should  vacate  a 
seat  in  Congress.  Uason,  who  had  some  fears  that  the 
new  plan  might  develop  into  an  aristocracy,'  vrished  all 
incentives  to  the  multiplication  of  offices  avoided  and  eligi- 
bility of  members  of  Congress  in  either  branch  to  offices 
which  they  themselves  might  create,  declared  impossiUe. 
Hostility  to  an  aristocracy  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  the  principle  of  rotation  in  offices  had  been  introduced 
into  the  State  systems. 

G^rry  could  not  agree  with  Pinckney  that  the  proposed 
disqualification  would  be  degrading,  but  argued  that,  on 
the  ccmtrary,  it  would  be  an  eminently  safe  provision  for 
the  public.  He  was  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the  new 
government  was  to  be  one  of  plunder,  but  every  oppor- 
tunity for  the  multiplication  of  offices  and  ofSce  holders, 
and  the  public  cKpensea  incident  to  these,  he  thought,  ' 
should  be  moat  carefully  guarded  against.  Yet,  aa  Mor- 
ris pointed  out,  if  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were 
excluded  from  service  in  either  of  the  three  departments 
id  the  government,  a  band  of  men  having  a  different  inter- 
est from  the  civil  power,  and  indeed  opposed  to  it,  would 
be  distinctly  marked.     For  purely  democratic  reasons, 

lAncnst  14. 

>  Compare  wltb  the  Federalist,  Noa.  LTII  and  I^ 
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therefore,  Horris  oppoeed  makiiig  the  members  of  the 
legiaUture  ineligible  to  other  offices.  He  wished  to  con- 
serve as  much  public  experience  as  possible.  Bdi§jing^ 
_^.tt^  the  Constitatiou  nhould  la^  as  few  tejoittations^as 
^.possible  in  the  vaj  of  those  in  power,  Sherman  remarked 
that  men  of  abilities  would  increase  in  number  as  the 
country  grew  more  populous  and  the  means  of  education 
more  diffuse ;  therefore  the  people  were  not  likely  to  lack 
capable  public  serrante.  Fincknej  cited  the  practice  in 
South  Carolina  of  allowing  judges  to  become  members  of 
the  legislature,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  if  the  State 
conBtitutiona  were  to  be  revised,  restrictions  of  the  sort 
under  consideration,  on  the  incompatabilit^  of  offices, 
would  be  diminished  rather  than  multiplied,  and  in  this 
belief  he  anticipated  the  opinions  of  posterity. 

ThoB  the  issue  involved  in  the  provision  was  the  ezdu- 
eion  of  capable  men  from  public  service  by  reason  of  in- 
eligibility prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  or  the  danger 
of  a  multiplication  of  offices  and  the  appointment  to  them 
of  those  who  had  created  the  offices.  It  was  the  principle  of 
rotation  of  which  Jefferson  made  so  much,  in  his  theory 
of  government,  as  against  the  principle  of  re-eligibility 
and  a  long  term,  characteristic  of  the  plan  which  men  like 
Hamilton,  Qouvemeur  Morris  and  the  Federalists  gen- 
erally, favored.  The  real  point  involved  was  one  of  limit- 
ing, not  so  much  the  powers  of  the  l^^islatnre,  as  the 
capacity  to  fill  public  offices.  Democracy_in^hffle_eajlj; 
days  was  distrustful;  and  its  distrust,  as  expreased  in 
written  constitutions,  found  expression  in  clauses  declar- 
ing a  particular  class  of  men  ineligible  to  ofBce  under 
certain  conditions.  Iforris  and  Broom  suggested  that 
military  and  naval  offices  should  be  exempt  from  the  effect 
of  the  ineligibility ;  though  if  a  member  of  either  House 
should  accept  one,  he  should  vacate  his  seat.    The  appoint- 
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iaeiit_of  Washington  as  commander-iii-chief,  while  jet  a 
delegate  to.  the  Continental  Congress,  was  a  case  immedi- 
stolj  in  point,  and,  as  Randolph  expressed  it,  the  only  end 
inwhich  an  exception  could  he  mada 

The  Committee  had  reported  a  clause,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  memhers  of  Congress  by  the  States.  This 
conclusion  was  the  more  snrpriaing  because  the  objections 
to  such  a  provision  had  been  strongly  put  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  it  may  be  said  were  quite  conclusive.  Ellsworth 
now  confessed  that,  after  further  reflection  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  convinced  that  this  mode  of  payment  would 
produce  too  much  dependence  on  the  States,  and,  there-' 
fore,  he  proposed  that  it  should  be  struck  out  for  payment - 
ont  of  the  national  treasury  at  a  fixed  daily  allowance.  ' 
If  Congress  was  paid  by  the  States  the  more  distant  ones 
from  the  capitol  would  have  the  greater  burden,  and  Mor- 
ris for  this  and  other  reasons  would  have  the  amount 
fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  national  legidatnre.  Again, 
as  Langdon  remarked,  if  the  States  paid  Congress,  the 
sums  would  vary,  and  Madison  pointed  out  that,  with 
the  House  appointed  biennially  and  the  Senate  dependent 
tipon  l^islatnrra  chosen  annually,  the  general  govern- 
ment would  stand  a  very  poor  chance  of  stability,  the  want 
of  which  was  the  principal  evil  in  the  State  goremmentB. 

Th^-Sepate  had  been  fonned.  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Maryland.'  Its  revisionary  check  followed  the  precedent 
of  lErSenate  of  New  York.'  The  effect  of  a  union  of 
the  Toug  term  of  one  and  the  power  of  the  other  could  not 
be  foreseen,  but  he  did  not  wish  its  efficiency  diminished 
by  dependence  upon  the  States.  He  was  for  adopting 
some  permanent  standard,  such  as  wheat' 

1  HuTland  coiuUtuUoii.  1776.  Articles  XIV  and  XVin. 
>  CoDBUtutlon,  1777.  Artlclea  III  and  XXXU. 
■  Jefferson  had  BUggeeted  thle  atandard  In  bis  draft  of  a  funda- 
menUl  constitution  for  Vlitf nla,  which  provided  that  membera 
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Dickmaon  would  allow  the  national  legislature  to  fix  ^e 
amount  of  its  compensation  at  a  regular  period,  say,  every 
twelve  years.  As  the  Senate  was  to  represent  the  Statee, 
Martin  believed,  that  ite  members  should  be  paid  by  tlieni, 
but  Carroll,  his  colleague,  understood  that  the  Senate  was 
to  represent  and  manage  the  aSaira  of  the  whole  oovntry 
and  not  be  merely  the  advocate  of  State  interests ;  there- 
fore, it  ought  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  States,  which  idea 
prevailed,  the  Committee's  provision  was  rejected,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  members  of  the  naticmal  legislature 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury.*  An  effort 
was  made  to  fix  the  oompensation  under  the  Constitution, 
and  particularly  the  pay  of  Senators,  because  they  would 
be  detained  longer  from  home  than  the  Bepresentatives 
would  be,  but  this  au^^tion  raised  so  many  difSoulUee  in 
practical  administration  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  com- 
pensation should  be  ascertained  by  law. 

Morris  expressed  regret  that  something  like  the  pro- 
posed  senatorial  check  could  not  be  adopted  for  revenue 
bills,*  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  public  credit.  The 
subject  was  of  too  great  importance  to  be  left  without  some 
check  on  the  unstability  of  Congress.  It  might  be  well  to 
provide  that  two-thirds  of  each  House  could  repeal  laws 
passed  over  the  President's  veto.  As  he  was  to  be  elected 
by  Congress,  the  legislature  would  contrive  to  influence 

of  ossemblr  sfaonM  receive  dall^  mgea  In  goM  or  lUvsr  eanal  to 
the  value  of  two  biu(h«lB  of  wheat,  which  should  be  estimated  at 
11.00  a  bushel  until  the  year  1790,  and  sbonld  be  valued  anew 
«verr  ten  years  thereafter.  Notes  on  Virginia,  Qnerr.  No.  3S, 
Appendix,  No.  n.  BdlUon  of  17S8,  331. 

1  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jeraey,  PenBarlraala, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Oeorgla,  afs; 
Maaeachnsetta  and  South  Carolina,  no. 

*  Ancaat  16. 
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the  President.  The  abufle  of  bills  of  credit,  to  which  the 
coimtry  bad  been  so  long  subjected,  illustrated  the  dis-- 
tressisg  effects  of  the  perrersitj  of  legielative  aBBemblies. ' 
If  the  national  legislature  was  formed  and  war  should 
break  out,  doubtless,  unless  guarded  against,  the  ruinous 
expedient  would  be  again  resorted  to.  If,  say,  three-fourths 
were  necessary  to  make  the  repeal,  the  remedy,  though  not 
complete,  would  prevent  the  hasty  passage  of  laws  and 
also  the  frequency  of  such  repeals  as  had  already  destroyed 
public  confidence,  and  which  were  among  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities from  which  the  country  was  suffering. 

Wilson  and  Madison  suggested  that  a  stable  check  might 
be  established,  if  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
instructed  to  revise  the  laws  before  they  were  presented  to 
the  President  >  but  this  raised  the  old  difficulty  of  the 
confusion  of  civil  functions.  Morris,  who  was  opposed  to 
the  election  of  the  President  by  Congress,  preferred  to 
give  the  executive  an  absolute  negative,  though  a  control 
of  the  legislature  might  have  its  influences, — and  by  con- 
trol, he  meant  what  we  understand  in  our  day  as  the  limi- 
tation of  its  powers,  commonly  expressed  in  clauses  for^ 
bidding  special  legislation, — ^yet,  there  was  even  greater 
danger  on  the  other  side.  Encroachments  of  the  poptilar 
branch  of  the  government  shouH  'be  guarded  against,  and 
Morris  cited  the  reports  of  the  Council  of  Censors  in 
Pennsylvania  as  illustrating  the  many  invasions  by  the 
legislative  department  into  the  domain  of  the  executive, 
although  in  that  State  the  executive  was  a  committee  of 
twenty-four  persona,  whose  chairman  was  the  President 
of  the  commonwealth.*  Hade  within  the  abort  term  of 
seven  years,  in  a  State  in  which  a  strong  party  was  op- 

1  At  this  time.  Doctor  rntnUln. 
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posed  to  the  CoDstitution,'  and  waa  watching  every  actiou 
to  turn  public  sentiment  against  it,  these  reports  he  oon- 
sidered  sufficient  testimony  to  the  danger  from  the  l^is- 
lature  in  any  State,  or  in  the  United  States,  unless  it  was 
expressly  guarded  against,  in  the  constitution.' 

The  substance  of  these  reports  was  that  adequate  checks 
■■  and  balances  were  lacking  in  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  tendency  of  legislative  authority  was  ever  to 
usurp  the  powers  of  the  executive.  The  Committee  had 
reported  that  two-thirds  of  either  House  might  overrule 
the  veto.  But  as  Carroll  r^narked,  when  this  was  agreed 
to,  the  quorum  of  the  two  branches  had  not  heea  fixed. 
It  had  since  been  decided  that  a  majority  should  consti- 
tute B  quorum.  This  signified  that  seventeen  members  of 
the  House  and  eight  of  the  Senate  mi^t  cany  a  measure 
through.  Surely  there  should  be  greater  impediments  to 
improper  laws.  Yet,  the  point  at  issue  could  not  be  decided 
until  the  executive  department  had  been  organized. 

It  seemed  as  if  everything  himg  on  the  executive.  Goi^ 
ham,  who,  with  some  others,  was  getting  impatient  at  post- 
ponement, and  wished  all  matters  settled  as  they  occurred 
in  the  plan  which  the  committee  had  proposed,  thought 
that  a  majority  was  a  sufficient  quorum  and  moreover,  it 
accorded  with  the  principle  fixed  in  the  State  constitutions. 
But  the  question  involved  was  the  relative  powers  of  the 

1  The  conBtltatlon  of  PennarlTanlft,  of  1776,  wblch  oontlnnad 
In  force  till  1789-90,  waa  unpopular  chiefly  because  of  tta  ooofa- 
slon  of  the  functions  of  government.  See  the  reporta  of  the 
Council  of  Cenaora,  cited  In  the  Proceedlngi  of  the  Conatltn- 
tlonal  Convention  of  1776  and  1789-90,  Harrisbnrf,  1SS4. 

1  See  note  on  the  Council  of  Censora,  pass  SU,  ante;  oom- 
parlaon  may  also  be  made  with  the  reporta  of  the  Conncl)  of 
Cenaon  of  Vermont  of  1820;  1821,  18S7, 1841-1842;  1848-1849;  185E- 
1866;  in  which  the  prlnclplee  of  the  aeparatlon  powera  and  the 
violation  of  them  complained  of  by  the  PeoiuylTajnla  GooncU  of 
Ceiuora  in  the  18th  century  are  farther  exem^Uled. 
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earecntiTe  and  the  legislatiye.  It  seemed  to  WUsod  tKat 
a  dissolution  of  t£e  national  government  would  be  caused 
hy  the  absorption  of  the  other  departments  by  the  legis- 
lature therefore,  the  executive  should  be  strengthened ;  the 
proposed  plan  was  at  this  point,  he  said,  exceedingly  weak. 
The  members,  as  Ellsworth  now  remarked,  were  ^sadag^ 
more  and  more  skeptical^  ^^.  froceodad,  and,  unless  !  I 
they  decided  on  a  plan,  they  would  soon  be  unable  to  form  I 
one.  It  was  decided  that  the  President  might  retain  bills 
for  ten  days,*  and  Morris'  proposition,  embodied  in  a  mo- 
tion by  Williamson,  that  three-fourths  of  each  House  in< 
stead  of  two-thirds  should  be  requisite  to  overrule  the  veto, 
was  carried,' 

The  Committee  had  recommended  that  only  bills  which 
had  passed  both  Houses  should,  before  they  became  a  law, 
be  presented  to  the  President  for  his  approvaL  Bandolph, 
perhaps  apprehensive  of  objectionable  l^islation  in  some 
other  form  than  that  of  a  bill,"  proposed  an  entirely  new 
and  more  comprehensive  provision,  that  every  order,  reso- 
lution or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses 
might  he  necessary,  except  on  a  question  of  adjournment, 
or  a  case  specially  provided  for,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Pr^ident  for  his  approval  before  it  should  take  effect,  and 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  prescribed  in  the 
case  of  bills,  a  suggestion  that  met  with  almost  unanimous 
approval.*  The  Committee  had  empowered  the  l^slature 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  and 
the  words  were  not  intended  as  synonyms.    Wilson  lim- 

1  Compare  ConstltntloD,  Article  I,  Section  7,  Clause  3. 

■  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Nortb  Carolina, 
South  CBrollna,  sye;  New  Hampshire,  MaBBachueettB,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Oeorgla,  no;  PenneylTftnla  dlTlded. 

■August  U.  Compere  ConBtltntlon,  Article  I,  Section  7, 
ClaoBe  1. 

«New  Jersey,  no;  MasBBchuBetta  abaent,  tbe  otber  States,  aye. 
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ited  the  term  duty  to  a  variety  of  objects,  as,  for  instanoe, 
stamp  duties;  but  an  impost  was  a  tax  on  commerce. 
Mason  thought  no  tax  should  be  laid  on  exports,  and  pro- 
posed forbidding  any  tax  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State.'  Mason's  proviso  seemed  to  Morris  inadmissible 
to  any  part  of  the  plaa,  and  radically  objectionable,  as  it 
might  endanger  the  whole  system.  Equity  would  require 
in  some  cases,  he  thought,  a  tax  upon  imports  and  exports, 
and  the  latter  would  be  often  the  easier  and  more  proper 
of  the  two. 

Madison  agreed  with  him,  as  to  taxing  exports,  and 
thought  that,  as  the  States  could  not  exercise  the  power, 
separately,  with  propriety,  it  ought  to  be  vested  in  them 
collectively.'  On  articles  in  which  America  had  the  mo- 
nopoly of  trade,  such  as  tobacco,  an  export  tax  would  have 
particular  advantages.  Again,  in  the  case  of  States  which 
exported  through  their  neighbors,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
allow  their  neighbor  to  levy  the  tax.  The  southern 
States  were  most  in  danger  and  in  need  of  naval  protec- 
tion, and  therefore  had  less  reason  for  complaint,  if  the 
burden  should  be  heaviest  on  them.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered too,  that  time  would  equalize  the  situation  of  the 
States  in  the  matter.  Williamson  agreed  with  Mason  that 
an  export  tax  was  both  imreaaonable  and  unnecessary. 
Ellsworth  also  disapproved  of  it,  but  Wilson,  convinced 
of  the  danger  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  States,  in  their 
unequal  condition,  urgently  supported  the  tax.  Gerry 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  so  great  a  power  to 
the  legislature,  for  it  might  exercise  it  with  partiality,  but 
this  objection,  Morris  remarted,  counted  for  little,  for  it 

1  ConipU«  Conatltntlan,  Article  I,  Section  9,  Claose  E. 
>  For  Uie  whole  subject  ot  congresalonal  taxation,  sae  thv  Fed- 
erallBt,  Nos.  XXX-XXXVl. 
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miglit  liold  tme  whatever  the  powers  of  the  legislature, 
and  he  agreed  with  Madison  and  Wilson  as  to  the  tas. 

To  attempt  to  organize  a  goTemment  without  the  power 
to  tax  exports  was  an  umoTation.  From  time  im- 
memorial, every  nation  had  taxed  whatever  productions 
of  its  soil  its  inhabitants  might  presume  to  export  In 
the  old  economy,  the  maxim  was  to  tax  exports,  hut  to 
admit  importa  free.  The  mercantile  system  had  long 
ruled  the  world,  but  about  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution it  received  a  deadly  blow,  in  that  judgment,  which 
many  thoughtful  men  shared,  delivered  by  Adam  Smith 
against  the  system  in  his  "Wealth  ol  Nations."^  But 
any  departure  from  the  old  system  seemed  to  many  of  the 
members  altogether  too  venturesome,  and  few  opposed 
the  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  tax  exports  on  the 
economic  grounds  advanced  by  Smith.  Others  opposed 
it  for  political  reasons,  fearing  lest  the  general  govern- 
ment might  thereby  fall  under  the  control  of  a  few  com- 
mercial States  to  wh<an  the  remainder  of  the  Union  might 
be  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  So  Meroer  disapproved  of 
the  grant,  because  the  tax  would  prove  impolitic  and  en- 
courage the  production  of  articles  not  intended  for  ex- 
portation. The  States  had  the  ri^t  to  tax  both  exports 
and  importa  and  they  were  doing  nothing  in  sacrificing 
one-half  of  their  right  It  was  untrue,  he  said,  that  the 
South  had  most  need  of  naval  protection.  Were  it  not 
for  promoting  the  carrying  trade  of  the  North,  the  South 
could  let  the  trade  go  into  foreign  bottoms,  where  it 
would  not  need  our  protection.  Virginia,  for  instance, 
t^  taxing  her  tobacco,  had  given  an  advantage  to  the  Mary- 
land crop. 

Sherman  saw  that  the  discussion  was  opening  a  bound- 
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lees  field.  He  believed  that  the  matter  had  already  beoi 
properly  adjusted;  that  exports  ought  not  to  be  taxed, 
excepting  articles  which  ought  not  to  be  exported;  the 
oomplexitj  of  busineee  in  America  would  render  an  equal 
tax  on  exports  impracticaL  The  oppression  of  the  non- 
commercial States,  he  thought,  was  guarded  against  hj 
the  power  to  regulate  trade  between  the  Statea.  A  gen- 
eral regulation  would  control  the  extent  to  which  foreign- 
ers would  monopolize  the  carrying  trade.  He  feared  that 
the  whole  plan  would  be  shipwrecked  if  it  provided  for 
a  tax  on  exports.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  on  empower- 
ing Congress  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  taxes,  imposts  and 
excises,  Elbridge  Qerry  was  the  only  member  who  voted 
against  it. 

At  his   suggestion  and  Mercer's,   Congress  was  em- 

I  powered  to  establish  post-roads  as  well  as  post-offices. 

j  The  Committee  had  empowered  Congress  to  borrow  money 
and  to  ^nit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  evils  of  paper  mon^  had  proved  so  gigantic  during 
the  Confederation,  the  judgment  of  conservative  men  was 
undoubtedly  expressed  in  the  motion  made  by  Morris  and 
Butler,  that  this  provision  to  emit  bills  of  credit  should 
be  struck  out.'  If  the  nation  had  credit,  Morris  re- 
marked, such  bills  would  be  unueoefisary,  and  if  it  had 
no  credit  they  would  be  useless  and  unjust  Perhaps  it 
would  be  sufficient,  intimated  Madison,  to  prohibit  mak- 
ing them  a  l^al  tender.  Promissory  notes  might  be 
passed  in  some  emergencies,  but  Morris  did  not  under- 
stand that  striking  out  the  provision  would  make  it  un- 
lawful for  a  responsible  ministry  to  issue  notes.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  money  interest  of  the  country  would  op- 
pose the  new  plan,  if  it  did  not  prohibit  paper  emissions. 
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The  implication  that  Congress  would  have  the  power  to 
issue  such  bills  unless  specifically  expressed  was  vsrj 
doubtful  to  Mason,  ;et,  he  hesitated  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  legislature;  and  much  ae  he  disfavored  paper  money, 
he  confessed  that  the  Berolntion  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  had  paper  issue  been  prohibited. 

The  question  of  fiat-money  was  more  obscure  and  dif' 
ficult  in  1767,  than  it  is  to-day.  Some  members,  like  Mer- 
cer, knowing  that  public  opinion  was  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject, thou^t  it  vrould  be  better  not  to  empower  Congress 
to  emit  such  billB,  though  he  confeesed  himself  a  friend 
to  paper  money.  Neither  would  he  prohibit  the  exercise 
of  the  power;  he  would  simply  be  silent  and  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  the  discretion  of  Congress.  It  would  be 
impolitic,  he  thought,  to  excite  the  opposition  of  the 
friends  of  paper  money.  People  of  property  would  surely 
be  on  the  side  of  the  new  plan,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
gained  by  purchasing  their  further  attachment  with  the 
loss  of  the  paper-money  men ;  but  Ellsworth  was  convinced 
that  the  favorable  moment  had  come  to  shut  and  bar  the 
door  against  paper  money.  All  its  mischiefs  were  fresh 
in  the  public  mind  and  had  excited  the  disgust  of  respect- 
able citizens.  Scarcely  any  other  provision  in  the  new 
plan  wonld  gain  it  more  friends,  of  influence,  than  a 
clause  withholding  the  dangerous  power.  In  no  case 
could  paper  money  be  necessary,  for  if  the  government  had 
credit,  it  wonld  have  other  resources.  Wilson  fully  agreed 
with  him.  As  paper  money  was  not  a  legal  tender  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  Bii^r,  who  spoEe  from  experiflnces  . 
an3oleervation,  in  Eollan3~"Ehought  that  this  fact  was  ! 
enou^^rto  disapprove  arming  the  new  government  with 
this  queetionable  power.  All  the  members  did  not  go 
so  far  as  Langdon,  who  asserted  that  it  would  be  better 
to  reject  the  whole  plan  than  to  retain  the  words  "to  emit 
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bills  of  credit,"  jet,  he  praeticallj  expressed  the  real 
opinions  of  the  members,  and  the  motion  of  Morris  and 
Butler  to  strike  out  the  clause,  was  sustained  almost 
onanimoiislj.^ 

The  Committee  had  especially  empowered  the  legiala- 
tore  to  appoint  a  treasurer  bj  baJlot.  Kead  and  Meroer 
I  thought  that  the  appointment,  like  that  of  other  offioeiB, 
I  should  be  left  to  the  executive  but  thej  were  not  sustained 
'  at  this  time.  It  was  agreed,  at  Qorham's  sii^;e8tion,  lltat 
the  appointment  should  be  bj  joint  ballot  of  the  two 
Houses,  as  a  more  oonvenient  and  reasonable  method.' 
Madison  thought  that  the  Committee's  prorisioQ  for  the 
punishment  of  piracies  and  felonies  should  be  struck  out, 
and  doubtless,  for  the  reason  which  Wilson  gave,  that  strict' 
ness  of  language  is  not  neoessarj  in  giving  author!^  to 
enact  penal  laws,  though  necessarj  in  expounding  them^ 
and  this  view  was  sustained  by  the  Convention.'  The 
phrase  in  the  Committee's  report,  that  Congress  should 
have  power  to  declare  the  law  of  piracies,  was  changed  at 
Morris's  suggestion,  to  one  giving  the  legislature  power  to 
punish  for  these  offenses.  Both  Madison  and  Randolph 
thought  that  the  power  of  Congress  as  to  the  definition  and 
punishment  of  piracies  and  felonies,  should  be  explicitly 

)  Now  Hampablre,  HaEsachneetts,  Connecticut,  Sonth  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  aye;  New  Jerser  and  HarrUnd,  no.  In  explanation 
of  the  vote  of  Vlrslnla,  Madison  remarks  tbat  It  was  afflrmotlTs 
b7  bis  vote,  as  be  woe  satlaHed  tbat  Btrlklnsr  out  tbe  words 
would  not  disable  tbe  government  from  tbe  use  of  public  notea 
as  for  oa  they  would  be  safe  and  proper;  and  would  only  cut  off 
tbe  pretext  for  a  paper  currency  and  particularly  for  maUns  the 
bills  a  tender  either  for  public  or  for  private  debts.  Documentor} 
History,  Vol.  in,  H8;  Billot,  Vol.  V,  435. 

1  August  17. 

■  HasBOchusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  aye;  New  Hampshire,  Connae- 
ttcut  and  Maryland,  no. 
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stated.  But  Wilson  and  Dickinson  contended  that  the 
termj^f^onj,  was  already  sufficiently  defined  by  the  com- 
mon law.  Madison  criticised  the  common  law  definition 
as  vague  and  defective,  though  the  defect  had  in  part  been 
corrected  by  the  British  statute;^  he  thought  that  no 
foreign  law  should  now  be  the  standard  unless  expressly 
adapted  to  American  wants.  If  the  laws  of  the  States 
on  the  subject  were  to  prevail,  the  citizens  of  different 
States  would  be  subject  to  different  punishments  for  the 
same  offense  at  sea.  The  law  should  be  uniform ;  there- 
fore, the  proper  remedy  was  to  vest  the  power  in  Congress 
in  a  clause  specifically  authorizing  it  to  define  the  punish- 
ment, and  Madison's  phraseology  being  accepted,  the 
whole  clatise  under  discussion  was  agreed  to  in  the  form 
now  rewritten  by  Ellsworth,  empowering  Congress  to  de- 
fine and  punish  piracies  -wul  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas;  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  coin  of  the 
United  States,  and  offenses  against  the  laws  of  nations.^ 
The  committee  had  authorized  Congress  to  subdue  rebel- 
lion in  any  State  on  application  of  its  legidatnre,  a  con- 
dition which  both  Pinekney  and  Morris  wished  struck  out 
This  Martin  opposed  as  giving  the  general  government  a 
dangerous  and  unnecessary  power.  He  thought  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  ou^t  to  precede  the  introduction  of  an 
extraneous  force,  and  was  supported  in  this  opinion  by 
Mercer.  Ellsworth  wished  the  application  to  be  made 
either  by  the  l^slature  or  by  the  executive,  but  Morris 
objected  to  this  as  the  executive  might  be  at  the  head 
of  the  rebellion.  He  would  have  the  general  government 
enforce  obedience  in  all  necessary  cases.  Ellsworth  would 
forbid  the  general  government  to  interpose  unless  called 

1  For  a  general  account  of  the  puntahment  for  felonies  at  this 
time,  see  BlackBlone's  Commentary,  Book  IV,  Chapters  Vl-Vn. 
t  Compare  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  10. 
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upon,  and  Gerry  declared  that  in  his  opinion  more  Uood 
would  have  been  shed  in  Shays'  rebellion  if  the  general 
authority  of  the  Umteci  States  had  intermeddled.  Lang- 
don  agreed  with  Pinckaey  and  Morria,  that  possible  inter- 
position by  the  general  govenunent  would  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  preventing  insurrections.  But  Ellsworth  bad 
expreraed  the  sentiments  of  the  members,  and  his  sugges- 
tion was  adopted,  that  Congress  should  be  empowered  to 
subdue  a  rebellion  in  any  State  only  on  the  application 
of  its  l^slature,  or,  without  it,  when  the  legislature  could 
not  meet.^ 

The  Committee  had  empowered  the  l^islature  to  make 
war.  Pinckney  thought  that  this  was  too  alow  a  proce- 
dure, as  the  legislature  would  meet  but  once  a  year,  and 
the  House  would  be  too  numerous  for  the  requisite  de- 
liberation; the  Senate,  therefore  being  better  acquainted 
with  foreign  affairs,  should  exercise  this  power  and  par- 
ticularly as  the  States  were  to  be  equally  represented  in 
it.  But  Butler  saw  even  greater  objections  to  the  exsr- 
cise  of  the  power  by  the  Senate  alone  than  to  its  exercise 
by  both  Houses,  and  favored  vesting  the  war  power  in  the 
President,  because  he  would  have  the  requisite  judgment, 
and  would  not  make  war  save  when  the  nation  would 
support  it.  At  the  suggestion  of  Madison  and  Oerry,  the 
phraseology  was  changed  so  that  the  legislature  was  em- 
powered "to  declare"  instead  of  "to  make"  war,  leaving 
to  the  President  the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks." 

Madison  and  Pinckney  now  submitted  several  clauses 

1  New  Hampshire,  Conuectlcat,  Virginia,  Sonth  Carolina  and 
Qeorgla,  aje;  MaBsachusettB,  Delaware  and  Harrland,  do. 

•  Connecticut,  PennBrlvanla,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Tlrglala, 
Nortb  Carolina,  Soutb  Carolina,  Oeorgla,  aje;  New  Hampahlre, 
do;  HaBBachaeettB  absent.  In  explanation  of  this  vote  Uadlson 
saTB.  that  Connecticut  at  first  voted  in  the  neKatlve.  but  oa  a 
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vUch  were  finally  incorporated  in  the  Constitntion.'  Con- 
greea  ehoiild  be  authorized  to  institute  temporary  govern- 
ntents*  for  new  States;  to  r^ulate  affairs  with  the  In- 
dians' as  well  within  aa  without  the  national  limits;  to 
exercise  ezclasire  jurisdiction  at  the  seat  of  the  general 
govemmeut,*  and  over  a  district  around  it  not  exceeding 
a  certain  number  of  square  miles  to  be  agreed  upon ;  to 
secure  to  authors  and  inventors  due  protection  for  their 
works,"  and  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisaL* 
Mason  thought  it  Qeceesaiy  to  give  the  general  government 
power  to  reflate  the  militia,  especially  as  there  was  to 
be  no  standing  army  iu  time  of  peace,  and  the  States 
would  never  concur  in  any  one  system,  but  his  suggestion 
was  referred  to  a  committee  along  with  the  clauses  sub- 
mitted by  Madison  and  Finckney. 

At  Bntledge's  request,  the  clause  was  also  referred,  pro- 
viding that  funds  appropriated  to  the  public  creditors 
ahoold  not  be  diverted  from  their  purpMea ;  and  he  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  Grand  Committee  which  should  con- 
sider the  necessity  and  expediency  of  the  United  States 
nnaiiiTiing  all  the  State  debts.  A  regular  settlement  be- 
tween the  Union  and  the  States,  he  was  convinced,  would 
never  take  place.  The  assumption  would  be  just,  as  the 
State  debts  were  contracted  in  the  common  defense.  It 
was  necessary,  as  the  taxes  on  imports,  the  only  sore 
source  of  revenue,  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Union ;  and 

ramark  by  King,  that  "to  make  war  mlglit  1m  nnderalood  to  cos- 
dnct  It,"  wblch  was  an  executive  faactlon,  EUsvortb  gave  up  bis 
abjection  and  the  vote  was  changed  to  aye;  DocnmeDtarr  Hts- 
toiy.  m.  6G4;  Elliot,  V.  43B. 

1  AQKUBt  IS.    Compare  Constitntlon,  Article  I,  Section  8. 


*I<L 

*  Madison  and  Pinckner. 


«  BosiMted  br  Piackner. 
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it  was  politic,  because  bj  reliering  the  people  of  Uie 
Bereral  Btaixa  of  these  debts  it  would  conciHtate  them  to- 
ward the  plaiL  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Committee 
should  prepare  a  daufle  "for  restrainiug  a  perpetual 
reremie,"  Sherman  suggeated  that  it  would  be  better 
to  authorize  the  legislature  to  asBuine  the  State  debts, 
rather  than  to  say  positively  that  it  should  be  done ;  tiie 
measure  was  a  juat  one,  to  say  something  about  it  would 
have  a  good  effect.  ' 

Ellsworth  did  not  agree  witii  Sherman,  but  thought, 
that  in  as  far  as  these  debts  ought  in  equity  to  be  assumed, 
they  would  be  assumed  by  the  general  government 
Though  a  great  part  of  them  were  of  a  nature  demanding 
both  in  policy  and  equity,  that  they  be  viewed  in  the  li^t 
of  federal  expenditures,  Pinckney  observed,  that  it  was 
improbable  that  they  would  be  so  viewed.  Ellsworth's 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  assumption  was  altogether 
too  slight,  but  King  truly  observed  that  besides  the  oon- 
sideration  of  justice  and  policy  mentioned,  the  State 
creditors  who  composed  an  active  and  formidable  par^, 
would  be  opposed  to  a  plan  which  transferred  to  the  Unicm 
the  best  resources  of  the  States  without  transferring  the 
State  debts  at  the  same  time.  It  was  the  State  creditors 
who  had  been  the  strongest  foes  to  the  impost  plan  of  1783. 
Gerry  had  suggested  provisions  for  public  credits,  for 
.  stages  on  post  roads  and  for  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
I  aud  these  were  also  referred.  A  Grand  Committee  of 
Eleven  was  then  chosen  to  report  on  all  these  matters.' 
At  Gorham's  suggestion  the  phrase  "to  raise  armies," 
reported  by  the  Committee,  among  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, was  modified  "to  raise  and  support  armies ;"  and  as 
a  more  convenient  definition  of  the  power  "to  build  and 

1  LADKdon,   King.    Sberman,   UTlagatoii,   Clymer,   DtcklDBon, 
HcHenry,  Hbbod,  WlllfBmBon,  C.  C.  Plnckner  and  Baldwlti. 
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equip  fleets,"  the  Convention  eubetituted  the  worda,  "to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy."  Witii  language  slightly 
changed  a  clause  was  added  from  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation empowering  the  l^elature  "to  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces.'"  Gerry  and  Martin  thought  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  limit  the  size  of  the  arrnj  in  time  of  peace, 
otherwise,  as  Gerry  declared,  a  few  States  might  eatablish 
a  military  government,  but  the  Convention  did  not  share 
these  sentiments  of  distrust  Believing  that  uniformity 
was  necessary,  however,  in  the  regulation  of  the  militia 
throughout  the  Union,  Mason  proposed  that  Cbngrese 
should  be  empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  and 
discipline  of  the  militia  of  the  States,  but  reserving  to  the 
States  the  appointment  of  the  officers.  This  led  Ellsworth 
and  Sherman  to  suggest  that  l^e  militia  should  have  the 
same  arms  and  exercises,  and  be  under  the  rules  establislied 
by  Congress  when  in  actnal  service  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  States  neglected  t»  provide  militia  regulations, 
Congress  shonld  make  them.  The  purpose  of  the  sugges- 
tion was  to  preserve  the  prior  authority  of  the  States  over 
the  militia. 

Dickinson  was  confident  that  the  States  never  would 
give  up  all  authority  over  the  militia,  but  the  evil  was 
obvious  if  the  militia  was  partly  under  the  general  govern- 
ment and  partly  under  the  States.  Madison  pointed  ont 
that  the  subject  was  naturally  indivisible  and  ought  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  power  chafed  with  the  public 
defenses;  but  Ellsworth  was  convinced  that  the  States 
would  never  submit  to  the  same  militia  laws.  Pinckncy 
had  equal  confidence  that  the  control  of  the  militia  by 
the  general  government  would  never  be  abused,  and  that 
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the  StRtes  would  see  the  neeeasitj  of  Harrendering  iL  If 
they  would  trust  the  general  govenmient  with  the  power 
over  the  general  treafituy,  Madison  thought,  that  from 
the  consideration  of  uecessitj'  they  would  grant  it  the 
direction  of  the  public  forces.  But  Gerry  wholly  lacked 
Madieon's  confidence  in  the  general  government  and  be- 
lieved that  his  own  diBtruBt  would  be  shared  by  the  States. 
Ab  a  compromise,  Mason  su^ested  that  such  part  of  the 
militia  as  might  be  required  by  the  States  for  their  own 
use  ehould  be  exempt  from  the  control  of  Congress.  His 
first  proposition  left  the  appointment  of  the  militia  and 
the  officers  to  the  several  States,  the  propriety  of  which 
Read  doubted,  and  chiefly  because  of  the  different  man- 
ner of  their  appointment.  In  some  States  they  were 
chosen  by  the  legislature;  in  others  by  the  people;  evi- 
dently an  executive  appointment  would  be  best  Finally 
the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  Grand  Committee. 

Pinckney  and  Morris'  now  submitted  several  provisions 
to  be  added  to  the  draft,  but  without  debate,  they  were 
referred  to  the  Committee.'  Six  of  Pinckney's  proposi- 
*  tions  were  in  the  nature  of  a  Bill  of  Bights  and,  in  suV 
^  stance,  moat  of  them  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  first 
'  ten  Amendments.  His  propositions  were,  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus/'  to  preserve  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  ;*  to  prevent  the  quartering  of  troops  in 
any  house  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner ;°  to  forbid  any  religious  test  or  qualification  as  re- 
quirements for  holding  ofiSce  under  the  authori^  of  the 

I  Ansnat  20. 

*  For  the  ArtlclBa  snbmltted  see  Journal,  Docnmentarr  Hlatorr. 
I,  130-137;  Billot,  I.  !4Tr-2Gl. 

■  Compare  Conatltutlon,  Article  I,  Section  9,  Clatue  2. 
«  Compare  Amendment,  Article  L 
>  Compare  Amendment,  Article  ni. 
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TTnited  States;'  to  extend  the  juriadiotion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  all  controversies  betiveen  the  Unitod  States  and 
individual  States,  or  between  the  United  States  and 
the  citizens  of  a  State ;'  each  House  should  be  the  judge  of 
its  own  privileges,  and  should  hare  authority  to  punish  any 
person  violating  them.'  Morris's  provisions  were  ad-  |  ■ 
ministrative  in  character;  the  only  ones  finally  adopted 
were  those  empowering  the  President  to  appoint  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  of  War,  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Navy  and 
of  the  Interior,  or  to  use  Morris's  phrase,  the  Secretary 
of  domestic  affairs.  These  should  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.* 

The  Convention  had  now  reached  that  section  in  the 
Committee's  report  known  to  us  aa  the  "sweeping  clause,""  «-; 

which  empowers  Congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  /  ' 

proper  for  carrying  its  powers  into  execution.*     Madison  /       i  r  K~ 
and  Pinckney  wished  to  make  it  even  more  comprehes- 1  , 
sive  by  authorizing  Congress  to  make  all  laws  and  to  estab- ',  ' 
lish  all  offices  which  it  might  think  necessary  and  proper, 
but  this  modification  was  judged  to  be  superfluous,  and 
the  clause  as  reported  by  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
approved.     It  may  cause  surprise,  perhaps,  that  the  clause 
should  have  been  adopted  at  all.     If  no  records  of  the 
debates  existed,  bistorianB  of  the  Constitution  might  be 

>  Compare  Conetitutlon,  Article  VI,  Clause  3. 
'  Compare  Constttutlon,  Article  III.  Section  2.  Clause  1. 
■  Compare  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  2,  and 
Article  I,  Sectim  6,  Clause  1. 

*  Compare  Constitution,  Article  n,  Section  2,  Clauses  1  and  2. 
The  practice  of  the  government  has  sustained  Morris' e  plan  that 
these  executive  officers  should  serve  at  the  President's  pleaeure. 
See  President  Lincoln's  memorandum  read  to  the  Cabinet,  July 
(14?)  1S64;  Works,  n,  64S. 

»  See  Patrick  Henry's  remarks  on  this  clause  In  the  TlrBlnla 
Convention,  Vol.  11,  pp.  81  et  seq. 

•  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  IS. 
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tempted  to  imagine  that  the  provision  had  been  adopted 
only  after  prolonged  dlscuBsion  and  probably  by  a  amall 
majority.  Its  onanimons  acceptance  may  be  explained, 
in  the  light  of  the  provisions  which  preceded  it,  and  the 
nndorstanding  which  the  Convention  had  of  them,  that 
the  new  government  was  to  be  one  of  delegated  powers. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  claoae  awakened  apprehen- 
sion, that  at  some  time  it  might  be  made  the  vehicle  of  a 
broad  and  dangerous  construction  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption  it  was  intended  to  signify  no  more  than 
a  general  statement  that  Congress  should  exercise  the 
powers  granted  to  it  by  the  preceding  clausea. 

In  defining  treason  against  the  United  States  aa  con- 
sisting only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  against  any 
State,  and  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  the  Committee, 
thinking  to  make  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  their  prece- 
dent, had  not  gone  as  far  as  did  the  statute  itself,'  there- 
fore, Madison  complained  that  the  definition  was  too  nai> 
row ;  a  wider  latitude  should  be  left  to  the  legislature.  Mor- 
ris wished  to  give  the  Union  the  exclusive  ri^t  to  declare 
the  crime,  though  Madison  thought  it  equally  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  legislatures.  The  British  atatnte  pro- 
vided that  the  crime  also  consisted  "in  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy,"  a  provision  which  Randolph  consid- 
ered to  have  a  more  extensive  meaning  than  "adhering 
to  the  enemy,"  the  language  used  by  the  Committee. 
Dickinson  thought  the  words  of  the  statute  too  vague  and 
extensive ;  and  Wilson,  that  they  were  merely  explanatory 
and  not  operative,  and  therefore  had  better  be  omitted. 
Dickinson  was  uncertain  whether  the  conviction,  "by  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses,"  meant  that  the  witnesses 
were  to  be  to  the  same  overt  act  or  to  different  acts,  but 

1  i  BlackBtone  C<»tunentiirles,  Book  IV,  Chapter  VI. 
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he  believed  that  proof  of  the  act  ong^t  to  be  expressed 
as  essential  in  the  case. 

To  Johnson  the  words  "giving  aid  and  comfort,"  were 
explanatory  of  the  word  "adhering,"  and  he  also  insisted 
that  something  should  be  added  to  the  definition  conoem- 
ing  overt  acts.  Treason  conld  not  be  against  both  the 
United  States  and  an  individual  State,  for  it  was  an 
offense  against  a  sovereign  which  must  be  but  one  power 
in  any  community.  Lest  both  offenses,  namely,  levying 
war  and  adhering  to  the  enemy,  might  be  considered  neoes- 
aaiy  to  constitate  treason,  Morris  su^iested  that  the  clause 
should  read,  that  treason  consisted  only  in  levying  war  or 
in  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  He 
thoiight  that  the  individual  States  would  be  left  in  pos- 
session of  a  concurrent  power  sufficient  to  define  and  pun- 
ish treason  against  themselves,  which  might  involve  a 
double  punishment. 

In  order  to  remove  the  doubt  which  Madison  had  point- 
ed out,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Wilson  and  Johnson,  that  the  words  "or  any  of  them," 
after,  "United  States,"  in  the  Committee's  provision, 
should  be  struck  out.  But  this  did  not  seem  to  Madison 
to  remedy  the  defect.  The  same  act,  he  said,  might  be 
treason  against  the  United  States,  as  here  defined,  and 
against  a  particular  State,  according  to  its  laws.  Bat 
EUsworth  saw  no  danger  to  the  general  government  in 
this,  because  its  laws  were  to  be  paramount  Johnson 
disagreed  wholly  with  Hadison,  that  there  could  be  treason 
against  a  particular  State,  for  die  reason  that  sovereignty 
was  in  the  tTnion  and  treason  against  a  State  could  not 
be  committed  even  under  the  Confederation.  But  this 
doctrine  was  denied  by  Madison,  who  insisted  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  was  qualified ;  the  indi- 
vidual States  would  retain  a  part  of  sovereignty  and  an 
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act  wbich  was  treason  against  the  tTnited  States  mi^t  not 
be  treason  against  a  particular  State.  In  proof  he  cited 
the  rebellion  of  Baoon  in  Vii^inia.  This  case,  Jt^inson 
said,  would  amount  to  treason  against  the  supreme  sorer- 
eign,  which  would  be  the  United  States.'  The  danae  u 
reported  b;  the  Committee  defined  treason  against  the 
United  States  onlj,  and  in  order  to  make  the  definition 
of  treason  general,  these  words  were  struck  out.*  At 
Franklin's  suggestion  it  was  agreed  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act 

Eing  and  Broom  wished  to  modify  the  clause  so  that  the 
sole  power  of  punishment  for  the  crime  would  belong  to 
the  United  States  but  this  change  was  rejected,  thou^ 
only  by  a  single  vote.* 

This  left  the  clause,  Wilson  thon^t,  still  ambigaons. 
Either  it  oiight  to  confer  the  sole  power  upon  the  United 
States,  or  the  words  "against  the  United  States"  ought 

I  At  tbls  point  In  tlie  dlBcunlon  Morrla  and  Randolph  moved  a 
BnbBtlttite  for  the  committee's  clause  which  1b  of  Intereat  as  con- 
taining the  OTdalntng  phrase  In  the  preamble;  It  was  a  cloM 
copy  of  the  British  statnte:  "Whereas  It  la  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  liberty  to  define  precisely  and  exclusively  what  shall 
constitute  the  crime  of  treason,  It  la  therefore  ordained,  declared 
and  establlsfaed,  that  If  a  man  do  levy  war  against  the  United 
States  within  their  territories  or  be  adherent  to  the  ^lemles  <rf 
the  United  States  wUhln  Its  aald  territories,  giving  them  aid  or 
comfort  vrlthln  their  territories  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be 
provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the  people  of  his  c(»idltlon, 
he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treason."  Documentary  History, 
III,  G71;  Elliot,  V,  449.  On  this  question  New  Jersey  and  Vlr- 
^nla,  aye;  Massachusetts,  Conaecttcnt,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Uaryland.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Oeorgla,  no. 

*  Uassachusetts,  Connectlcnt,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, H&rytand,  South  Carolina  and  Oeorgla,  aye;  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  no. 

1  New  Hampshire,  ICaasachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Bonth  Carolina,  aye;  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Haiyland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  no. 
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to  be  restored.  He  could  draw  no  line  between  treason 
against  a  State  and  against  the  general  goremment.  Sher- 
man could  detect  the  line  in  resistance  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  distinguished  from  resistance 
against  the  laws  of  a  particular  State.  On  the  one  side 
of  the  line  dividing  the  jurisdictions,  remarked  Ellsworth, 
the  United  States  were  sovereign;  on  the  other  side 
the  States,  and  each  ought  to  have  power  to  defend  Ita 
own  sovereignty.  The  last  vote  on  the  subject  was  then 
reversed  and  the  rejected  words  "against  the  United 
States"  were  put  back  into  the  clause.'  But  Madison  waa 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  basis  on  which  the  amended 
clause  rested. 

As  treason  against  the  United  States  so  involved  treason 
against  a  particular  State,  and  the  reverse  would  also  be 
true,  the  same  act,  he  said,  might  be  twice  tried,  and  be 
punished  by  two  different  authorities;  an  opinion  with 
which  Morris  also  agreed.  The  clause  was  then  amended 
ao  as  to  provide  that  treason  against  the  United  States 
should  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them  or  in  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  to  which  as  being  too  indefinitOj 
on  Martin's  suggestion,  were  added  the  words  "giving 
them  aid  or  comfort."  On  Martin's  motion  the  clause 
was  further  amended  by  providing  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  on  confession  in  open 
court,  in  which  form  it  passed  unanimously.  At  Ells- 
worth's suggestion  three  years  were  substituted  for  six, 
as  the  time  after  the  first  meeting  of  Congress  when  the 
.firet-cenaus— ahe^d_be_laken_  As  events  proved  this 
brought  the  first  census  in  the  year  1790. 

t  Connecticut,  New  lerser.  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  ajo;  New  Hampshire,  HasBachnaatta,  PennarlvaDls, 
Delaware  and  Sonth  Carolina,  oo. 
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The  CoDuoittee  of  Eleven  to  whom  had  been  referred 
the  matter  of  the  aaamnptioti  of  the  debts  of  the  States 
and  the  control  over  the  militia,  reported  two  claiues, 
through  Livingston,  its  chairman.'  The  national  legisla- 
ture should  have  power  to  fulfill  the  engagements  whkt 
had  been  entered  into  by  Congress,  and  to  discharge  both 
the  debts  of  the  United  States  and  the  debts  incnrred  b; 
the  several  States  during  the  war,  for  the  common  defense 
and  the  general  welfare.'  It  should  also  make  laws  for 
organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  might  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States;  reserving  to  the  States, 
respectively,  the  appointment  of  all  officers  and  the  author- 
ity of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  United  States.'  Gerry  criticised  the  first  part  of 
the  report,  because  it  did  not  make  the  assumption  of  the 
debts  obligatory  on  Congress,  a  defect  which  would  de- 
stroy the  security  already  enjoyed  by  the  public  creditors, 
and  so  change  their  situation  as  to  excite  them  against 
the  plan.  Moreover,  if  the  States,  which  had  paid  a 
great  portion  of  their  debts,  were  to  be  saddled  with  a 
share  of  the  debts  of  other  States,  which  had  done  nothing 
to  meet  them,  antagonism  to  the  new  plan  would  be  further 
sharpened. 

Sherman  too,  criticised  the  report  because  it  left  the 
whole  matter  just  where  it  was  left  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.*  Ellsworth  thought  the  Committee's  pro- 
vision unnecessary,  because  the  United  States,  through 
their  agent,  Congress,  had  already  entered  into  engage- 
ments which  their  new  agents  under  the  Constitution  would 

>  Augnat  21. 

I  CompBre  Constitution,  Article  VI,  Clanse  1. 

«  Compare  Coaatltutfon,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  K. 

*  On  motion  of  Ellsworth  this  report  was  tabled,  but  It  was 
taken  up  for  coDslderatlon  on  the  32nd. 
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be  bound  to  fulfill ;  but  Bandolpb  thought  the  new  Con- 
gress would  have  no  authority  in  the  case,  unless  it  was 
explicitly  conferred.  Madison  coincided  with  him  that 
by  giving  this  authority,  misconstruction  would  be  pre- 
vented. It  was  therefore  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  and  the  folfillmeut  of  the  engage- 
ments of  the  United  States  should  be  made  obligatory  upon 
the  new  government.'  The  Committee  had  duly  reported 
the  clause,  as  requested,  making  the  fulfillment  of  the  en- 
gagements and  the  discharge  of  the  debts  obligatory,  but 
Butler  at  once  objected  to  it  because  the  government  would 
thus  be  compelled  to  pay  those  who  had  speculated  in  the 
public  funds  as  fully  aa  those  who  had  fought  and  bled 
and  made  the  original  sacrifice.' 

Uason  took  the  same  view.'  There  was  great  distinc- 
tion, he  said,  between  the  original  creditors  and  those 
who  had  profited  by  a  fraudulent  purchase  of  the  claims 
ogflinat  the  government,  held  by  the  ignorant  and  dis- 
tressed. The  line  between  deserving  and  undeserving 
holders  of  the  claimants,  he  confessed,  was  diflicult  to 
draw.  Even  fair  purchasers,  at  four  or  eight  for  one,  did 
not  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the  first  holders,  sup- 
posing them  not  to  be  blamable.  The  interest  they  re- 
ceived, even  in  paper,  was  equal  to  their  purchase  money. 
He  did  not  wish  to  extend  the  obligation  of  the  government 
to  all  the  old  continental  paper.  Langdon  wished  if  pos- 
sible BO  to  word  the  provision  as  to  give  neither  party  the 
advantage  in  an  assumption  of  the  public  debts.     Oerry 

1  Compare  the  Constttutlon,  Article  VI,  ClauBo  1.  Tbe  Ian- 
Kuase  was  taken  from  Horrls's  motion  that  the  legtalatnre  sball 
dtecharge  tbe  debts  and  fulflll  tbe  engagements  of  tlie  United 
States.    BlUot,  V,  464. 

*  AngUBt  23. 

*  AngUBt  85, 
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was  convinced  that  the  frauda  on  the  soldiere  ought  to  hsve 
been  foreseen.  They  had  been  compelled  by  necessity  to 
part  with  their  secnrities.  The  States  had  not  an  eqnal 
interest  in  the  assumption,  for  their  shares  of  the  debt  were 
not  proportional;  therefore,  the  idea  had  sprung  up  of 
scaling  the  debt  The  stock-jobbers  kept  up  the  value  of 
the  paper  in  expectation  of  assumption,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  market  for  it 

Randolph  suggested,  as  a  substitute  for  the  clause  re- 
ported by  the  Committee,  that  all  debts  contracted  and 
engagements  entered  into  by  the  authority  of  Congre^ 
should  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  the 
ConstitutioD  as  under  the  Confederation.'  Johnson,  ap- 
proving Randolph's  provision,  said  the  debt  belonged  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  that  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment could  not  change  the  public  obligation.  Randolph's 
substitute  thus  compromised  many  difficulties  and  was 
adopted,  Pennsylvania  alone  voting  against  it  The 
authority  of  Congress  over  the  militia  presented  greater 
difficulties  and  was  settled  less  easily.  To  reserve  to  the 
States  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to 
the  system  prescribed  by  Congress,  as  the  Committee  sug- 
gested, seemed  to  Sherman,  a  auperflnous  provision,  hut 
not  more  superfluous,  thought  Ellsworth,  than  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  the  officers. 

King  then  explained  the  meaning  which  the  Committee 
attached  to  the  language  it  had  employed :  by  "organizing 
the  militia,"  was  meant  the  proportioning  of  the  officers 
and  men;  by  "arming"  it,  the  kind,  size  and  caliber  of 
arms  was  to  be  specified ;  by  "disciplining,"  wos  meant  the 
manual  exercise  and  evolutions.  "Arming"  also  iuclnded 
the  provision  for  uniformity  of  arms  and  the  authority  to 

I  See  Constitution,  Article  VI,  Clauee  1,  whlcb  conelets  of  Han- 
dolidi's  snbBtltnte. 
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Isolate  the  mode  of  fumiBhing  them,  either  hj  the  mili- 
tia themselves,  by  the  State  governments,  or  by  Congress. 
"Laws  for  disciplining"  involved  penalties  and  everything 
necessary  for  enforcing  them.  Ellsworth  and  Sherman 
wished  to  leave  the  control  of  the  militia  exclusively  to  the 
State  govemmenta.'  The  primary  object,  as  Madison 
pointed  out,  waa  to  secure  a  well  disciplined  militia;  there- 
fore, the  whole  subject  should  be  under  the  control  of 
Congress.  He  suggested  that  the  appointment  of  all, 
except  general  officers,  should  be  reserved  to  the  States. 
But  the  State  party,  not  assenting  to  this,  the  appointment 
of  all  officers  was  reserved  to  the  States  without  dissent,  in 
■which  amended  form  the  Committee's  proposition  passed. 
In  the  Committee's  draft,  Congress  was  forbidden  to 
lay  taxes  or  duties  on  articles  exported  from  a  State,  or  on 
the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  States 
might  think  proper  to  admit,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  pro- 
hibit such  migration  or  importation.  This  referred  to 
slaves  and  the  slave  trade.  The  clause,  as  Langdon  re- 
marked, left  the  States  at  liberty  to  tax  exports,  which 
was  a  clear  discrimination  against  non-exporting  States, 
such  as  New  Hampshire.  To  guard  against  the  oppression 
of  the  trade  of  the  South  by  the  North,  the  coficurrence 
of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  legislature  might  be 

•  At  this  point  In  the  dlBCusslon  Dayton  moved  s  Bubatltnte 
lor  tbe  committee's  clause,  one  vblch  afterwards  waa  In  part 
embodied  In  the  Constitution:  "To  establleh  a  nnltorm  and  gen- 
eral B7Btem  of  dlBClpIlnlng  for  the  militia  of  these  States,  and  to 
make  laws  for  organlilnK.  armlnfr,  diBClpUntng  and  govemlnff 
»tu!h  t>art  of  them  ai  may  be  employed  in  Oie  Ufnjiet  of  the  ITnUed 
Stata;  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of 
the  officers  and  of  authority  over  the  mllltla  not  herein  given  to 
the  general  gOTemment"  For  the  part  of  Dayton'a  motion  ItaU- 
cUed  see  Constitution,  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  16.  Compare 
this  part  ttallclied  with  Sherman's  motion  of  August  27,  aeo 
EUlot,  V,  465  and  480. 
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required,  to  levy  an  export  tax,  but  EUswortb  thoo^t  that 
the  power  of  regulating  trade,  between  the  Statee,  woold 
sufficiently  protect  each  of  them ;  if  not,  the  attoapt  of  any 
State  to  tax  the  products  of  another  passing  through  ita 
hands  would  force  a  direct  exportation  and  defeat  itsdf. 
Congress  should  not  tax  exports,  because  this  would  dis- 
courage industry,  just  as  taxes  on  imports  discouraged 
luxury.  The  productions  of  the  States  varied  so  widely, 
there  could  be  no  uniformity  in  an  export  tax.  Tobacco, 
rice  and  indigo  were  about  all  the  artidea  that  could  be 
taxed.  The  attempt,  at  best,  would  only  engender  incur- 
able jealousies.  WilHg^son  plaijU^told  tbc.QogiYe^on 
that  to  allow  Oongrees  to  levy  such  R.iax,would  destroy  ' 
the  laet  hope  of  the  adoption  of  th§.,plui. 

Morris,  disregarding  particular  States,  insisted  that 
local  considerations  ought  not  to  impede  general  interests. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  power  in  Congress,  of  regulat- 
ing the  trade  between  the  States,  would  prevent  Femur^l- 
vania  from  taxing  ITew  Jersey.  If  an  export  tax  was 
forbidden  an  embai^  could  not  be  laid,  though,  in  time 
of  war,  an  embargo  might  be  of  critical  importance. 
Dickinson,  partly  agreeing  with  him,  thou^t  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  prohibit  an  export  tax  forever ;  it  would 
be  better  to  except  particular  articles.  Sherman  was  for 
prohibiting  Congress  in  all  cases.  The  enumeration  of 
particular  articles  would  be  difBcult  and  invidious,  and 
the  States  would  never  surrender  their  power  over  trade. 
Madison  inclined  to  Dickinson's  views,  as  he  believed  that 
tbe  tax  sometime  would  prove  expedient  Both  Ellsworth 
and  McHenry  thought  that  the  authority  to  lay  an  embai^ 
was  included  in  the  war  power  and  therefore  need  not  he 
specially  conferred.  Gerry  st^d,  with  Williamson,  op- 
posed to  any  grant  of  power  to  Congress  over  exports,  for 
he  feared  that  the  general  government  mieht  oppress  the 
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States  88  wach  as  Great  Britain  oppressed  Ireland.  Whsa 
America  should  become  a  manufacturing  comitiy,  ob- 
served Fitzsimona,  an  export  tax  would  be  proper;  there- 
fore it  should  not  be  forbidden.  If  the  States  were  to  be  re- 
duced to  mere  corporations,  Uason  said  he  would  favor 
subjecting  both  their  exports  and  imports  to  a  power  of  / 
general  taxation ;  ioj^  the  eight  northern.  States  had  a  dif-  / 
fereoLintereat  from  thg,  five  .aouthem.  In  the  House  the 
North  would  have  thirty-six  votes  against  twenty-nine 
from  the  South,  and  in  the  Senate,  eight  for  every  two  . 
of  the  South ;  the  southern  States  were  justly  suspicious. 
An  import  tax  would  be  the  same  throughout  the  country, 
but  an  export  tax  must  vary  in  different  parts.  The  im- 
poli^_of_,taxing.,jtQbacco  had  been  dentonstiatedf  he 
thought,  by  the  experiment  of  Titginia.  The  current  of 
sentiment  against  the  tax  being  so  strong,  Madison  and  . 
Wilson  suggested  that  the  requirement  of  two-thirds  of 
each  House  to  tax  exports  would  be  a  lesser  eril  than  a 
total  prohibition ;  but  this  suggestion  failed  by  one  vote.' 
It  was  then  decided  that  no  export  tax  whatever  should 
be  laid.* 

Lather  Martin  now  proposed  that  the  importation  of , 
slaves  should  be  prohibited,  or  taxed ;  if  not,  as  five  staves 
were~fo~Eecb'unted  as  three  free  men,  in  the  apportionment 
of  represeiitation,  the  slave  trade  would  be  encouraged. 
Slaves  weakened  one  part  of  the  Union  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.     The  privilege  of  importing  them  was,  there- 

1  New  Hampabtre,  Haasaclinsetti,  New  Jersey.  Peniurlvanla 
and  Delaware,  aye:  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia  (Mason, 
Randolph  and  Blalr,  no;  Waahlnffton  and  Madison,  aye),  NorUi 
Carolina,  Sontb  Carolina  and  Oeorgia,  no. 

*  Maasachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia  (Washington 
and  Madison,  no).  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
aye;  New  Hampshire,  New  ler&ey,  PennaylTanla  and  Delaware, 
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fore,  unreaBonable.  It  was  iDconsiertent  vith  the  piin- 
ciples  of  the  Revolution,  and  dishonorable  to  the  AmericiiL 
character  to  have  such  a  feature  in  the  Constitution.  Bat 
Kutledge  conld  not  see  how  the  clause  reported  hy  tlie 
Committee  would  encourage  the  slave  trada  Speaking 
for  the  South,  he  was  not  apprehensive  of  a  servile  insni^ 
rectioQ.  It  was  quite  right  to  exempt  the  northern  States 
from  any  obligation  to  protect  the  southern  against  timr 
slaves.  Religion  and  humanity  had  notiiing__to_dg_with 
the  question.  The  governing  pcinciple  with  nations  is  la- 
terest  alone— 

The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  soothero  States 
would  be  parties  to  the  Union.  If  the  nbrffiern  consnlteH" 
their  own  interest,  Chey  would  not  oppose  the  increase  of 
slaves;  for  it  would  increase  the  commodities  of  which 
they  would  become  the  carriers,  Ellsworth  quite  agreed 
with  him.  Each  State  should  be  free  to  import  as  it 
pleased ;  for  to  the  States  belonged  the  responsibility  of 
the  morality  or  wisdom  of  slavery.  They  were  the  beat 
judges  of  their  particular  interests,  and  whatever  enriched 
one  enriched  all.  The  old  Confederation  had  not  meddled 
with  slavery,  and  there  seemed  no  great  necessiQr  for 
bringing  it  within  the  policy  of  the  new  government. 

Pinckney  was  convinced  that  South  Carolina  would 
never  accept  the  plan,  if  it  prohibited  the  slave  trade.  la 
every  proposed  extension  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  that 
State  had  expressly  opposed  all  intermeddling  with  the 
importation  of  negroes.  Sherman  disapproved  the  slave 
trade,  yet,  as  the  States  possessed  the  right  of  importation, 
and  as  the  public  did  not  require  its  surrender,  and  as  it 
was  expedient  to  have  as  few  objections  as  possible  to  the 
Constitution,  he  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  as  the 
Convention  found  it'     The  abolition  of  slavery,  he  said, 

t  Augnat  22. 
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was  going  on  in  the  United  States,  and  doubtlesB  the  good 
sense  of  the  States,  would,  by  degrees,  complete  it.  To 
Mason,  the  slave  trade  was  odious  and  a  source  of  constant 
danger  and  a  discouragenient  to  art  and  manufactures.  It 
led  freemen  to  despise  labor;  prevented  the  emigration 
of  whites,  and  produced  a  pernicious  effect  on  manners. 
Every  slave  master  was  bom  a  petty  tyrant  As  nations 
cannot  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  next  world,  they 
must  be  punished,  he  said,  in  this,'  and  he  believed  that 
national  calamities  would  be  the  punishment  for  national 
sins.  Many  inhabitants  in  Kentucky  were  already  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade  and  largely  for  this  reason  it  found  sup- 
port among  the  Virginia  members  from  that  region. 
Mason  was  earnest  that  the  general  government  should  be 
given  power  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery- 
Ellsworth  took  the  somewhat  academic  view  that  the  in- 
stitution would  die  out  in  America;  that  as  population 
increased,  poor  white  laborers  would  be  so  plentiful  as  to 
render  slaves  useless.  Abolition  had  already  taken  place 
in  Massachusetts^  and  was  making  progress  in  Connecti- 
cut. General  Pinckney  assured  the  Convention,  that 
if  he  and  his  colleagaea  were  to  sign  a  Constitution  which 
empowered  the  genera)  l^slature  to  tax  slaves,  or  to  for- 
bid the  slave  trade,  it  would  be  useless  for  him  and  all  the 
members  from  the  southern  States  to  attempt  to  gain  the 
assent  of  their  constituents  to  the  plan.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  could  not  do  without  slaves;  though  Virginia 
would  gain  if  importation  ceased,  because  her  slaves  would 

1  Compare  the  well-known  passage  in  Uncoln'a  second  tnaug- 
oral  addreu;  Works,  n,  651. 

■  See  Wlncbendon  vs.  Ratfleld;  4  Hassachnsetts,  12S;  and 
Uttleton  va.  Tattle,  lb.  and  note.  Oradoal  abolition  began  In 
Uanadiiuetta  In  17S4. 
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rise  in  value  and  ahe  already  had  more  than  she  wanted.' 
It  waa  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  Union  therefore  to  con- 
tinne  importation.  The  more  slaves  the  more  production  to 
employ  the  carrying  trade;  the  greater  the  consumption 
and  also  the  greater  the  public  revenue,  but  Pinckney  re- 
peated his  wamiog  that  the  Convention  would  exclude 
South  Carolina  from  the  Union  if  it  taxed  slaves,  or  pro- 
hibited their  importation,  or  migration. 

At  this  time  slavery  was  considered  to  be  a  local  insti' 
tution  and  Baldwin,  doubtless  with  this  idea  in  mind, 
remarked,  that  not  being  a  national  subject  it  was  not 
properly  before  the  Convention,  Speaking  for  Qeoigia, 
he  said,  that  she  might  probably  put  a  atop  to  the  evil,  but 
she  would  not  tolerate  any  attempt  to  abridge  one  of  her 
favorite  prerogatives.  If  South  Carolina  and  Qeoigia 
were  disposed  to  abandon  the  slave  trade,  as  some  of  their 
representatives  had  suggested,  Wilson  observed  that  they 
would  never  refuse  to  assent  to  the  Constitution  because 
it  prohibited  the  importation.  If  slaves  alone  were  exempt 
front  taxation  there  would  be,  in  fact,  a  bounty  on  them. 
Gerry,  as  usual  discerning  the  essential  difBcult^,  re- 
marked, that  though  the  Convention  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  conduct  of  the  States  as  to  slaves,  it  ought  to  be  careful 
not  to  give  any  sanction  to  the  slave  trade  but,  rising  to  a 
higher  view  of  the  difficulty,  Dickinson  Insisted  that  the 
true  question  was  whether  the  national  happiness  would  be 
promoted  or  impeded  by  the  importation,  and  therefore, 
the  question  should  be  left  to  the  national  legislature. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  precedent  for  empowering 
Congress  to  levy  a  tax  on  tbe  slave  trade  was  the  law  of 

1  Batlnutted  at  this  time  at  300,000;  bm  Journal,  Dooumentary 
Hlstorr.  I,  827;  Billot,  I,  194;  by  the  cenaiu  of  1790  tbere  were 
2BS,427  Blavea  In  the  State  and  12,666  free  colored  p 
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North  Carolina  of  1786,  which  impOBed  a  duly  of  five 
pounda  on  every  slave  imported  from  Africa  and  ten 
pounds  from  any  other  quarter,  except  from  a  State  which 
permitted  emancipation;  in  which  case  the  tax  waa  fifty 
pounds.'  Yet,  familiar  as  be  must  have  been  with  this 
law,  Williamflon  declared  that  the  southern  States  could 
not  become  members  of  the  Union  unless  the  slave  trade 
was  left  free  and  untaxed.  But  King  could  not  harmonize 
the  contradicticoi  of  mftlting  every  article  of  import  duti- 
able, except  slaves,  for  the  inequality  could  not  fail  to  be 
felt  by  the  oommercial  States,  north.  TTnlees  the  southern 
States  would  of  themselves  cease  the  importation,  Lang- 
don  was  unwilling  to  let  the  traffic  go  on ;  its  control,  he 
said,  should  be  given  to  the  general  government 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  seemed  only  to  bring  out 
its  difBcnlties,  with  little  prospect  of  their  dissolution. 
Butledge  again  assured  the  Convention  that  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  would  not  agree  to  the  plan  unless  their 
right  to  import  slaves  was  untouched,  and,  with  Pinckney, 
he  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee. 
Morris  with  diplomatic  instinct,  discerning  a  chance  for  a 
compromise,  agreed  with  them,  and  wished  to  refer  also 
the  clause  relating  to  taxes  on  exports  and  navigation  acts. 
These  things,  he  said,  might  form  the  basis  of  a  bargain 
betwerai  the  northern  and  southern  States.  Sherman, 
realizing  the  peril  of  the  situation,  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  southern  States  import 
slaves,  than  to  lose  them  as  part  of  the  Union.  He  op- 
posed the  tax  on  slaves  imported,  because  it  implied  that 
they  were  property.  As  it  had  already  been  agreed  that 
exports  should  not  be  taxed,  Sherman  believed  that  this 

lAct  ot  North  CaroUaa,  1786;  IredeU's  ImMM,  Eldenton, 
HDCCZCI,  678. 
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subject  could  not  be  committeed,  though  aenral  had  n- 
pressed  a  wish  for  it.  Bandolph,  convinced  of  the  neoes- 
ei^  for  a  compromiae,  declared  for  commitment  by  which 
he  thou^t  some  middle  ground  might  be  found.  He 
wished  to  aroid  antagonizing  the  Quakers,  the  Methodists 
and  others  in  States  having  no  slaves.  The  whole  matter, 
therefore,  almost  by  otmmion  oonamt  was  given  over  to  a 
committee.* 

Pinckney  and  Langdon  su^ested  that  the  clanae  re- 
quiring that  a  navigation  act  could  be  passed  with  the  as- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  House 
should  be  oommitteed.  His  object  was  to  secure  a  larger 
[ffoportion  of  votes.  Gorbam  thought  the  commitment 
Qseless,  for  the  eastern  States  bad  no  motive,  save  a  com- 
mercial one,  to  join  the  Union,  and  were  able  to  protect 
themselves ;  and,  having  no  fear  of  external  danger,  thej 
did  not  need  the  aid  of  the  South.  Wilson,  however,  wished 
the  matter  committeed  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of 
votes  required.  Ellsworth,  who  all  along  had  steadily 
defended  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Detail,  protested 
against  the  many  changes  to  which  it  was  being  subjected. 
To  him  the  increasing  differences  of  opinion  had  a  threat- 
ening aspect.  He  looked  upon  the  Committee's  draft  as 
a  safe  middle  ground  and  feared  that  departure  from  it 
would  only  lead  to  several  confederations  formed,  perhaps, 
not  without  bloodshed.  But  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
alone  opposed  the  commitment.  To  Langdon,  King, 
Johnson,  Livingston,  Clymer,  Dickinson,  LutJier  Martin, 
Hadison,  Williamson,  C.  C.  Pinckney  and  Baldwin  were 
referred  the  dausee  on  taxing  or  prohibiting,  the  shtve 
trade,  and  also  the  clause  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 

1  OmmeetlcDt,  New  Jsrser,  Haryland,  Virginia,  North  Carallu, 
Sontb  Carolina  and  OeorKla,  aye;  New  Hampshire,  Peuuylvanla 
and  Delaware,  no;  HasBachnsetta  absent. 
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of  Detail  forbidding  a  capitation  tax,  unleBa  in  proportion 
to  the  ceneiu. 

The  Conunittee  of  Eleven,  to  whom  bad  been  referred 
the  resolutiona  offered  by  Finckoej,  Madieon  and  Morris, 
through  Kutledge,  its  chairman,  recommended  the  addi- 
tion of  sereral  clauses.     Congress  Bhonld  be  giren  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  daties,  imposts  and  excises ;  to  pass 
laws  for  the  payment  of  tiie  debts  and  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  United  States,  provided  that  no  law  for  rais- 
ing any  rerenne,  except  a  q>ecial  appropriation  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  loans  or  debts,  should  oootinue 
in  force  for  longer  than  a  fixed  number  of  years.     It  \ 
should  have  power  to  r^^olate   commerce   with   foreign    | 
nations,  and  among  tbe  sereral  States,  and  with  Indian    i 
tribes  within  the  limits  of  any  Stato,  and  not  subject  to  / 
its  laws.     From  time  to  time,  it  might  provide  for  the 
management  and  security  of  the  common  property  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  in  such  manner  as 
should  not  interfere  with  the  government  of  the  individual 
States  in  matters  whidi  respected  their  internal  police  or 
for  which  tbeir  individual  authority  mi^t  be  competent. 
The  President  should  be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  an  inhabitant  of  them 
for  twenty-one  years.     He  should  have  a  private  oounoil, ) 
consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  i 
the  House,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  heads  |i 
of  the  executive  departments.     Its  views  should  not  be 
obligatory  on  him,  nor  release  him  from  responsibili^  ' 
for  whatever  measures  he  might  adopt. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Detail  had  made  no 
provision  for  the  removal  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
It  was  now  recommended  that  they  be  made  subject  to 
impeachment  by  the  House  and  to  trial  by  the  Senate. 
Pinekney's  amendment  reepecting  the  Court  was  that  its 
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juriadictions  Btould  extend  to  oontroveraiea  between  ths 
United  States  and  indiTidnal  States,  or  the  United  Statea 
and  a  person.  Qerry  and  McHenry  su^;ested  a  new 
clause  forbidding  Congress  to  pass  bills  of  attainder  or  any 
ex  post  facto  laws,'  (3erry*8  purpose  being  to  supply  ft  pro- 
hibition more  needed  respecting  Congress  than  ^e  State 
legislatures ;  because  the  number  of  members  of  Congress 
would  be  the  fewer,  and  therefore  the  more  to  be  feared. 
The  injunction  against  bills  of  attainder  was  nnanimooalj 
agreed  to,  but  Morris  and  £llfiworth  thought  that  the 
provifio  against  ex  post  facto  laws  would  be  superfluous, 
as  thej  would  be  Toid  of  themselves.  The  constitution 
of  North  Carolina  was  an  immediate  precedent,  however, 
and  Williamson,  a  delegate  from  that  State,  observed  that 
though  the  provision  had  been  violated  there,  it  had  doaa 
good  and  might  be  beneficial  in  the  new  plan,  because  it 
would  enable  the  judges  to  take  cognizance  of  many  mat- 
ters,' and  this  view  was  sustained.' 

,*  ''At  Pinckney's  suggestion,  in  order  to  make  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  independent  of  external  influence, 
they  were  forbidden,  by  unanimous  agreement,  to  accept, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  any  office,  present  or  title 
of  any  kind  from  any  foreign  power.*     The  paramount 

_  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  of  treaties  made  under  its  authority  was  also  agreed 

I  to,  the  language  of  Kutledge  being  substituted  for  tlie 
clause  reported  by  the  Committee  of  DetaiL'  In  like 
manner,  Morris's  phraseology  was  substituted  for  the  Com- 

1  Compare  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  10,  Clansa  L 
1  ConeUtutlon  of  North  Carolina.  1776,  Article  XXIT. 

•  New  Hampshire,  MasBBchusette,  Delaware,  Huyland,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina  and  Oeorgla,  aye;  Connecticut,  New  Jener. 
Pennsylvania,  no;  North  Carolina  divided. 

*  Compare  Constltntlon,  Article  I,  Section  9,  Clanse  8. 
I  Compare  ConaUtntlon,  Article  VI,  Clause  2. 
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mittee*a  daoBe  respecting  the  militia,  bo  that  Congress  { 
should  have  power  to  provide  for  calling  it  forth  to  exeente  |  \ 
the  lavra  of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrection  and  to  repel 
invasions.* 

Madison  desired  to  associate  the  President  with  the  ' 
Senate  in  the  mnlriTig  of  treaties,  bat  Morris,  who  was 
doubtful  of  referring  treaties  to  the  Senate  at  all,  suggest- 
ed, that  none  should  be  binding  upon  the  United  States  '. 
which  were  not  ratified  by  law,  that  is  by  the  House, — a  re-  I ; 
quirement  which  Madison  pointed  out,  would  be  very  in- 
convenient. If  treaties  and  all  negotiations  must  first  be 
ratified,  Qorham  feared  that  miniBtriea  would  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed.  In  the  most  important  treaties,  Wilson 
pointed  out  that  the  King  of  Qreat  Britain  was  obliged  to 
refer  to  Parliament  for  their  execution  and  therefore,  was 
under  the  same  fetters  as  the  amendment,  which  Morris 
suggested,  would  impose  on  the  Senate.  The  Convention 
had  already  refused  to  permit  Congress  to  lay  duties  on 
exports.  Under  the  arrangement,  thoa  far  made,  without 
Morris's  amendment,  the  Senate  alone  might  moke  a 
treaty  and  allow  all  the  rice  of  South  Carolina  to  be  sent 
to  a  particular  port.  Morris  was  supported  by  Dickinson, 
who  believed  that  the  suggestion  was  most  safe  and  proper, 
but  it  received  only  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  Living- 
ston, of  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  to  whom  had  been  re- 
ferred the  clauses  on  the  slave  trade,  a  capitation  tax,  and 
navigation  laws,  recommended  that  the  migration  or  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  the  several  States  existing  \ 
might  think  proper  to  admit,  should  not  be  prohibited  prior   V- 
to  the  year  1800,  but  that  a  tax,  or  duty,  might  be  imposed    i 
on  such  migration  not  exceeding  the  average  of  the  duties 

1  Compare  Conatltatlon,  Article  I,  Sectlm  8,  CUnae  IK. 
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laid  on  importa.  A  capitation  tax  should  be  levied,  on 
the  basis  of  the  ceneiis,  but  no  proTieion  should  be  made 
for  navigation  acts.  General  Finckney  and  Qorham* 
wished  to  change  the  year  1800  to  1808  as  the  time  fixing 
the  limit  for  the  importation  of  slaves,  but  Madison  ex- 
postulated because  twenty  years  would  produce  all  the 
mischief  of  an  milimited  importation,  and  the  long  term 
would  be  more  dishonorable  to  the  American  character 
than  to  omit  the  matter  wholly,  but  Finckney's  motion 
was  sustained.'  The  CaroUnas  and  G«oi;gia  had  objected 
to  a  national  tax  on  imported  slaves. 

Morris  now  proposed  that  the  Constitution  should  ex- 
plicitly prohibit  the  importation  in  these  States,  as  thia 
would  be  fair  and  would  avoid  ambiguity  by  which,  under 
the  power  of  regulating  naturalization  the  States  might 
defeat  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade.  Mason,  though 
not  opposed  to  using  the  term  slaves  in  the  Constitution, 
earnestly  disapproved  of  naming  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  lest  offense  might  be  given  to  the  people  of  those 
States,  Sherman  and  Clymer  now  suggested  that  some 
descriptive  term,  rather  than  the  word  "slaves,"  be  used. 
At  Baldwin's  suggestion,  the  phrase  "average  duty"  on 
imports,  which  tlie  Committee  had  recommended  as  the 
rule  for  the  tax  on  imported  slaves,  was  changed  unani- 
mously to  "common  impost,"  though  it  did  not  remove  the 
chief  difficulty ;  for,  as  Sherman  said,  it  still  acknowledged 
that  men  were  property  by  taxing  them  as  property  under 
the  character  of  slaves.  Tlie  truth  of  this  was  admitted 
by  King  and  Langdon,  and  by  General  Finckney,  who 
said  that  the  tax  was  allowed  as  the  price  for  the  prohi- 

1  AuguBt  25. 

I  Nev  HampRbire,  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Uurland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  aye;  New  Jeraer, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Virginia,  no. 
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biti<m  of  the  slave  trade  after  1808.  Not  to  tax,  aa  Masoo 
remarked,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  bounty  on  importation. 
Gorham  thought  that  Sherman  ought  to  interpret  the  tax 
as  a  discouragement  to  the  slave  trade  and  not  as  an  impli- 
cation that  slaves  were  property,  bnt  Sherman  qoicklj 
replied  that  the  smallness  of  the  dutj  proved  that  its  ob- 
ject was  not  the  discouragement  of  the  trade.  Morria  ob- 
aerred  that,  as  the  clause  now  stood,  it  Implied  that  Con- 
gress might  tax  free  men,  imported.  Madison  believed  it 
wrong  to_adiQit  into  the  Constitutioi^  the  idea  that  there 
could  be.  proper^  injoaa.  The  reason  for  the  duty  did 
not  hold  in  the  case  of  slaves,  for  they  were  not  consumed 
like  merchandise.  In  reply  to  Morris,  Mason  remarked, 
that  the  provision  even  as  affecting  free  men  was  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  convicts.  After 
further  discussion,  of  which  we  have  no  record,  it  wta  at 
last  unanimously  agreed  that  the  tax,  or  dn^,  which  might 
be  imposed  on  imported  slaves  should  not  exceed  ten  dollars 
for  each  person,^  and  the  Committee's  reoommendatiim, 
that  no  capitation  tax  should  be  allowed  unless  in  propor- 
tion to  the  census,  was  also  accepted  without  dissent. 

The  Committee  of  Detail  had  embodied  in  its  draft  of 
the  Constitution  the  cumbersome  device  found  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation*  for  the  settlement  of  all  con- 
troversies between  the  States,  but  the  oiganization  of  the 
proposed  tribunal  should  rest  with  tJie  Senate.  Rntledge 
and  Johnson  considered  that  the  proper  tribunals  would 
be  supplied  by  the  national  judiciary,  therefore,  the  device 
reported  was  superfluous,  but  Williamson  and  Qorham  had 

I  See  Conetltntion,  Article  I,  Bectlon  9,  Claou  1. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  OlmEtaad  case  whlcb  arose  under  the 
Articles,  Bim  HtldreUi's  Hlatoir  ot  tbe  United  Statea,  VI,  166-ie4. 
and  tlie  flnal  dlBpoeal  of  tbe  case  in  1B09  in  United  States  ve. 
Feten,  5  Craocli,  U7. 
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feare  that  the  national  judiciary  might,  in  some  cases,  be 
too  closely  ooimeoted  with  the  parties,  or  be  otherwise  in- 
tereeted.  The  tribunal,  which  the  old  Articles  attempted 
to  establish,  had  proved  wholly  nnsatisfactory,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  not  be  copied  in  the  new  plan.' 

The  Committee's  draft  provided  for  a  President  elected 
by  the  national  legislature,  hy  ballot.  Rntledge  soggested 
a  joint  ballot  as  the  most  convenient  mode,  to  whi<di  Sher  - 
man  objected,  becaose  it  would  deprive  the  States,  in  the 
Senate,  of  the  negative  which  the  plan  intended  to  give 
them.  But  as  the  Senate  would  be  a  small  body,  Dayton 
observed  that  a  joint  ballot  wonld  practically  give  the 
appointment  to  the  House.  As  the  President  of  the  Senate 
was  to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  certain 
cases,  the  Senate,  rranarked  Wilson,  might  have  an  interest 
in  throwing  dilatory  measures  in  the  way,  if  its  separate 
concarrence  was  required.  But  a  joint  ballot,  as  Madison 
observed,  would  give  the  largest  State,  as  compared  with 
the  smallest,  an  inflnence  of  only  four  to  one,  althou^  its 
population  was  as  ten  to  one.  He  thought  all  this  reason- 
able, as  the  President  was  to  act  for  the  people  and  not  for 
the  States.  The  advantage  of  a  joint  baliot  was  reoc^ 
nized,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  President  should  be 
elected  in  that  manner.' 

Dayton  and  Brearly  proposed  that  in  the  election  each 
State  should  have  one  vote,  but  the  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  one,'  and,  New  Jersey  alone  dis- 

>  New  HampBtilre,  North  Carolina  and  0«orsiR,  a7«;  Uust- 
chuBStts,  Connecticut.  New  Jeraer,  Delaware,  Harylana,  Vlrtfnla 
and  South  Carolina,  no;  Pennsylvania  divided. 

»  New  Hampshire,  MaBsachusetts.  Pennsylvania,  Delawaxe,  Vir- 
Klnia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  aya;  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland  and  Oeorgla,  no. 

>  Connectfcat,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Georgia, 
aye;  New  Hampehlre,  MasBachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  no. 
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senting,  Pinckuey*8  BU{^;e8tion  was  adopted,  that  in  tlie 
election  of  the  President  only  a  majority  of  the  Totea  of 
the  memben  present  should  he  required.  To  provide  for 
an  election  in  case  of  a  dispute,  Bead  proposed,  that  if  the 
vote  was  a  tie,  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  hare  an 
additional  casting  vote,  but  this  was  rejected  by  a  general 
negative.  Morris  had  all  along  opposed  the  election  of 
the  President  by  the  legislature,  and  with  Carroll  he  now ) 
proposed  that  he  should  be  chosen  by  electors  chosen  by|  j 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  which  was  n^iatived  byi  / 
one  vote.*  Thou^  many  plans  had  been  suggested  none 
bad  as -yet  met  with  general  approval.  To  each,  serious 
objections  had  been  offered,  whether  the  election  was  by 
the  State  legislatures,  by  Congress,  by  the  people  or  by 
presidential  electors,  and  the  close  vote  which  Morris*  sug- 
gestion received,  fairly  indicated  the  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  proposition  of  presidential  electors  had  been 
favorably  considered  at  one  time,  but  there  seemed  no 
present  solution  of  the  true  method  of  chooBing  the  Chief  . 
Magistrate.  On  Morris'  motion,  it  was  made  obligatory  ' 
upon  the  President  to  give  information  from  time  to  time 
of  the  state  of  the  Union.'  In  order  to  prevent  any  doubt 
that  the  President  might  appoint  officers  when  the  Legis- 
lature had  not  created  the  office,  Madison's  phraseology 
was  adopted  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  only  | 
"to  offices."  A  similar  verbal  change  in  the  Committee's  ' 
draft  was  made  by  the  adoption  of  Dickinson's  amendment, 
that  the  President  should  appoint  to  all  offices  established 
by  the  Constitution  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  to  aU  offices  which  might  be  created  by  law.' 

1  Connectlcot,  New  Jersey.  PeoneylTanla,  Delaware  and  Vir- 
Clnla,  aT«:  New  H&mpBhire,  MasBacliiisetts,  Maryland,  North  CSar- 
ollns,  Sontb  Carolina  and  Oeorgla,  no. 

*  Compare  ConHtltntion,  Article  n.  Section  I,  Clanse  7. 

■  Compare  ConetitntloD,  Article  n.  Section  S,  Clanse  2. 
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At  the  auggestion  of  Madison  and  Morris,  the  supremacy 
of  treaties  was  made  to  include  those  already  ne^otiated.^ 
Carroll  and  Martin  feared  that  under  the  power  to  rego- 
1  late  trade,  Congress  might  faror  the  port  of  a  particular 
;  State,  though  Gorham  thought  their  apprehenBiona  un- 
founded. McHenry  and  General  Pinckney  shared  their 
fears,  and  wished  the  adoption  of  some  proyision  requiring 
all  duties,  imposts  and  excisea  laid  by  Conrn^  to  be  nai- 
f orm  "anff^^gnaT  throughout,  the  .United  States.  By^com- 
mon  consent  the  unsettled  propositions  respecting  trade 
were  referred  to  a  Special  Committee  elected  by  ballot  and 
consisting  of  a  member  from  each  State." 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  President  to  receive  am- 
bassadors  and  other  public  ministers.'  The  Conmiittee 
of  Detail  had  empowered  the  President  to  grant  reprievea 
and  pardons,  though  his  pardon  could  not  be  pleaded  in 
Bar  of  an  impeachment,  and  it  was  now  agreed  that  his 
pardoning  power  should  be  unlimited,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  a  positive  increase  of  executive  power  over 
that  found  in  the  State  constitutiona.  Dayton's  earlier 
suggestion*  with  which  Sherman  now  agreed,'^  that  the 
President  should  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  State  mili- 
.  tia,  when  called  into  actual  service  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted."  The  Committee's  draft  made  the  President 
impeachable  by  the  House,  and  removable  upon  conviction 
.in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  as  it  was  proposed  to  mate  the 

1  Compare  ConBtitutlon,  Article  VI,  Section  >. 

*  lAnKdon,  Qorham,  Sherman,  Dayton,  FltutmoDi,  Read,  Car- 
roll, Maeon,  Williamson.  Butler  and  Few. 

*  Compare  Constitution,  Article  II,  Section  I. 

*  Aug:uBt  23,  see  note,  ptige  ESS. 
■  AugniBt  27. 

*  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  FennBrlvanla,  Harylaod,  Vir- 
glala  and  Qeorgla,  aye;  Delaware  and  Sonth  Carolina,  no;  Uas- 
Bachnsetts,  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina  absent. 
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Chief    Justice  a    member    of    the    President's  Council,  I  / 
the  whole  subject  of  removal  was  poetponed  as  also  were  the 
succession  to  the  Presidency  during  a  vacancy  and  the    . 
manner  of  determining  the  President's  disability.    To  the 
Committee's  fonn  of  the  President's  oath  there  was  added, 
at  the  suggestion  of  mason  and  Madison,  that  he  should,- 1[ 
"to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  power  preserve,  protect  I. 
and  defend  the  Constitution.'" 

The  wonderful  patience  and  great  practical  power  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  are  best  displayed  by  their 
nice  attention  to  the  multitude  of  details,  the  settlement 
of  which  has  been  the  theme  of  this  chapter.  It  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  differences  of  opinion  on  many  important 
details.  These  difficult  points  were,  with  great  unanimity, 
handed  over  to  various  committees,  who,  it  was  hoped, 
would  devise  means  of  settling  all  differences.  This  hope 
as  events  proved,  was  not  in  vain. 

iNew  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  PennBrlvanlo,  Harrland,  Vir- 
ginia, Sonth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  aye;  Delaware,  no;  Uasaaebu- 
setts.  New  Jerser,  North  Carolina,  absent.  Compare  CoutltuUon, 
Article  II,  Section  1,  Clause  8. 
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THE    COH8TITDTIOH    COMFLXTBD. 

The  CoDTeDtioQ  contained  very  able  lawyers  and  tbeir 
wisdom  was  reflected  in  the  provision  for  a  national  jn- 
diciarj.^  At  Johnson's  suggestion  the  judiciary  power  of 
the  United  States  was  declared  to  extend  to  cases  in  law 
end  equity.'  The  tenure  of  judicial  office  during  good 
behavior*  followed  well  established  precedents  in  Great 
Britain,  the  colonies  and  the  States,  and  therefore  was 
easily  embodied  in  the  national  instrument  Madison  and 
Morris  successfully  ui^d  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  So- 
preme  Court  should  extend  to  controversies  to  which  &» 
United  States  was  a  party*  and  Johnson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to  that  the  jurisdiction  should  extend  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,"  though  with  the  understanding  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion was  constructively    limited  to  cases  of    a  judicial 


To  Morris'  inquiry  as  to  what  the  Committee  intended 
by  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  that  is,  whether 
it  should  extend  to  matters  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law,  and 
to  cases  of  common  as  well  as  civil  law,  Wilson  replied  in 

1  This  Chapter  narrates  tbe  vork  of  th«  Coaventlon  from  Aag- 
UBt  27  to  September  IT,  and  Is  baaed  on  the  Journal,  Docn- 
mentaiT  Rlstorr,  I.  158-197;  Elliot,  I,  267-318;  Madison's  Notes, 
Documentary  History,  HI,  623-771;  Elliot,  V,  481-B66;  Madison's 
WorkB  (ailuln),  in,  1133-1624;  Scott's  BdlUon  of  the  Hsdlwn 
Paj^era,  613-763. 

*  Compare  Constitution,  ikrtlcle  III,  Section  3,  Ctanse  L 
■  Compare  Constltntlon,  Article  III,  Section  L 
4  Compare  Conatltutlon,  Article  III,  Section  2. 
'  Compare  Constitution,  Article  III,   Section  2.     The  phrase 
"laws  of  the  United  States"  was  snsgMted  by  Rntledge, 
690 
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the  affirmative,  and  at  Madison's  su^estion  the  language 
was  changed,  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  should  extend 
"both  as  to  law  and  fact."*  The  draft,  referring  to  the 
authority  of  the  Court,  used  the  word  "juriadiction," 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Madison  and  Morris,  wae 
changed  to  the  "judiciary  power"  of  the  United  States.* 
By  unanimous  consent  the  provision  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Confederation  "extending  ihe  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  to  cases  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  States"  was  added;  a 
change  propwed  by  Sherman.* 

The  Committee's  draft  of  the  judicial  article  provided 
that  the  trial  of  all  criminal  cases,  except  impeachments, 
should  be  by  jury  in  the  State  in  which  they  arc»e,  but 
this  did  not  secure  a  jury  trial  in  an  offense  committed 
outside  of  any  State.*  To  remedy  this  defect,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  provision  should  be  so  worded  that  when 
the  offense  was  not  committed  in  any  State,  the  trial  should 
be  held  in  such  place  as  Congress  might  direct.^  No  pro- 
vision bad  been  made  respecting  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus.  Pinckney  believed  that  it  should  never  berHTB=  ■ 
"Upended,  except  in  most  urgent  cases,  and  then  for  no  longer 
than  twelve  months,  but  Rutledge  urged  that  it  be  declared 
inviolable.  Combining  these  two  ideas,  Morris  proposed 
that  the  privilege  should  not  be  suspended,  except  in  cases 
of  rebellion  when  the  public  safety  might  require  it,  with 
which  the  Convention  agreed.* 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Committee's  draft  were 

1  Compare  Constitution,  Article  III,  Section  S,  Clause  2. 

>  Ae  In  Cottatttntlon,  Article  HI,  BecUon  1. 

*  Constltatiou,  Article  III,  Section  2,  ClaoBe  1. 
«AueuBt  zs. 

>  Compare  Constitution,  Article  III,  Section  2,  ClaoM  S. 
<  Compare  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  9,  Clause  2. 
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adopted  with  more  or  leea  unaniniitj.  The  other  articles 
of  the  draft  were  somewhat  miscellaneous  in  character  and 
referred  to  the  States,  to  the  Union,  to  the  rights  of  cit- 
izens and  to  the  ratification  of  the  Couatitation.  The  draft 
prohibited  a  State  from  coining  money,  or  granting  letters 
of  marque  or  reprisal,  or  entering  into  a  treaty,  alliance 
or  confederation,  or  granting  any  title  of  nobility.  Wilson 
and  Sherman  wished  to  insert  after  the  injunction  against 
coining  money  the  provision,  "nor  emit  bills  of  credit, 
nor  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts."  Paper  issues  should  be  clearly  pro- 
hibited, though  Gorham  doubted  the  expediency  of  the 
prohibition ;  it  might  rouse  the  most  desperate  opposition 
among  the  partisans  of  paper  money ;  but  Sherman  urged 
that  the  time  was  favorable  for  eruahing  paper  money.  If 
the  assemblies  were  permitted  to  issue  it,  its  friends  would 
make  every  effort  to  control  them.  Virginia  alone  voted 
against  prohibiting  State  issiics  of  bills  of  credit,  but  the 
vote  on  forbidding  the  States  to  make  anything  except 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  v,-a3  unanimous.  King 
■  and  Wilson  wished  to  prohibit  tlie  States  from  interfering 
in  private  contracts.'  The  Convention,  apprehensive  that 
as  Morris  said,  this  was  going  too  far,  agreed  with  Mad- 
ison that  the  prohibition  of  ex  post  facto  laws  would  oblige 
the  judges  to  declare  such  interference  null  and  void,  at 

1  KIqk'3  motion  to  prohibit  the  States  from  fnterferliie:  <d  pri- 
vate contracts  used  the  words,  as  he  observed,  of  the  Ordlnancs 
of  1T37  establislilng  the  Northwest  Territorr.  It  had  passed 
Congress  on  the  13th  of  July  and  was  published  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Herald,  July  S5.  The  second  article  of  the  Ordinance  pro- 
Tided  "that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  in  the 
said  territory,  that  shall.  In  any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with 
or  affect  private  coiitraots  or  engagements,  bona  flde,  and  with- 
out fraud,  previously  formed.    See  Preston's  Documents,  247. 
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Hndedge's  suggestion,  forbade  the  States  to  pass  bills  of  i 
attainder  or  retrospective  laws.'     The  Committee'e  draft 
prohibited  the  States  to  lay  a  duty  on  imports,  and  at 
King's  suggestion,  the  injunction  waa  extended  te  e^>ortfi, 
thou^  by  a  majority  of  only  one  rote.' 

The  draft  waa  further  changed  at  the  instigation  of 
Sherman,  that  no  State  could  levy  duties  even  with  the 
oonsent  of  Congress,  except  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States.  Morris  approved  the  idea,  because  it  would  pre- 
vent the  Atlantic  from  attempting  to  tax  the  western 
States,  and  check  the  east  from  attempting  to  promote 
their  interests  by  oppoeing  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  procedure  which  would  drive  the  weateni  people 
into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  Clymer  looked  upon  all  t 
encouragement  of  the  western  country  as  suicide  on  the  / 
part  of  the  older  States.  If  the  States  had  snch  differoit  i 
interests  that  they  could  not  be  left  to  regulate  their  ovm 
manufactures  without  injuring  the  interests  of  one  an- 
other, he  thouj^t  it  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  not  fit 
to  compose  one  nation,  but  Sherman's  suggestion  waa  ap- 
proved.*  The  rendition  clause,  reported  in  the  draft,  in- 
cluded high  misdemeanors  among  its  offenses,  but  in  order 
to  comprehend  all  cases,  the  expression:  was  changed  so  as 
to  read  "to  other  crimes."* 

1  Now  HEunpshire,  N«w  Jeraer,  PeniiBylTEiilB,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Oeorsla.  aje;  Connecticut,  Harjland 
and  Tlrstnla,  no;  Compare  ConsUtutlon,  Article  I,  Section  10, 
Clause  1. 

■  New  Hampshire,  MasaacbuBetta,  New  Jersejr.  PennaylTanla, 
Delaware  and  North  Carolina,  aye;  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Tlr- 
Ctnta,  South  Carolina  and  Oeorala,  no. 

■  New  Hampshire,  C<»aectlGnt,  New  Jeney,  Pennsylvaiila, 
Delawan,  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
aye;  Haasachnsetts  and  Maryland,  no.  Cnnpare  the  Conatttu- 
tlon.  Article  I,  Section  10,  Clause  3. 

•  C(MnpAre  CenstltatlOD,  Article  IV,  Sectli»i  1 
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.  Butler  and  Pincbiey  wished  fugitive  BlsTes  and  ser- 
I  vanta  delivered  up  like  criminalfi,  a  requirement  wKich, 
■\ Wilson  lemarkfld,  would  oblige  the  State  executive  to 
perform  an  onerous  dutj  at  public  expense.  Sliernum 
observed  that  there  was  no  more  propriety  in  seizing  and 
surrendering  a  servant  than  a  borae;  but  an_ez^aditieii^ 
clause  in  one  form  or  another  had  been  familiar  to  Amer- 
ica Bmoe  1643,  and  though  Butler's  suggestion  was  not 
adopted  verbally,  its  idea  waa  approved.'  Morris  proposed 
a  new  clause,  that  full  iaith -on^t  to  be  given  in  each 
State  to  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  every  other,  and  that  the  l^slature  should,  by  general 
laws,  determine  their  proof  and  eSeet,  which,  with  a  piop- 
sosition  of  similar  import,  offered  by  Bandolph,  was  re- 
ferred by  nnanimous  consent  to  a  Special  Committee,  oon- 
sisting  of  Butledge,  Bandolph,  Qorham,  Wilson  and 
Johnson. 

The  proposition  on  trade,  referred  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven,  had  emanated  chiefly  from  those  who, 
like  Carroll  and  Martin,  feared  that  Congress  mi^t  dis- 
criminate between  the  ports  of  the  States.  The  Commit- 
tee, through  its  chairman,  Sherman,  now  recommended* 
that  to  the  clanse,  so  long  discussed,  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  tax  exports  and  the  slave  trade,  there  be  added  a 
provision,  that  no  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue 
should  give  preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those 
of  another,  or  oblige  vessels  bound  to  or  from  any  State 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another j  but  all  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 

1  The  language  of  the  extradition  clanae  (Constltntlon,  Artlols 
IV,  Section  2.  Clause  3)  waa  parti?  Era^ieated  by  Bntler,  Angnst 
29,  and  hla  phraseology  was  unanlmoualy  adopted. 

*  Angiiat  28. 
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United  States.^    In  place  of  this  Tecommendation,  Finck- 
ney  and  Martin  m^ed  the  proviBion  that  no  act  of  Con-  ■ 
greas  regolating  commerce, — domestic  or  foreign, — should 
be  passed  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  ' 
of  each  House.'  i 

Pinckney  classified  the  States  in  fire  groups,  each  bar- 
ing distinct  interests,  which  would  be  a  source  of  oppres- 
aire  rc^Iationa,  if  a  check  to  a  bare  majority  should  not 
be  provided.  If  true  to  their  interests,  the  eoutbem  States 
would  den:i8Dd.  f ree  trjide^but  out  of  consideration  for 
the  liberal  conduct  of  the  eastern  States  in  permitting 
the  importation  of  slaves,  and  the  understanding  between 
the  East  and  the  South  as  to  tariff  laws  and  slavery,  he 
believed  it  proper  not  to  impose  fetters  on  the  power  of 
Congress  to  r^:ulate  commerce.  Clymer  saw  in  useless 
restrictions  the  ruin  of  the  northern  and  middle  States, 
but  Sherman  considered  that  the  diversity  of  interests 
among  the  States  was  itself  a  security.  To  require  more 
than  a  majarity  to  decide  a  question  would  always  be  em-  "" 
barrassing,  as  the  experience  of  Congress  in  cases  requir- 
ing the  votes  of  nine  States  dearly  proved.  But  Morris 
pronounced  Pinckney*8  whole  plan  highly  injurious.  If 
preference  was  given  to  American  ships,  they  would  multi- 
ply till  they  could  carry  the  southern  produce  more 
cheaply.  A  navy  was  essential  to  the  seciirity,  particu-  , 
larly  of  the  southern  States,  and  could  only  be  had  by  a  (. 
navigation  act  encouraging  American  ships  and  seamen. 

Williamson  disagreed  with  Sherman  that  any  useful 
measure  had  been  lost  in  Congress  for  want  of  nine  votes, 
or  that  the  requirement  of  more  than  a  majority  would 
prove  embarrassing.    The  weakness  of  the  southern  States 

iCompara  Coutltntlon,  Article  l.  Section  9,  Clanse  S;  8«c- 
tlon  8,  Clanae  1. 
lAngnat  20. 
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did  not  alann  him^  the  Bicklinees  of  tlieir  climate,  he 
said,  would  keep  away  mvaders.  If  a  majority  of  tbe 
northern  States  should  posh  tlieir  isolations  too  far, 
the  southern  States  wonld  build  ships  for  tbemaelTee. 
Sutledge  disagreed  with  his  colleague,  Pinokney,  and 
donbted  that  becaose  Congress  was  giren  the  power  to 
r^ulate  trade,  it  would  be  abused.  At  the  worst,  a  navi- 
jgation  act  could  be  but  a  temporaiy  hardship,  and~as'^ie 
Convention  was  lajring  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire^ 
it  should  take  a  wide  view  of  the  subject  There  were 
features  of  the  Constitation,  as  it  now  stood,  which  Ban- 
dolph  pronounced  so  odious  that  he  donbted  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  agree  to  it,  and  if  PiQckney's  suggestion 
was  rejected,  he  Uiought  the  deformity  of  the  sj^tem  would 
be  complete.  In  spite  of  the  strong  language  oseS^^  the 
southern  members,  and  the  vigorous  protestations  of  inde- 
pendence, from  North  and  South,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  that  two-thirds  of  each  House  could  pass 
a  navigation  act,  was  unanimously  approved. 

The  Committee's  draft  empowered  Congress  to  make 
conditions  concerning  the  public  debt  when  a  new  State 
was  to  be  admitted,  but  Morris  wished  this  provision 
struck  out,  because  he  would  not  bind  Congress  to  admit 
western  States  on  these  terms.  Madison,  anticipating  the 
I  greatnesa  of  the  West,  wished  its  States  to  come  in  on  an 
;  equal  footing  with  tbe  older  ones.  Mason  intimated  that 
it  might  be  a  good  policy  to  prevent  emigration  to  tbe 
western  country,  but  though  the  members  differed  on  this 
point,  moat  of  them  believed  with  Sherman  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  provide  equality  of  privileges;  and  with 
Williamson,  that  Congress  should  be  left  free  to  admit 
new  States;   so  that  Morris's  amendment  was  accepted.* 

1  Hanrlana  and  Vlrginta,  no;  tlie  other  nine  States,  ay*. 
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The  question  of  admitting  new  States  involved  tlie  possible 
dismemberment  of  old  ones.  A  few  members,  like  Martin 
of  Maryland,  a  State  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  no 
western  lands,  were  alarmed  at  the  thongbt  of  making  the 
admission  of  a  new  State  conditional  upon  the  consent 
of  an  eastern  State  claiming  the  territor;'.  Were  Vert.- 
mont  and  Frankland  to  be  jsdufi^d  bj  .force,  under  the 
requirement  that  the  United  States  would  guarantee  the 
States  their  territory?  But  in  spite  of  the  objection  it 
was  agreed  that  Morris'  substitute,  forbidding  the  organ- 
ization of  a  State  within  the  limits  of  another  without  its 
consent  was  approved,  though  only  by  a  majority  of  one.' 
Martin  found  a  supporter  in  Langdon,  who  asserted  that 
Moms'  substitute  would  excite  dangerous  opposition  to 
the  entire  plan.  Butler  thought  that  only  confusion  would 
follow  its  application.  Johnson  and  Sherman  insisted 
that  the  general  government  could  not  dismember  a  State 
without  its  consent,  and  feared  that,  as  the  clause  now 
stood,  Vermont  would  be  subject  to  New  York, — contrary 
to  the  pledge  of  Congress.  One  principal  objection,  as  Car- 
roll stated,  to  Morris'  substitute,  was  its  requirement  that 
no  State  could  be  divided  without  its  own  consent.  Though 
the  object  might  be  to  prevent  domestic  disturbance,  such 
was  the  relative  situation  to  the  western  lands,  the  senti- 
ments of  Maryland  on  that  subject  being  well  known, 
everything  would  be  unsettled,  if  no  means  was  provided 
to  acquire  that  part  of  the  country  for  the  United  States.'  . 
He  intimated  that,  if  the  matter  under  discussion  was  not 
settled  satisfactorily  to  the  States  that  did  not  have  west- 
ern lands,  they  might  refuse  to  give  their  support  to  the  ■ 
'  new~Con8tItution. 

1  HunchtiBettB,  PennsrlvanlB,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Soutb 
Carolina  and  OeorglB.  are;  New  HainiMhlr«,  Connectlcnt,  New 
Jersejr,  Delaware  and  MarTland,  no, 

3  Avmst  so. 
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Eatledge  thought  that  Vetmoiit  would  be  particularly 
provided  for,'  and  he  did  not  fear  that  Vii^inia  or  North 
Carolina  woiild  call  on  the  United  States  to  secure  them 
in  their  goremmente  over  the  mountains,  referring  to 
the  settlements  already  made  at  Danville  and  on  the  Wan- 
tauga, — ^Uter  called  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.*  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Vermont,  SWrman  wished 
a  clause  adopted,  that  the  consent  of  the  dismembered 
States  should  apply  only  for  the  future.  Vermont,  he 
said,  was  already  a  State,  having  adopted  a  Constitution 
and  oi^anized  civil  government,'  and  many  members  de- 
sired to  recognize  it  as  a  State.  In  order  to  include  Ver- 
mont, Johnson  8U^;ested  that  the  provision  respecting  new 
States  within  the  limits  of  old  ones  should  not  apply  to 
those  already  organized,  but  the  term^3lisitfl»^~°?^^ 
no  escape  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  decided  to  substi- 
tute the  word  "jurisdiction,"*  thus  tacitly  recc^fnizing  the 
rights  of  Vermont  to  be  equal  to  diose  of  any  of  the  thir- 
teen States.  Dickinson  then  proposed  that,  as  a  further 
security,  tbe  Constitution  shonld  provide  that  no  State 
should  be  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  two  or  more 
i  States,  or  parts  thereof,  without  tbe  consent  of  their  l^s- 
'  latnres,  as  well  as  of  Congress,  and  the  idea  met  with  such 
general  approval  that  the  votes  were  not  count«d.^ 
With  almost  equal  unanimity, — Maryland  alone  voting 

1  For  tbe  condition  of  Vermont  at  this  time  and  ita  ratMcatton 
ol  tbe  CoQBtltutlon.  see  VoL  II,  Book  III,  Ch.  V,  and  see  noU  (3). 

'  For  an  account  of  this  settlement,  see  mj  Constltntlonal  HIs- 
toTT  of  the  American  People.  1776-1860.  I.  133-138;  149-162. 

*  See  Collection  of  the  Venoont  Historical  Society,  I,  1-68; 
II.  SS6-49S. 

«  Compare  Constitution,  Article  IV,  Section  3,  Claose  1.  For 
this  provlaloa  New  Hampshire,  Haasachnsetts,  Connectlcat,  Penn- 
sylvanla,  Virginia,  Nortb  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
aye;  New  Jerser,  Delaware  and  Bfarrland,  no. 

«  For  the  case  of  West  Virginia  In  1863,  see  Vol.  UI,  pp.  2»-3S. 
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against  it, — a    new  provision,  o:ffered    by    Morris,    was 
adopted,  that  Congrees  should  hare  power  to  dispose  of, 
and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  / 
the  temtorj,  or  other  property,  belonging  to  the  United/ 
ot&teaTsnd  that  nothing  in  the  Constitution  should  be  con-' 
strued  to  prejudice  any  claims,  either  of  the  tlnited  States 
or  any  particular  State.^     Another  of  DickinBoo's  sug- 
gestions was  adopted,  that  the  United  States  should  protect 
a  State  against  invasion  on  the  application  of  its  "exec- 
utive" aa  well  as  of  its  legislature,  which,  though  only 
changing  a  word,  greatly  affected  the  coherency  of  the 
general  plan.    By  common  consent  it  was  agreed  that  the  i 
obligation  to  support  the  Confltitution  might  be  either  by  / 
oath  or  affirmation. 

The  Committee's  draft  left  the  number  of  States  re- 
quired to  ratify  the  Constitution  blank.  Wilson  now  pro- 
posed fleyen,  aa  it  was  a  majority  of  the  whole  and  sufficient 
for 'beginning  the  new  government.  Sherman  thought 
ten  ought  to  be  required,  seeing  that  the  Union  already 
in  ezietence  required  unanimity  to  make  changes.  Ran- 
dolph favored  the  number  nine  as  a  reapectable  majority 
of  the  whole,  and  one  already  familiar  by  the  Articles. 
Butler  agreed  with  him,  observing  that  he  could  not  toler- 
ate the  idea  that  one  or  two  States  should  be  able  to  restrain 
the  remainder  from  consulting  their  own  safety,  and  Ran- 
dolph's idea  finally  prevailed.'  King  wished  the  operation 
of  the  government  confined  to  the  States  that  might  ratify, 
and  this  was  agreed  to.'    Wishing  that  the  States  should 

1  Compare  Constitution,  Article  IT,  Section  3,  ClauM  t,  wbiota 
foUowa  Morris'  language. 

3  August  31.  New  Hampshire,  HftseacliuBettB,  Connecticut, 
New  Jerser,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Georgia, 
aye;  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  no. 

>  Compare  Constitution,  Article  VII.  Marrland,  no;  Delaware 
abeeot. 
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be  left  at  liberty  to  ptirsae  tbeir  ovn  mode  of  ratificatiGai, 
Horrifl  proposed  that  the  requirement  of  a  conrentuHi 
should  be  struck  out,  but  there  were  some  precedraita  which 
had  £rBt  to  be  considered.  Carroll  obeerred  that  no  other 
mode  than  that  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of  Haiy- 
land,  namely,  ratification  hj  the  l^islatnre,  could  be  par- 
sued  in  that  State.'  If  ratification  hj  conventions  was 
abandoned,  King  observed,  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
giving  up  the  business  altogether,  for  in  no  other  way 
could  the  obstacles  arising  from  the  complicated  f  onnattcm 
of  the  legislatures  be  avoided.  Uadison  agreed  with  him 
and,  among  other  reasons,  because  conventions,  specially 
chosen,  would  poesees  a  higher  authority  than  the  le^a- 
latures. 

Martin  and  the  State  party  generally  insisted  upon  ref- 
.  erence  to  the  legislatures,  but  the  delegates'  distrust  of  aa- 
:  semblies  was  too  great  to  suffer  this  idea.*  Not  caring  to 
hazard  tiie  fate  ofthe  Constitution  on  tlw  will  of  Goognm, 
the  Convention  sustained  the  motion,  by  Horria  and 
Finckney,  that  it  should  not  be  submitted  to  that  body  for 
its  approbation. 

The  entire  plan  submitted  by  the  Committee  of  Detail 
had  now  been  discussed  and  most  of  its  provisions  aoo^ited, 
though  in  modified  form.  Sherman's  C<»nmittee  had 
recommended  that  regolatioiu  of  commeroe  or  revenue 

1  CoDBtltntlon  of  H&ryland,  1776,  Bill  of  Rights,  XLH,  and  Con- 
Btltation,  UX.  The  constitution  of  Harrland  ot  t77S  was  ctuugod 
BO  eetloiulj  and  so  frequenU^  ^y  the  leKislatnre  that  there  was 
great  nncertalntr  of  Its  true  meaning.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
ot  WUIIam  Keltr,  Chancellor  of  the  SUte,  It  wbb  said  that  the 
Btate  waa  deprlred  of  the  only  venon  that  exactly  knew  what  wai 
In  the  constitution.    See  NUcb  Reglater,  October  18, 1821. 

1  On  a  test  vote,  on  Morris's  motion  to  strtke  out  the  provision 
for  nttfTing  conventions,  ConnecUcut,  Pennaylvanla,  Maryland. 
Oeorgia,  aye;  New  Hampshire,  Massachosetta,  New  Jersey,  Delar 
ware,  TlrglnU  and  Bonth  Carolina,  no. 
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should  not  g;ive  preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  ■} 
those  of  another/  and  also  that  CongresB  ahonld  be  for-, 
'  bidden  to  oblige  veaselB  bound  to  or  from  any  State  to 
enter,  dear  or  pay  duties  in  another.    These  were  adopted. 

The  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  had  been  postponed 
for  further  oonaideration,  and  such  parts  of  reports  as  had  / 
not  been  acted  upon  vere  then  referred  to  a  Grand  Com-  [  f 
mittee,  consisting  of  a  member  from  each  State.' 

As  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  ineligibility  of  Senators 
and  Kepreeentatires,  Brearly,  for  the  Grand  Committee, 
recommended,'  that  the  members  of  each  House  should 
be  ineligible  to  any  civil  office  imder  the  authority  of  tho  ; 
United  States,  during  the  time  for  which  they  were  elected,  \  f 
and  that  no  person  holding  an  office  under  the  United  ; ' 
States  should  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  oon^ 
tinuance  in  office.  The  Committee  of  Five,  through  Rut- 
ledge,  recommended  two  new  provisions :  one,  empowering 
Congress  to  establish  uniform  rules  4m  the  subject  of 
bankrnpt^j^^e  other,  that  full  faith  and  credit  ought  to 
be  giv^  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings  of  every  other ;'  Congress  should  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  this  evidence  should  be  ac- 
knowledged and  also  determine  the  effect  which  judgments 
obtained  in  one  Stete  would  have  in  another. 

Principally  at  the  suggestion  of  Morris,  and  in  order, 
as  Wilson  said,  to  enable  Congress  to  declare  the  effect 
of  judgments  in  the  different  States,  though  Randolph 
remarked  that  the  change  tended  to  a  usurpation  of  State 

1  Aagoat  SI.    Bee  the  report  of  August  2Sth. 

1  It  WM  elected  by  ballot  and  cooBisted  of  Gilman,  King,  Sher- 
man, Brearl7,  Qonvemeum  Morris,  Dlcklnaon,  Carroll,  Kadlson, 
WnilamsoB,  Butler  and  Baldwin. 

>  September  1. 

«  Compare  Constltiitlon,  Article  I,  Section  S,  Clans*  4. 

•  Compare  Conetltntion,  Article  tV,  Sectlm  1. 
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powers,  the  pliTaaeolc^  of  Brearly's  report  was  changed 
to  the  form  familiar  to  us  in  the  ConstitutioiL^  FinckneT 
had  first  suggested  "uniform  bankrupt  laws."^  In  some 
casee,  bankruptcy  in  England,  at  this  time,  was  puniah^ 
able  with  death.  The  whole  subject,  as^Kome  aaid,  waa 
eztenflive  aud  delicate,  but  with  Connecticut  alone  in  the 
negative,  the  Committee's  recommendation  was  approTed, 
because  the  members  could  see  in  it  no  danger  of  the 
abuse  of  the  power.  The  problem  of  ineligibility  involved 
that  of  incompatible  ofBcea.  King  thought  it  sufficient,  if 
members  of  Congress  were  made  ineligible  only  to  those 
offices  created  during  the  time  for  which  they  had  be^ 
elected. 

Sherman  and  Finckney  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
members  of  the  legislature  should  be  declared  incapaUe 
to  hold  other  offices,  otherwise  their  eligibility  would  give 
too  much  influence  to  ths  ezecntivs.  The  advocates  of  the 
exclusion  based  their  opinions  on  the  corraption  which  it 
would  prevent ;  the  opponents  to  the  exclusion  based  theirs 
on  the  experience  and  ability  of  which  it  would  derive 
the  people.  Finally,  Williamson  succeeded  in  compro- 
mising the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  members  should 
be  ineligible  to  any  office  created,  or  the  omoluioents  of 
which  had  been  increased,  during  the  time  for  which  they 
had  been  elected.  King,  too,  favored  this  and  it  met  with 
approval*  But  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  that 
persons  holding  office  under  the  United  States  should  not 
be  eligible  to  either  House.* 


1  Article  IT,  SecUon  L 

*  August  29, 

■  New  HampHbIre,  MassachnMtta,  PennaylvanU,  Tlrglnla, 
Mortb  Carolina,  aye;  Connectfcut,  New  Jeraejr,  Haryland  and 
Bouth  Carolina,  no;  Geor^a  divided. 

t  Compare  CooetHution,  Article  I,  Bectlon  6,  ClauBe  S. 
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Judge  Breariys  Committee  further  recommended,  and 
the  reoonunendBtion  was  imaiumouslj  adopted,  that  Con- 
gress should  have  power  to  laj  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  . 
imposts  and  excises,  and  to  paj  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,*  thus  finally  settling  the  language  of  this  most 
important  provision.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce 
should  also  include  that  "with  the  Indian  tribes."' 

Eut  the  Grand  Committee  also  reconunended  much  new 
matter.  The  Senate  should  have  power  to  try  impeach:^, 
ments,  but  no  person  should  be  convicted  without  the  oon- 
currence  oif  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  The  clause, 
however,  was  postponed  for  the  present  in  order  that  the 
mode  of  choosing  the  President  might  first  be  settled.  Six 
new  reeolutions  relating  to  the  executive  were  also  re- 
ported. The  President  should  hold  his  office  for  four 
years,  and,  together  with  a  Vice-President  chosen  for  the  . 
same  term,  be  elected  in  the  following  manner:'  Each 
State  should  appoint  in  Boch  manner  as  its  l^;islatnre 
might  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  it  might  be  entitled  in  Congress.  The 
electors  should  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one,  at  least,  should  not 
be  a  member  of  the  State  with  themselves.  They  should 
make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  to  be  voted  for,  and  of  the 
□umber  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  should  sign, 

I  September  4.    S«e  Constltntioii,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Glaoae  1. 

I  Constltntlon,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  S. 

•  Ttie  committee's  recommendation  was  adopted  almost  llter- 
ally,  bnt  It  will  De  remembered  It  was  changed  In  1S04,  by  the 
twelftb  amendment,  ui  account  of  which  Is  given  In  Vol.  n.  Book 
III,  Ch.  VTI.  As  the  orlgliia]  recommendatton  was  made  by  tbe 
committee  u  a  whole  the  authorship  of  the  article  Is  ooknown. 
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certify  and  tranamit  to  tlie  seat  of  the  general  govem- 
ment,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Senate  he  should  open  all  the 
certificates  and  the  votes  shonld  then  and  there  be  oounted. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  should  be  the  presi- 
dent, if  the  number  was  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes ; 
and  if  there  ^ould  be  more  than  one  person  having  the 
majority,  and  having  an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  Sea- 
ate  should  immediately,  by  ballot,  choose  one  of  them  for 
President.  If  no  person  have  the  majorify,  then  from 
the  five  highest  on  the  list*  the  Senate  should  choose  the 
President  by  ballot  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of 
President,  the  person  then  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes  should  be  the  Vice-President,  but  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more,  who  had  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  the  Senate  should  choose  the  Vioe-Preaident 
from  among  them.  Congress  might  determine  the 
time  of  cboosLDg  the  electors  and  of  their  assembling, 
and  of  the  manner  of  certifying  and  transmit- 
ting their  votes.^  Thus  the  Qrand  Committee  attempted 
to  solve  the  vexatious  question  of  the  manner  of  choosing 
the  President  They  had  departed  from  the  original  plan, 
an  election  by  the  le^slature,  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Detail,  and  advised  the  adoption  of  Morris' 
plan, — a  choice  by  presidential  electors,  appointed  by  each 
State  in  such  manner  as  its  ]^;islatare  might  direct 

Gorham  objected  to  this  method  because  the  candidate 
ranking  in  votes  next  to  the  President  would  become  the 
Vice-Preeident ;  the  decision  would  not  be  referred  to 
the  Senate,  so  that  a  very  obscure  man,  with  a  few  votes 
might  possibly  be  chosen.     Sherman  explained  that  the 

■  For  the  dlBcuBBlon  of  the  relative  merit  of  flve  or  three  can- 
didates, In  1S04,  see  Vol.  n,  post,  pp.  807  et  eeq. 

1  Compare  Constltntlon,  Article  n,  Sectltn  1,  Claoses  8,  S  and  4, 
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Comtoittee'B  ptupoee  wae,  first,  to  get  rid  of  the  objections 
which  would  lie  to  an  election  by  the  legislaturefl,  and, 
secondly,  to  render  the  execntive  independent.  As  the 
choice,  in  such  a  case  as  Gorham  referred  to,  would  be 
made  out  of  the  five  highest  candidates,  be  thought  that 
obscure  men  were  sufficiently  ruled  ont  But  if  both 
President  and  Vice-President  must  be  chosen  out  of  the 
five  highest,  Madison  feared  that  the  attention  of  the 
electors'  would  be  too  much  drawn  over  to  the  Senate,  and 
would  tend  to  give  the  nomination  of  candidates  to  the 
larger  States. 

The  method  of  choosing  the  Preaident  recomm^ided  by 
the  Committee  was  so  radical  an  innovation,  both  Ran- 
dolph and  Pinctney  called  for  its  more  particular  expla- 
nation. The  purpose  sought,  replied  Morris,  was  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  intrigue  and  factions  and  the  influence 
incident  to  an  appointment  by  Congress;  also,  to  avoid 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  Senate  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment^ although  there  seemed  no  altematrve,  and  therefore, 
it  had  been  retained.  The  general  disapproval  of  an 
election  by  Congress,  or  directly  by  the  people,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  the  President  independent  had  had 
weight  with  the  Committee ;  a  conclusive  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  Senate  instead  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  the  judge 
of  impeachment,  was  that  the  Court  was  to  try  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  impeachment  trial.  Mason  was  convinced 
that  the  Committee's  plan  had  removed  the  capital  objec- 
tions of  cabal  and  cormption,  but  it  was  still  open  to  the 
strong  objection  that  the  President,  in  most  cases,  would 
be  chosen  by  the  Senate,  an  improper  body  for  the  purpose. 
Butler  agreed  with  him. 
Pinckney  saw  many  defects  in  the  proposed  method; 

1  The  t«rm  "Bnectoral  Cirilege"  wu  not  need  dnring  tbe  dla- 
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it  wottld  throw  the  appointmeot  into  the  hands  of  the  Sen- 
ate ;  the  electors,  being  strangers  to  the  candidate^  wonld 
be  compelled  to  decide  upon  tbeir  comparatire  merita; 
the  ezecative  would  be  r&<ligible,  a  danger  to  public  lib- 
erty, and,  finally,  the  men  who  elected  the  President 
would  be  his  judges  in  case  of  impeachment.  To  remore 
part  of  these  objections,  and  believing  that  the  advantage 
of  re^gibility  hardlj  balanced  the  objections  of  the  de- 
pendence of  die  President  on  the  Senate  for  a  r»ippoint- 
ment,  Williamson  soggested  that  the  vote,  when  the  elec- 
tion went  to  the  Senate,  should  be  restrained  to  the  two 
highest  on  the  list  of  candidates. 

Host  of  the  members  saw  faults  in  the  plan  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  state  them,  though  they  had  nothing  to  offer 
as  a  substitute  or  remedy.  The  manner  <tt  chooang  the 
executive  had  divided  the  Convention  all  along,  and  in 
truth,  as  Wilson  said,  was  the  moat  difficult  question  it 
had  to  decide.  The  method  now  proposed  appealed  to  him, 
because  it  got  rid  of  the  evil  of  cabal  and  corruption^  and 
he  believed  that,  as  time  passed,  men  wotiMTisslo  a  d^ree 
of  eminence  which  would  enable  the  electors  in  every  part 
of  the  Union  to  know  of  them.  The  method  also  cleared 
the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  re-eligibil- 
ity on  its  merits,  which  hitherto  had  been  impossible.  But 
he  thought  in  case  of  a  disputed  election,  that  the  choice 
ought  to  go  to  the  House  rather  than  to  the  Senate  alQn%., 
and  that  it  should  be  confined  to  a  smaller  number  of  can- 
didates than  five.  There  was  also  an  obvious  advantage  in 
an  election  by  the  House,  because  its  members  were 
changed  so  often  that  the  influence  and  possibility  of  fac- 
tions, which  BO  permanent  a  body  as  the  Senate  might  have, 

■  would  be  prevented.    Wilson's  hint  proved  in  the  end  the 

I  means  of  solving  the  problem. 

It  appears  that  the  Committee  had  given  the  election 
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to  the  Senate  because,  as  MorriB  Bflid,  it  would  have  fewer 
mewbets,  and  therefore  the  President  would  be  more  inde- 
pendent than  if  chosen  hj  the  more  numerous  House.  The 
Committee's  recommendation  was  of  so  grave  importance 
that  its  further  discussion  was  postponed  in  order  that 
each  member  might  have  a  copy  of  the  entire  report,  the 
remaining  clauses  of  which  recommended  that  no  person 
except  a  natural  bom  citizen  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
should  be  eligible  to  the  presidency ;  and  that  no  person 
be  elected  who  was  not  of  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  or 
who  had  not  been  at  least  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States.*  The  Vice-President  should  be  ex 
o^icio  President  of  the  Senate,'  except  when  it  was  sitting 
to  try  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  in  which  case 
the  Chief-Justice  shoidd  preside.'  The  Vice-President 
should  preside  also,  except  when  he  should  exercise  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  President,  in  which  case,  or  in 
case  of  his  absence,  the  Senate  should  choose  a  president 
pro  tempore* 

When  acting  as  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent should  have  no  vote,  unless  the  Senate  was  equally 
divided."  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
President  should  make  treaties,  and  he  should  nonunate, 
and  with  its  advice  and  consent,  appoint,  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  aU  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments were  not  otherwise  provided  for;  but  no  treaty 
should  be  made  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 

1  Compare  Constitution,  Article  II,  Section  1,  Clanae  6. 

1  ConBtltntlon,  Article  I,  Section  3,  Clatue  A. 

■  Id.,  Clause  6. 

*  Id.,  ClauBe  B. 

B  Id.,  Clause  4.  ,  ■ 
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members  present.^  The  FreBident  shoold  be  empowered 
to  reqiiire  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  o&een 
;  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  eabject  re- 
lating to  their  offices.*  He  should  be  removable  on  im- 
peachment hy  the  House  of  Repreeentativea,  and  on 
conviction  by  the  Senate  for  treason  or  bribery.  In  case 
of  the  President's  removal,  death,  absence,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  or  duties  of  his  office, 
the  Vice-President  should  exercise  these  until  another 
President  should  be  chosen,  or  until  the  inability  of  the 
President  was  removed.'  This  provision  appears  in  the 
Constitution  almost  in  the  language  of  the  Committee's 
report. 

Pinckney  and  Morris  suggested  a  new  clause  m^Virg 
each  House  the  judge  of  the  privileges  of  its  members;* 
a  provision  which  Wilson  thought  needless,  aa  being  al- 
ready implied.  The  Grand  Committee  also  recommended 
other  provisions,  some  of  which  were  new.  Congress 
should  be  empowered  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal,— a  provision  to  be  added  to  the  war  power.'  The 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies  should  be  limited  by 
the  proviso  that  no  appropriation  of  money  for  that  use 
should  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.'  For  the  pro- 
vision already  adopted  respecting  revenue  bills  there 
should  be  substituted,  that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue 
should  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  be 
subject  to  amendment  and  alteration  by  the  Senate,  but 
no  money  should  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  in 

1  Compare  ConstltutloD,  Article  II,  Section  2,  Clause  2. 

2  Compare  C  oust  i  tut  Ion,  Article  II,  Section  2,  Clause  1. 
1  Compare  CoDBtitutiou,  Article  II,  Section  1,  ClanM  E. 

*  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  G,  Clause  1. 

■  Compare  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  11,  September  Stk. 

•  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  S.  Clause  12. 
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otuiBequfinoe  of  appropriatioDB  made  hy  law.*  The  Ian: 
guage  which  the  Committee  recommended  was  essentiaJlj 
a  survival  and  selection  from  the  many  suggestions  wMch 
had  already  been  made  on  this  subject 

Two  new  provisions  were  recommended,  one  giving 
Congress  power  to  exercise  exclusive  l^islation  in  all 
cases  over  such  a  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square, 
as  might  by  cession  of  a  particular  State  and  the  acceptance 
bj  the  Ic^slatare  become  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  the  places  pnr-  . 
chased  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards and  other  needfuJ  buildings;^  the  other,  to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  by  securing 
to  authors  and  inventors,  for  a  limited  time,  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  writings  and  discoveries."  The  recommend- 
ation respecting  revenue  bills  was  postponed,  but  the 
assent  to  other  parts  of  the  report  was  unanimous,  although 
Gerty  objected  to  army  appropriations  for  two  years  in- 
stead of  one  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  also  to  the 
exclusive  congressional  control  over  the  district  as  dan- 
gerous to  liberty.  This  brought  the  discussion  back  to 
the  executive  power. 

Finckney  and  Rutledge  opposed  the  Committee's  plan 
because  it  threw  the  entire  choice  into  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  and  moreover  made  the  President  re^ligible. 
Gerry's  support  of  the  plan  would  depend,  he  said,  on 
the  powers  that  were  to  be  given  to  the  executive.  Mason 
and  Williamson  agreed  that  the  chief  objection  would  be 
removed,  if  the  Senate  was  not  to  choose  in  the  case  of  a 
disputed  election ;  and  they  su^ested  that  the  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  should  be  the 

1  Bee  Conititatlon.  Article  I,  Section  7,  Claoses  1  an^  7. 

*  Compare  C«urtItatl<Hi.  Article  J,  Section  8,  Clause  17. 

•  Constltntlon,  Article  I,  Section  S,  Clause  8. 
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President,  striking  out  the  requirement  that  it  be  a  ma- 
joritj.  Though  the  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  it  hinted 
at  the  direction  in  which  the  plan  might  be  remedied.  The 
sentence  which  occasioned  so  much  dieeussion  was  at  best 
ambiguous,  and  to  make  its  purpose  dear,  Dickinaon 
urged,  and  his  suggestion  prerailed,^  that  the  person  bar- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  should  be  the  President, 
if  the  number  was  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed.'    It  was  unanimously  agreed,'  on  mo- 

1  New  H&mpslilre,  MuaacbuBettB,  Connectlcnt,  New  Jerseir, 
PaniiS7lTanl&,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Btmtb  Candina  and  Qeorgla, 
aje;  VlrKinla  and  Nortli  Carolina,  no. 

1  Tncorporated  In  tbe  Conetitatlon,  Article  n.  Section  1,  Clause 
8.  The  constant  nee  ol  tbe  word  "app<rinted"  as  descrlptlTe  at 
the  maoner  of  choostns  the  presidential  electors  susgests  tbat  It 
was  originally  Intended  that  the  several  State  lesiBlatnres  shonld 
choose  tbem;  as  a  matter  of  history,  appointments  by  legislatures 
prevailed  for  a  long  time.  In  tlie  elections  of  17S9  and  1T92,  the 
preeldentlal  electors  were  appointed  by  the  leglalatores  of  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Sonth  Carolina 
and  Georgia;  In  1T96.  they  were  thus  appointed  In  Cosnectfcut, 
Delaware.  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  South  Carolina; 
In  1800,  In  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  and  Vermont;  In  1801,  In 
Connectlcnt,  Delaware,  Georgia,  New  Tork,  SouUi  Carolina  and 
Vermont;  In  1808  In  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  New  York, 
Sonth  Carolina  and  Vermont;  In  1812,  In  Connectlcnt,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  New  York,  South  Carolina  and  Vermont;  In 
1816,  In  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  New 
Tork,  South  Carolina  and  Vermont;  In  1S20,  Alabama,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  New  York,  South  Car- 
olina and  Vermont;  In  1824,  In  Connectlcnt.  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  New  York,  South  Carolina  and  Vermont;  In 
1E28,  Delaware,  New  York  and  South  Carolina;  In  1832,  183S,  1840, 
1844,  1848, 18S2, 1856,  1860  In  South  Carolina  (see  some  account  of 
the  election  In  1860  In  Sonth  Carolina,  post.  Vol.  n.  p.  eSL 
This  State  was  the  last  to  give  up  appointment  hy  the  legislature. 
I  It  win  be  observed  that  the  change  front  a[>polntment  to  popular 
I  election  was  made  about  the  time  of  the  counter-revolntlou  in 
'  American  polltici  personlded  in  the  coming  of  Jackson, 
*  September  6. 
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.,!>        I 
tion  of  Sing  and  Gerry,  that  no  person  shoold  be  appointed  '     L  l-L.^.  /^  ■ 
an  elector,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress,  or  who  held  '    v^(  '<  if-  ^ , 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States.'  ' 

Cherry  revived  Wilson's  proposition  of  a  final  election 
by  the  House  in  case  of  a  dispute,  as  this  would  remove 
the  President  from  his  dependence  on  the  Senate  for  con- 
tinuance in  office.  But  if  it  was  to  prevail,  Sherman,  who 
inclined  to  the  Grand  Committee's  plan,  thought  that  the 
vote  should  be  by  States,  because  otherwise,  sb  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  apportioned  by  population,  the 
larger  States  would  have  the  advantage.  Morris  thought 
favorably  of  Gerry's  plan,  as  did  Wilson,  who  considered 
the  Grand  Conuuittee's  method  of  election  one  dangerously 
tending  to  aristocracy,  because  it  gave  so  much  power  to 
the  Senate.  He  preferred  an  election  by  the  two  Houses 
to  one  by  the  Senate  alone.  Comparing  the  two  reports, 
that  of  the  Committee  of  Detail  and  that  of  the  Grand 
Committee,  Morris  pointed  out,  that  by  the  first,  the  Senate 
could  appoint  the  President  out  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
'  TJnited  States;  but  by  the  second,  they  were  limited  to 
five  candidates,  nominated  by  electors,  with  a  probability 
that  the  electors  would  have  already  chosen  the  President. 
Here  was  no  increase  of  power,  and  taking  up  the  two 
plans,  he  was  led  to  the  same  conclusion  vrith  respect  to 
each  detail. 

Hamilton  £)imd  little  to  like  in  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment that  had  been  worked  out,  but  declared  that  he 
should  "support  it  as  being  better  than  nothing.  He  pre- 
ferred the  plan  of  the  Grand  Committee  to  that  of  the 
Committee  of  Detail.  The  presidential  tenn  of  four  years, 
which  the  Grand  Committee  had  recommended,  was  agreed 
to  by  all  the  States,  except  North  Carolina,  which  was 


1  Compare  Conatltution,  Article  IT.  Section  1,  ClauBe  I. 
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favorable  to  seven.'  North  and  South  Carolina  alone 
opposed  a  Byetem  of  presidential  electors  appointed  by  the 
l^slatures,  the  number  from  each  State  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  its  Senators  and  representatives.  North  Carolina 
alone  disapproved  the  provision  that  the  electors  should 
not  meet  at  the  seat  of  the  general  governinent.  It  was 
agreed  that  they  should  be  chosen  on  the  same  day  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  sentence  that  Dickinson  had 
complained  of  as  ambiguous,  that  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  should  be  the  President,  if  such 
a  number  was  the  majority  of  that  of  the  electors,  was 
now,  owing  to  the  perfection  of  other  details,  made  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  be  approved  by  eight  States,' 

At  the  suggestion  of  Madison  and  Pinctney,  it  was 
agreed  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  must  be  pres- 
ent at  the  choice  of  a  President.  Almost  unanimously" 
Sherman's  suggestion,  which  in  substance  had  first  been 
made  by  Williamson,  was  adopted,  that  for  the  Grand 
Committee's  provision  there  should  be  substituted  a  clause 
that  in  case  of  a  disputed  election  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  should  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  the 
candidates  for  President,  the  members  from  each  State 
'  having  one  vote.* 

It  was  decided  that  in  case  of  a  disputed  election,  or  an 
equal  division  of  the  electoral  votes,  the  election  should 
be  referred  to  tlie  House  of  Representatives;"  and  also, 

1  New  Hampshire,  Ma s!!achu setts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  aye;  Nortb 
Carolina  and  Sonth  Carolina,  no. 

2  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  no;  New  Hampshire. 
MassachuBettB.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  aye. 

»  Delaware,  no. 

1  Compare  Constitution,  Article  11,  Section  1,  Clause  3. 

B  New  Hampshire,  Mas sachu setts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Qeorgia,  aye;  New  Jersey. 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  no. 
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at  the  suggestion  of  King,  tliRt  a  quonim  in  the  House 
in  such  a  case  should  consist  of  a  member,  or  members, 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States.  To  provide  against  an 
interr^nom,  Bandolph  wished  to  empower  Congress  to 
regulate  the  succession  to  the  {uresideacj  in  case  of  the 
death,  resignation  or  disability  of  both  Fresideat  and  Vice- 
President,  and  his  proposition,  modified  bj  Madison,  that 
the  officer  thus  appointed  should  continue  until  the  dis- 
ability was  removed  or  a  new  President  elected,  was 
adopted.^  Though  the  final  election  of  the  President  had 
been  referred  to  the  House,  the  procedure  had  not  been 
settled.  At  the  suggestion  of  Madison  and  Gerry,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  in  addition  to  a  quorum  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  a  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  all 
should  be  necessary  to  a  choice,  and  the  same  unanimity 
prevailed  respecting  the  qualifications  of  age,  residence 
and  nativity.' 

The  Vice-President  had  been  suggested  by  the  Grand 
Committee.  Gerry  objected  to  his  being  ex  o0cio  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  as  a  dangerous  provision,  because  of 
the  intimacy  which  must  exist  between  the  President  and 
the^Y'*'®'^'™^'*^^^*-  Indeed,  Gerry  saw  no  reason  for  the 
office  at  all^  wiUi  which  opinion  Randolph  and  William- 
son coincided.  Williamson  considered  that  the  office  had 
been  introduced  into  the  scheme  merely  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  valuable  mode  of  election,  which  required  two 
officers  to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time.  Mason  also  declared 
the  office  superfluous;  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
the  Senate  and  a  confusion  of  legislative  and  executive 
functions.'    As  a  substitute  for  the  Vice-President,  Mason 

1  September  T. 

1  Aa  In  Conatltation,  Article  I.  Section  1,  Clause  G. 
*  See  a  repetltloa  of  these  objections  when  the  tweutfa  amend- 
ment wu  adopted;    see  Vol.  n,  Bk.  ni,  Cb.  TIL 
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snggeeted  a  Council  of  Six,  two  from,  each  part  o£  the 
Union,  but  the  office  was  ao  important  a  factor  in  the  plan, 
the  Convention  refused  to  abolish  it.*  Wilstm  and  Fitz- 
simous  wished  to  add  the  House  of  Bepreeentativea  to 
the  trea^::iii^uig  power,  bat  they  were  supported  only  by 
FennsjlTftnia. 

Spaight  proposed  a  new  power  for  the  President,  whi<^ 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  that  he  mig^t  fill  all 
vacancies  that  might  happen  during  the  reoees  of  the 
Senate,  b;  granting  conmuBsions  that  should  expire  at  the 
end  of  its  next  session.^  That  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  should  be  neoessaiy  to  the  mahiiig 
of  a  treaty,  seemed  to  Wilson  and  King  a  needleea  limi- 
tation which  would  enable  the  minoritj  to  control  the 
majority.  To  remove  the  objection,  at  least  in  part,  Had- 
ison'a  provision  was  unanimously  adopted,  that  the  con- 
sent of  two-thirda  of  the  Senators  present  should  be  re- 
quired in  such  cases.  The  provision  in  the  Gtrand 
Committee's  recommendation  empowering  the  President 
to  call  for  the  written  opinions  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  executive  departments  implied  a  cabinet  as  we 
know  it,  and  as  the  Constitution  was  to  evolve  under  the 
hand  of  administration.  But  the  word  "cabinet"  was  not 
used  by  any  member  in  the  discussion,  nor  is  there  evi- 
''  dence  that  any  member  anticipated  tbat  the  heads  of 
departments,  comprising  the  modem  cabinet,  were  to  con- 
stitute a  ministry  or  even  a  private  council  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  rejecting  an  executive  council,  the  Convention,  as 
Mason  said,  was  experimenting;  even  the  Grand  Seign- 

1  The  Tot«  whetlter  the  Vico-PT«Bld«it  shoald  be  ex-offldo 
preeldent  of  the  Senate  stood  New  Hampahlre,  Uassachosetts, 
CoDDSctlcut,  Pennarlvanla,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Soath  Carolina  and 
Oeorgla,  a7e;  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  no;  North  Carolina  abaeot. 

*  Compare  Coaatltntlon,  Article  n,  Bectlon  2,  Claose  8. 
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or  himBAlf  had  a  Divan.  Franklin,  who  Iiad  a  long  mem- 
ory, recalled  instances  of  abuse  in  government,  which  he 
thought  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  coanoiL  As  he 
expressed  it,  a  cotmeil  vould  not  only  be  a  check  on  a  bad 
President,  but  a  relief  to  a  good  one.  Mason  explained 
that  the  question  of  a  council  had  been  considered  bj  the 
Committee,  who  came  to  the  oonelosion  that  the  President, 
by  persuading  hia  council  to  concur  in  his  wrong  measures, 
would  thus  acquire  its  protection.  Mason  and  Franklin 
were  not  the  only  influential  members  in  favor  of  a  oonocil. 
Wilson  preferred  one  rather  than  to  make  the  Senate  a 
party  to  appointments,  and  Dickinson  and  Madison  also 
favored  it;  but  only  three  States  supported  the  idea.  The 
clause  empowering  the  President  to  require  the  written 
opinions  of  the  heads  of  departments  was  then  adopted 
unanimously;.  The  Committee  of  Detail  had  failed  to 
suggest  a  plan  for  removing  the  President,  or  for  the 
succession  to  the  office,  and  the  Grand  Committee  had 
found  difficulty  in  harmonizing  the  different  ideas  that 
had  been  advanced;  but  it  had  declared  the  President 
removable  by  impeachment,  and  conviction  of  treason  and 
bribery,  to  which,  at  Mason's  suggestion,  was  added  the 
phrase,  "other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the 
United  States."* 

Without  a  division,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  other  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  should 
be  removable  on  impeachment  and  conviction  as  In  case 
of  the  President.^  It  was  also  unanimously  agreed  that 
for  the  language  used  by  the  Qrand  Committee  respect- 

I  New  Hampeblre,  HuaacliiiBetts,  Connectlcnt,  Harrland,  Tlr- 
glnia,  Nortb  Carolina,  Soutb  Carolina  (in  the  printed  Journal 
South  Carolina,  do)  and  Georgia,  Kjt;  New  Jeraer,  FennBylvaala 
and  Delaware,  no. 

1  Compare  Conetltntton,  Article  n.  Section  4. 
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ing  moaej  bills  and  their  alteration  and  amendment  bj  tlie 
Senate,  there  should  be  substituted  the  language  used  in 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  that  the  Senate  mi^t 
propose  amendments  or  concur  in  them  as  in  other  bills.* 

r  When  the  Grand  Committee  had  reported  the  dauae  em- 
powering the  Senate  to  tr;  impeaahments,  the  meUiod  of 
electing  the  President  wbb  not  settled  and  discussion  of 
the  clause  had  therefore  been  postponed.  The  details  of 
the  election  now  being  £xed,  the  matter  of  impeachments 
was  considered,  and  Morris  suggested  that  when  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment  every  Senator -shonld  be  on 
oath,'  which  wag  approved.^  McHenrj  observed  that  no 
provision  had  been  made  authorizing  the  President  to 
convene  the  Senate,  and  he  suggested  empowering  him  to 
convene  either  House  or  both,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 

'  which  prevailed.* 

With  the  adoption  of  McIIenrj's  proposition,  the  Con- 
vention had  gone  over  the  entire  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Detail,  bad  discussed  each  of  its  provisions  at  length, 
and  had  considered  the  special  reports  of  the  Committee 
of  Eleven  and  the  Committee  of  Five.  It  now  by  ballot 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Style,  con- 
sisting of  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Mad- 
ison and  King,  to  whom  the  articles  adopted  were  sub- 
mitted. 

On  the  following  daj-*  Gerry  moved  to  reconsider  the 
article  that  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 

1  Massachusetts,  1780.  Part  2,  Chapter  r,  Section  3,  Article  VIL 

*  Compare  Constltutloii.  Article  I,  Section  3,  Clause  6. 
I  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  no. 

*  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Hair- 
land,  North  Carolina  ami  Georgia,  aye;  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  no,  Compare  Constitution, 
Article  11,  Section  3. 

6  September  10. 
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thirds  of  the  States  for  the  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Congress  should  call  a  Convention  for  the  purpose. 
The  Constitution,  he  said,  was  to  be  paramount  to  the 
State  ooQStitutions.  Under  the  terms  of  the  article  as 
adopted,  two-thirds  of  the  States  might  call  a  convention, 
a  majority  of  which  conld  bind  the  Union  to  innovations 
that  might  subvert  the  State  constitutions  altogether.  For 
reasons  quite  di£Eerent  from  these,  Hamilton  favored  his 
suggestion,  though  he  frankly  declared  that  he  did  not 
object  to  the  consequence  which  Qerry  anticipated.  He 
wished  to  escape  the  great  evil  of  subjecting  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  will  of  a  partic- 
ular State,  and  therefore,  he  desired  an  easier  mode  of 
securing  amendments.  The  State  legislatures  would  not  "■  i  J 
islcTor  them  unless  to  increase  their  own  powers.  Con-  --■'••■ 
gress  would  be  the  first  to  observe  their  necessity  and  '  7'*  ''"■''  ** 
whenever  two-thirds  of  each  branch  should  concur,  it 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  call  a  convention.  There  could 
be  no  danger  in  granting  this  power,  as  the  people  would 
finally  decide.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Congress 
might  propose  amendments,  but  that  none  should  be  bind- 
ing without  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  States. 

Hamilton's  suggestion  failed  by  one  vote,  which  led 
Wilson  to  propose  that  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  should  be  required,  and  this  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

Probably  the  matter  would  have  gone  no  further  had 
not  Madison  moved  a  sabstitnte,  that  Congress,  whenever 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  should  deem  it  necessary,  or  on 
application  of  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures,  should 
propose  amendments,  which  should  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  of 
them,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  might 
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be  piopoeed  by  Congresa.  Tbia  was  seoonded  bj  Hun- 
ilton.  Tbe  proposition,  however,  involved  one  of  the  moat 
important  compromiaeB  that  had  been  made,  or  at  least 
it  seemed  ao  in  the  opinion  of  -Butledge,  who  declared  that 
he  would  never  agree  to  give  over  the  power,  by  which 
the  article  on  slavery  might  be  altered,  to  States  not  intei^ 
ested  in  slavery,  or  hostile  to  it  To  oveioome  thia  objec- 
tion, Madiaon'a  propositicm  was  modified  by  adding  the 
provision  that  no  amendment  which  might  be  made  prior 

\  to  the  year  1808,  ehonld  in  any  manner  affect  the  pro- 
/viaiona  regulating  the  capitation  tax,  the  tax  on  ezporta, 

\and  the  slave  trade.     In  due  amended  form,  Madison's 

i  jBnbstitnte'  was  adopted.' 

While  the  draft  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Detail 
had  been  undergoing  amendment,  the  clause  requiring 
the  approbation  of  Congress  to  the  plan,  as  a  prerequisite 
of  its  submission  to  tbe  States,  had  been  struck  ont.  Qerry 
thought  this  change  vrould  be  considered  by  the  public 
as  improper  and  would  give  needless  offense  to  Congress. 
The  Confederation  oug^t  not  to  be  annulled  with  so  little 
scruple  or  formality.  Hamilton  agreed  with  him,  that  it 
was  indecorous  not  to  require  the  approbation  of  Con- 
gress. Fitzsimons  explained  that  the  requiranent  of  this 
approbation  had  been  struck  out  in  order  to  save  Congress 
from  the  necessity  of  committing  an  act  inconsistent  with 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  it  held  its 
authority.  King  agreed  that  it  would  be  more  respectful 
to  Congress  to  submit  tbe  Constitution  to  it. 

Hamilton  and  Q«rry  then  proposed  that  the  Oonatitu- 
tion  should  be  transmitted  to  Congress,  and,  if  approved 
by  that  body,  should  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures,  to 
be  by  them  referred  to  oonventiona  in  each  State,  chosen 

I  Ab  In  ConatltuUon,  ArUcle  T. 

*  Area,  nine;  Delaware,  no;  New  Hampslilre  divided. 
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by  its  people.  If  approved  by  the  convention,  the  Coosti- 
tntion  should  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the  State, 
and  if  the  Convention  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Confititn- 
tion,  having  received  the  assent  of  nine  States,  ought  to 
take  effect  among  them,  this  opinion  also  should  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  States,  and  the  Constitution  should  then 
take  effect  among  those  which  had  ratified.  This  form 
of  ratification  plainly  endangered  the  entire  plan,  and 
Wilson  particnlarly  pointed  out  the  evil  of  making  the 
Constitution  hang  for  approval  on  the  approbation  of 
Congress.  In  this  opinion  the  Convention  stood  with  him 
for  Connecticut  alone  supported  Hamilton's  proposition. 
Williamson  and  Gerry's  motion  to  restore  the  words,  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  laid  before  Congress  for  ita 
approbation  was  then  unanimously  rejected. 

For  some  time  Randolph  had  been  hinting  that  tbe 
whole  plan  was  so  defective  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
give  it  his  support  Convinced,  be  said,  that  radical 
changes  in  the  public  system  of  the  Union  were  neces- 
sary, he  had  brought  forward  a  set  of  republican  proposi- 
tions as  the  basis  and  outline  of  reform.  These,  to  his  ' 
regret,  had  been  widaly^  and,  in  his  opinion,  irfecbneilably/ 
departed  from.  He  intended  to  propose  that  the  State 
conventions  should  be  at  liberty  to  offer  amendments  which 
should  be  submitted  to  a  second  general  convention  with 
full  power  to  settle  the  Constitution  finally.  His  objections 
were,  to  the  Senate  as  a  court  of  impeachment  for  trying  tbe 
President;  to  the  provision  that  three-fourths  instead  of 
two-thirds  of  each  House  overrule  the  veto ;  to  the  small 
ate  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  to  the  want  of  limita- 
tion to  a  standing  army ;  to  the  clause  concerning  neces- 
sary and  proper  laws,  known  as  the  "sweeping  clause;" 
to  the  want  of  some  particular  restraint  on  navigation  acts ; 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  tax  exports ;  to  its  authority  to 
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interpose,  on  the  application  of  the  exeoutiTe  of  the  States ; 
to  the  want  of  some  definite  boundary  between  Congrees 
and  the  State  lf^;islaturea  and  between  the  general  and  the 
State  judiciaries;  to  the  unqualified  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  pardon  treason,  and  to  the  absence  of  some  limit 
to  the  power  of  Congress  in  re^^ulating  the  oompensatiou 


With  these  difficulties  uppermost  in  his  mind,  Bandolph 
thought  there  was  only  one  course  to  pursue:  to  submit 
the  plan  to  Congress,  to  go  from  thence  to  the  State  legis- 
latures, and  from  these  to  the  State  conventions,  which 
should  have  the  power  of  adoption,  rejection  or  amend- 
ment. Finally  another  general  convention  should  be  called 
to  settle  the  alterations  which  the  State  conventions  might 
propose.  His  motion  to  secure  these  ends  was  seconded 
by  Franklin;  but  at  ICason's  sufg^tion  the  matter  was 
held  over  until  the  objections  which  Randolph  had  made 
might  be  considered.  The  Committee  on  Arrangement  and 
S^le  was  instructed,  at  Pinckney's  reoommendation,  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  people  to  accompany  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  be  laid  before  the  United  States  in  Congress. 
On  Wednesday,  (be  twelfth  of  September,  Johnson,  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Style,  reported  a 
draft  of  all  the  Articles  in  the  form  of  a  Constitution,  and 
I  also  a  letter  to  accompany  the  plan  to  Congress.'  The 
I  draft  w^almost  identical  with  that  familiar  to  us  as  the 
Constitution.  Instead  of  using  the  language  of  the  pre- 
amble reported  by  the  Committee  of  Detail,  ''We,  the 
people  of  the  States,"  naming  them  in  their  geographical 
order,  the  form  now  was,  "We,  the  People  of  the  United 
States."    The  Constitution  was  divided  into  articles  and 

1  For  a  literal  reprint  6t  the  draft,  see  DocnmeDtary  History, 
in,  720-733.  Thto  reprint  BbowB  thtf  draft  Iree  from  alterations 
siitMequently  made  bj  tbe  ConTention. 
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sections.  Printed  copieB  were  ordered  to  be  fiimished  to 
the  members.  Thg_dr8ft  was  chieflj  the  work  ofGouyer- 
neur  Morris,  to  whom  the  task  of  determining  the  stjle 
~~an3  BrrangementoT the  Constitution  seems  to  have  been 
~gt?e!rBy  the  Committee.*  Madison  recorded  the  opinion, 
forty-four  years  later,  that  a^better  choice  could  not 
have  been  made.^  While  the  material  referred  to  the 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  draft  of  the  Committee 
of  Detail  and  later  resolutions,  carefully  worded,  was  a 
good  preparation  for  the  symmetry  and  phraseology  of 
the  instrument,  the  parts  of  the  whole  "falling  easily  into 
their  proper  places,"  yet,  as  Madison  observed,  "there  was 
sufficient  room  for  the  talents  and  tastes  stamped  by  the 
author"  on  the  face  of  it. 

For  a  long  time,  so  ran  the  letter,'  which  the  Committee 
submitted,  the  friends  of  America  had  realized  and  desired 
that  the  power  of  making  war,  peace  and  treaties,  of  levy- 
ing money  and  regulating  commerce,  and  the  limited  exec- 
utive and  judicial  powers,  should  be  fully  and  effectually 
vested  in  the  general  government  of  the  Union.  Such 
powers  could  not  with  propriety  be  delegate  to  one  body 
of  men,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  political 
organization  differing  from  that  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  It  was  obviously  impracticable  in  a  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  States  to  secure  to  each,  all  the 
rights  of  independent  sovereignties,  and  yet  provide  for 
the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  Individuals  entering  into 
society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest.* 

1  See  Vol.  11,  p.  266. 

iHadleon,  Jared  Sparks,  April  8,  1831;  Hadlson'a  Works,  IV, 
169;   Bee  alao  SparkB'  Monie,  III,  323,  quoted  In  note,  Vol.  II,  p.  Z6C, 

'  Called  " Washington's  Letter"  by  some  writers,  though 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  he  was  Its  author. 

*  Compare  the  remark  ol  Wilson  and  bis  quotation  from  Black- 
Etone,  p.  348,  ante. 
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To  draw  with  precision  the  Hoe  between  rights  which  mnst 
be  surrendered  and  those  whieh  might  be  reserved  would 
be  difficult  at  any  time,  bnt  tiie  difficulty  was  intensified 
because  the  States  which  were  to  comprise  tlie  Union 
greatly  differed  among  themselves  in  sitnation  and  extent, 
in  their  particular  interests  and  in  the  habits  of  their  peo- 
ple. The  main  subject  which  the  Convention  had  steadily 
kept  in  view  was  the  consolidation  of  the  Union.  Hatters 
-  of  inferior  magnitude  had  been  duly  emphasized.  The 
Constitntion,  therefore,  was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity 
and  of  mutual  differences  and  concession  which  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  situation  made  indispensable.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  every  State  would  approve  of  the  plan, 
which  might  consider  that  its  interests  had  been  too  greatly 
subordinated.  But  without  concession  on  the  part  of  each 
State  present,  the  consequence  might  have  been  particularly 
disagreeable  to  some  and  injurious  to  others.  The  letter 
was  generally  approved,  but  the  Constitution  reported 
was  objected  to  in  several  particnlars. 

At  Williamson's  sugg^tion  the  nnmber  requisite  in 
each  House  to  overrule  the  President's  veto  had  been 
changed  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths,  but,  convinced 
that  the  original  provision  was  the  better,  because,  as  it 
stood,  it  put  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
and,  as  Glerry  and  Pinckney  expressed  it,  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  Senators,  the  provision  for  two-thirds  was  restored.* 
Unlike  most  of  the  State  constitutions,  the  plan  contained 
I  no  BiU  of  Rights.  Mason,  Gorham  and  Gerry  believed 
^  that  such  a  bill  would  give  great  quiet  to  the  people,  and 

t  Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  HEiryland  (McRenrv  no),  Nortb  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina  and  Oeorgla,  are;  MasBachusetts,  Penn- 
Bylvanla,  Delaware,  Virginia  (Washington,  Blair  and  Uadlson,  no; 
Mason  and  Randolpb,  aye),  no;  New  Hampahlra divided.  Aa  in 
Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  7,  aause  2. 
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Gerry  and  Mason  suggested  that  one  be  prepared  by  a 
special  committee.    Sherman  held  the  view  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Bights  in  the  State  inBtroments  would  not  be 
repealed  by  the  new  Constitution  and  therefore,  these 
would  be  sufficient     The  question  had  come  up  at  the 
instigation  of  Williamaon,  who  noticed  that  no  provision  , 
had  been  made  for  juries  in  civil  caaeg.     It  waa  tmdoubt- 
edly  because  of'~Qie  understanding  that  the  State  Bills  > 
would  be  sufficient,  and  were  not  affected  by  the  new  plan, 
that  Qerry's  motion  for  a  special  committee  was  lost' 
In  the  provision  restricting  the  States  from  levying  duties, 
Mason  asked  for  a  change  which  would  empower  them  to 
levy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defraying  inspection  charges, 
for  packing  and  storing  and  for  indemnification,  for  losses  | 
Incurred  in  keeping  the  commodities  in  the  care  of  public  , 
officers  before  exportation.     Some  feared,  with  Dayton,  ' 
that  such  a  change  would  enable  one  State  to  tax  another, 
under  the  plea  of  inspection  duties.     Largely  to  remove  i 
these  possible  objections,  it  was  agreed^  that  such  duties 
should  be  permitted,  but  their  regulation  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congress.'    In  the  same 
clause  of  the  Committee's  report  the  States  were  forbidden 

1  Hr.  Bancroft  lias  pointed  out  a  variation  In  the  suthorltlM 
on  thiB  point  Tbe  Jonmal,  Docnmentarj  History,  I,  IM,  records 
that  the  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  1)111  of  rights  \ 
"passed  In  the  negative."  The  Jonmal  In  Elliot,  I,  306,  records 
"passed  nnanlmonsly  in  the  negative."  Madison's  Notes,  Docu- 
mentary Hletorr,  in,  736,  records  all  the  votes  In  the  negative; 
Haaaachusetts  absent.  In  Elliot,  V,  638,  tbe  vote  la  recorded 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut.  New  Jereey.  Fennsjlvanla  and  Del- 
aware, aye;  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Sovth  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  no;  Hassachnsetts  absent;  Qllpin  (1666)  follows 
Elliot,  T,  688. 

3  September  13.  See  also  Hason's  resolution,  September  13, 
and  vote  to  the  same  effect;  Documentary  History,  III,  738; 
Elliot,  V,  540. 

■  Compare  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  10,  Clause  2. 
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unless  the  United  States  could  be  consulted,  to  keep  bot^ 
i'  \  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  or  to  enter  into  any  com- 
!  '  pact  with  one  another,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  to  en- 
gage in  war,  nnleoa  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  the 
danger  of  inTasion  was  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of 
delay,' 

UcHeniy  and  CarroU  wished  an  exception  made  per- 
mitting the  States  to  lay  duties  of  tonnage,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  harbors  and  erecting  light  hooses.     Hadi- 
\  son  urged  that  the  r^ulation  of  commerce  was  in  its  nature 
r  indivisible,  and  ought  solely  to  be  under  one  authority,  Ccm- 
''  gress,  with  which  Langdon  agreed,  but  the  judgment  of  the 
Convention  favored  the  exception,'  and  it  was  made.*    At 
Randolph's  suggestion,  in  the  fugitive  slave  clause^  the 
word,  "service,"  meaning  the  obligation  of  free  penons, 
was  unanimously  substituted  for  "servitude,"  which  was 
understood  to  express  the  conditi<m  of  slaves.* 

The  Committee  on  Arrangement  and  Style  had  duly 
considered  various  provisions  for  submitting  the  Consti- 
tution and  recommended  two  articles  as  substitutes  for 
those  adopted  on  this  subject.     The  Constitution  should 
;  be  laid  before  Coi^ress  and  afterward  be  submitted  to  a 
I  conventionof  delegates  chosen  ineachStatebyitspeo^eun- 
i    der  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature.  Each  convention 
*  which  ratified  should  give  notice  of  its  act  to  Congress. 
As  soon  as  the  conventions  of  nine  States  bad  ratified, 
/    Congress  should  fix  the  time  and  place  for  commencing 
'     proceedings    under    the    Constitution.     After    Congress 
had  named  the  day  for  the  appointment  of  the  electors, 

1  September  IS. 

I  Compare  Conatltutlon,  Article  I,  Section  10,  Claiue  8. 

*  New  Hampshire,  Haaaaclinsetta,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Uarr- 
land,  Soutb  Carolina,  are;  Pennsj'lraiLla,  Virginia,  Nortli  Carolina 
and  OeorEla.  no;  Connecticut  divided. 

*  Constltntlon,  Article  tV,  Section  i.  Clause  8, 
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Senators  and  BepreeentatiTee  ahould  be  dioeeo,  and  the 
electoni  should  ehoose  the  President,  transmitting  their 
Totes^  eertifiecl,  signed,  sealed  and  directed  as  the  Ctmati- 
ttttkn  required,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  in 
Cengreas  assembled.  The  Senators  and  B^Eca^totiTea 
shonlet  ocHtT^e  at  the  tisM  and  ^ace  assigned  and  the  sena' 
tors  should  af^Kant  a  President  for  the  bc^  purpose  of 
reeeiring,  opening  and  eounting  the  votes  for  President. 
The  President  and  Congress  diould  then  psoeeed  withont 
delay  "to  ezeeute  the  Constitution." 

Sy  unanimous  consent,  and  at  Kadiaon^s  auggeation, 
the  provision  for  the  retirement  «f  the  Senators  1^  lot  was 
struck  out  in  order  that,  in  the  rotation,  some  r»le  might 
he  adopted  whidi  wonld  prevent  hoth  Senston  fnwi  a 
State  £r(Hn  retiring  at  the  same  time.^  With  the  same 
unanimity,  in  order  that  the  State  ciqutalfl  might  not 
he  snhjeet  to  the  will  of  Congress,  it  was  agreed  that  it 
shoidd  haTB  no  power  to  regnlate  the  places  of  efaooaing 
Senators.*  The  Committee  of  Detail  had  repoBted  a  clause 
empowerii^  Congress  to  appoint  a  treasnrer  1^  ballot, 
and  it  had  been  retained  1^  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ment and  Style.  Though  it  found  am  immediate  pre- 
cedent in  Sonth  Carolina,  Qea^al  Pinokn^  vemaited, 
that  it  pemntted  bod  appointments  there,  as  the  l^ehi- 
ture  ivonld  not  listen  to  the  faults  of  its  own  offices.  At 
the  Bu^estion  of  his  eolleagoe,  Butledge,  it  waa  stmek 


To  the  Committee's  clause  empowering  Congrees  to  l&y 
and  collect  dutiM,  taxes,  imposta  and  excises,  to  pay  the 


■  Compare  Conetttntion,  Arttele  I,  Beetien  S,  CltOM  S  . 

>  As  In  Constltntltm,  Article  I,  Section  4,  Clause  1. 

*N«w  Hampshire,  Connectleut,  New  Jvnef,  Delawue,  Ifivr- 
land,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  OmrRla,  «yt;  Ifaasa- 
chusetts.  PennerlTanla  and  Virginia,  no.    September  14. 
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debts  and  to  provide  for  the  eommoii  defense  and  tKe 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  a  proviso  was 
I  imanimously  added,  that  all  such  duties,  imposts  and 
I'  excises  should  be  uniform.'  Another  clause  empowered 
'  Congress  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  to  punish  offenses  against  the 
laws  of  nations.  Korris  and  Wilson  objected  that  to  pun- 
ish offenses  against  the  laws  of  nations  would  have  a  look 
of  arrogance,  as  the  definition  of  the  law  would  depend  on 
the  authority  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  the 
word  was  omitted,^  though  only  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.' 
Madison,  Pinckney  and  Wilson  wished  to  add  a  clause 
empowering  Congress  to  establish  a  upiversitg,  but  the 
Convention  took  Morris's  view  of  the  matter  that  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  Congress  at  the  seat  of  government  Would_ 
reach  this  object.  Pinckney  and  Gerry  would  have  a. 
clause  declaring  the  liberty  of  the  press  inviolable^  but 
Sherman's  opinion  prevailed  that  the  power  of  Congress 
would  not  extend  to  the  press.*  The  power  granted  to 
Congress  to  levy  a  capitation  tax  was  not  free  from  am- 
biguity, which  Eead  and  Willianason  wished  cleared  up 
in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the  pretext  for  an  assessment 
on  the  States,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
phraseology  should  he  changed  to  "capitation  or  other  di- 
rect tax ;"  and  with  almost  the  same  unanimity  the  word 
"enumeration"  was  inserted  in  the  clause  as  explanatory 
of  the  term  census.  Mason  and  Gerry  wished  the  require- 
ment of  an  annual  publication  of  the  financial  condition 

1  As  In  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  S.  Clause  1. 

i  Aa  in  Constitution,  Article  1,  Section  8,  Clause  10. 

"  New  Hampsiiire.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  aye;  Massacbusetta,  Pennsylvania. 
Marytanil,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  no. 

<  See  the  history  of  the  first  amendment,  Vol.  11,  Bk.  Ill,  Ci.  VI. 

B  As  in  Constitution.  Article  I,  Section  9,  Clause  4. 
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of  the  goTei^meQt.  In  oompliance  with  this  su^estion, 
Ifadiaoii's  language  was  adopted,  that  an  account  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  should  be  published  from  time  to 
time.*  Genj  would  rtstrain  CoDgseaB^  like  the  States 
from  impairing  the  obligation  of  coutxactaj  but  he  was 
not  supported. 

Id  the  Conunittee's  draft  on  the  procedure  in  filling 
vacancies  in  the  <^Sce  of  President,  the  o£Gcer  whom  Con- 
gress might  appoint  to  act  as  President  was  empowered 
to  serve  until  the  disability  was  removed,  or  "the  period 
of  choosing  another  President  arrived."  At  Madison's 
suggestion  the  phraseology  was  changed  to,  "until  the  dis- 
ability be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected."*  The 
President  was  to  receive  a  compensation  not  to  be  in-  i 
creased  or  diminished  during  his  term.  At  the  wish  of 
Rutledge  and  Franklin  there  was  added,  that  he  should 
reveive,  within  the  period,  no  other  emolument  from  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them.' 

1  Compare  ConiitltuUcai,  Article  I,  Sactlon  9,  Clause  7. 

1  As  In  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  10,  Clauae  3;  see  also 
t&e  vote  on  tlie  7tli  of  September. 

■  Ab  In  Conatltntlon,  Article  n.  Section  I,  Clause  7;  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersej.  Delaware,  North  Carolina  voted  against  it 

At  this  point  Randolph  and  Mason  moved  that  cases  of  treason  \ 
should  be  excepted  out  of  the  President's  pardooUULppwei.  her^  -  ' 
cause  the  authority  would  be  too  great,  as  the  President  himself  i 
mlEht  be  guilty.  Madison  thought  that  the  Senate  might  be 
associated  with  the  President  as  a  council  of  advice  In  such  cases, 
serving  the  function  It  may  be  said  which  Is  the  State  consti- 
tution of  more  recent  years  has  been  glTOn  over  to  a  board  of 
pardons,  but  as  Mason  observed  the  Senate  already  had  too  much 
power,  but  Randolph's  motion  was  supported  only  hy  Virginia, 
Georela  and  part  of  the  Connecticut  delegates.  Profeseor  John 
W.  Burgess,  In  his  Interesting  discussion  of  the  pardoning  power, 
concludes  with  the  opinion  that  "as  the  Constitution  vests  In  the 
President  the  unlimited  power  of  pardoning,  except  in  Impeach- 
ment cases,  he  could,  therefore.  If  made  subject  to  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  law,  free  himself  by  pardoning  himself.  See  his  Polit- 
ical Sdence  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law,  II,  246. 
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The  report  joined  the  President  and  the  Senate  io  tbe 
mnlnTig  of  treaties  and  in  the  appointment  q£  offioara  sot 
otherwise  provided  ior  in  the  Conetitution ;  but  beotiiue 
there  might  be  caaes  is,  which  the  ri^U  ol  appointaaat 
mi^t -better  be  vested  in  inferior  officers,  or  in  tha  Pnoir 
dent  alone,  or  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  beads  ti  de- 
partments,^ and  a  provision  to  this  effect  waa  luanimausl; 
added,  at  the  snggeetion  of  Morris  and  Shermaa^  tkm^ 
the  proposition  had  been  at  first  rejeeted.  The  ingitiTe 
slave  clause  provided  for  the  return  of  pearso^  held  to 
labor  and  service  legally  ia  a  State,  but  as  the  term, 
"legally"  was  thought  to  be  eqmvalen*  to  faToriag  the 
idea  that  slavery  was  legal  in  a  moral  seaee,  and  in  atixa 
to  remove  this  doubt,  the  language  was  chai^od  so  that 
any  such  person  held  in  any  State  "under  the  laws  tbextoP 
should  be  discharged."  Horris  and  Gerry  wtshed  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  made  poesiblie  on  the  ap- 
plication of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  this  met  irith 
unanimous  approval.^ 

Sherman,  and  the  State  party  generally,  had  all  along 
been  anxious  to  protect  the  equal  suffrage  of  the  small 
States,  and  Morris  now  proposed  that  to  the  clause  exempt- 
ing slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  there  should  be  added 
another,  that  no  State  without  its  consent,  should  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate,*  which  was 
agreed  to  without  op])osition  or  debate.  Randolph,  Gerry 
and  Mason,  who  had  many  objections  to  the  plan  as 
adopted,  wished  to  provide  for  a  second  convention,  but 
not  one  State  supported  them ;  to  the  contrary,  on  the  ques- 
tion to  agree  t-o  the  Constitution,  all  the  States  voted  in  the 

1  As  In  CoastkuMon.  Article  II,  Section  2.  Clause  2. 
z  As  Id  Constitution,  Article  IV,  Section  2,  Clause  3. 
»  Constitution,  Article  V. 
*  Constitution,  Article  V. 
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afSrmatiTe.     It  was  then  ordered  tliat  tbe  Coostitution  be 


On  the  morning  of  Mondaj,  tiie  aeTenteenth  of  Septem- : ' '  ' 
ber,  the  Coiutitntion,  engrossed  and  enrolled  on  paich- 
mest,  was  read  for  the  first  time.  ItB  friends  feared  lest,  ' 
even  at  thlB  late  hour,  it  might  be  rejected  by  many  of  the 
members  and  perh^w  by  a  m&jority,  or  that  by  refusing 
to  Bgn,  thOT  iid^}..d^rt  the  iastrometit  aud-bnog  the 
^oA  of  '^e  CouTontion  to  nothing.  While  we  do  not 
know  all  the  -inflnencee  set  to  work  to  prereut  this  calamity, 
we  do  know  that  at  this  critical  moment,  Franklin  spoke 
the  word  '^ioh  BtrengtJiened  the  fziQDds.of  the  Constitu: 
tion,  and  ondoabtedly  disarmed  some  of  its  opponents. 

When  the  Convention  had  come  to  order,  he  arose  with 
a  written  speech,  i^ch  on  aocoimt  of  the  infirmity  of 
age,  he  asked  his  oolleagae,  Wilson,  to  read.  It  is  the  i  ' ' 
qwech  wbidt  gave  ns  the  Constitution.  "I  confese,"  said  ' 
be,  "that  there  are  sereral  parts  of  this  Cwistitution  which 
I  do  not  at  present  approve,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  shall 
never  approve  them;  for  having  lived  long,  I  have  ex- 
peiienoed  many  instances  of  being  obliged,  by  better  infoi^ 
matioo  or  consideration  to  change  opinions,  even  on  im- 
portant subjects  whic4i  I  once  thought  right,  but  fonnd 
to  be  otbrawiie.  It  is  therefore  that,  the  older  I  grow, 
the  UMie  «pt  I  am  to  lioubt  my  judgm^it  and  pay  more 
reepeet  to  the  judgment  of  olhers. 

"Most  men,  indeed  as  well  as  most  sects  in  religion, 
think  IhemBelves  in  poeseseion  of  all  the  truth,  and  that 
whttrever  otbMv  <differ  from  them,  it  is  so  far  envr.  Steele, 
a  Protestant,  in  a  dedication,  tells  the  Pope,  that  the 
only  difterenoe  between  our  chur^es,  in  their  opinions  of 
A6  oertun^  of  their  doctrines,  is  'the  Church  of  Some 
is  isfallible,  and  the  Chun^  of  England  is  never  in  the 
wrong.'     But  though  many  private  persons  think  almost 
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aa  higUy  of  their  own  mfallibility  as  that  of  their  sect^ 
f  ev  express  it  so  naturally  as  a  certain  French  lady,  who, 
in  a  dispute  with  her  sister,  said,  'I  don't  know  how  it 
happens,  sister,  but  I  meet  with  nobody  but  myself  that 
is  always  in  the  right — U  n'y  a  que  mot  qui  a  toujoun 
raisoT^.' 

"I  agree  to  this  Constitution  with  all  its  faults,  if  they 
are  such ;  because  I  think  a  general  government  necessai; 
for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  government  hut  what  may 
be  a  blessing  to  the  people,  if  well  administered ;  I  believe 
further  that  this  is  likely  to  be  well  administered  for  a 
course  of  years,  and  can  only  end  in  despotism  as  other 
.forms  have  done  before  it,  when  the  people  shall  have  be- 
,'come  so  corrupted  as  to  need  despotic  government,  being 
incapable  of  any  other.  I  doubt,  too,  whether  any  other 
Convention  we  can  obtain  may  be  able  to  make  a  better 
Constitution.  *  *  *  Thus  I  consent  to  this  Con- 
stitution because  I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best.  «  *  •  If  every- 
one of  us  in  returning  to  our  constituents  were  to  report  the 
objections  he  has  had  to  it,  and  endeavor  to  gain  partisans 
in  support  of  them,  we  might  prevent  its  being  generally 
received,  and  thereby  lose  all  the  salutary  effects  and  great 
advantages  resulting  naturally  in  our  favor  among  foi^ 
eign  nations  as  well  as  among  duraelves  from  our  real  or 
apparent  unanimi^.  Kost  of  the  strength  or  efficiency  of 
any  government  in  procuring  and  securing  happiness  to 
,  the  people,  depends  on  opinion, — on  the  general  opinion 
of  the  goodness  of  the  govermnent  as  well  aa  of  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  its  governors. 

"I  hope,  therefore,  that  for  our  own  sakee,  as  a  part  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  we  shall  act 
heartily  and  unanimously  in  recommending  this  Constitn- 
tion  (if  approved  by  Congress  and  confirmed  by  oonTeiir 
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tiona)  wherever  our  influence  may  extend,  and  turn  onr 
future  thoughts  and  endeavors  to  the  means  of  having  it 
well  administered.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing a  wish  that  every  member  of  the  Convention,  who 
may  still  have  objections  to  it,  would  with  me,  on  this 
occasion  doubt  a  little  of  his  infallibility,  and,  to  make  }■ 
manifest  our  unanimity,  put  his  name  to  this  instm- ' 
menL'" 

In  order  to  gain  the  support  of  dissenting  members, 
GouvemeoT  Morris  had  drawn  up  a  form  of  signature 
and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Tranklin,  that,  with  his  sup- 
port, it  might  have  a  better  chance  of  success.  Franklin 
moved  that  the  Constitution  should  be  signed  by  all  the 
members  in  this  form:  "Done  in  Convention  by  the 
nnanimous  consent  of  the  States  present  the  seventeenth 
day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1787,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
twelfth.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  names."  It  was  at  best  an  imperfect  device,  because 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present  was  not  and 
could  not  be  equivalent,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public,  to 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  members ;  for  those  who  re- 
fused to  sign  would  become  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in 
their  own  States. 

The  use  of  the  word  "States"  in  the  form,  as  -an  ofiBcial 
title  of  the  group  of  signers,  implied  the  denial  to  the  new 
government  of  that  democratic  basis,  and  that  national  . 

foimdation  for  which  Wilson,  Morris,    and    in    a  great  /■.''/'  "' 
measure,  Madison,  had  so  earnestly  labored,  yet  Morris's 
ambiguous  form  was  consistent  with  the  organization  of 

I  This  celebrated  speech,  some  parte  of  wbich  sre  here  omitted, 
prot>abl7  won  signatures  to  the  Constltntloii',  It  seems  to  h&Te 
baen  circulated  widely  by  the  FederalUts.  See  Maaflachmgette 
ConvenUon,  1788  (Ed.  1866),  3B2-8H.  ^J    ^-^r      5-jy_i^-  h 
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the  OoDvention,  whose  members  repreBented  the  States; 
was  consistent  with  the  procedure  in  the  CoUTeBtioOt 
which  voted  by  States;  and  with  the  proposed  maaner  of 
ratification,  which  was  to  be  bjr  cfoiTeations  ia  three- 
foortbs  of  the  States. 

The  form  of  approval  was  the  one  it  might  be  expected 
to  prescribe.  Had  the  form  required  the  signature  of  the 
members  as  individuals,  instead  of  representatives  of  the 
several  States,  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  seited 
upon  hj  the  opposition  as  an  unauthorised  act,  in  no  wiae 
binding  upon  the  States.  Neither  Morris  nor  FranUu 
could  be  expected  to  suggest  a  form  of  signature  which 
would  antagonize  either  Congress  or  the  States.  The  first 
step  iu  the  process  was  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  Uie 
men  who  had  made  the  Constitution.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  form  of  signature  actually  won  more  than 
oae  wavering  member,  namely  Blount  of  North  Carolina.^ 
All  who  approved  of  the  Constitution  were  suf&ciently  in- 
dependent in  character  to  attest  their  approval  by  signing 
it.  An  ambiguous  form  was  not  likely  to  remove  the 
scruples  of  men  like  Eandolph  and  Gerry. 

Though  the  Constitution  had  been  enrolled,  and  was 
about  to  be  signed,  Gorham,  anxious  to  remove  all  objec- 
tions to  it,  urgud  that  the  number  of  representativea 
should  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  one  for  not  more  than 
every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  King  and  Carroll 
agreed  with  him.  Wlien  Washington  rose  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, he  surprised  the  House  by  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion,— the  only  time  he  spoke  during  the  eoBsion.  Ho 
observed  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  the  objections  to  the 
plan  as  few  as  possible.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  small- 
ness  of  the  proportion  of  representatives  was  an  insuffi- 
a  county,  th^  district  latar 
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cUaA  aeourity  for  the  ri^te  and  interests  of  tJbe  people, 
a&d,  late  as  was  the  manwnt  for  adiaitditg  amendiDenta, 
lie  thouf^t  tliia  of  m  nuiek  oonaeqaenoe  that  it  dMold  be 
adc^ted.    lbs  «haii^  was  unaaimotiBly  siade.* 

Ba&dol^  amiouflMd  that  b«  oonld  not  sign,  and  Oerrj 
^T«  Biaaj  reasons  for  withholdiag  his  name.  HaMilton 
earnestly  urged  all  to  sign,  and  Blonnt,  wbo,  it  waalcnown, 
diet^proved  of  eoUke  propositiosts,  relkred  Ae  anxiety  <^ 
many  messbers  by  asflariiig  the  House  tint  in  the  form 
pn^oeed  he  ehotdd  sign  witiiout  Somple.  Ingeraoll,  whose 
(^MJiions  had  great  weighty  aq>laiaed  the  legal  txnseqTKiMe 
of  sigaiag,  as  neither  an  attestatHm  of  fa«t  or  a  pledge 
that  t^  signars  would  support  \bs  Ooiiititataon,  but  meraly 
a  reCogtiition  of  wh^  all  things  oonsideied)  was  the  most 
eligible.  Franklin's  motion,  inuotporatiDg  the  amb^oas 
form  of  signatnre,  which:  JEonis  had  sslMaitted  wsa  ear* 
ried  abnoet  uuanimoosly.  Butler  and  Ottieral  FiDckbey 
voted  against  it,  not  because  they  opposed  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  but  beetfnae  tiley  disfsvored  «o  eqaivecal  a  fona. 

^asUagtMi  first  sfBsed  his  name  as  President  (d  the 
ConTentMO  and  delegate  from  Vir^ia.  The  tmlve 
States  then  came  forward,  in  their  geographical  order,  be- 
ginning wiA  New  Hampshire,  lie  order  in  which  they 
had  voted  all  tluongh  the  session,  and  thirty-etght  more 
delegates  ^^ed  their  names.  Peims^ania  and  Dels- 
ware  were^the_onlx States^  aU  of  whose  del§gaJte8,_MhaJ»ad 
mea  diosen  to  the  Convention  signed.  The  algniUnres 
were  attested  by  William  Jackson,  the  Seer^aiy,  wiio,  on 
that  day,  in  accordance  with  Ms  ittstrtictions,  handed  over 

•  Br  USBBM  oafl  lalaiUMatlon,  sea  OanBUtaHon,  AHldft  I. 
Ssetton  2,  CUon  S.  Tha  ctua«M  an  mdltxtad  la  tbe  faosimlla 
remmt  ot  Om  Coutitatlon  taaertui  In  CanWi's  One  HAdreUt 
Analrsmrr  of  ths  Frunlng  of  M»  CantttwCkm,  vt/l.  I.  TIib 
word  "tottj"  was  uaied  from  the  «BBroBnd  carr  and  "thlrtj" 
mt  til  tte  iftos.  m  if  dalr.  attsstod  on  tbe  otitfiatl  parcbment 
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to  Waehington,  Uie  journals  and  papers  of  the  Conveiitioa, 
but  not  Tintil  he  had  assiduously  followed  out  a  suggestion 
made  li^  King;  that  the  papers  that  were  not  deposited  in 
the  custody  of  the  Preeident,  should  be  destroyed ;  for  if 
these  were  in  any  way  made  public,  it  was  feared  that  they 
who  wished  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  plan  would  make 
,^d  use  of  them.  Before  leaving  the  hall  in  the  State 
House  in  which  the  work  had  been  done,  Jackson  care- 
fully collected  the  copies  of  resolutions,  the  notes,  the  ques- 
tions, the  letters,  the  briefs,  the  remarks  and  scraps  of 
paper  which  he  gathered  from  the  floor  and  from  his  own 
table  and  burned  them.  Fourteen  membeiH  refused  to 
eign.^  Hamilton  signed  for  New  York,  althotigh  this 
State  since  the  retirement  of  Yates  and  Lansing  had  not 
been  represented  ao  that  it  could  vote.' 

As  the  delegates  came  forward  and  afOzed  their  names, 
and  especially  as  those  from  the  South  filed  to  the  Secre- 
tary's table,  Franklin,  beaming  with  hope  and  happiness, 
pointed  to  a  figure  carved  on  the  back  of  Washington's 
chair,  and  whispered  to  a  few  members  near  him,  that 
painters  had  often  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  a  rising 

1  Massachusetts,  Elbrldge  Gerry  and  Caleb  Strong;  Connectlcnt. 
Oliver  Ellsworth;  New  Jersey,  WllUaio  C.  Houston,  who  retired 
from  the  convection  on  account  ol  Illness;  Maryland,  John  Fran- 
cis Mercer  and  I^uther  Martin;  Virginia,  Edmund  Randolph, 
George  Mason  and  George  Wythe  (absent  the  last  day,  it  Is  said, 
on  account  of  slckneeB  In  bis  family)  and  James  HcClurg;  North 
Carolina,  Alexander  Martin  and  William  R.  Davie;  Georgia,  Wil- 
liam pierce  and  William  Housetown. 

2  Following  the  signatures  and  on  the  flitb  sheet  of  the  parch- 
ment Is  written  the  reEotutton  of  the  Convention  respecting  the 
submission  of  the  Constitution  to  Congress  and  subsequently  by 
Congress  to  the  States.  The  resolution  Is  preceded  by  this  bead- 
ing: In  Convention,  Monday,  September  17.  1787,  present  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ham- 
ilton from  New  York),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Mar.vland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
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from  a  setting  Ban.  Often,  lie  said,  in  the  course  of  the 
Bession  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  hopes  and  fear&  as  to 
its  issne,  he  had  looked  at  the  figure  without  being  able 
to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting,  but  now  at  last  he 
had  the  happiness  to  know  that  it  was  a  rising  and  not  a 
setting  suil' 

On  the  following  morning,  Major  Jackson  set  out  for 
IfewYork  to  lay  before  Congress  the  Constitution,  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Convention  and  the  accompanying  circular 
letter,  but  before  he  had  been  three  hours  on  his  journey, 
the  Constitution  was  read  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  had  been  holding  its  session  in  the  hall  im- 
mediately above  that  in  which  the  Convention  had  met. 
It  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  morning  papers,  the 
Gasetteer,  the  Packet  and  the  Journal.'  Two  days  later 
it  was  laid  before  Congress,  and,  on  the  twenty-first,  was 
published  in  the  New  York  papers.'  The  long  and  arda- 
ons  work  of  the  Convention  was  now  done  and  the  Con- 
stitution was  sent  forth  to  the  country. 

I  The  ptflty  of  poBterlty  has  preserred  this  chair  and  alao  lome 
other  pieces  at  fumltnre  used  at  the  time,  which  nuj  still  be 
seen  In  the  State  House  In  which  the  Constltntlon  was  made. 

*  September  18  and  19, 1787. 

1  The  enrolled  CoaeUtiitlon  thus  signed  conriated  ot  Sve  abeets 
of  parchment  neatly  and  legibly  written;  the  handwriting  Is  on- 
known.  There  are  three  rerbal  interlineations  and  one  erasure 
'  made  In  ccmformlty  with  tlie  last  amendment  The  Instruntwit 
hu  no  title  and  the  seven  Articles,  though  numbered,  have  none. 
The  sections,  but  not  the  clauses  are  also  numbered.  Ttis  orig- 
inal Is  preserved  In  a  flreproctf  safe  In  the  Department  of  State  In 
Washington  and  Is  In  the  care  of  the  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the 
Rolls.  Tbe  text  of  the  Constitution  reprinted  from  the  original 
Is  given  among  the  toot  notes  In  Vol.  tlT,  Bk.  YI,  Cb.  VJ  of  the 
present  work.  A  "vest  pocket"  edltl(»i~6f  the  Constitution,  a  re-  , 
print  of  the  original  with  Index  and  blbllofiashy,  is  publlsbed  by  ~^t^  y 
Bldredge  A  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 
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